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CHAPTER AO 


Foreword 

1 am glad that Br S H Ranganathan who has attained an 
international status hy his contributions to Library 
science, is being felicitated by an International committee 
on his 71st birthday. Dr Ranganathan has not only organised 
the Madras University Library and distinguished himself as 
an original thinker, but is also instrumental in creating 
library consciousness in the country as a whole. The 
library science and profession have secured a proper status 
in India mainly as a result of his work and teaching during 
the last 40 years. On this occasion, I would like to pay 
my tribute to Dr Ranganathan for his outstanding work and 
his dedication to learning. 


New Delhi, 

26 March 1962 


Rajendra Prasad 
President of India 



CHAPTER A1 



Dr S R Ranganatlian has aii-bained world-'wide recognition 
as a Master of Library Science by his new theory which is 
appreciated greatly all over the world. The articles and 
the contributions to the book that have been received, both 
from individuals and organisations, bear ample testimony 
to his genius which has received recognition from our Govern¬ 
ment and the Governments of other countries and from 
specialists. An incident relating to my personal escperience 
is worth mentioning on this occasion. Mr G Mavalankar as 
the Speaker of the Lok Sabha (Lower House of the Indian 
Parliament) and myself as his Deputy together with our 
Secretary went to Washington and paid a visit to the Library 
of Congress there. At the remark inadvertently made to him 
by our Secretary that we had gone there to study Library 
Science, the Librarian of the American Congress flared up 
and said that it was meaningless for us all, to go all the 
way to America to study Library Science when Dr Ranganathan, 
the author of the new scheme, was physically present with 
us in our own country. This is the tribute that was paid to 
Dr Ranganathan by the librarian of one of the biggest 
libraries of the world. Geniuses are not easily appreciated 
in their own countries and it so happened with Dr Ranganathan 
also. He has revolutionised the Library Science. He is 
both a teacher and a research scholar and in both capacities 
he has acquitted himself very well with a continuous record 
of service in both the fields. Even now he is running a 
research training institute for librarians in Bangalore. 

I am happy that the articles and the contributions from 
various quarters will give a succinct history of the 
activities of this great internationl figure. There are 
more than 100 papers contributed to this volume. All these 
contain tributes to him. 

I am sure that the book dealing with several aspects 
of Library Science will be found both interesting and 
instructive. 

M Ananthasayanam Ayyanger 
Governor of Bihar 
and 

Chairman, 

Ranganathan Commemoration 
Volume Committee 



CHAPTER A2 


Introduction 

P N Kaula 


0 Contributioits of Great Men 

The advancement of science and technology, humanities and sociology, civili¬ 
sation and anthropology, and the all-round development in man is due to his 
tireless efforts and sacrifices. World is full of great minds who have, through 
their sweat and blood, improved mankind. These great men have developed 
in different ways. Some were born great; some achieved greatness through 
sweat and blood; and some had greatness thrust on them by circumstances. 
In every walk of life, there have been great men of one category or the other. 
The greatest contribution to civilisation and to the world at large, is by those 
great men who belong to the second -category. In the field of library science, 
there appeared two great minds who developed and reformed library science. 
The one created it, the other reformed it and gave it a different shape. The 
one appeared in the nineteenth century and the other in the twentieth. The 
one was born in the West and the other in the East. The one was Dr Melvile 
Dewey and the other is Dr S R Ranganathan. 

01 Fate oe a Genius 

Among the galaxy of the great, there appears a genius. A genius is generally 
recognised after his life-time. There have been some great minds who were 
not destined to be recognised by their own people while they were alive. For¬ 
tunate is the community which recognises them during their life-time. Though 
it is a fact that they never seek recognition by themselves; it is, however, a 
pity that often for the recognition of a genius by the people of his own country, 
a certificate or an encomium from abroad appears to be necessary and especisilly 
for an Indian of today. Even in the West, similar Jias been the experience. 
Newton, Galileo, Addison, Heaveside, Einstein are all examples. Dewey, too, 
was not recognised adequately while he was alive. The recognition came to 
him too late. Perhaps it is inherent in the blood of man to refijsc recognition 
to those who lead a new path, show new light, and break age-old traditions. 
In India, too, the story has been repeated in the same way. Tagore was jBrst 
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recognised by the West, and not by his own people, Raman’s true worth was 
honoured first by the West, and not by his own people, and Ramanujan was 
fully understood first by the West, and not by his own people Today we bask 
m the glories of these great mmds and say with a certain amount of pnde, that 
Ramanujan is the greatest mathematician that India has ever produced, 
Tagore is the greatest poet that the East has ever produced, Raman is the 
greatest physicist that the Eastern Hemisphere has ever known It is not, 
therefore, strange that m the field of hbrary science, Dr Ranganathan who did 
everything to make this subject a science and took it deeper to the level of 
research, was not recognised for a long time True to this tradition, the depth 
of his contributions was first understood and appreciated by the foreigners 

1 Dr Ranganathan 

Dr Ranganathan is a genius in the library field and has given everythmg for 
the cause of libraries He has yet to be properly recognised by the profession 
within India The British Government, in its own way, did recogmse him as 
early as 1936 and conferred a title of Rao Sahib, the name by which he is 
popularly known and addressed by his students The Indian Government 
awarded the distinction of Padmashree in 1956 Dr Ranganathan’s contribu¬ 
tion entitles him to much more and that has yet to come 

II Enoomxa 

It IS not my intention to catalogue the achievements of Dr Ranganathan in 
this introduction His contributions are unique and immense In the words 
of the Late Sir Maurice Gwyer, former Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Delhi and Chief Justice of India, “He is the father of the Library Science in 
India and has done more than any other man to make India, as the saying goes, 
library-conscious His works cover every field of Library Science and them¬ 
selves constitute a library His reputation as a Librarian, extends far beyond 
the borders of his own country, and his opinion and advice are followed in all 
lands where books and hbraxies are held m honour” It was Sir Maurice 
Gwyer of England, who, in India, discovered Dr Ranganathan He invited 
him to the University of Delhi to organise the Department of Library Science 
to institute for the first time, in the Commonwealth countries, the Master’s 
Degree and Doctorate m Library Science It was through him that Dr Ran¬ 
ganathan started actually a new phase of his life in Library Science Earlier, 
H E Bliss had remarked that “the erudition, industry, msight and ingenuity of 
the author (Ranganathan) are truly admirable” As early as 1943, B I Palmer 
had counted him ‘‘among the immortals of our profession” Berwick Sayers 
went to the extent of callmg the present age the “Age of Ranganathan” and had 
stated much earher “his name is on the hps and pens of all who are concerned 
with classification” What is still more'admirable m his relation with Ran- 
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ganatixan, who was his student, is his statement, “If Bliss and Ranganathan 
owe trifling thmgs to me, I owe more to them than I am able to express here ” 
From America, many top hbrary specialists and scientists—^Dr Jesse H Shera, 
Dr Ralph Shaw, and several others—^have dwelt, m several places, on what 
Dr Ranganathan has been able to contribute to Library Science Seymour 
Lubetzky has gone to the extent of statmg, “like countless others who have 
benefited from his writings, I am profbimdly mdebted to him”. A J Wells is 
a “convmced disciple of Ranganathan” and has, on several occasions, referred 
to his “debt” to Dr Ranganathan. From each country in the world, librarians 
and library-scientists have acknowledged the value of his conti ibutions and 
his influence on Library Science. 

12 Latest? Works 

The Glassification Research Group, London, have acknowledged the meiits of 
Ranganathan’s techmques and have designed a number of Faceted Glassifica¬ 
tions Not only that, the latest works on classification and catalogumg by B I 
Palmer, A J Wells, B G Vickery, J Mills, D J Foskett and E J Coates have 
propounded and interpreted Ranganathan’s ideas and techniques with insight 
and conviction 


13 World Congre^ of Librarians 

The Third World Cong^ress of Librarians and Documentalists was held in 
Brussels, in September, 1955 and Dr Ranganathan presided over the sessions 
on Glassification The Conference accepted Dr Ranganathan’s approach to 
documentation work based on Facet-Analysis 

14 International Study Conference on Classification 

Besides these, an International Study Conference on Classification was held 
at Dorking (England) in 1957, sponsored jointly by the FID, the ASLIB, the 
London School of Librananship, and the Glassification Research Group of 
London This Conference was convened to study Ranganathan’s ideas on 
classification Dr Ranganathan was mvited to dehver the opemng address, 
and what was the mam decision of the Conference ^ Acceptance of Facet- 
Analysis as the baisis of classification ' 

15 International Recognition 

On 18 September 1957, FID honoured Dr Ranganathan by electing him 
unanimously an Honorary Member—^a distmction which has been conferred 
only on six persons during the long history of FID. In 1957, the 
British Library Association honoured him by electmg him a Vice-President 
for life. 
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2 Main Contributions 

It IS not necessary for me to state here all the achievements of Dr Ranganathan 
However, it must be recogmsed that he has written on almost all branches of 
library science, and his contributions are original, creative, and practical 
He is the most prolific writer in library science He is the autitior of over 50 
works, nearly 1000 articles and scores of library development plans He is 
an outstanding pioneer of library movement in India His contributions 
are immense, among them the chief are the Five Laws of Library Science, Facet- 
analysis, Phase-analysis, Zone-analysis, Sector notation, Group notation, Semmal 
mnemomcs. Fundamental categories. Canons of classification, Principles of 
Helpful Sequence, Postulational approach and several other devices m classi¬ 
fication, the first and the only complete code for Classified Catalogue, Chain 
Procedure, and Canons of cataloguing. Three Card System for periodicals. 
Library Law and Library system. Depth Classification and Feature Headmgs in 
Documentation, and Standardisation of library techniques and of library 
buildings, fitting and furniture Above all, he has been the first in India, to 
institute the Diploma and Degree Courses m library science The first Endowed 
Chair m Library Science m India, and perhaps m the Woi Id outside the United 
States, has also, been established by the donation of the life’s earnings of 
Dr Ranganathan He has been a teacher of library science since 1929 and has 
been the first Professor of the subject m India He has also been connected 
with International Organisations, such as UN, UNESCO, IFLA, FID and 
ISO He is known widely among the libraries and the librarians throughout 
the world. 


3 First Move for the Festschrift 

To pay homage to this world-librarian about a decade back, I started with a 
move at the All India Library Conference at Indore in 1951, for presenting a 
Festschrift to Dr Ranganathan on his completmg the 60th year in 1952 The 
move received a favourable response from librarians, but on my return from 
Indore, when Dr Ranganathan came to know about this development, he 
foiced me to drop it. 

4 Ranga n ath an Endowment for Library Science 

However, the inner urge continued to simmer m my mind and in older tliat 
Dr Ranganathan may not agam disapprove of our efforts, it was decided to 
create an Endowment for Library Science in his name His students in Delhi 
and outside joined hands together and established the Ranganathan Endowment 
for Library Science m 1952, with myself as the Secretary and S Das Gupta 
as the Chairman. The idea was to institute Gold Medal in Library Science 
in hbrary schools. This was the form which accorded with Ranganathan’s 
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own idea about the use of the fund collected Soon the students of Ranganathan 
contributed, and a sum of Rs 4,000 00 was collected In 1957, it was decided 
by the Endowment Committee to utilise the amount for publication work and 
start a Series—the Ranganathan Series in Library Science In April 1961, 
it was made the nucleus for an Endowment for a periodical course of lectures 
on the results of current research in library science and their publication. 
This Endowment is named after his wife as Sarada Ranganathan, Endowment 
in Library Science It has been entrusted to the Registrar of Charitable 
Endowments of the Government of India The administration of the proceeds 
of the Fund is vested in a self-perpetuating committee 

5 Jubilee Volnnae 

The urge m me for a Festschrift again got revived in 1958 It was decided 
to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the Colon Classification—the most outstanding 
contribution of Dr Ranganathan In 1959, under the auspices of the Delhi 
Library Association, it was also decided to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of his 
second outstanding contribution—the Classified Catalogue Code The Jubilee 
Volume was to be presented to Dr Ranganathan at a Conference in Delhi in 
1959. I had, by that time, become the Reader m Library Science at the 
University of Delhi and took the initiative of inviting contributions from specia¬ 
lists and library-scientists in and outside India A number of contributions 
and felicitations were received But as bad luck would have it, the entire 
material received by me was lost, never to be traced again. I was, therefore, 
forced by Providence to drop the idea Undauntedly, however, an attempt 
was made to get duplicate copies of the papers but not with much success 

6 Plauniug of tbe Festschrift 

The inner urge could not be suppressed for long Having shifted to Banaras 
and having organised an All U P Library Conference in December 1960, I 
lost no time m contacting the librarians available in India to have their advice 
on celebrating the Birthday of Dr Ranganathan and present a Festschrift to 
him A tour to Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi in February and March 1961 
gave a concrete shape to this project It was proposed to form an International 
Committee and present the Festschrift to Dr Ranganathan in August 1962, 
when he would be completmg his 70th year 

61 International Committee 

The encouraging response firom members of the library profession brought 
an International Committee into existence Specialists, librarians and library- 
scientists ?>nd admirers of Dr Ranganathan from several countries consented to 
be members of the Committee and be associated widi this pleasant task of 
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felicitating Dr Ranganathan The Ranganathan Commemoration Volume 
Committee set up its Office at Banaras, with Mr Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, 
the then Speaker, Lok Sabha (India) as the Chairman and myself as the 
Secretary Many top librarians of several countries have become members of 
the Committee The list of the members is given separately m chapter X 

62 Analysis 

An analysis of the members of the Committee will show that this Committee 
IS unique in its constribution It is for the first time that a librarian is being 
honoured internationally by a Committee consistmg of the most of the top 
persons m the profession ifrom several countries of the world International 
Organisations and Associations are also associated with this Committee The 
country-wise analysis of members is as under 



International Organisations 


Members 

- 

International Federation for Documentation (FID) 

International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

United Nations (UN) 

United Nations International, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 


Name of the Country 

Members 

Name of the Country 

Alembers 

Australia 

3 

Israel 


1 

Austria 

1 

Japan 


3 

Canada 

3 

Nepal 


1 

Ceylon 

2 

Norway 


1 

Denmark 

2 

Pakistan 


7 

Fyi 

1 

Rhodesia 


1 

France 

3 

South Africa 


2 

Grermany 

5 

Sweden 


1 

Great Britain 

7 

Switzerland 


1 

India 

36 

United States 


22 



USSR 


1 


7_Coiitribu,tions 

The response to the request for contributions has been immense Many top 
professionals have sent their contributions for inclusion in the Festschrift The 
total number of contributions received by the Committee is’110 The contri- 
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butions pertain to all the branches of Library Science Its subject-wise analysis 
IS as under 


71 Subject-wise Analysis 


Colon No 

Subject 

No of 
papers 

Colon No 

Subject 

No of 
papers 

<zl4,2 

Reference tools 

4 

2 51N3 

Colon classification 

6 

2«»M92 

Reminiscences 

9 

2 55 

Cataloguing 

6 

2*M92 g 

Evaluation of life and 


2 55 42 

Cataloguing m Japan 

4 


work of Ranganathan 

21 

2 55A 

Subject catalogue 

4 

2z2 

Laws of library science 

4 

2 55A N 

Cham procedure 

3 

2 

Librananship 

4 

2 8 

Administration 

3 

2 1-1 

Library movement 

4 

2 97 

Documentation 

4 

2 3 

Library organisation 

9 

2 97j>5 

Documentation standards 2 

2 51 

Classification 

5 

2,Y t 

Professional traimng 

5 

2 51A3 

Faceted classification 

3 

234 

University hbranes 

4 




T 3 

Teaching technique 

4 




T3 

Social education 

2 


72 Geographical Analysis 

The country-wise analysis of the contributions will give an idea of the wideh 
representative character of the contributions Besides the host-country, the 
United States has contributed a large number of papers The full analysis is 
as under 


Name of the Country 

No of papers 

Name of the Country 


No of 
papers 



Japan 



Australia 

1 

Nepal 


1 

Austria 

1 

Norway 


2 

Germany 

7 

Pakistan 


4 

Great Britain 

6 

South Africa 


1 

India 

66 

Umted States 


11 

International organisations 4 


Total 

no 




73 Language-Analysis 

There is no need to give a language-analysis of the papers We had received 
most of the contributions in English, smce English is an International language 
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Some of the contributions were, however, received in German and other lan¬ 
guages, which have been translated into English, in order to have uniformity 
in the language of the Festschrift 


74 Felicitations 

A large number of felicitations have been received both from India and 
abroad They have been received from eminent librarians and other dis¬ 
tinguished personalities and issued separately A geographical-scatter is given 
below 


741 geographical scatter 


Country 

JVo of 
Felicitations 

Country 

JVb of 

Felicitations 

Australia 

1 



Austria 

1 

Israel 

1 

Canada 

2 

Japan 

5 

Denmark 

1 

Norway 

1 

Fiji 

1 

Pakistan 

5 

France 

2 

Rhodesia 

1 

Germany 

7 

South Africa 

2 

Great Britain 

7 

Switzerland 

1 

India 

35 

United States 

17 


Besides the countries listed above, 6 felicitations have been received from 
international organisations Felicitations have also been received from tlie 
national associations of the following countries 


Canada 

Germany 

Israel 

Pakistan 


Rhodesia 
South Africa 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


75 Dedication and Presentation 

Deutsche Bucherei, Leipzig, has been generous in dedicating a pubhcation 
in honour of Dr Ranganathan The publication has been received by us 
Several other pubhcations have been dedicated to him and special numbers of 
several periodicals have also appeared Publications have also been received 
from the Duector, Yugoslovia State Library 
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76 Bibuooraphy 

For a number of years, we had been plannmg to brmg out a Bibliography 
on the writmgs of Dr Ranganathan Earlier, bibliographies on him and 
his Colon Classification had already appeared m library periodicals. A 
complete Bibliography of the works by and on him was felt to be desirable 
for mclusion m the Festschrift Asha Raula started compiling it, to be in¬ 
cluded m the Festschrift But it was learnt that A K. Das Gupta had been 
already working for some years on this project His Bibliography was very 
comprehensive and more or less complete. He was kind enough to offer his 
Bibliography for publication m the Festschrifi 

8 Publicatioxi of the FestsduriA; 

The Festschrtji has been published in two volumes The Bibliography, 
compiled by A K Das Gupta, was too large to be included in the volume of 
papers It was, therefore, decided to bring out the Festschrift m two volumes 
makmg the Bibliography Volume Two Volume One consists of the papers 
offered to Dr Ranganathan It is divided into 23 parts 

9 Acknowledgement 

I am grateful to the members of the profession all over the world for their 
generous response in sending the contributions at short notice Their consent 
to be associated with this project and also their intellectual and material con¬ 
tributions, have made my task easy But for their generosity, this Festschrift 
would not ha^e achieved an International status I am deeply indebted 
to all the contributors I am grateful to my colleagues who have assisted me 
in all possible ways in making my task easy Ramji Singh has willingly offered 
his assistance in preparing the Index to the Festschrift Last but not the least, 
I am grateful to the librarians in India for their assistance and co-operation 
My acknowledgements are due in equal measure to R Seshadrmathan and 
Debabrata Raj of the Insdog, New Delhi and the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta, respectively for translating the articles from German language. I 
should also record my thanks to the Asia Publishing House for the excellent wav 
m which the volumes have been brought out 
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Conspectus 

P N Kaula 


This book forms Volume 1 of the Festschrift. It has been divided into 23 
parts marked A to Y with the omission of I and O. Each part is divided into 
chapters. The chapters are numbered Al, A2,...; Bl, Yl, Y2,.**The 

total number of chapters in the volume is 23. 

Part B contains chapters on Glassification (General theory). Its first chapter 
describes bibliographical classifications and their possible future. The other 
chapters mention the philosophical and educational implications of classification 
and the current trend in classificatory thought. The compatibility of the Colon 
Classification in relation to another Glassification System has been brought 
out analysing the possibility of the exchange of their notational systenos. 

Part G deals with the history of the Colon Classification. It begins with 
a chapter on its genesis and growth. The other chapters deal with its philosophy 
and its use both for macro-thought and micro-thought. It has also been stated 
that this scheme should be adopted and developed in future as the national 
classification scheme of India. 

Part D is on Faceted Classification. In this Part, the current trend in 
classification has been traced and the pattern to be followed by future schemes 
of classification is indicated. The principle and practice of some of the new 
schemes of classification have also been given in this Part. 

Part E is on Cataloguing (General). It gives an account of the attempts 
at a Universal Catalogue Code by the IFLA and deals with the complications 
and problems of cataloguing of documents of corporate authorship. 

Part F deals with cataloguing in Japan. All the chapters in this Part have 
been contributed by specialists from Japan. They have surveyed the position 
of cataloguing and classification in Japan and suggested the methods by which 
cataloguing can be simplified and its problems eliminated. 

Part G is on Subject Cataloguing. It deals with the latest devices used for 
deriving subject headings and also the relations between classification and 
cataloguing. The usefulness of Subject Catalogue against author and title 
catalogues, what is generally known as a Dictionary Catalogue, has been 
given. The method of indexing in the field of physical sciences has been 
demonstrated. 
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Part H IS on Documentation Its first chapter is on the contribution of India 
to the International Federation for Documentation The standards for docu¬ 
mentation estabhshed by the Indian Standards Institution have been described 
Mechamcal devices for documentation purposes have also been dealt with. 
There is a description of the efforts made in India for the training of 
documentahsts. 

Part J deals with the Laws of library science In this Part a booh is drama¬ 
tised as paying its homage to Dr Ranganalhan for having invented the Laws 
of library science The scientific method and the description and imphcations 
of the Laws have also been described in this part 

Part K IS on Librananship The change in the concept of a library from 
that of a store-house of books to that of a centre for the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge, its importance as an agency for intellectual advancement, and the basic 
principles of librarianship have been brought out clearly 

Part L describes library movement with special reference to India The 
history of libraries and their development in India as a whole and in the several 
States and the role played by Dr Ranganathan have been stated 

Part M deals with Library Organisation It traces the history of library 
legislation in India culminating in the Madras Public Libraries Act passed 
in 1948 The library development plan for Bombay, as drafted by Dr Ranga¬ 
nathan, has been described The hbrary service to Norw^egian seamen 
and to the islands of Hawaii have been described separately The need for 
public library cooperation in general and between India and Pakistan in 
particular have been covered in separate chapters A scheme for book acqui¬ 
sition for Pakistan libraries on the model of the Farmington Plan has been 
suggested in another chapter 

Part N IS on university libraries It states the aim and function of university 
education and the role of university libraries in it. It also states the future 
of imiversity libraries and gives the picture of an ancient university library 
in India 

Part P deals with library administration It demonstrates the advantages 
of team-work as practised in the Madras University Library It has chapters 
on the scientific management of libraries and on the role of the United Nation’s 
Library in promoting imderstandmg among the nations of the world 

Part Q, IS devoted to reference tools eind bibhography The history of 
Encyclopaedia and its future development have been covered in a chapter 
The need for bibhographies and the techmque followed by the Madras State 
Bibhography have been described in another chapter 

Part R is on social education In it the role of Dr Ranganathan in the 
field of social education has been described 

Part S IS turned on hbrary education It deals with the history of hbrary 
education in India and gives a critical analysis of the present system of education 
Dr Ranganathan’s techmques of library education and his methodology of 
teaching have been described from various angles The influence of Colon 
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Classification on the teaching techniques of classification in the United States 
has been very clearly brought out in a chapter 

Part T evaluates the work of Dr Ranganathan In this part, the difficulties 
in understanding the theories of Dr Ranganathan, his unique contributions to 
every branch of library science, his role as a library-scientist and as a specialist 
on documentation, and his ideas on library science have been critically examined 
and evaluated. 

Part U evaluates the work and life of Dr Ranganathan in an inseparable 
way A critical analysis of Dr Ranganathan’s life and his work have been 
given. It also depicts his life and the dynamic role he played in the promotion 
of hbrary movement in India 

Part V evaluates the life of Dr Ranganathan There are certain biographical 
details about him with various anecdotes An appreciation and a pen-picture 
about his life in general, with several peculiarities in the way of his living, 
have been brought out He has been shown as an indefetigable personality, 
possessing unbounded energy, and a powerful analytical mind He has also 
been shown as a great public speaker and a writer of library science 

Part W gives the reminiscences In this part, there are chapters dealing 
with one facet or other of Dr Ranganathan’s personality Some have described 
him as a Karma Togi, some as a genius, some as a Master-Mind and some as 
the greatest thinker on hbrary science in the present century. 

Part X gives respectively the list of members of the Ranganathan Commem¬ 
oration Volume Committee, the contributors to the volume and the chionology 
of Dr Ranganathan 

Part Y gives the Index This Index has been prepared analytically The 
references in the index have been given to section headings, which have been 
numbered in decimal fraction notation 

Volume 2 forms the Bibliography of the writings by and on Dr Ranganathan 
It IS divided into 12 chapters Chapter J forms a Classified Bibliography 
The other chapters contain the bibliography arranged in other sequences 
The earlier chapters give a librametric study of the Bibliograpliy 
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CHAPTER B1 


The Jubilee of the Creator of the Colon 

Classification 


F Donker Duyvis 


0 Introduction 


Even if jubilees and celebrations are vain, yet it is worthwhile to mark the 
dates when pi-ogress in the world of thought was achieved, and certainly Ranga- 
nathan’s life shows such milestones of creative work. 


1 Tliree Schemes 


At present three internationally used scientific universal classifications are 
alive: Ranganathan’s Colon Glassification, Bliss’s Bibliographic Glassification, 
and the Universal Decimal Classification. I think the Colon Classification 
is the most flexible and the most consequent one in structure; the Bibliographic 
Glassification the most bound to scientific concepts, modern at the time of its 
creation; and the UDC, the most up to date (or least out of date), thanks to its 
being the fruit of a large internadonal co-operation of scientists. 


2 BUss Classification 


Of these three, the Bliss Glassification certainly has the merit (and the weak¬ 
ness) of being an effort of one man of high scientific merit, whose analysis 
of the requirements any classification should fulfil, is of everlasting value, but 
whose anal^reis of modem (at a certain moment modern) science loses its value 
if no organisation is there to keep it modem. So, apart from its technical 
classification principles, I am a&aid, it will gradually disappear and we should 
take care that his fundammtal rules do not fall into n^lect. 
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3 GG and UDG 

I foresee that the Colon. Glassification and UDG will last longer and I 
venture to' say that they merit not only to last longei but attempts should be 
made to combine their approaches in the long run 


4 Philosophical Approach 

As said, the Colon Classification is more consequent in its philosophic 
approach Perhaps the strong stress on the personahty approach gives also a 
physical feature, even a human feature—if I am allowed to say so, and if I 
may speak of the “character” of a classification, the Colon Glassification shows 
something of the noble character of its creator, who sees and respects the 
psychical factor in the analysis of the world’s phenomena 


5 Understatement 

Both Colon Glassification and UDC show in then names and designation 
a certain understatement, both designate themselves by some notational symbol 
which IS of no essential value The “colon” as a mathematical symbol is 
valuable but not essential for the Colon Classification, nor is the decimal notation 
essential for UDG (which uses some 20 symbols) Most fundamental fbi 
both classifications is that both are universal in a true sense, every subdivision 
may be coordinated with any other, both are multi-dimensional (the Bliss Classi¬ 
fication is not, nor are Dewey, Brown, Cutter and other older classifications) 
One IS a Facet classification and the other a Viewpoint classification Then 
we see that facets and viewpoints to a certain extent are counteiparts of one 
another. In each case features show themselves either from the inside oi from 
the outside of the phenomenon. 


51 Five Facets of CC 

Should indeed the twain from East and West nevei meet ^ From Ranga- 
nathan, the five facets are far more than basic featuies of libiaiy classification, 
they surpass the barriers of hbrary science and are fundamental in the broadest 
way for the phenomenology of the mind 

52 Four-Fold Root op UDG 

In developing the UDG durmg the last 35 years, my directing philosophic 
prmciples were the “Vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom Zureichenden Grunde” 
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(fourfold root of titie rule of sufficient foundation) of Schopenliauer (for the rest 
I did not like this morose and gloomy philosopher). Those four roots are 
subject, object, space and time, from which I developed the point of view 
common subdivisions, the space and time divisions, sometimes less extensive 
and exceptionally more extensive than Ranganathan did, whereas the nnaiTi 
tables gave object divisions, although the latter always might be used in a 
subjective sense 


6 Difference Between GC and XJDC 

So m a certam sense, a transfer nught be realized towards the 5 facets although 
the clear separation between Matter and Energy, which Ranganathan has made 
exphcitly, is lackmg in UDC (even the divisions 621 0/6 arc not completely 
and clearly marked m UDC for showmg the Energy facet), whereas the 007 
division of point of view, the 08 divisions m social sciences and the general 
—05 divisions m UDC do not give the integrality of personality divisions to 
be found in the Colon Classification 


61 Similarity between GG and UDG 

Nevertheless I see the possibility of findmg a closer approach to one another 
if we find the time to do so by common search Pretty often I was guided by 
the “triads” of Hegel in trymg to find the coherence of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis in developmg UDC (the positive and the negative approach and 
the absolute negation), the eastern triads in old Chinese or Indian philosophy 
and the dualism of the taostic philosophy (Yang and Yin prmciple as well 
as the mystical umfying Gh’k prmciple) This dualism between the active 
and the passive principle, I find also m the dualistic principle of energy and 
matter, which I find agam in the facets concerned m Ranganathan’s analysis 
Altogether I beheve the distance of the two classifications in abstract is not 
so far and even less than between UDC and the old Dewey Glassification which 
m appearance seems to be so much closer related to UDG and is m fact so 
m a formal sense 

The annexed schematic drawmg in various forms I often used before the 
Second World War m lectures or exhibitions, to explam the “fourfold roots” 
m a vam attempt to make clear a four dimensional scheme 


7 FID/CA 


Surely we have in a spiritual sense a stronger relation between CG 
and UDG, a stronger relation because Ranganathan has been wilhng to act 

2 ^ 
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as leader for the theoretical study of classification in the FID (FID 
Committee GA) 

Here FID owes tremendously to this fertile thinker. In the Remew of docu^ 
mentaiion appeared a number of articles and reports (See annex) which were 
backed by various other studies Ranganathan published elsewhere (See Annexed 
list of publications of Ranganathan within FID) 


8 Q,ualities of Ranganathan 

All those publications show that he possesses 

1 the quality of bemg a tramed philosopher, 

2 the tolerance and wisdom of a countryman of Gandhi of the best sort, and 

3 the knowledge and capacity to bring together and unify the thoughts 
which have directed the present important classifications 

Summarizmg, those three characteristics make together Ranganathan and 
more than that 

I know that the task to bring together the two main umversal multi-dimensional 
and dynamic classifications is almost superhuman and I must confess to feel 
myself imable, even to fulfil it in part But if we can see one in whom we 
have confidence he will make at least a serious attempt to unify, I think it 
is our wise friend from the East 

9 Papers of Dr Ranganathan Written within FID 

Annual reports of Dr Ranganathan^ Rapporteur of RJDfCA 

Report 1 General theory of classification— Abgtla'V2,ll 2, June 1951 (reprinted in FID 
18th Conference, Rome, 1951, Rapports I, 16 ) 

Report 2 Optional facets m hbrary classification (9)— Abgtla V 2, N 7, September 1952, 
p 173-200. 

Reports General theory of classification— Review of documentation V 20, N 1, March 1953, 
p13-18 

Report 4 General theory of classification— FID circular letter F54-40, May 1954, mimeogprap- 
hed, 14 p 

Report 5 Mixed notation and zones m an array— FID circular letter F55-37, May 1955, 
mimeographed, 14 ^ 

Report 6 Zone analysis and eflGlciency table— FID circular letter F56-50, June 1956, mimeo¬ 
graphed, 18 p 

Report 7. Classification of commodities and services— FID circular letter F57-72, August 
1957, mimeographed, Ap 

Report 8. Classification of environmented entity— Review of documentation V 25, N 4, 
November 1958, p 122-127 

Report 9 Classification and retrieval—Problems of pursuit— Armais of library science V 6, 
1959, p 33-43 

Report 10 Telescoping of facets and mixed notation— Review qf documentation V 27, 1960, 
p 54-56 

Report II. Facet sequence and telescopmg in the schedule, 1961 
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Other papers by S R Ranganathan published in the FID Revue de la Documentation^^ 

—International summer school on designing of documentary classification— Review of documenta¬ 
tion V 22, N 3, September 1955, p 95-98. 

—Common isolates in documentation work (1): Terminology and anteriorising isolates— 
Review of documentation'V 22, N 1, March 1955, p 18-25. 

—Common isolates in documentation work (2): Anteriorising isolates— Review of documentation 
V 23, N 2, June 1956, p 43-48. 

—Common isolates in documentation work (3): Time isolate— Review of documentation^ V 23, 
N 3, September 1956, p 70-79. 

—Common isolates in documentation work (4): Space isolate— Review of documentation^ V 24, 
N 1, February 1957, p 18-28. 
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CHAPTER B2 


Changing Concepts of Classification: 
Philosophical and Educational Implications 

Jesse H Shera 

AND 

James W Perry 

0 Input Infonnatiou 

To THE traditional needs of m an for air, water, food, and shelter. Professor 
Platt of the University of Chicago has added a fifth essential to physical survival, 
the need for novelty. Every prisoner who has undergone solitary confinement 
has known the meaning of “stir crazy”, but recent experiments in sensory 
deprivation have shown that men placed in an environment from which a 
maximmn amount of sensory variation had been removed soon came close 
to the brink of madness. The human being, in both his physical and mental 
attributes, has not been made to operate in a vacutun. The human brain 
not only organizes, it exists in order to organize, and it becomes seriously 
dereinged if it is denied the opportunity for organization. The fifth need of 
man, writes Professor Piatt, “is the need for what can be called—in a mathe¬ 
matical sense— “information for a continuous, novel, unpredictable, non- 
redundant, and surprising flow of stimuli.”^ This input information cons¬ 
titutes the raw material for organization of sense perceptions into meaningful 
patterns. This activity of organization of input information not only charac¬ 
terizes the sane mind but also is necessary to maintain its sanity. Without 
organization into meaningful patterns, sense perception becomes chaos and 
insanity. 


01 Music 

Similarly, Leonard Meyer in EmoHon and meaning in musicy sets forth the 
thesis that formal music is dominated by an inherent intellectual meaning, 
a meaning that is based on a combination of pattern recognition that alternates 
between &miliarity (repetition) and innovation (surprise). Thus the occidental 
is unsatisfied by oriental music when first exposed to it because in it he can 
discover no pattern of familiarity and heaice no possibility for sur^Hrise, but 
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to one reared m Western culture, Mozart’s genius was, as has been said, 
that he combined the maximum of surprise with a maximum of inevitability * 

1 Process of New InfViriiiatioik 

This need of the bram constantly to process new information is not confined 
to the aesthetic world. It is an inherent characteristic of the nervous system 
of at least the higher animals, and is part of the process of mtellectual growth 
arwl l^aiidng. A major part of the nervous system is not predetermined at 
birth but grows contmuously under the impact of stimulation and e:qjenence— 
through die orgamzmg and processing of information Puppies, reared, 
in so far as possible, in isolation from external stimuli were found to be perceptibly 
more stupid than dogs raised under “normal” conditions The brain must 
constantly process some kmd of information, attention may wander but it 
does not cease The total capacity for handlmg information, though it vanes 
from mdividual to mdividual and is sharply differentiated between man and 
the higher mammals, is roughly constant for each individual, like the capacity 
of a water pipe through which only a given amount of flow can be forced 
Moreover, the brain of man and the higher mammals not only structures, 
classifies, or organizes, the information it receives, it searches for and creates 
structure and pattern in the environment The brain, as the psychologist 
says, has “closure”—^the ability to fill in the gap in a pattern—so that a con¬ 
clusion can be reached despite a missing fragment of evidence Thus events 
can be anticipated without having been previously eiqperienced The lion 
IS in hot pursuit of the antelope, because he perceives in the creature that 
which IS edible, though he may never have seen such an animal before But 
to the lion he is “like” that which is known to be edible and hence the anti¬ 
cipation of a hearty breakfast Conversely, nature in the struggle for survival 
has deliberately used deception to confuse and promote false analogy and 
nusclassification from fragmentary evidence Thus crypsis among the insects 
IS a form of camouflage used to deceive the enemy into classifymg a potential 
victim as a leaf or twig Gertam defenceless moths may assume the physical 
attributes and even the behavior of a wasp to protect themselves from predation * 

11 Accretion of New Information 

Thus the bram “reasons” by clues and analogies, and “solves” problems 
by their fragmentation mto parts sufiiciently “familiar” to adimt of separate 
solution. Man uses symbols which are the essence of analogy, and indeed 
the very nature of man himself as man is this highly developed ability to orgamze, 
process, and Uam information As this need for information, for somethmg 
upon which the bram can feed, drives individuals, so also with ecfual force 
It drives societies and cultures It is the basis of all collective behavior for the 
collective mind operates m the same way as the individual brains of which 
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It IS composed, it may learn more slowly, adjust itself less quickly, m short 
be less efficient m its processmg of information, but it is stimulated by the 
same drives and it operates in the same way A society, therefore, that is to 
avoid stagnation and decay must provide for the introduction of new information 
with which the collective mind can nourish itself, just as the mdividual needs 
a steady accretion of new infoirmation for his mmd to process Hence one 
achieves the paradox that the only stabihty is m instability, and the only 
permanence in classification is reclassification 

2 Symbolised Thinking 

But the mind cannot weave its patterns of information that the senses, through 
the nervous system, have commumcated to it, unless that information is commu- 
mcated in some form that the bram can mampulate One may question 
whether every process of thihkmg mvolves language, but to conceive of thought 
without some form of symbolization is difficult if not impossible, and the dis¬ 
cussion here can at least be limited to symbohzed thinking—^to thinking for¬ 
malized m language Symbols, says Hans Reichcnbach, are “first of all, 
physical bodies, like all other physical things”,* whether they be words of 
a printed page, air waves capable of producmg the sensation of sound when 
they strike against the human ear, movements of the human hand or head, 
or artifacts employed to symbolize a nation, a religious faith, or any form 
of social orgamzation or concept But symbols are more than physical entities, 
they are things with meamng Meaning, therefore, still followmg Reichenbach, 
IS a quality imposed on and possessed by symbols The physical things called 
symbols have a function which they acquire by being put into a certam corres¬ 
pondence with observed facts— a. function through which the symbol “operates”. 
This fimction, or quality^, is called meaning In animals, meaning, as the 
function of symbols, may depend directly upon the correspondence between 
symbol and the fact for which it stands, at such a stage symbols become essen¬ 
tially signals But in man, and possibly in the higher apes, whether a symbol 
has the function of meamng does not depend merely on the symbol and the 
facts in question but also on the use of certam rules called the rules of language 
The structurmg of symbohsm into language mtensifies the function of meamng 
Language then becomes a structured body of knowledge symbolized in ways 
that permit its mampulation by the human nervous system 


3 Stractore of Language 

The system of rules that is the structure of language is not a closed class; man 
frequently invents new rules for special purposes and for which new symbols 
are needed. The signs and lights employed for the r^ulation of motor traffic 
form a “langfuage” different from ordmary language m its symbols and rules. 
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Laii^age is, therefore, not only being constantly enlarged or reshaped to 
meet the requirements of life, but new languages are being mvented for special 
jpurposes for which easting languages are inefficient or inappropriate 

Language, then, is more than a symbolized structuring of knowledge or 
information Language and knowledge are inseparable If knowledge were 
not eiqpressible through language so that the human bram could receive it, 
mtepret it, and otherwise mampulate it, the achievement of knowledge 
would be impossible for man 


31 Influence of Language 

Because language as symbol epitomizes knowledge, and is the instrument 
by which the bram is able to comprehend knowledge, language largely deter- 
mmes conduct and behavior Even among primitive races the power of 
symbols to influence and control action is very great, and as the accumulated 
body of human e^enence (knowledge) grows, the role of its structuring becomes 
increasingly important, m a k ing possible both the assimilation of increasingly 
mtricate bodies of knowledge and more complex forms of social orgamzation 
Because of the ability of man to use symbols to control action, language, or 
more precisely words, have been endowed with certain supernatural powers 
Thus incantations and other magical formulas have been employed in an attempt 
to influence future events, and man has resorted to mystical jargon to exert 
his will not only upon other individuals but also upon natural forces, physical 
phenomena, and inammate objects 


4 Structure of Knowledge 

The mtemal structure of knowledge is the system of connections that are 
patterned in the process of thinking But the psychological operations involved 
in thinkmg are fluctuating processes which, under certain conditions, skip 
entire groups of operations They do not always keep to the ways prescribed 
by logic, and man in his search for the interconnectedness of ideas cannot 
bmd himself to formalism because the brain itself will not be bound to the 
narrow steps and prescribed courses of so-called logical reasonmg Logic 
Itself is a man-made system of connectives and relationships that has evolved 
from human espenence with observed phenomena And it may he said to 
inhere in nature only because man chose to put it there The structurmg of 
knowledge that is so essential to the operation of the human brain may have 
nothing whatever to do with fo rmal ized “logic” Indeed, psychologically 
logic may be quite illogical, and who is to say, m our present imperfect 
understandmg of nature, which is more logical, or more natural, the 
operations of the nervous system itself, or the patterns that man has woven 
with it. 
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41 Sgientifio Knowusdge 

]^d!an first found in lus enviromnent a heap of disorganized facts or obser¬ 
vations. Whether system inhered in it is a matter of debate, but certainly there 
was no system apparent to him From this rubble he created structure—and 
eventually science—whicdi at least has utihty, for it provided guidance m 
attackmg the problem of survival—and eventually of controlling the environ¬ 
ment The structuring of knowledge serves as a framework of reference as 
a means for grapplmg with situations by mterpreting them as problems that 
can be attacked by applying previously generated knowledge and by conducting 
experiments to fill m gaps 

5 Creation of a System 

It must be recogmzed, however, that knowledge, mcludmg scientific know¬ 
ledge, IS not a system of certamties or well-estabhshed statements that steadily 
advance toward a state of finality Moreover, such scholars as Karl Popper 
argue that we can never claim to have attained truth “or even a substitute 
for It, such as probability” ® Whether Aristotle was convinced that there is an 
inherent order in nature discoverable by man, and that this order may be 
expressed as a permanently valid classification system is a matter for debate 
But certainly such views were widely held for centuries though the orientation 
shifted as classicism and scholasticism gave way before an evolving science 
That philosophic contemplation and logical reasoning, as the best approaches 
to an understanding of nature, yielded to experimental observation and the 
correlation of results as the primary avenue for man’s understanding of the 
cosmos, is of less importance to the epistemologist in his search for the under¬ 
standing of the growth of knowledge, than the fact that each age must create 
its own scheme of classification in terms of its own understanding of human 
phenomena Thus understandmg, or knowledge, itself must create a system, 
a scaffold, around which it can place the building blocks of experience, inference, 
and conjecture 


51 Order of Classification 

CassireT has criticised Linnaeus for havmg devised an “artificial” rather than 
a “natural” classification, a “binary nomenclature” that moves in “the realm 
of mere names”, rather than “in the realm of things”, a “mere verbal cloak” * 
But until man has achieved ultimate truth, csm a classification be anything but 
“artificial”, or at least relative to the existmg state of knowledge ^ What is 
meant by a “natural order” ? Man, himself, is a part of nature, therefore 
one could argue with equal vahdity that any order which msm has created to 
expedite his pursuit of knowledge is a “natural** order. Hence Cassirer’s 
stetement that *‘an artificial order cannot be treated as knowledge” is essentially 
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meaningless ’ Under scrutiny it crumbles apart in the fingers To insist 
that a classifier is moving toward a classification of “names” rather than of 
“things” is to miss the pomt both of classification and nomenclature Obvi¬ 
ously, to be useful, a classification must have an inherent order, but this has 
nothing to do with its “naturalness” or “unnaturalness” Of necessity a classi¬ 
fication is an ordered list of terms, or names, for only in a very limited way can 
we mampulate objects, and concepts or ideas have no physical existence at all 
and must be given names The important fact is that the name is the verbal 
correlate of the class for which it stands, it is the symbolic expression of the 
class and the members of which that class is composed. Classification can no 
more escape nomenclature than language can escape symbols. 

52 Basis of Classification 

As Ledger Wood points' out, the peculiar characteristic of all knowledge is 
“that It is always of or about an actual or supposed object other than itself ” ® 
Referential transcendence is then, according to 'Wood, an indispensable feature 
of all knowledge, and therefore cogmtive transcendence always is inherent m 
the knowledge-situation Classification, therefore, if it is to be useful in the 
development of man’s knowledge must reflect, in a variety of ways, this referen¬ 
tial element The concepts with which it deals must refer to each other in ways 
that are in harmony with or contribute to this knowledge-situation Only 
thus can classification be useful to the scholar, and the proper object of study of 
the epistemologist 


53 Value of Glassification 

“The value of classification”, writes Jevons, “is co-extensive with the value 
of science and general reasomng Whenever we form a class we reduce multi¬ 
plicity to unity, and detect, as Plato said, the one in the many The result of 
such classification is to yield generalized knowledge ”» Perhaps no one has 
more vigorously stated the importance of classification to epistemology than did 
Professor Bowen, almost a century ago “The first necessity which is imposed 
upon us by the constitution of the nund itselfi is to break up the infimte wealth 
of Nature into groups and classes Perhaps it will be foimd that classi¬ 
fication IS not only the begi nning , but the culrmnation and the end, of human 
knowledge 


54 Taxonomy 

In one sense Cassirer’s critique of L inna eus is valid, for it is a protest against 
the extent to whi<di, begi nn i ng in the eighteenth and particularly durmg the 
nin eteenth centuries, classification became identified with taxonomy. At 
about the same tune, it also became somethmg of a plaything of the logicians. 
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who, under the inhuence of Aristotelian logic, saw it as an instrument for the 
exercise of man’s powers of “reason”. To criticize these developments does not 
deny the contribution that classihcation can mahe to scientific description, 
or the role that reasoning plays in the organization of human knowledge But 
they did place both science and classification m something of a strait jacket 
For science is much more thanjevons’ “detection of identity,” and classifica¬ 
tion transcends the mere “placing together, either in thought or in actual 
proximity of space, those objects between which identity has been detected 
With the shift in philosophic thought, which is the foundation of science, away 
from logical contemplation to experimentation, there was not—^perhaps 
because of a curious form of hysteresis that frequently plagues human tbinking 
—a corresponding change m the role of classification Taxonomy and Aristo¬ 
telian logic had fastened upon classification the notion of a fixed array of speci¬ 
mens that revealed the inherent order m nature, and once discovered remains 
valid for all time Thus science supposedly supplied the buildmg-blocks with 
which taxonomy erected a permanent structure 

6 Scientific Growth 

But there is no permanence in science—^no ultimate truth in the absolute 
sense Of the revolution in scientific thought that has taken place in the first 
half of the twentienth century, Alfred North Whitehead could say 

“Fifty-seven years ago, it was when I was a young man in the University 
of Cambridge, I was taught science and mathematics by brilliant men and 
I did well in them, since the turn of the century I have lived to see every 
one of the basic assumptions of both set aside . The most fundamental 
assumptions of supposedly exact sciences set aside And yet, in the face of 
that, Ae discoverers of the new hypotheses m science are declarmg, ‘Now, at 
last, we have certitude’—^when some of the assumptions which we have seen 
upset, have endured for more than twenty centuries 

61 Ranganathan’s Unique Analysis 

One cannot condemn the taxonomists for buildmg their structures with 
bricks of straw, these were all that science gave them. But they should not 
have deceived themselves with the illusion of permanence merely because 
they had erected a pretty pyraimd m which each block had its “proper” place 
This “logic of taxonomy” has been doubly unfortunate, not only because it has 
tended to ossify classification into a rigid and supposedly permanent hierardtiy, 
but also because it has obscured the larger and far mca-e important contribution 
that classification can make to epistemology. To the hbranan, this double 
misfortune has been particularly deplorable Taxonomic classification, by 
providing him with an array of pigeon-holes mto which he could conveniently 
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slip his books or cards, has given him a false sense of security with respect to the 
retrieval of information At the same time he has been led away from epis¬ 
temology, which IS the true foundation of library science as the management 
of recorded knowledge Of all librarians, only S R Ranganathan has attemp¬ 
ted to build a bibliographic classification upon epistemological prmciples By 
demonstratmg the ways m which knowledge grows—^by “denudation, dissec¬ 
tion, lamination, and loose assemblage”^ he has clearly shown the relation 
between bibliographic classification and the patterns of man’s cogmtive growth 

62 Referentiai, Glassification 

Thus, through the mfluence of this distinguished Indian scholar and those 
who have followed, or been inspired by his teachings, librarianship is entering 
a new era in classification, a transition in which the old rigidity and assumed 
permanence of taxononuc groupmg is giving way to what Whitehead has 
called a “referential” classification— a. dynamic and flexible system, or more 
specifically a network of inter-related systems, that will give new dimensions to 
the orgamzation of recorded knowledge No longer will bibliographic classi¬ 
fication be tied to the Imeanty of the book-shelf or the catalog tray, but in time 
there will emerge systems that will be cap>able of indefinite expansion which 
will make possible an unlimited variety of correlations, and provide for a much 
more minute analysis of the materials classified than has ever been possible 
before The old dichotomy between a classification of books and a classifica¬ 
tion of knowledge will disappear, and in its place there will be thought patterns 
that simulate the mental processes or channels of the library user As man’s 
understanding of the growth of knowledge mcreases, and he learns more about 
the operation of the nervous system especially the bram, and the ways in which 
we “think”, he may be able even to provide for serendipity 

63 Potentialities of Facet Analysis 

Librarianship has not consciously assumed a static state of knowledge but 
Its conservative adherence to traditional techniques has resulted in such an 
orientation Excessive preoccupation with form, often, it must be admitted, 
for Its own sake, has laid a heavy hand upon the librarian and rendered him 
i mm obile in the face of scientific (Wissmschqftltcke) progress To a world bound 
to the formalized structure 2 ind the growmg obsolescence of the Decimal 
Classification, a world that had not been liberated as it should have been by the 
even less flexible system designed for the Library of Congress, faceted analysis 
came as a breath of fresh air So great was the significance of this innovation 
that Its potentiahties were not—^perhaps could not be—^immediately realized 
At the time of its mtroduction the librarians were not ready for it, but its im¬ 
portance IS becoming mcreasmgly recognized by those who are seriously con¬ 
cerned with the retrieval of information In hbrary practice, facet analysis 
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has opened the door for the introduction of electronic technology, popularly 
known as machine searching This has made possible a far greater depth of 
literature searchiz^ than could ever be achieved with a traditional card catalog 
of manageable proportions The faceted approach has expanded to almost 
limitless boundaries the range of questions that the reference librarian ask, 
and for which answers can be achieved with speeds that to an earlier generation 
would have been beyond belief The opportumties for mechanization which 
the faceted approach revealed has revolutiomzed the total cost structure of 
library service by making possible an mtensity of literature search that pre¬ 
viously would have been beyond the limits of econonuc practicability even for 
the largest libraries Far from noaking the librarian an automation, a “slave to 
the machine”, it promises him a new freedom, a mastery over his materials 
that he has never enjoyed before 

7 Ranganathan’s Theory of Librarianship 

But important as these practical ends are, the great contribution of Ran- 
ganathan’s methods lies m the theory of librarianship itself As was suggested 
above, facet analysis derives from Ranganathan’s investigations into the way 
in which knowledge grows, and m his work for the first tune, librarianship, as 
the science of the management of knowledge, merges with epistemology This 
distinguished Indian philosopher found librarianship little more than a bundle 
of techniques, a rather simple technology, and he, and his followers, have 
raised it to an intellectual discipline in its own right Thus he has laid the 
theoretical foimdations upon which others can build Important as the 
Colon Classification is as an exemplification of his theories, one may hazard 
the not unreasonable guess that it is the theory upon which the scheme is based 
that will survive and stimulate the mmds of future generations long after the 
ingemous scheme itself has been superseded Epistemology decrees that each 
age must fabricate its own classifications, but the epistemological foundations 
of those classifications are constant 

“The One remains, the many change and pass ” Philosophy is still the “pilot 
of life” 


8 Librarianship—an Latellectual Discipline 

The implications of these changing concepts m the orgamzation of knowledge 
are no less important for the education of the librarian That hbrary educa¬ 
tion has so long remamed at the vocational level is due to misunderstanding 
of librarianship and a misuse of education. The failure to see librarianship 
as anythmg other than a technology has made its training programs little more 
than the commumcation of vocational skills. This has been mtensified by 
the failure to see education as anything other than compressed experience. 
But hlnrarxanship can be an mtellectual discipline in its own right, and education 
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IS not a substitution for experience, but a preparation for it. There is no 
substitute for esjperience, and the only way to obtain it m a specific activity, is 
to engage in that activity Hence professional education is particularly vulner¬ 
able to the encroaches of apprenticeship and practical training Librananship, 
if it is ever to become anything other than a vocation, must abandon the practice 
of putting its students through what Robert M Hutchins has called, “little 
fake experiences m the classroom’* We must teach our pupils theory, not 
techniques, prmciples rather than practice 


91 Profession, vs. Vocation 

The practitioners who set themselves up as authorities in professional educa¬ 
tion—and every practitioner does—constantly cry for imtials into the profes¬ 
sion who know how to do this or that, never why they do it If one elects to 
spend two years of professional “study” learmng how to classify by the Decimal 
system, then suddenly finds himself employed in a special hbrary for which the 
DC is completely unfitted, he will be lost But if he has spent his years of 
education preparing himself to comprehend the theoiy of classification, he will 
be able to work out his own formulas for either the Decimal system or any other 
that he might encounter or fabricate Similarly, the teacher who teaches 
only “facts” or techmques, may one day awaken to \hs, fact that the world has 
gone on without him, and that his students have passed him by But we are 
less concerned with the personal tragedy of the individual teacher than the 
greater tragedy of the profession For a profession that pins its hopes in a 
technologry is not truly a profession, it is a vocation and a very ephemeral 
vocation as that. 


92 Educational Librarianship 

Librananship stands in such a perilous position at this very moment Because 
it has put Its faith in a technology, it rejects innovation, recoils from self-scru¬ 
tiny, and babbles incoherently of “fright and frankenstein”, when confronted 
by “a machine” This fear of the machine is a normal reaction against what 
Robert M Hutchins has called “the cult of scientism,”^® a cult that has done 
great disservice to science, and one which few good scientists follow At the 
beginnmg of this essay, we spoke of man’s need for information, and because 
the world presents itself to us as a mass of incomprehensible items, we are led 
to the worship of information by the simple process of collectmg facts and 
subjectmg them to examination This, according to John Dewey, is still 
the curse of education, particularly in the social sciences But man cannot 
understand the environment merely by lookmg at it One of the primitive 
assumptions of science is that we live in a umverse of order, an order that js 
determined by and controlled through the operation of certain fimdam^n r.8i1 
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principles that admit of reasonably exact definition and yield ultimately to 
elucidation Thus man reaches the conclusion that there is a body of umversal 
laws that can be g^asp>ed by the human intellect and utilized effectively m the 
solution of human problems One cannot quarrel with this view, for it em¬ 
phasizes anew the need of education to deal with these basic metaphysical 
problems, rather than with facts alone But at the same time, this intensive 
inquiry into the nature of the environment had led to a blind devotion to the 
fact for its own sake Thus has arisen the cult of scientism which holds that 
eveiythmg that is not science is antiquated and irrelevant, for science is modem, 
enlightened, and progressive. Paradoxically, this has also led to an equally 
irrational rejection of science, because ‘‘science cannot tell us where to go”. 
Because men can use science for evil purposes as well as for good, there has 
grown up a popular distrust of science, a behef that science itself will lead man 
to destruction, an anti-mtellectuahsm that holds that too much knowledge, 
like a little knowledge, is “a dangerous thmg”. If a government exists by 
the consent of the governed, a society or a profession will become subservient 
to the machine only when it places a higher value on a technology than it does 
on creative thought The goal of education is not the assimilation of facts or 
the building of a machine, but the traming of the intellect Therefore, the aim 
of education for librarianship is the trainmg of the mtellect in matters pertaimng 
to human knowledge Librananship is not a tnck of finding a particular book 
on a particular shelf for a particular reader Of all the disciphnes, it is the 
broadest and richest—the most interdisciplinary. It reaches to the very 
centei of man’s intellectual achievements, and seeks to understand the relations 
of the parts to the whole of human knowledge If librarians fear technological 
advance it is because they have been schooled m a vocational technology 
that seeks not the understanding of man’s intellectual achievements but the 
mampulation of a set of skills 


93 Future Librarians 

Librarians are wont to lament the failure of their profession to attract 
“bright” young people mto its ranks But, far too often, “the sheep look up 
and are not fed” Two hours m the library school classroom are ample to 
demonstrate how serious this mtellectual starvation can be. One does not 
nourish an active nund by stuffing it with rules. Man needs not only novelty 
—^information—^but improvement He seeks not a different society but a better 
one. Only those who recognize the important place that librari anshi p holds 
m the wisdom of the race can hope to contribute to the proper education of the 
librarian. Only such as they will be able to attract to the profession those 
“bright” imtiates who see m librarianship an important role m the improve¬ 
ment of mankind and who want to share in it. The sheep look up and must 
be fed. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE ON THE MARCH 
Discussions in Morning Walks 



Dr Ranganathan discusses library problems with his stuilcnls at D R 1’ C 
during his morning walks m Bangaloie. 
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Some of the delegates to the German Library Conference at Dusseldroffwith Dr S R Ranganathan. 
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(1957) 



Dr Rajendra Prasad, President, Republic of India, 
awarding ''PadmshrV' to Dr S R Ranganathan. 
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Dr S R Ranganathan explaining "Facet-Analysis” in classification, 





ADDRESSING THE LIBRARIANS OF JAPAN 

( 1958 ) 



Speaking on the “Re\’ohitions m Library Science” to the libianan-i nl Japan m the National 

Diet Library. Tokto 



RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Librarv Seminar (1959) 



{L to R) 

Sitting S Ashraf Beatrice Holt (Ciilluial Ojiu}, US Wheal Lorn OSilc), Giija 

K\mm{lCWAandSecrHary)^ SaraM Dilly {USIS), Kamala Kaponi {USIS),\ Sahai (iCWA), 
U Kapoor (mi) 

Standing: S Anbari (Delhi School of Economics), 0 S Sachadeva (CSL), li C! Tiwan (ICWA), 
R S Goyal (DPI), B LBharadwaja (PknnmgCommmm), Suieridai Nath (CSL), N M Kcikar 
(CSL), N C Chakravarly (Finance Ministry), ] Saha (LSI), P N Kaula (Delhi Universily), K S 
Dalai (Delhi Unimsity), Dr S R Ranganalhan (Direitor, Seminur), S P Kulsliicsish (Liilmo 
Ministry), V Sundaram (Labour Mtnulry), P K Garde (Etafe), S Das Gupta (Delhi Ihinmity), 
L G Parab (Archaeological Dept), B Sen Gupta (Mtional Library), M M L 'Pandon (DPL), M N 
Nagaraj (National Library), H M Kulkaini (Applied Economic Research), T R Shah (Ihiesio), 
S P Phadnis (CSIR), S N Raghav (ICCR) 






EXPLAINING POSTULATIONAL APPROACH TO CLASSIFICATION 

Library Study Circlcj (1960) 



Sittuiii (L to R) 

Dr S R Rangaiiathan, Di Ruthermond IGeimau Enihm}. Di \iogi iDipfutmnt oj Urmm, BHl , 
P N Kaula (Librarian & Head of ike Dept oJ Lib Si, BHL i. L S Shukla ^Ledioer in Lib Si, BHL\, 
Mr^ Asha Kaula, B N Ghatak (Depul) Lihianan, BHL i, M Rajbee [A\dt bhmmn, BHl; 

Standing (L to R) 

\'irendia Kumai {Ceiitial Seclt Libiai]' ^elv Delhi uGG Q\xi}2li {BHL > \? TnpBiihi [Medual 
College, Kanpui), M S Sii\asta\a [Diniy Rei^eaich Imiilule, Kainab, \ Saibhit Lnunsitw, 
Mava Chakiavarty (BHU), Rcba Ro\ (Onjwi; G X \ \ as [Cential Libiw)! Bhopalw K Siuraman 
(Allahabad Umwsity)(Lucknow Uiihenitr), T Khosla [Mi)anda Home, Delhu 
h? Sn\zsiei\ 2 L (Allahabad Unhe}silyj:Lyi? \BHV , R A Lai iBHL^, P X Ganpo 
(Kashnm Unwasih), D D Agaiual (H C Colleoe, Vaianmi), Om Prakash (olltiie, 

Amitsai) 





INDIA’S FELICITATIONS TO THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

Berlin (1961) 



Dr S R Ranganathan offering India’s felicitations to the National Liliraiy, East Hi rim at its Tei- 
centenary m 1961. Prof S Bashiruddm, Director & Head ol the Dept of Library Science, Rajasthan 
University also attended the celebrations on behalf ol India. 






ALL INDIA SEMINAR ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

(1962) 



[L to R) G M Patil (Asstt Curator of Libraries, Mysore), Di S R Ranganathan, Dr Ment>n (Direitor 
of Extension Services, Govt of India), R R Dewakar (E\‘Goiertwr of Bihar), Dm Ckmda iDireitor of 
Piiblu Instruction, Mywre), M R Narsimha Ivengai {Ex-Member, City Corpoiatiou, Bangalore and 

Secretary, Mysore Library Asmlation i 



DOCUMENTATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTRE 
First Batch of Trainees with the Governor of Bihar 



{L to R) Sittvif I Mr M R Narsimha AyNangai {Wivdm imd Sfaelmw Mhofc 
Library Assomtion)^ 3 Hon’blc M Ananlhasayanam Ayyangai ((Ioihuioi, Ihkr 
mi Chairmen, Ramianalkn CMimemoration Volume (minilUc), ^ I)i S R 
Ranganathan {Hon Profcssoi), 6 A Ncdamt’gham {Reiuki) 

Standing. B Prasad, B S Mane, C V Siiba Rao, M V R Rao, Diinsli I'JIuuk , 
D N Gupta, A S Rai 2 ada, G K Aioia. 






CONFERMENT OF D LITT BY THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH (USA) 



Rec.Mp.ents oi D Utt Degree with Dr E Litchfield. Chancellor of the Pittsburgh Un.versUy (Ce.ttre). 
(I (ft (0 RiM Dr L Quincy Mumford {Likanan of Congress), Dr S R Ranganathan, Dr E Litchfield, 
' ■' ^ Dr C E Shannon, Dr W Weaver {Vice Chancellor of the PtU) 



















CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 



Mr M Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Goveino) 
of Bihar ^ Formerly Speaker, Lok Sab ha, New 
Delhi) He acted as the Chairman of the 
Ranganathan Commemoration Volume 
Committee 


NATIONAL SEMINAR ON DOCUMENTATION DRTC 
(5-10 JUNE 1963) 



njaya, Mr J Saha (/^7 Rapporteur General), Mr D A Tellis (LRDE), 
Mr A Neelameghan [DRTC) ^ 



WITH THE FACULTY OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY & INFORMATION SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH (JUNE 1964) 



{L to R) Miss Eliisabcth Nesbitt, Dr S R Ranganatlian, Mrs Jean Adelman 
Slniidinifil, to R): Dr NasstT Shaiily, Assistant Dean J Clement Harrison, Dean Harold 
Lanroui, Dr A D Osborn, Mr Norman Horrook 


THE MASTER AND THE EDITOR 



Dr S R Ranganathan iMth P X Kanla 
llVlin^ Lfiimr al BRTC at Ban^alcK* m 
October 1962 


AMERICAN SEMINAR ON LIBRARY SCIENCE 
(1964) 



Di ^ R Rinsanailiaii (ri'agtd in a d.Nai<v(n uiil a ^‘nrnar Giatp at ilie Graduate 
NIk'hI lit and Iiili iiraiiin Smius Ui.nrKiiv <!' PiiidiiirirlL PitNliiisli (USA! 




S R Raii^iiiwtliaii li»»«l Uwiiinenlaliiai al llic Ikunirataluaii Rfwd' 

Traiiiiiii! (aiiln. Raiigali'ii "I wliali la k iIu'H oa PiofMir. 






















CHAPTER B3 


A Note on the Compatibility of two Informa^ 
tion Systems 9 Colon Classification and 
Western Reserve University (Encoded Tele¬ 
graphic Abstracts) and the Feasibility of 
Interchanging their Notations^ 


Jessica S Melton 

1 WRU and Colon Glassification 

11 Similarity 

The similarity between the aims and accomplishments of the Colon Classi¬ 
fication of S R Ranganathan and the Encoded Telegraphic Abstracts of J W 
Perry and associates, which shall be referred to in this paper as the WRU 
(Western Reserve University) system, has been noted by many documentalists. 
Each system overcomes the rigidity of conventional hierarchical classification. 
Each system allows for the recording of any number and kinds of facets which 
may characterise a piece of literature, as well as for their interactions. Each 
extends “infinite hospitality” to new and yet undiscovered facets. Each 
system stresses the importance of first characterising on the “idea plane” 
rather than on the “verbal plane”. It is obvious that the development of 
both systems was motivated by the same purposes, and it is scarcely surprising 
that the WRU system should have many features in common with Colon 
Glassification, although it would be impossible to estimate the extent to which, 
consciously or otherwise, the WRU system has been influenced, even guided 
in its development by the earlier Colon Classification, 

12 Differences 

Present day differences in degree of mechanisation of the USA and India 
are perhaps, the reason for most of the differences between Colon Classification 
and the WRU system. But whatever the reasons for these differences, they 
are more superficial in nature than may be apparent at ficrst glance. 
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2 Fimdamental Categories 

The only difference that might, perhaps, appear to be something more than 
superficial, pertams to the Colon Glassification’s five fundamental categories 
time, space, energy, matter, and personality The user of Colon Glassification 
must understand his subject matter in terms of these five fundamental categories 
In addition, m classifying what Dr Ranganathan terms “nucro thought”, the 
GC also mvestigates his subject matter in terms of actand, energy 

isolate, and actor The classifier workmg with the WRU system proceeds 
m almost an identical way He also is given “fundamental categories”, 
though they are not so named Since he is workmg almost entirely with 
nucro classification, he too is lookmg for actand, action, or energy isolate, actor 
The GG classifier may find the characteristics to be classified group themselves 
mto several rounds or ramifications These he records in a prescribed sequence 
The WRU classifier workmg with micro classification also encounters the need 
' for recordmg characteristics in depth, round after round and level upon level 
The similarities enumerated above exist on the idea pl?ne of classification 

21 Terminology 

The differences between the two systems are predominantly on the notation 
plane On the face of it, there are also considerable differences on the vei bal 
plane, but these differences are readily resolved, albeit by different means for 
each, as will be shown later The end purpose, however, that of consistent nota¬ 
tion IS the same for each To attain this consistency the GG classifier refers 
to a schedule of approved terminology, while the WRU system’s semantic-code 
elimmates the need of an authority list of acceptable terminology through the 
automatic encoding of natural language terms mto a consistent notation Thus 
when a GG classifier changes the word cunng to therapeutics or therapy, he is 
achievu^ consistency by consulting a schedule The WRU classifier may use 
any of these words, because the automatically accomplished encoding would 
render either one semantically as a notation whose meaning is “the act of helping 
or making better by medical treatment” 

3 Notation 

The differences on the notation plane are of little consequence intellectually 
Each notation was designed to be used m a somewhat different way to achieve 
the required identification of documents of pertinent mterest Thus, the GG 
notation was designed for visual consultation The WRU notation was designed 
for exploitation by machine The attention to sequence, for example, which is 
vital to the efficient use of the GG, is of only mcidental concern to the WRU 
system. However, so compatible to our natural sequence of perception is the 
sequence of recordmg aspects of reality prescribed by Dr Ranganathan, that the 
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WRU system basically adberes to the same sequence, thougfh not for purposes 
of exploitation, but rather to satisfy the natural mclination of the classifier 
Rounds and levels are mdicated m the WRU system by symbols whose function 
IS to signal the machme that it has come to the beginnmg or end of a level or a 
round The five fundamental categories and the actand-action-actor relation¬ 
ship are signalled by other devices called role-indicators, which are the analogue 
of the GG punctuation symbols denotmg Personality, Matter, Energy, Space, 
and Time 


4 Steps in. CSlassification 

In a paper entitled “Natural, Glassificatory, and Machine Languages’’ pre¬ 
sented by Dr Ranganathan before An International Gonierence for Standards 
on a Gommon Language for Machine Searching and Translation sponsored 
by Western Reserve Umversity and Rand Development Gorporation m Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, Umted States of America, September 6-12, 1959, he mcludes a 
demonstration of the steps in classification from a raw title to its GG number 
The raw title reads “Effect of a dosage of 5 cc of G367 every two days for dog 
bite” The GG Glass number is L71 424, K1 663G367, b 635 6aB2 j 

Dr Ranganathan explains the process of classification in seven steps For 
the purpose of clarifymg the high degree of correlation between the WRU 
system and GG, let us follow a WRU classifier’s progress firom the raw title 
to completed notation A word of explanation should be injected here first, 
however The WRU system is rarely applied to titles only In both the opera¬ 
tional and research projects in which the WRU system has been applied and 
developed, either whole documents or informative abstracts have been used in 
order to obtain classification in the depth desired by the sponsors of these 
projects ® Of course, the WRU system can be applied to titles alone and in 
such as application the process of interpolation of implied information would 
be identical to that in Step 1 outlined m Dr Ranganathan’s paper 

41 Golon Glassification 

Step 0—Step 2 G, outlmed by Ranganathan, which are reproduced im¬ 
mediately below are essentially the same for classifiers workmg both systems 
Here is an illustration of the seven steps prescribed for classifying a document 
without phase relation 
A Step 0 Raw Title 

“Effect of a dosage of 5 cc of G367 every two days for dog-bite” 

1 Explanation 

Raw title is the title found in the document 
B Step 1 Expressive title 

“Effect” of mjection “of a dosage of 5 cc” of “the vaccme” G367 “with a 
periodicity of” two days “for curmg” “the disease” “of the central nervous 
syitem” “caused by virus firom” dog-bite “m Medicine”. 
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1 Explanation 

1 The following kernel terms have been inserted along with their auxilia¬ 
ries within quotes, to make explicit the basic class and the isolates omitted 
in the raw title but implied in it 

Injection Disease 
Vaccine Central nervous system 
Periodicity Virus 
Curmg Medicme 

2 ‘Medicine’ really stands for the basic class dealing with the humein 
body 

G Step 2 K.emal Title 

“Effect iryection 5 cc Vaccine G367 periodicity of two days Curing 
Disease Central nervous system Virus dog-bite Medicine 
1 Explanation 

(a] Auxiliaries are omitted 

(3) Only the kernel terms are retained 

(c) ‘Medicme’ is the basic term 

(d) The other terms are isolate terms 

(e) Each of the terms denotes a facet of the subject of the document 

Steps 2 D through Step 7 are a demonstration of the application of the CG 
postulates and schedules leading to the ultimate assignment of the Colon 
Number 


42 WRU SYSTEM 

The WRU classifier goes along a different path operationally, though on 
the idea plane he is viewing his subject in essentially the same way as is the GG 
classifier The WRU classifier has before him a skeletal orgamsation pattern 
into which he may fit the terms of this raw title The pattern calls for the 
indication of actand-action-actor, or agent, and related characteristics This 
organisational framework directs him to seek out the term or terms which 
fill the role of actand, in this case he chooses “central nervous system” To 
this term, he affixes a role indicator KEJ, which indicates that this term, in 
the frame of reference of the field which he is classifymg, is an entity (the an¬ 
alogue of Ranganathan’s Personality) whose role is that of actand Before 
each role indicator-term combmation, he writes a symbol to indicate the 
beginmng of a chain of characteristics as follows 

&KEJ Central nervous system 

Next he looks for those terms which denote actions and actors acting upon the 
actand There are, m order of their appearance in the title, three terms 
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denoting action tnjeciton, curing, and disease. These actions have actors or 
agents vaccine mrus and dog « He understands that two agents relate to one 
action while the third agent relates to two actions. Therefore, he groups the 
actions with their actors using symbolism to separate these umts. Thus he 
lecords the terms and aflSxes to them either the role mdicator KAM (action) 
or the role indicator KQJ" (actor) as appropriate 


-KAM 

disease 

,kqj 

virus 


dog 

-KAM 

curing 

,kqj 

G367 

,KAM 

injection' 


The WRU abstractor is aware that there is another set of relationships 
involving virus and dog which he has already designated as agents of disease 
These relationships are that of parasite to host, the analogue of the CG Entity- 
Source Principle Two role indicators exist for the designation of this rela¬ 
tionship for medical classification They are KOP (parasite) and KOH 
(host) These role indicators are added to the role indicators for agents and the 
group of relationships now reads 

-KAM disease 

,KQ,J KOP virus 

,KQJ KOH dog 

421 TELEGRAPHIC ABSTRACT 


Next the WRU classifier fills in the rest of the data (amount and periodicity) 
given in the raw title His fimshed classification (called a “telegraphic abs¬ 
tract”) will read as follows ( a full explanation of all the symbols is given on 
the followmg pages where the two schemes are coirelated) 


&KEJ 
-KAM 
,KQJ KOP 
,KQJ KOH 
,KAM 
,KQJ 

*NMT 005 cc 

,KAM 

,KIT 

*NMT 002 
&M 0001 


central nervous system 

disease 

virus 

dog 

curing 

C367 

mjection 

days 
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5 Gompaxison of GG and WRU 

The component parts of the two clzussifications are compared on the following 
pages The Colon Number and its meaning are given in the first two columns 
The WRU teli^aphic abstract and its meaning axe given in the last three 
columns The telegraphic abstract is shown in its two stages, the first stage as the 
classifier records it with punctuation symbols and role indicators affixed to 
natural language terms, and the second stage which shows the semantic codes 
for each word These codes are assigned by machine 

51 Table of comparison 

A comparison of classification schedules, le the CG schedules and their 
generic-specific aspects with the WRU Semantic Code and its generic-specific 
aspects, will not be considered in this paper However, an explanation of the 
generic and specific meanmg of the code for each term used in the WRU 
telegraphic abstract version is included 

6 Gorrelations on Idea Plane 

61 Complete Correlations 


1 lines 3-4 

In both systems, the isolate central nervous system is placed in the category of 
personality and is mdicated by CC, Actand-Action-Actor Postulate and WRU 
role mdicator KEJ (actand) as the actand, or recipient of the action 

2 lines 6-7 

Disease is indicated m both systems as Energy by CG colon and WRU role- 
mdicator KAM (action) 

3 lines 9-15 

Virus and dog are indicated in both systems as 

(a) personality-actor by GG Actand-Action-Actor Postulate and by WRU 
role indicator KQJ (actor) 

{h) the relationship of virus to dog is given by GG Entity-Source Prmciple 
by WRU role indicators KOP (parasite) and KOH (host) 

4 lines 20-21 

G367 IS indicated as a vaccine, specifically G367, and as an actor, by Dr 
Ranganathan’s Actand-Action-Actor Postulate and by the WRU role-indicator 
KQJ (actor) However C367 m another aspect must be considered to have 
no correlation (see below. Cl) 

5 Imes 22-23 

In both systems the fact that the quantity of vaccine is 5 cc is indicated 
m close conjmiction with the notation for vaccme 

6 Imes 25-26 
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GCCdm 

Smk 

MmiitgcfCC 

luktlm 

WRU Tgtqrapliu Mstract 
{Sj/miols writai J; 
CJflMtjMf) 

WRU Shslm U tlip 
EniU mis EmM 

tf WJ Mm 

11 

24 

virus 

virus 

MACR.037. 

a member of the Class micro¬ 
organism, specifically titm 

12 





beginning of an isolate 

13 


w 

personality (2nd round) KOJ 
(2iid level) 


personality—actor 

W 



KOH 


personality-host 

15 

K1 

dog 

dog 

NAMLJIM 

animal in general specifically 

k 

16 





beginnmg and end of a sub- 
chain of characteristics 

17 


energy (2nd round) 

KAM 


energy-action 

18 

6 

serum therapy 

curing 

HULP.TQ,RT.001 

HULP.: the act of helping 
TQRT,; by medical treatment 
.001.: specifically emg 

19 





beginning of an isolate 


^'VdOJC. acojtsracios 
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beginning of an isolate 




CGCh 

MmingofCG 

WRU Tikircpkis SsM 


Memg of WRU JfotiAn 


Jiftder 

Mm 

{SjiiMs mritldi iy 
CMftff) 

Etiglisk mJs EmU 


29 

B 

days 

days 

LAMN,TYMM,016 

LAMNaunit 

TYMNoftinic 

016 specifically (by 

30 

2 

2((iajs) 

•NMT 


amount is stated specifically 




002 


2(4y5) 

31 

J 

energy (4th round) 




32 

J 

fact 




33 



k 


end of chain of characteristics 

U 



MOOl 


1st document in the medical file 
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In both systems the isolate injeetton is indicated as Ena^, by the CC colcm 
and by the WRU role-mdicator KAM. (acticai). 

7 lines 28-30 

In both systems the fact that the vaccine is injected at two-day mtervals is 
indicated in close coigunction with 

62 Partial Correlations 

1 Line 1 and line 34 

That this document pertains to the field of medieme is indicated in the Colon 
Number by assigmng ‘L* as the basic class. In the WRU system it would be 
assigned to the special file of micro classification for which it was classified, 
by the assigning of an arbitrary letter (here M) in conjunction with its serial 
number Thus M would designate that this telegraphic abstract is part of the 
M file, classified for some branch of the field of medicine. 

2 Lmes 18-19 

The GC schedule would dictate that serum therapy be chosen to express the act 
of curing by vaceme The WRU system does not impose this restriction, rather, 
it allows the use of a word such as curing or therapy to indicate the act, m conjunc¬ 
tion with C 367 to indicate the agent However, m both systems this therapy 
is mdicated as Energy by the CG colon and the WRU role indicator KAM 
(action) 

3 Lmes 2, 5, 8, 12, 16, 19, 24, 27, and 33 

The correlation here is of an essentially simple kmd These s>TnboIs used 
by the WRU system, but not by the GG, simply group umts of characteristics— 
isolates, facets, and chains of characteristics. Their use is neccessitated b> 
the inabihty of a machme to recogmze when scanning tape the beginning or 
end of a umt unless they are somehow tagged. For the GG Number, when 
It is prmted, there is no problem m recognizmg umts Notation, position, and 
spiacmg give clear mdication as to their groupmg One might say, then that 
on the idea plane there is a clear correlation smee m neither system is there 
any ambiguity or overlapping of segments of classified information Howc\'cr 
on the notation Plane, smee the segmentation does not precisely comcide, 
these divisional symbols are listed as partial correlation. 

63 No Correlation 

1 Lmes 21 and 26 

The GG system has by the postulate, Actand-Action-Actor, designated G 367 
vaccine as the actand of the action v^eettan. This relationship, though Ic^cally 
valid, is not recorded in the WRU telegraphic abstract It could however, 
easily be made e 3 C|dhut by affixing the role indic ator (actand) to vaccine 
in addition to the role mdicator KQJf (actor), (KQJ. G367). It is not 
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customary in the present operation to record an injected substance in both of 
these roles If at any tune searchmg experience warrants the use of this device, 

it could be used 
2 lines 31-32 

The GG classification has resolved the classification of the word effect which 
appeared in the raw title by assigmng it to the Energy category and indicating 
It as “fact”, “which is got by experim en t and observation” This resolution 
IS presumably not entirely satisfactory to Dr Ranganathan, for he says, “There 
IS now no objective prmciple to fix the position of a common isolate, such 
as ‘Effect’ It is left to our vague semantic sense ” The WRU system would 
omit any indication of this word m characterismg this title In classifymg 
medical documents the WRU system does indicate authors’ conclusions or 
theories, as such, but unless indicated as authors’ conclusions or theories, 
the characteristics are assumed to be obtamed through experiment or 
observation 


7 Result of Comparative Analysis 

71 Full Agreement 75% 

If we disregard the 9 items of the WRU groupmg symbols, we have 25 ideas 
to compare in these two classifications We have discovered that 19 of these 
are in perfect agreement on the idea plane Four agree partially Two of 
these, items 1 and 34, indicate that the basic class to which this document 
pertains is Medicine 


72 Partial Difference 

The difference is relatively slight on the idea level It is a difference of 
degree rather than concept The difference in degree of prominence of the 
designation of basic class is occasioned by the difference in physical storage 
of the two systems The CC is oriented towards large catalogues for varied 
collections The WRU system is oriented towards micro classification of 
separate fields, whose classifications are kept physically separated from radically 
different fields, but are purposely merged with closely related fields for machine 
searches 

Partial Correlation The other two partially correlating aspects, items 18 and 
19, do actually correlate rather closely on the idea plane when one considers the 
groupmg of concepts. The GG notation, 663 designates “Energy-jemm therapy- 
Personality-!3acc2«e” as a umt. The WRU system designates ‘*Action-therapy- 
Agcnt-G367” as a timt The difference then is the omission in the WRU 
system of the term serum as designating the more generic aspect of therapy by 
vaccine. However, die semantic code for vaceme contains the generic aspect 
drt^ which is implicit’in the term serum therapy. 
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73 Actual Difference 16% 

We find four items in the two classification system which do not correlate 
at all. All four of these are omissions on the part of the WRU classifier of 
the actand-actor relationship of vaccine and injection has already been discussed 
m C-1 above, and could very simply have been mcorporated in the telegraphic 
abstract The omission of the information that the characteristics of this 
title constitute a fact is omitted on prmciple from the WRU telegraphic abstract, 
as explamed in C 2 , above 


8 Transfer of Notation 

With the high degree of compatibihty of the GG and the WRU systems on 
the idea plane, a transfer of one system of notation to the other is substantially 
—and rather surprisingly—a matter of mechanics. Such transfer could be 
accomplished automatically even with relatively simple machines 

Process of Tra n sfer Briefly, the process of transfer from GG to WRU encoded 
telegraphic abstracts would consist of the followir^ steps 

1 Pi eparation of a dictionary of GG schedules and symbok to punctuation, 
role indicators, and semantic code 

2 Key punching Colon numbers with sigmficant symbolism detectable 
by position whether by fixed field or in relation to other lacets 

3 Automatically encoding Golon numbers by machme dictionary look-up 

To go from semi-encoded WRU (step 1 shown on the correlation chart' 
or fully encoded WRU (step 2 shown on the correlation chart) telegraphic 
abstracts to Golon numbers the above process would be re\ersed With rela¬ 
tively min or attention to the order of recording characteristics, the GC postulates 
could be adhered to m the WRU system 


91 Fundaxaental Relationship 

Since these systems are compatible on the idea plane, it also follows that 
the focets of either can be exploited b> a common search strategy in\ olv mg 
the Booleain pr incip les of logical product, logical sum, and logical difference 
currently used by the Center for Documentation and Gommumcation Research 
These logical principles were the basis for desi gning the WRU Searciung 
Selector and its high-speed counterpart the GE-250 Infoimation Selector 
Thus these machmes, as well as the GC and the WRU systems, stand m a 
fundamental relationship to the mathematical formulation of classes as expressed 
by Boolean algebra 
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*‘Encodmg of Information Previously Classified, Tools for Machtno Literature Searching^ 
J W Perry and Allen Kent, Eds, New York Interscience Publishers, Inc 1958 p 361-374 

3 In step 5 of Dr Ranganathan’s analysis which gives the title m Standard Facet Terms, he 

says, “ ‘Dog-bite’ has been replaced by *Dog\ ” This substitution would hkewise be 
made by the WRU analyst 

4 The WRU classifier would probably record “mjcction^* immediately after “curmg**, but 

the order of terms within this umt is not essential, and this order coincides with the GC 
order, so it is presented for the sake of correlation 



CHAPTER B4 


Classification 

Ralph R Shaw 

0 Introduction 

W^HEN this writer attempts to think about classificatioii, he finds T^imse lf 
thinking about the word as if it were written in a circle, as on a clock face, 
with no indication of where in the word to start reading. However, there 
are a few considerations that might well be brought up at this time. 

1 Colon Classification 

The colon Glassification must be recognized as a milestone in the development 
of the intellectual processes involved in the organization of the information 
that appears in recorded form. 

Whether the CG is or will be good for any particular current use in its 
current form or in its form of ten years ago, or whether it will be of any particular 
use in its native form ten or twenty years firom now, is relatively unimportant. 

Whether GG is better or worse than DG, UDC, LG or “Reader-Interest 
Glassification”, is relatively unimportant. Whether its notation is more 
or less compact than others; whether it is more or less suitable for machine 
handling of information than other notations; whether it is easier or harder 
to apply uniformly in varying types and sizes of libraries than others; whether 
its schedules are longer or shorter than those of other schemes;—^all these 
are relatively unimportant. 

11 Gontribution of CG 

What is important, to this writer at least, is that Dr Ranganathan’s w’ork 
with his CG has opened minds—^which is the hallmark of a truly great teacher. 

2 Synthetic Cfiassifilcation 

Nowhere in the world can anyone seriously discuss or think about problems 
of organizing recorded knowledge, whether on the most elementary or the 
most so phistica ted levels, without taking into account the development of 
the theory of synthetic classification that is inherent in the GG and in the work 
of all those who have worked on the devdofunent of the GG. 
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3 Two Types of Scliemes 

Fundamentally, there are only two types of classification schemes—^the 
hierarchical, of which DC, LG and BG are classic examples, and the synthetic, 
of which Colon is the most nearly pure prototype While none of the schemes 
m existence is entirely synthetic or entirely hierarchical, and both of these 
types break away firom attempting to organize knowledge from time to time— 
as when they, for pragmatic purposes, insert form divisions such as “literature” 
or “biography” or “time divisions” or similar mechamcally useful forms of 
arrang ing recorded knowledge that are auxiliary to handling the intellectual 
content. 


31 Ranganathan’s Contribution 

While even Dewey had form numbers which could be used systematically 
for synthesis, and UDG, with its semicolon relationship symbol, permitted 
a considerable amount of synthesis, the Meccano technique of synthesis and 
the very large scale elimination of hierarchical relationship is one of Dr Ranga¬ 
nathan’s contributions which led to the burgeoning of the synthetic approach 
Whether the particular scheme being promoted is Dr Taube’s Umterm indexmg, 
or the British Glassification Research Group’s approach, or the US Bureau 
of Standards* Peekaboo system, oi a scheme designed to pemut a million 
dollar computer to answer 99 questions at a time, their roots in the Meccano 
philosophy are clearly discernible 

32 Habit of Decimal Notation 

On the other hand, our habit of thinkmg in terms of hierarchical array 
and decimal notation is nowhere more clearly shown than in the publications 
edited by Dr Ranganathan himself, in which the paragraph referencing is 
strictly decimal notation (See, for example. Public library provision and docu¬ 
mentation problems, 1951, in which each paragraph is numbered in a decimal 
notation, using 0 to 9 and subdividing m many cases to three decimal places ) 

4 Depth Classification 

One of the critical questions that will, sooner or later, have to be faced—^and 
if It will come firom anyone the solution is hkely to come firom Dr Ranganathan 
and his followers—^is the extent to which more mtensive classification is really 
worth while Is it not possible that we are spending a great deal of effort 
attempting ultra-fine distinctions m classification and m the abihty of classi¬ 
fication sch«nes to handle them, when we apply and must continue to apply 
the schemes to relatively gross packages of concepts as they appear in particular 
books, articles, pages or paragraphs^ 
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41 LnarrATiON 

Even if we conceive of the classification scheme as a mf^arx; for hsinging out 
every idea on every page of every recorded bit of information, nevertheless 
m Its apphcation we are boimd to the particular information provided ta a 
particular context m a particular article. This means, in plain that in 

applying bibhographical classification schemes we arc boimd to physical 
objects or limited physical groupings of ideas ca^pressed by one author in one 
opus (whether it be a booh or a broadside). 'SNc are not dealing with logical 
concepts fireely manipulable m space, time and relationships so as to create 
new concepts that are mdependent of the particular item being indexed. 

One of the t hing s this wnter learned m college physics is that one gams 
nothing m accuracy or quahty of information by carrying out the mathematical 
manipulations and calculations to move decimal places than are given m the 
original observation. If^ as is the case in the great bulk of writing, one new 
idea per article is above par, and two or three new ideas per article is a rarity, 
and if^ as noted above, all useful relationships, classification-wise are w ithin 
the one piece bemg indexed, then one is mclined to wonder what we add by 
increasmg levels of sophistication and/or complication m bibliographical 
classification schemes. 

This, It would seem, is well worth deep thought by the best mmds m the 
field. 


5 Approach to CSlassification 

The other major ways of approaching classification are the pragmatic appro¬ 
aches made by Mooers and by Brisch (and to a considerable extent m the 
development of LG) versus the umversal approach exemplified bv DC, UDG, 
GC, etc 


51 Pragmatic Approach 

The pragmatic approach makes the buildmg of a classification scheme 
a relatively simple thoigh skilled and pamstakmg job The normal operation 
by Brisch or Mooers is to examine the particular umi-erse that is of concern 
currently to the people who want the material organized, whether that um\rerse 
be a research laboratory or a parts depot. Then, without being unduly conce¬ 
rned about what people will look for a generation from now, or what products 
will be made a generation firom now, or what reseEurch might be going on 
a generation from now, they simply find out what the current mterests and 
needs and on-going research projects are, and develop a list of headings and/or 
a coding or classification scheme to handle the existent umverse. This is a 
discreet job that ca.n be done and with care can be done so as to ha n dle the 
liTTiitfd f-Trigtir>g umverse very well. If the universe charges substantially, 
a new is then developed. Somewhat the same approach was used 
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in developing title Library of Congress classification scheme which was based 
on the Library of Congress collections as the umverse and has been expanded 
as the umverse grew 

6 XTnlversal Glassification Scheme 

61 Complications 

The developer of the umversal classification scheme has a somewhat more 
complicated job to do. He must consider hospitality, expandabihty, gr»d 
many other factors 

Another complication that comes mto the umversal scheme is that it is here 
that we enter mto debates on logic and metaphysics (whether or not they 
have anythmg to do with the mdexing of physical objects) In the case of the 
pragmatic scheme, philosophical and metaphysical considerations are at a 

rmmrmiTn 

As a rule, umversal classification schemes have been broader in the concepts 
they present than have specialized classification schemes, which tend to go 
mto much greater detail within the areas of specialization they cover 

62 Hierarghical Scheme 

Smce the context m which a concept is wanted will frequently change its 
place m the hierarchy, all fixed hierarchical schemes present certam problems 
when they attempt to serve all masters An obvious example of this occurs 
when we try to get one array of orgamzation to serve manufacturers of autogiros 
as well as foresters It is natural for the forester to think of forest fire fighting 
as a subdivision of forestry and of autogiros as a subdivision of forest fire fighting, 
since he uses it for spotting and combating forest fires It is just as natural 
for the manufacturer of autogiros to think of the autogiro as the apex of his 
pyramid of knowledge, with forest fire fightmg as a subdivision under the 
subdivison tises of autogiros 

7 Advantages of A SyntHetic Scheme 

It would appear that the primary contribution that the synthetic scheme 
can offer as against the hierarchical scheme is simply the fact that it reduces 
the length of the tables There is no reason, except that of bulk and cost, why 
hierarchical tables could not be arranged under each of the points of view 
that is necessary, with the tables prmted to put autogiros at the top of the hier¬ 
archical pyramid for autogiro manufacturers and at the bottom of the hier¬ 
archical pyramid for foresters The use of the meccano techmque eliminates 
prmtmg and press work and cuts down the bulk of comparable tables by a 
very large factor On the other hand, as is true m almost everything m this 
world, sadly enough we never get anything for nothing, so we pay for this 
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reductioji m th.e size of th.e tables by bavmg to create tbe combinatioii of concepts 
and their relationship each time we want to use th^m of having 

printed in a book after having been created once. This raises a nice question 
of balance of the machine of classification and its application. At what point 
does it become more economical to create the tables anew tim^ they 

are used and at what point does it become more economical to print up the 
tables with each of the concepts in all of the necessary or desirable ? 

If we know this, taking mto consideration all of the costs, melurling time costs, 
for both methods of presentation, we might possibly proceed a long step beyond 
the present state of confused claims in the field of classification schemes. 

71 Limitation 

Unfortunately, this writer doesn’t know the answer to this question at this 
time. He does know that many of the combinations and permutations that 
are alleged to be necessary by arithmetic mampulations clearly prove to be 
unnecessary. There is no evidence that he has been able to find, however, 
as to the number of different contexts m which concepts (whether they consist 
of one word or twelve) can usefully be manipulated. Even in the most synthetic 
of all of our schemes, there is a certam pomt beyond which we contmue fixed 
hierarchical tables, even if it is only because of the hierarchical arrangement 
provided in the alphabetical arrangement of the mam classes of GG 

8 Challenge to the Organization of Information 

It appears reasonably clear at this moment that there is no evidence that 
any mtellectual values that can be achieved by any one of the systems of 
arrangmg or classifying or notation cannot be achieved by other systems 
If there are such mtellectual gams that can be demonstrated to be true on some 
groimds other than mere assertion, then they should certainly cany great 
weight m reachmg our conclusions If there are not such gams then all that 
we really need to do m order to resolve many of the current problems m classi¬ 
fication IS careful analysis of the total statics and dynamics of the storage and 
use of the classification tables themselves m hierarchical and m synthetic 
form and with various notation schemes. 

It must be apparent firom th^e brief remarks that this writer does not think 
that we have exhausted the sgmficant challenges in the field of organization 
of information. 


81 Answer from Ranganathan 

There been a tremendous mcrcase m mterest in this field which has 
sparked a number of brilliant Tumds mto action. These achievements, which 
result largely &om the work of Dr Ranganathan and his colleagues, will even¬ 
tually produce the answers to these problems and the world will be rich e r 
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A Seldom used Device 

Theodore A Mueller 
1 Library of Congress Glassification 

In the Library of Congress system of classification. Class L is assigned to 
education and class LT to elementary and secondary textbooks covering more 
than one subject. At the end of Class LT, a note is added that if any library 
desires to assemble all textbooks on specific subjects this can be accomplished 
by adding the symbol LT to the class nrimber. 

2 Classification of Textbooks 

Textbooks on specific subjects are naturally classified with the subject. 
However, in the one or the other university or reference library their presence 
on the shelves may be unwanted by faculty member or researcher. This 
objection can be met by classifying them as usual, adding the symbol LT to the 
class number, shelving them after the regular Glass LT, and thereby assembling 
all textbooks in one place. Then they are out of the way but can still be of 
service for the study of textbooks per se. 

21 Use of the Device 

The Library of Congress never used this device. Inquiry at various American 
university libraries revealed that none of them made use of it except the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Library. There this suggestion was implemented in a 
slightly different manner. If a textbook for the study of Islam was classified 
in BP45.M8, the letters LT were prefixed resulting in the class number LTBP- 
45.M8. The Cutter number was determined from the position in class BP45. 
Shelf list cards were filed at BP45.M8 and a duplicate at LTBP45.M8. With 
the book labelled LTBP45.M8 all textbooks in the library were brought together. 

22 Special Location 

This device may be thought of as a special location. However, the usual 
method for indicating a special location is to add the name of the location 
enclosed in parentheses to the class number: BP45.M8 (Textbook Collection) 
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or BL1130 A3 (Rare Boole Gollcction} In some libraries, the name of the 
special location is prefixed to the class number, as for instance “Wason*’ m 
the Cornell TJmversity Library 


3 Perioflicals 

The University of Chicago Library has discontinued the use of the device 
described above because textbooks take us more space than is currently avai¬ 
lable. It was, however, a method that expressed not only location, but in 
a manner also relation The class letters for textbooks were used to express 
relation with the class number for textbooks on Islam. Nowhere is a 
similar suggestion made in the Library of Congress classification system Text¬ 
books are a form of publication so that such a device is entirely possible Perio¬ 
dicals (Class AP) are also a form of publication so that sirmlar treatment, 
as for instance APBLl 100 R5, is possible m order to assemble after the general 
periodicals (AP) sill periodicals on special subjects The class number BLl 100 
is the number for a periodical on Brahmanism Unlike the case of textbooks, 
however, a periodical on Brahmanism will certainly want to be mvestigated 
with all other works on Brahmanism. The desire to keep all periodicak 
together can only be justified on the plea that periodicals present a special 
space problem 

4 Relationship in the Congress Glassification 

The Library of Congress classification system then does not express relation¬ 
ship by way of juxtaposition of class numbers, but it \er^ specifically provides 
numbers in each class to express the relationship of that class to other classes 
and subjects At the begirmmg of Glass B (Philosophy), numbers are proxuded 
for the relationship of philosophy to other subjects and in Class BF ^Ps\ chologv > 
for the relationship of ps>chology to other subjects 

5 Glassification of Education 

The classification for education (Class L) was one of the earliest to be 
developed by the Library of Congress The suggestion for the treatment of 
textbooks has apparently found only one follower That happened because the 
man under whose general direction and supervision this class was developed at 
the Library of Congress subsequently became the Associate Director of Libraries 
at the Umversity of Chicago, m charge of developmg that library to modem 
high standards. That -man was James C M Hanson, from whom this WTiter 
learned the fine art of cataloguing and classifying 
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numbers as the case may be Thus it imtiated the analytico-synthetic kind 
of classification, though in a very limited way 

03 CC 

The scheme to adopt the anal 3 rtico-synthetic character completely was 
the GG In this respect, it struck an entirely new ground This scheme of 
classification analysed each subject, provided unit-schedules consisting only 
of fundamental constituent terms and prescribed several connecting symbols 
to synthesise the numbers representing these constituent terms It also gave 
a new philosophy and a new theoretical foundation as the basis for desigmng 
a scheme of classification The concept of Five Fundamental Categories, 
the postulates formulated in association with them, the Five Principles for 
Facet Sequence, the several principles for the sequence of the isolates m an 
array and the devices set forth for sharpening a focus, have given this scheme 
a scientific and a completely analytico-synthetic charactei A large volume 
of literature has appeared on this scheme, some criticising its notational intri¬ 
cacies, some appreciating its techmques, and still others admirmg its working 
and the helpfulness of the final result in arrangement Bibliographies have 
also appeared on this subject ^ Some new classification systems have adopted 
Its pattern in their design 

It would, therefore, be interestmg to trace the genesis, and the development 
of this outstanding scheme of classification, given to us by Dr Ranganathan 

I RanganatRan in England 

When Dr Ranganathan was appointed the Librarian of the Madras University 
Library in 1924, he felt puzzled He did not know how to utilise his time 
He thought of gomg back to his first calling vt^ teaching But he was advised 
by the Prmcipal of his college to defer this idea until he could go to London 
to get himself framed He reached London on 24 September 1924 and jomed 
the London School of Librananship The course included several odd subjects 
such as epigraphy, palecography, archives, Sanskrit, modern languages and 
English literature He felt repelled by this hotch-potch Fortunately W G 
Berwick Sayers was one of his teachers A few lectures on classification by 
Sayers, I am told, made him feel about the unsound foundation of the then 
current of classification systems He spent three months—October to December 
1924—observing the effect of these schemes of classification on the service 
given by several libraries 

II RiGmmr or Giassipication 

Ranganathan was greatly attracted by the Pittsburgh Classified Catalogue 
He found the value of the classified pattern. He also observed the struggle 
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in libraries in the application of the DC He found that the real ddficulty 
in DC was the placing of new subjects. Nor was the division of sciences 
helpful and fihatory Books on educational problems could not be helpfully 
classified Great difficulties were experienced in the classification of books 
in philosophy, psychology, religion, geography, and history So Banganathan^s 
mind went into the foundation of classificatioji. 

12 Colon at the Idea Plane 

Ranganathan was convinced that rigidity was creatmg difficulties m the then 
existmg classification systems The idea came to his mind that a tree should 
sprout and allow its branches to grow at several pomts independently of 
one another He, therefore, spent about two months m meditating over this 
problem He finally thought of creatmg focets separated by the symbol 
“Colon” In February-March 1925, he prepared sample schedules for different 
facets and experimented on synthesised numbers He spent about three hours 
with Sayers discussmg the results of his experiment. Sayers appreciated the 
necessity to proceed along such Imes He also gave a fniitful warning to 
Ranganathan He said that classification might look easy at the surface, but 
would become difficult at deeper levels. Those difficulties are still persisting, 
and Ranganathan has spent his entire life in removing them one after another 

13 Colon at an Embryonic Stage 

Even m 1925 and*even while still abroad, Ranganathan sketched out new 
classification He got from Madras an interleaved copy of the prmted catalogue 
of the Madras Umversity Library alphabetically listing about 30,0(X) titles 
While on board the ship m his return journey to Madras, he had a trial of 
his new scheme by classifymg the books m the library of the ship—^The Dumana 
He also provided tentative class numbers to the 30,000 titles m the catalogue 
of the Madras Umversity Library 

2 Colon Introduced 

In July 1925, Ranganathan reached Madras and started reorgamsing the 
books in the Madras Umversity Library accordmg to what he had done in 
absentia He also personally did reference service to students and teachers or 
floor duty work for several months. This grave him an insight mto the readers’ 
reaction to the resultmg classified sequence 

21 Detailed Schedules 

In 1926, two mdustnous and honest persons—M Sivaraman and O Stm- 
daram were recruited. This made possible better reference service. There 
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were thus three persons available for floor duty instead of one I understand 
that about that tune the classified arrangement on the shelf with the tentative 
schedules of the Colon Glassification and open access were greatly appreciated 
by several professors This led many of the professors to give help m the 
designmg of the detailed schedules for several subjects 

22 Help from Specialists 

Ranganathan consulted several speciahsts while finalismg the design of the 
schedules He consulted Prof Edward B Ross in the general layout, mathe¬ 
matics and general sciences; Prof M S Sabesan m Botany, Dr B B Dey in 
chemistry, Mahamahopadhya S Kuppuswami Sastri in Indology, and Sir 
Sivaswamy Ayyar and Sir S Vardachariar m Law With their help, he com¬ 
pleted the schedules in 1927 

23 Current Books 

In 1928, Dr S Subbarayan, the Chief Munster of Madras, gave a recmring 
grant of about Rs 70,000 a year to the library This brought in quite a large 
number of current books The development of CG was then kept parallel 
to the development of current thought as embodied in books 

24 Reaction of Readers 

From 1928-31, the reaction of readers was closely observed in the stackroom 
and whenever there was any sign of unhelpfulness, the pomts were noted 
In 1931, Ranganathan mcorporated in CC the new findings suggested by these 
notes The schedules were redone, wherever foimd necessary 

241 MAIN CHANGES 

The fbllowmg chaises were mtroduced' 

In chemistry the conflict of facets was resolved The sequence of Substance 
[SJ and Problem [P] facets was changed 

Change of species of symbols was introduced No conncctmg symbol 
was foimd^ necessary in certam cases This was visible in History. No 
connectmg symbol had been ongmally provided between Problem [P] 
and Chronological [C] facets Thus the entire History collection had to 
be re-classified The staff of the library being pioneers, willmgly did it 
without any disturbance to readers 

There was a little conflict m Law as well But the sequence of facets 
in the original schedule was tnamtamed 
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25 Press Gory 

In 1932, th.c sclxczue was prepared in a manuscript •form and made ready 
for the press All the members of the stafi^ (about 15 persons) helped Hanga- 
nathan m writing slips and arrangmg them This was done as a work of 
love m Ranganathan’s house on Fridays from morning to evenmg For, in 
those years, the Madras University Library was kept closed m contmuation 
of the tradition of the Madras Museum where it was originally housed 

3 Birth of Colon Glassification 

In 1933, the Madras Library Association released the Colon classzfuation as 
the third volume of its Publication Series. Soon after its release, the major 
part of Ranganathan’s mmd went off to cataloguing, admmistration and 
so on But the addition of new books to the hbrary and along with it the 
influence of the younger generation of students with keenness to analyse and 
to learn new ideas, helped m the growth of GG Ranganathan’s imnd went 
mto two directions. He was occupied m adding new isolates and mtroducmg 
changes in the old isolates on the basis of the new thought getting embodied 
in books The isolates for books on ‘Mitogenetic radiation’ was changed 
thrice, those on ‘Molecular rays’ also m a similar way 

31 Theory Expounded 

In 1936, Ranganathan felt that, as the facet-approach both m the idea 
and in the notation planes gave a more resilient foundation m GG than in 
DC, he should work out a detailed and comprehensive theory of library classi¬ 
fication His feeling was that W G Berwick Saver’s books^ were descriptive 
rather than dynamic and provocative, and that they did not therefore provide 
much help in new situations Ranganathan, therefore, grappled with new 
ideas Fortunately in that year, Ramanathan, who was an adept in the 
disciplme of Nyaya Philosophy and logic, became a student m the library 
course He took interest in the development of the theory The result was 
the Prolegomena^. This book was released m 1937, as the sixth volume of 
the Publication Senes of the Madras Library Association. This book revolu- 
tiomsed the thought on library classification 

32 GG Re-examiked 

In the light of the theory eitpounded m the Prolegomena^ CG was re-exammed. 
New isolates were added with the help of various devices. Mnemomc isolates 
were created This P jingra.Tia.than was able to adbieve with the assistance 
of the staff who worked loyally and with a pioneermg zeal, GG had already 
been received throughout the world as a msyor scheme of cl a s s i fic ation. Favo¬ 
urable reviev^ and comments appeared in professional peno d te a ls . This 
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increased tiie responsibility of the author of the CG While adding to its 
stature, the Prolegomena too made exacting de m a n ds on CG Under the 
action of these two forces, the second edition of CG took shape It was brought 
out m 1939 In response to request from several classifiers m India and other 
countries, this edition gave about 3,000 examples. 

33 Obstacles 

1939-44 was the War Period There was little of academic life and activity 
On the other hand, there were other diflaculties The staff of the library 
had grown old by that time Unfortunately imdesirable elements were put 
mto m the staff They poisoned the mmds of the other members This 
disturbed the loyalty of the staff and their devotion to the subject So there 
could be no progress Ranganathan was left to work almost alone 

34 Comparative Analysis op GG 

In 1944, CG was discussed by Indian librarians The occasion was the 
Sixth All India Library Conference held at Jaipur The Conference was 
presented with a symposium on hbrary classification It contained about 
a dozen papers These were all turned on a comparative study of the GC and 
DC The stimulus for this was the appearance of ed 14 of DC in 1942 As 
a result of this comparative study, the merits of the CC were high-lighted by 
the national professional organisation. 

35 Theory Simplified 

Towards the end of 1944, the Umversity of Bombay invited Ranganathan 
to dehver a course of lectures to the students of the newly started Diploma 
Course m Library Science The class consisted of some librarians of the city 
as well as non-libranans That gave Ranganathan an insight into which an 
unsophisticated fresh mind could conceive those problems It gave him 
an opportumty to slow down the rate of thinking and observe the minute details 
which created trouble in unimtiated mmds Dr P M Joshi, the then librarian 
of the Umversity of Bombay, was the person who created this opportumty 
The espenence gamed in Bombay produced the Element^ This small book 
analyses library classification in a lucid way without the techmcabties and 
the depth of the Prolegomena 

4 Further Develc^ment 

41 GG After 1945 

Ranganathan retired from the Madras Umversity m 1945 By that time 
GG had completed twenty years of its existence. It was being taught not only 
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m Madras but also m other schools of library science The difficulty in the 
other schools, however, was the dearth of competent teachers to teach the 
scheme in detail and on a comparative basis with other schemes of classification 
A major portion of the professional literature m TndTa related to the study 
and analysis of the GG 


42 A Great ExpERtENCE 

Ranganathan went to the Banaras Hmdu Umversity m August 1945 He 
remamed there upto Jime 1947 There he was faced with a different situation 
There was no competent staff and there was none with a pioneering spirit 
The collection was in a hotch-potch condition It exceeded a hundred thousand 
volumes These were classified by Ranganathan practically single-handed 
He classified these volumes in eighteen months This was a great experience 
A great stram had to be borne by the classification schedules as the collection 
was made of all kinds of stuff donated by casual collection of books. Ranga¬ 
nathan went on evolvmg a new methodology His mind got charged with 
new problems 


43 A New Opportunity 

A change came in 1947 Sir Maurice Gwyer, the then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Umversity of Delhi, mvited Ranganathan to his umversity He was 
asked to organise a Department of Library Science He had to do only teaching 
work For the first time, he was totally firee from the administrative work. 
Along with the Diploma Course, the Master’s Degree Course and the Doctorate 
Course in Library Science were opened Indian librarians were mvited to 
other countries and better opportunities of service were created withm India 
also This led to a higher class of students coming to Delhi Some of these 
were greatly enthused in the study of classification Some began to contribute 
to the study of classification The GG thus entered an era of collective pursuit 
This has led to many new results not only m GG but also m the general theory 
of classification 


44 GG In the International Forum 

In September 1947, the FID (=International Federation for Documentation) 
mvited Ranganathan to present his views on classification and documentation 
He wrote the paper sittmg at the farthest end of the stackroom of the Delhi 
Umversity Library (old buildmg) and sent it to Donker Duyvis, the then 
Secretary General ofFID, in three copies, one for FID, one for the librarians 
of England, and the other for the librarians of America Donker Duyvis 
wrote back to Ranganathan stating that it was too good a contribution to 
be circulated privately. He also asked whether he had any olyection to the 
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pai>er bemg printed and published. He also stated that it was for the first 
tunc that a paper ofsuch importance was brought out by the FID He further 
mvited Ranganathan to attend the FID Conference at the Hague in May 
1948. The paper was prmted by the FID as a separate issue of the Remew 
of documentatioT^. 


5 Three Invitations 

Ranganathan declined the mvitation of the FID But there were three 
other forces compellmg him to accept it. On receivmg the negative reply firom 
pj^nganatTiarij DonkcT Duyvis wTotc to Edward Garter, the then Head of the 
Libraries Division of Unesco, to mvite Ranganathan on behalf of the Unesco 
Sir John Sargant, who was just retirmg as the Educational Commissioner 
of the Government of India, joined the British Council as one of its ofiicers 
The British Council had also decided to estabhsh an office m India after our 
mdependence and had thoi;^ht of mvitmg some Indians to England for cultural 
contact. Sir John Sargant and Sir Maurice Gwyer “conspired” to export 
T ? anganathan This “Conspiracy” was disclosed by Sir Maunce just three 
days before the official mvitation came from Sir John Adams, the Chairman 
of the British Goimcil Ranganathan was the first Indian to be invited and 
the first to visit UK on their mvitation Edward Garter also had written 
to the British Goimcil sunultaneously 

51 GG Discussed at FID 

Ranganathan decided to go When he attended the FID mcetmg at the 
Hague, he found that the members were eager to know about the facet app¬ 
roach m classification They provided three hours for this discussion although 
Ranganathan’s article* had been prmted and studied by the members 
Most of the members consisted of engmeers and other non-libranans. There 
were a few librarians too Ranganathan’s discussion with several speciahsts 
helped him to channelise new ideas and gave him an opportumty to think 
deeper 


52 Another Historical Accident 

Another historical accident threw seeds An invitation came to Ra ng ana than 
firom the Umted Nations He had thus to go to the Umted States of America 
At a dinner gfiven by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Ra ng a n athan was asked to reply to toast on behalf of the guests 
Through God’s Grace, Ranganathan was able, I am told, to produce a tre¬ 
mendous impression on these institutions One result of it has been that 
the UN took an Indian mto its hbrary staffi R anganathan selected P K Garde 
for assignment. He still continues to be the librarian of Ecafe When m 
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England, Ranganathan attended the Commonwealth Umveisities Conference 
at Oxford, Julian Huxley, the then Director of Uuesco and representatives 
of the Carnegie and the Rockefeller Foundations also attended the Common¬ 
wealth Umversities Conference Huxley seems to have been greatly impressed 
by Ranganathan’s speeches at the Conference. The Head of the All Souls 
College zind Dr S Radhakrishnan who was then in residence at the All Souls, 
arranged for the representatives of the Carnegie and the Rockefeller Foundations 
and Juhan Huxley to meet Ranganathan at the All Souls. This was a pro¬ 
ductive meetmg It started a new epoch m the development of hbrary 
classification 


53 Invitation from Rockefkller Foundation 

In 1949, a representative of the Rockefeller Foundation came to India, 
met Ranganathan, and mvited him to make a long visit to XJ S A. Ranga¬ 
nathan refused to take remuneration Ranganathan was asked to take one 
of his students with him S Parthasaurathy was chosen for this purpose They 
both left for TJ S A m 1950 This long visit was used to visit several factories 
m order to get ideas on design of depth classification for use m documentation 
work and service On arrival in New York, Ranganathan was told that the 
Foundation beheved that the GG with its facet analysis running its roots to 
the Five Fundamental Categories of the semmal level, could be developed 
mto a language for international commumcation free from errors Werner’s 
analogy leading to this belief is described by Puranik’. However Ran¬ 
ganathan showed that the mternational commumcation was really vitiated 
by emotions and that CG language could not remedy it He exammed thm 
question in his Classification and communication^ 

54 Cleveland Conference 

The annual Conference of the American Library Association was held 
m Cleveland in 1950 It was the year of the Golden Jubliee of the Catalogue 
and Glassification Section of the ALA Ranganathan was mvited to dehver 
the Jubilee Address The President of the ALA was Milton Lord. He reques¬ 
ted Ranganathan to give them an idea about his work The audience was 
expected to be 7,000 to 8,000 and the time allotted for the talk was 30 mmutes 
Ranganathan drafted a syllabus for his talk and sent it to the Secretary of 
the ALA, for makmg copies and distributing them to the audience before 
the address would begin Ranganathan sent a copy to Milton Lord also. 
He got upset by the formidable nature of the syllabus He wrote that whereas 
he wanted that the fticet idea should be sold to the audience, the hbranans 
might be scared away by the severity of the syllabus Ranganathan wrote 
back that it would be properly sugar-coated at the time of the address. On 
the day of the Golden Jubilee address, Ranganathan went to the Conference 
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BuildiDg ten minutes before tune- But Brown of Iowa was waitmg at the 
gfate to meet him As a result, he was delayed and he could enter the hall 
only just to address. This did not give time for hdilton Lord to ask for 
a change in the substance and the method of the address He was therefore 
thrown mto a mood of despair However, this mood cleared away as soon 
as Ranganathan started his address with stories from the Vedas and the Rama- 
yana and about Euclid In fact, he threw the audience into a peal of laughter 
when he dramatised facet analysis with the analogy of a barrister extracting 
confession after confession from the accused in a Court of Law. All the while, 
the selections m the syllabus served, as the rails along which the exposition 
moved The sugar-coating proved perfect. 

55 Glassifioation Research Group (London) 

During Ranganathan’s visit to London in 1948, a Sunday was spent by 
him with D J Foskett, B I Palmer, and A J Wells m discussmg faceted classifica¬ 
tion Eventually, a Classification Research Group took shape out of this This 
Group has been meeting regularly almost every month This Group has 
studied the Colon ideas m classification and designed 20 special schedules of 
classification on the faceted pattern as of the Colon Classification Moreover, 
It brought about an International Study Conference on the subject It met 
for a week at Dorkmg m 1957 


56 FID/GA 

Since 1951, Ranganathan had been the Rapporteur General of FID/CA the 
Gomnuttee on the General Theory of Glassification Ranganathan had been 
sending his report to FID (=International Federation for Documentation) 
each year up to 1961 AJl his reports show the further developments in CC 
classification methodology in general and in particular Though CG and 
UDG figure as the “Gumea pigs” in these investigations, the results are all 
profoimd contributions to the discipline of classification 

57 Specxal Schedules 

The FID Conference in 1954, discussed again classification problems as 
given m the report of Ranganathan In 1955-56, Ranganathan was in Zurich 
Some European librarians came to him to prepare special schedules D J 
Foskett came to prepare his schedule on “Occupational Health”, Langridge 
came for designing a “Management” schedule. Ranganathan: himself finally 
designed the Management schedule.® Ranganathan sent to the FID his 
eleventh report on General Theory of Glassification, m 1961 It laid down 
the Prmciples for Facet Sequence 
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58 Gonfbrenges at Washinoton and Oi£vbz.ani> 

In 1958, Ranganathnn was agfain invited to the United States to attend tlie 
International Conference on Scientific Information held in Washington. He 
was invited also in 1959 to the Cleveland Conference on Common Language 
for Codn^. New ideas in classification were forthcoming. Many of the 
papers presented at these conferences were on the Facet Analysis of 
Ranganathan 


591 Interkatzonal. Conference on Ciassifigation 

An International Study Conference on Glassification for Information Retrieval 
was held m Dorkmg (England) m May 1957. The Conference was sponsored 
jointly by FID, ASLIB, Umversity of London School of Librarianship and 
Archives, and Classification Research Group, London The object of the 
Conference was to study the modem ideas on classification largely due to 
Dr Ranganathan and their apphcation to Information Retrieval. The con- 
voaers of the Conference had stated 

“rniis Conference will be a development of all Dr Ranganathan’s work 
in the last 20 years and it will be a means of spreading interest m his work 
and appreciation of it ” 

The Conference was attended by some 40 experts with representatives firom 
France, Grermany, India, Italy, Netherlands, Unesco, United Kingdom and 
the United States of America Ranganathan was invited to deliver the 
opening address of this International Conference The Conference, in their 
conclusion and recommendations, discussed the scope of classification, the 
scheme of classification, the need for research, use of classification schemes, 
construction and application of schemes, notation used in a scheme, and the 
development of classification scheme The main decision of the Conference 
was the acceptance of Facet Analysts as the basts of classif cation 


6 Editions of CC 

GC has taken seven births. Durir^ the 18 years of its existence, it has 
even imdergone a Kt^a kalpa. The first edition came out in 1933 followed 
by the second m 1939, the third in 1950, the fourth m 1952, the fifth m 1957, 
ginH the sixth in I960 and the seventh m 1963 The changes in the editions 2 
to 3 were not many and in &ct related only to certam changes in terminology 
and. sequence. With the dcvelc^ment of the sulgect and the invention of 
the new devices, techniques, and principles, the schedules were improved 
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A true change came only in. edition, 4, which implemented the concept oJ 
Five Fundamental Categories, Roimds, and Levels 


61 Edition 1 

. The first edition of CG was released after the scheme had been experimented 
in the Madras Umversity Library It forged a new groimd in classification 
The class numbers were not ready-made It provided a variety of combina¬ 
tions. It also gave co-extensive class numbers and provided for the inter¬ 
polation of new subjects 

The salient features mtroduced in the scheme were as under 

1 Use of a large base conformmg to the requirements of the umverse 
of knowledge, 

2 Use of mixed notation for povidmg wider matrix, 

3 Distinct species of symbols like Romein capital letters for basic classes 
and Chronological Device, lower case letters for common sub-divisions, 
Arabic numerals for schedules proper, Generaha class and other divisions, 
“colon” for separatmg facets, ‘0’ for Bias Relation. 

4 Defimte order of facets for each Basic Glass, 

5 Enumeration of each facet m a Basic Class, 

6 Enumeration of foci m each focet, 

7 Special schedules for Common Subdivisions, Geographical Divisions, 
Language Divisions, 

8 Use of Octave Notation, 

9 Use of eight devices viz Colon Device, Geographical Device, Chro¬ 
nological Device, Favoured Category Device, Classic Device, Subject 
Device, Alphabetic Device and Bias Number Device, 

10 Provision of rules for constructmg class numbers, 

11 Use of Phase, and 

12 New techmques of constructing Book Number 


62 Edition 2 

The next stage m the development of the Colon Classification was the release 
^f the Prolegomena m 1937.^^ Ranganathan derived a set of basic prmciples 
of classification 28 Canons were enumerated Several Devices were des¬ 
cribed. Unscheduled mnemomes was mtroduced and a comparative study 
of several classification schemes was made. 

As a result of this theory, GC was slightly modified at several places. The 
second, edition was released m 1939. The following changes were witnessed 
m this edition 
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1 To satisfy the Canon of Currency, the following terms were changed- 

Ed 1 Philology Ed 2 Linguistics 

Ed 1 Pohtics Ed 2 Pohtical Science 

2 Anthropology was transferred from History to Sociology, 

3 The foUowmg prmciples and devices were mtroduced: * 

Last Octave Prmciple, 

Penultimate Octave Prmciple, 

Auto Bias Device. 

4 A new Mam Class Mysticism was mtroduced represented by a Greek 
letter, 

5 Schedules were added for 

Mechames, 

Vetermary Science, 

Ancient Tamil Poetry, 

Jainism, 

Buddhism, 

Judaism, 

Christianity, 

Zoroastrianism, and 
Anthropology 

6 Schedules of Common Subdivisions, Sound, Electricity, Technology 
Biology, Public Health, Indian Philosophy, Sociology and Law were 
revised and redesigned 

7 The schedules of Classic Device were enlarged 

8 The order of the facets of Law was rectified 

9 3,000 examples were worked out and added as Part IV of the scheme. 
10 The scheme comprised of four parts as under 

Part I Rules of Classification, 

Part II Schedules of Classification, 

Part III Index of the Schedules; 

Part IV Examples of Call Numbers. 

63 EpmoN 3 

A new ground m practical classification was broken by the release of the 
Fimdammtals m 1944 It gave a detailed and systematic procedure for 
constructing step by step class number according to CC and DC. It also 
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introduced the concept of facet and focus and stated for the first time the 
concept of Five Fundamental Categories (Personality, Matter, Energy, Space 
and Time) as a basis for classification 

Another development took place m 1945. The Elementf-^ was released 
It gave a sample eaqaosition of the prmciples of classification which formed 
a criteria for deteimimng helpful sequence among the subjects 

The third edition of GG mtroducing a few changes and incorporatmg the 
ideas as developed in the Fundamentals and the Elements was published in 1950 
It contained the fbllowmg features 

1 Adoption of the termmology of foci, facet and phase, 

2 Introduction of Phase relation and the provision of connectmg symbols 
for the different kmds of phases; Biasing phase. Tool phase. Aspect 
phase. Comparison phase, Influencmg phase. Relation phase 

3 Gave a separate schedule on Indology with ready made numbers 
according to the Classic Device This was given as Part IV of the 
scheme. 

4 Abohtion of Part IV of Edition 2 

5 The concept of Amplified Mam Glass introduced in Physics and 
Education 

6 Prescription of the symbol ‘ for the favoured language m Literature 

7 Provision m the Rules Part, the table of facets for Common Subdivisions 

8 Introduction of the followmg Devices 

1 Evolutionary Order Device 

2 Mnemomc Device 

3 Octave Device 

4 Auto-bias Device 

9 Recastmg of the Rules in Part I according to the latest termmology 
10 Providing key to the imtial letters by which the names of the facets 

were represented 


64 Edition 4 

A fundamental change took place m 1950 Ranganathan brought out 
the Phtlosoph))^^ in that year and analysed the capacity of notation for depth 
classification The concept of Optional facets forged a new ground and a scries 
of articles appeared on this new concept in the Annals Part of the Abgila CC 
therefore, entered the domam of documentation The concept of the Five 
Fundamental Categories as stated m the Fundamentals, took a concrete change 
The discussion in the labrary Research Circle at Delhi firom 1950 onwards 
and the Delhi Seminar on Library Science, clarified several ideas and prepared 
GG for a Kqya kalpa 
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CG took Its foxirth birth m 1952 jiist after two years of its third birth. It 
came out m a new form, injected with new terminology and ideas, and invi¬ 
gorated by new connecting symbols to separate each facet. 

This edition mtroduced a few changes. These are listed below 

1 The concept of Optional Facets developed for Depth classification 
has been mcorporated; 

2 The Five Fimdamental Categories have been enumerated and used for 
facet-analysis, 

3 Different connecting symbols for facets belongmg to different Fim- 
damental Categories have been used Colon was used previously 
for all cases, 

4 Common Subdivisions have been rationalised mto three categories as 
imder 

1 Anteriorising Common subdivisions 

2 Posterionsmg Common subdivisions 

3 Form part of Book Number 

5 Generalia class represented by Arabic numerals has been replaced 
by a lower case letter. This has created separate places for Generalia 
material connected with a specific area or with a specific author 

6 Arabic numerals used in the earlier editions for Generalia class have 
been used for a set of prelimmary main classes called Prels These 
were as under 

1 Universe of Knowledge 

2 Library Science (Already provided in earlier editions too) 

3 Book Science 

4 Periodical publicatiomsm 

5 Encyclopediology 

6 Bibliographiology 

7 Biographiology 

8 Institutionology 

9 Commumcatiomsm 

98 Standardization. 

7 Mam classes have been enumerated and the facet sequence changed 
on the basis of the Fundamental Categories. This has been done in 
Library Science and Chemistry The order of the facet has been 
[P] : [E] instead of [E] • [P] as m the earher editions. 

8 Precise temunology has been used and the Rules made sjjecific and terse 

9 Examples of class numbers have be«i given imder each class in the Rules 
part. 
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10 The Alphabetical Indexes to the schedules of Geographical divisions, 
plant, crop and animal divisions of Botany, Agriculture, and Zoology 
have been provided immediately after then* respective schedules 

11 The Facets have been enumerated under each subject m the Rules 
X part giving the manifestation of fundamental categories changed from 

the terms used for facets m earher editions 

12 Among the Mam classes. Partially Comprehensive Mam Classes have 
been mtroduced with Greek letters. The additions made are as under 

Mathematical Science 
Physical Science 
Animal Husbandry 
Humamties and Social Sciences 
Social Sciences 

13 The schedule of Indology has been further expanded providing with a 
separate index. 


65 Edition 5 

Further examination on the basis of the latest ideas on classification has been 
contmued The idea of ‘Apupa’ pattern for securing helpful arrangement 
even with regard to micro-documents was created m the Classtfication and 
communication^^ and analysed Depth Classification symposium at the Tenth 
All India Library Conference m 1953, forged a new ground and clarified several 
ideas The Annals of library science contmued to publish the results of further 
mvestigations m the subject. Several special schedules were designed in 
consultation with Ranganathan while he was away in Europe The result 
was the fifth edition. It was released in 1957 

The following changes have been mtroduced 

1 The edition has been confined to Basic classification, 

2 An alternative schedule for geographical divisions of India has been 
provided on the basis of the reorgamsation of the Indian States, 

3 Separate schedule for Phase and Intra-Facet relations was added, 

4 The Canomcal divisions of Fme Arts has been revised by usmg capital 
letters m the place of numerals, 

5 The schedule of Management and Labour have been redesigned, 

6 Substantial additions have been made m the schedule for Law; 

7 The details m the schedule of Agriculture as given m edition 4 has 
been omitted; 

8 Canons of classification have been listed, 

9 Contractions used have also been listed, 

10 A new Mam class for Mining heis been created with a Greek letter. 
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66 Edition 6 

The sixth edition of the scheme came out m 1960. There -were not many 
additions m this edition. The few changes were as uiwier* 

1 The Greek letters, representing the h4!am Classes ‘Mmmg’ and 
‘Animal Husbandry’ have beenc harmed into HZ and KZ without 
disturbmg the order of the Mam classes m the schedule, 

2 A new Partially comprehensive Mam Class NZ representing 
Language and Literature has been created, 

3 A selection for the schedules for second levels of Time and Space 
facets and Common Energy isolates has been provided, 

4 Energy schedule for Nuclear Physics and Nuclear Engmeermg has 
been introduced, 

5 The subject facet has been brought over from second to the ffrst 
level m the second round of the Mam Glass ‘Education’, 

6 The detailed schedules of J Agriculture have been omitted as these 
were not formd necessary for classifying macro-thought, 

7 The chapters of the Part “Rules” have been reorganised and 
partly rewritten, and 

8 The schedule for Book Number has been made the very first 
schedule of Part 2 

67 Edition 7 

Edition 7 is in the making It is understood that a vital change is being 
brought about regarding the connectmg symbol for Time facet The Time 
facet till now was having the same connecting symbol as provided for the Space 
facet It was a “dot ” This created difficulties at the documentation leveP* 
and so a new symbol ‘ ‘ ’ has been mtroduced 

7 Features 

It would perhaps be necessary to enumerate the features of GG after havmg 
examined the various editions of this scheme and the changes brought about. 
It will help in understanding the necessity for and the utihty of mtroducmg 
changes edition to edition. The features of the GG are briefly as under 

1 It IS an analytico-synthetic scheme. It does not provide all possible 
classes m a single schedule as in other schem^; 

2 There are about 200 short unit schwiules. By their permutation and 
combination one can construct class numbers to the order of 10^®. This 
IS far greater in number than m any other scheme; 
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3 Every subject gets individuaLised, and this provides for co-extensive class 
numbers, 

4 It provides for infinite hospitality in chain and array of classes. Its 
hospitaUty is not limited as that of other schemes, 

5 It is based on the Five Fundamental Categories—Personality, Matter, 
Energy, Space and Time. This makes it a self-perpetuatmg scheme of 
classification, 

6 It provides for Facet-Analysis at all levels; 

7 Many types of relations within a subject and among the subjects can be 
represented It provides for Intra-facet and Inter-subject, and Intra- 
array relationship. This is not possible m other schemes, 

8 It provides for Systems and Specials m each basic class This is hardly 
to be found m other schemes, 

9 It has provision for several kinds of facets of Common Isolates They 
are Anteiiorismg Common Isolates applicable before Space Isolate, 
after Space Isolate, and after Time Isolate There are Postenonsing 
Common Isolates corresponding to each of the Five Fundamental Cate¬ 
gories Such a categorisation and hospitality of Common Isolates is not 
provided in other schemes, 

10 It bases classification on a number of postulates These are not taken 
firom any metaphysical system They are chosen because 

1 They secure filiatory arrangement among the known classes of 
knowledge, ‘ 

2 They are able to find for a newly emergmg class a helpful place 
among the already existing ones without disturbmg their established 
position, 

3 They are of additional help in makmg GC a self-perpetuating 
scheme of classification and thus secure a longer expectation of 
life for the scheme, 

11 It implements the findings m the idea plane by providing 

1 Roman lower case letters to denote, phase-relations, and for zone 1, 

2 Indo-Arabic numerals to denote geographical isolates, language 
isolates and certain classes, and for Zone 2, 

3 Roman capital letters to denote chronological isolates most 
of the mam classes, and zone 3, 

4 Packeted class numbers for Zone 4, 

5 Sector notation in which digits, z9, Z are empty digits without 
any se m antic significance These secure Hospitahty m Array and a 
means of extrapolation, 

6 concept of Emptying digit is now beii^ developed to secure 
interpolation of new m a m classes and array isolates at any point 
This new device has be^ hit upon only recently, 
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7 Connecting symbols represented by punctuation marlui, 

8 Group notation to secure further Hospitahty in Array; 

9 !N>inexnomcs—Scheduled and Seminal—which give autonomy to 
classiiiars, 

10 Zone Analysis as enumerated m categories 1 to 4, 

12 It introduces the fbllowmg Devices to create or sharpen a focus in any 
facet 

1 Chronological Device 

2 Greographical Device 

3 Mnemomc Device 

4 Subject Device 

5 Alphabetical Device 

6 Superimposition Device 

13 It provides for Classic Device to bring together the different editions 
of a classic m a class, the different editions of each of the subcommentanes 
of each of its commentaries and so on This is not provided for in any 
other scheme of classification, 

14 It bases the divisions of classes, sub-classes, sections and sub-sections on 
literary warrant and is free from national bias, a fault often found in other 
classification schemes, 

15 It provides a new basic class for the pure methodology imphed m any 
other basic class by notation devices such as Interpolation Device and 
Packet Notation Device The need for this does not appear to have been 
felt by the other schemes, 

16 It provides special attention to Book Numbers These form to some 
extent an integral relation with class numbers This is new m this 
scheme, 

17 It satisfies all the Prmciples of Helpful Sequence and the Canons of 
Classification, and 

18 It IS umvcrsally apphcable without any change both to macro-thought 
and micro-thought In other words, this is a scheme fit for book-classi¬ 
fication as wcE as for documentation work 

8 Future 

As a result of the features enumerated m Section 7, CC is a classification 
scheme which is capable of surviving for years to come. It has revolutionized 
the very basis of classification. This is not always so in other schemes. A 
comparative study of Edition 14 and 16 of DC will bear testimony to this. It 
has a scientific fbimdation and all along been keeping its pace with the 
latest theories of Rai^anatibasi, The resulting charges in class numbers have 
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got two important features’ 1 It is only a digit here and there that has to be 
changed This change of digit does not usually lead to change, in the position 
of the class It is needed only, to meet newly emergmg situations in depth 
classification. Therefore, there is normally no urgency to change the digits 
m all cases immediately. The change may be made m due course Indeed 
It can be extended through a long stretch of time In other words, it can 
be done at leisure as pick-up-work, 2 Even the change m the digit can often 
be made without the necessity of rewriting the whole class number 

One has to acknowledge the utility and soundness of a faceted classification 
as r^resented by CG Indeed the outstandmg contribution of GC which 
will perhaps survive even long after GG might go out of use, is the concept of 
Facet-Analysis The Classification Research Group, London, have brought 
out 20 special schemes of classification of the faceted pattern Gone are the 
days of the enumerative pattern The universe of knowledge today appears 
before us m facets and phases 

It IS however felt that the scheme should have a schedule and an index of 
ready-made class numbers more or less for use m small general libraries Such 
a schedule will enable semi-professionals and perhaps even non-profes¬ 
sionals to apply the scheme The wide use of DG in spite of its outmoded 
enumerative pattern and several defects, is traceable to its having a schedule and 
an mdex of ready-made class numbers GC is included in the syllabus of all 
the hbrary schools in India—^professional as well as semi-professional Till 
we have a sufficient number of teachers with painstaking earnestness to teach 
classification as a disciplme and rather than usmg a ready-made index, it may be 
necessary to provide a schedule of ready-made class numbers and index as 
already stated 

The mtroduction of Greek letters m mam classes had created difficulues in 
typing and pnntmg the class numbers Edition 7 has found a simple method 
of domg away with Greek letters, except the umversally used symbol A ‘Delta’ 

81 Organisation 

The scheme is a national scheme for India and should have an organisation 
to examme it and develop it firom tune to time Dr Ranganathan may be able 
to do It single-handed but it would be difficult and almost impossible for any¬ 
body else to carry forward the scheme smgle-handed after him Hence there 
IS need to create an organisation to take up this work FID and some of its 
participating national bodies do this for the UDG There is a cell m the Library 
of Congress to do this for the DC. The Library of Congress is of course looking 
after the development of LG. S imila rly India should entrust tTns taak to some 
definite oi^anisation The Indian Standards Institution, the INSDOG, 
^d the National Central Library when estabhshed, may take charge of thil 
important national work jomtly and severally Another Ime of aetton might 
be the establishment of a special foundation for the object 
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The Late Donker Duyvis, Secretary General, FID, has stated that of all 
the schemes of classification, it is CC and UDC that are boimd to survive, 
since both are “bibhographical classification*’* He has however desired that 
both these schemes should be brought together, and any person who could do 
that, according to him, was the author of Colon Glassification.^’ 
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Colon Classification: 

The National Scheme of Classification for India 

R S Parkhi 

0 Analytico-synthetic Glassification 

It was in 1924 that Dr Ranganathan laboured hard and devised his ingeaious 
Colon Classification, though its 1st edition was actually published in 1933. 
He then found that the existing enumerative schemes of classification were 
incapable to cope with the constant development in the field of knowledge. 
They were also incapable of giving expressive class numbers for a lar^ number 
of new subjects. The main drawback in these schemes was that the different 
facets of subject were not properly analysed and represented in class numbers. 
He, therefore, prepared the frame-work of his Colon Scheme like Meccano 
apparatus for constructing expressive class numbers for subjects of any depth. 
He has, so to say, devised an analytico-synthetic scheme of classification in which 
class numbers have to be constructed according to the prescribed formula and 
rules with the help of the schedules of fimdamental constituent terms. This 
is altogether a departure from the existing enumerative schemes of classification. 

1 Encomia from Abroad 

The importance of this scheme as a new approach in the development of 
classificatory thought was realised from the very beginning by the leading 
thinkers in the field. The late W C Berwick Sayers calls it as “universally 
interesting as a study in classification method.” The late H E Bliss says, 
“the main principle is that of complex or composite classification. This prin¬ 
ciple is more than fundamental in this system; it is pervasive. Ranganathan 
has developed it with admirable ingenuity and consistency.” 

2 New Features 

Throughout the development of this scheme. Dr Ranganathan has applied 
scientific method and this has resulted in the introduction of some new features 
in it. One of these features is the recognition of five types of facets based on 
Five Fu nd a m ental Categories. Now this scheme has become eminently fit 
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for documentation, work. It has acquired great versatility to do any degree of 
depth classification. 


3 New Teidmlqaes 

During the course of the last 28 years the scheme has grown fiom strength 
to strength It has devcdoped in various directions It has become qmtc 
competent to classify macro tlmught as well as micro thought. During this 
process, it has sharpened many of its techmques, such as Facet, Focus, Phases 
Fundamental CSategories, use of different connecting symbols, versatility 
of notation, and analysis of Zones, Rounds, Levels, etc The editors of the 
Bntish national hthUography are now using its technique, as a guide in sharpening 
the Decimal Glassification Numbers The International Federation for Docu¬ 
mentation has officially adopted the Octave Notation of this scheme. It is 
also used as a basis for studying the foundations of a general theory of classi¬ 
fication The librarians m the European countries are showing keen mterest 
m the techmques of this scheme Thus the contributions made by this scheme 
to the development of theory of classification have been generally accepted. 

4 Merit Recognised 

Looking at the marvellous progfress made by this scheme during the short span 
of Its life, one naturally wonders why it is not bemg umversally used by hbraries 
m the country where it was bom To remove this sad condition, it is the consi¬ 
dered opinion of the writer of this article that all our libraries—large and small— 
should be got uniformly classified according to the latest revised edition of this 
scheme Without any hesitation, the whole fraternity of librarians m India 
must decide to adopt it m spite of the various difficulties that they may have to 
face The difficulties are quite superfluous if one determmes to face them 
The greatest obstacle in the way of the noble object of xnakmg our hbraries 
the haunted shrmes of leammg is the unpardonable apathy shown by so many 
librarians m our country towards the attempts of popularising this scheme 
that have been made so far by those few hbranans who are convmced about its 
distmctive merits and the appropriateness of making it the national scheme 
for the libraries m our great nation. 

5 Training Course 

Fortunately for us various universities m our coimtry have now been con¬ 
ducting training courses in hbrary .science But very few of them have made 
proper arrangement for teachmg this scheme. It k these training courses 
that are eiqiected to make arrangements for teachmg the subject of classifica¬ 
tion to the students in its right perspective. The superficial tcachirg of classi¬ 
fying books according to the Decimal Classification is mainly r^ponsible for 
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the utter ignorance of so many, so-called trained librarians regarding the 
superiority of the Colon Scheme over the Decimal Scheme The students 
attending these training courses must be taught to study critically both DC and 
GG with the aid of the touch-stone, i e by discussmg them thoroughly against the 
badcground of the Canons of Glassification enunciated by Dr Ranganathan m 
his Prolegomena 


6 Canons of Glassification 

Canons of Glassification are of primary importance for the study of classification 
They serve as a touch-stone to decide the efficiency or otherwise of a scheme 
of classification A gold-snulh is able to assess the quality of the metal in his 
hariH by rubbmg it on the touch-stone and while domg so observmg scrupul¬ 
ously the method and s kill developed by him or learnt by him from others 
He can then remove the dross and make rt finer Similarly a classificatiomst 
1 e the author of a scheme of classification is able to give the desired fineness 
to his scheme of classification by observing scrupulously the directions laid 
down by the Canons of Glassification 

61 Observance of Canons 

It IS therefore, necessary for every student of classification to study these 
canons with a view to seeing how the DC and GG observe or violate them 
For the proper study of these canons it is quite essential to prescribe the Pro¬ 
legomena to library classification as the mam text of the study for all the Diploma 
Course m Library Science m India This is an mdispensable classical work and 
a vademecum of classification for librarians This work if properly taught will 
enable the students to compare the DC and GG in their perspective and will 
convince them about the superiority of the GG over the DC 

7 Infiueiice of the Scheme 

• The DC of Dr Melvil Dewey has undoubtedly revolutionised the ideas of 
libranans regarding library classification But m 1876 when it was published 
in the USA the gemus of Dewey could not imagme that the rapid progress in 
the field of knowledge would require a Meccano Apparatus m the form of the 
Colon Scheme to satisfy the growing requirements of the advancement of 
knowledge m the 20th century. To brmg this to the notice of the library 
world another great genius m the umque personality of Dr Ranganathan was 
quite necessary and this has so happened. We are very fortunate and proud 
to have that personality among us m India itself The eulogistic remarks about 
Dr Ranganathan of the late W G Berwick Sayers m his preface to the second 
edition of the Prolegomena to library classification are worth quoting here He 
says—“All through the years m spite of his occupation m India and m both 
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hemispheres with other general and special problems of hbrarianship, his 
work on classification continued so that now there is hardly a classifier who has 
not felt his influence ” 

8 National Classification Schenae 

The DC was devised m 1873 with the mam object of making it suitable for 
adoption in the then libraries in the USA and is known to have been found 
quite madequate and unsuitable for adoption m our libraries, especially for 
classifymg the enormous resources of oriental literature possessed by so many 
of our libraries When this fact is known by so many Indian librarians it is 
surprising to see that they are blindly classifying the resources of the libraries 
m their charge according to the DC and thus causmg a considerable mcon- 
venience to the readers of these libraries and ultimately wasting enormous 
amount of money and energy for this unscientific work that is bemg done at 
present in a large number of our libraries It is worth noting here that durmg 
the year 1946-47 Dr Ranganathan reclassified according to his Colon Scheme 
about 100,000 books of the Banaras Hindu University Library within a short 
period of about 18 months when he was occupymg the post of the Librarian 
and professor of the library science in that University at the mvitation of Dr Sir 
S Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-Chancellor of that Umversity This he did 
along with all other duties such as teachmg and execution of adrmnistration 
work that fell on him at the age of 56 So it can be easily seen that the younger 
librarians m the various Universities and research institution m India should 
not find It difficult nor plead impossibility of reclassifying the resources in their 
libraries according to the latest edition of the CG by following the method of 
Osmosis recommended by Dr Ragnanthan This is just possible for them be¬ 
cause recently these libraries are bemg piovided with a faiily adequate trained 
and competent personnel The libraries in the various national laboratories, 
government departmental libraries and other libraries wffiich are directly under 
the control of the State and Central Governments must be got reclassified 
according to the GG and it should not go difficult for the governments con¬ 
cerned to provide adequate staff required for this most essential and urgent 
work If the governments concerned decide to take lead m this matter, it is 
certain that private institutions will immediately follow this most admirable 
example and thus we shall find an easy solution for this most important problem 
of reclassifying our libraries according to the CG which is decidedly our national 
scheme of classification 

81 Responsibility of the National Library 

It is the primary duty of our National Library to open a permanent depart¬ 
ment for carrying on research for the further development and revision of the 
GG which has been done at present single-handed by the author himself with 
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exceptional zeal and vigour at his advanced old age It is a pity that younger 
librarians are not coming forward to do this work under his guidance for the 
sake of proper setting up of our libraries and the library profession in India 
The National Library should also get the scheme translated into all the major 
Indian languages and publish these translations as early as possible so that those 
hbranes that possess literature m a particular language can give class marks in 
the letters of the alphabet of that particular language for the convemences of the 
workers and readers of these libraries The author has already provided the 
latest revised conversion table of Nagn characters for the main classes of the 
scheme m the second edition of his Library manual 

91 Debt to Dr Ranganatban 

The right way of acknowledging the profound debt that the hbrary profes¬ 
sion m India owes to Dr Ranganathan is to adopt his Colon Scheme of Glassi¬ 
fication m all the hbraries as early as possible so as ultimately to make it the 
National Scheme of Glassification for our great nation m its real sense and thus 
give a soimd and permanent footing to the most important work of classification 
m our hbranes, as in the words of Sayers ‘The foimdation of librananship is 
classification. Without classification no hbrarian can build up a systematic 
hbrary* 
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My Thoughts on Colon 

Jatadhari Misra 
1 Importance of Glassificatioa 

The problem that confronts the librarian most after the assumption of power is 
the classification of his library. After swallowing and digestii^ a number of 
authorities like Dewey, Rar^anathan, Palmer, Sayers, Jevon, Mann, Richard¬ 
son, Gutter and Brown he is thoroughly puzzled and is imable to decide his 
most favoured scheme. The most popular Dewey is put into operation every¬ 
where and when the question of classifying books on Indian literature is &ced, 
the librarian takes resort to something of his own personal invention or modifica¬ 
tion. Different libraries have adopted different procedures to solve this problem. 
Only then they realise that Colon Glassification (=GC) in spite of its com¬ 
plexity, is more suited to the Indian soil than any other scheme. 

2 Colon Classification 

Personally I am a good lover of GC. Its newness puzzled me first but after 
I was thoroughly acquainted with it, it became my most favoured scheme. Really 
I was astounded and at heart thought of that intellectual jargon who had 
invented the scheme. But all my zeal faded away when authorities forced me 
to stick to Dewey and now I am reaping the bitter fiuit of the mistake. I 
think Indian libraries one and all should follow this scheme to make the efforts 
of Dr Ranganathan successful and his mission of life fulfilled. It has a broad 
base to incorporate each and every field of knowledge. Though it has the 
notation of the mixed type yet it is far superior to Dewey and other schemes 
having pure notations. The notation is also very brief, mnemonic and flexible. 
Of cotirse it cannot be at once handled and tackled by a raw hand fresh from the 
school or college. A thorough understanding of the scheme is necessary before 
the classification is attempted. But it is flexible, expansible, a(^‘ustable and 
hospitable. 


3 Adiievement of Colon Classification 

The residual classes are meant to accommodate the new classes that will come 
into existences. Every field of knowledge has been given an independent place. 
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The classes are ideal. The branches of knowledge have some logical 
background The device for book number is quite satisfactory The scheme 
IS not partial In fact, it is the best scheme suitable for classification 
of books in Indian libraries where books m Indian language, literature, phi¬ 
losophy and religion aie m abundance Books on Indian literature, philosophy 
and religion have practically no place in schemes like Dewey where they have 
been relegated to the background The Canon of Distinctiveness is satisfied 
by begmnmg the common subdivisions with the lower case letter There is 
provision for further amplification of common subdivisions geographically and 
chronologically In GG the extension and intention exactly fit the titles 
Unlike DC, mathematics mcludes applied mathematics and statistics which is 
quite natural In chemistry any substance can be individualised and the nota¬ 
tion IS very short and co-extensive The order of classes in Philology is quite 
natural. In Philosophy and Literature, Indian literature and Philosophy have 
been given proper place. In Economics, CG is more practicable It has 
given a separate place to Psychology Every scientific field has been given an in¬ 
dependent place and so also subjects like Education, Geography, Politics, Eco¬ 
nomics ?ind Law It IS always changeable in keeping with the advancement 
and changes m the universe of knowledge 

4 Study of Colon Classification 

Though of Indian origin, the scheme has been recognised as a text for students 
of profession all over the World, specially m UK and USA, and the author 
of the scheme has now been proclaimed as the mternationally reputed Indian 
Librarian 


5 Classification Scheme of India 

In spite of its adaptability, GG has not received wholehearted reception from 
every Indian library Some of the librarians condemn it for its complexity 
but at the same time they are ignorant of the treatment meted out to us in 
the other schemes of classification They blame it for its constant change 
and modification but no scheme of classification is free from this blame Every 
scheme of foreign origm changes from time to time and this change is inevitable 
and unavoidable in this atomic age of mamfold discoveries and inventions 
It is the classifier’s look-out to assign a proper place for every new subject in 
his scheme. It is rather ironical that after introduction of this scheme, the 
author has created many rivals in his Motherland and friends m the foreign 
lands Glassification of the entire field of knowledge is not an easy task and 
Dr Ranganathan has done it most successfully It is said of him that mtellec- 
tually he is a giant and he is so hardworkmg that he took himself the trouble of 
classifymg the entire stock of one university library in his own scheme when he 
was in Its faculty of Library Science In his native land and abroad, he has 
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always tried his best to better the lot of the persons engaged in the profession 
and it is his sole desire to see the Indian librariara on a better footing. In 
spite of all prejudices and narrowness, and in the teeth of all opposition and 
criticism Colon has no doubt occupied a promment place m the library profession 
as IS regarded as the completely analytico-synthetic scheme of classification 
suitable for Indian librarians Lihe other publications, the scheme deserves 
translation in other Indian languages specially m Hmdi to make it underetood 
and apphcable by one and all Now that the efforts are bemg made to find out 
the Hmdi equivalent of every word—^scientific and technical—this won’t be 
somethmg beyond comprehension and practicability I wish a long life and 
a happy future to the author and tender my best regards and gratitude 
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Colon Classification in Gujarat 

G P Barot 

1 Reorganisatioii with Colon System 

Celebrating the 71st birthday of Dr Ranganathan is to me like celebrating also 
my love at first s^ht, prefaced already by ‘love at first hearing’ of his new 
system of classification. In 1949, when I was transferred to the post of the libra¬ 
rian of the Gujrat Vidyapith Granthalaya, my predecessor in office, Mr Pan- 
durang Deshpande had already decided upon reorg^anizing the library on the 
basis of the Colon system. 


2 Gujarat Puratathva Mandir 

Although I was the curator, for half a decade (1923-28) of the Gujarat 
Puratathva Mandir, a Research Branch of the Gujrat Vidyapith of Mahatma 
Gandhi at Ahmedabad, I had no detailed expert knowledge of any established 
library classification. They were good old days. Except in the Baroda State, 
system of library practices on scientific lines were, perhaps, not the rule. Names 
of broad subjects were labelled on the racks and books were arranged there 
by authors. The number of the rack and the arrangement number of the book 
on it were then jotted down on the lower part of the books. It sufficed to 
mechanise the arrangement. A complete list of books on every rack was 
hung for reference. The institute being a research one, no book went out of 
the library and readers being few, there was no difficulty. 


3 New Job and Study 

After a lapse of a few years of satyagraha and a few more of the work of com¬ 
piling the well-known Sartha Gujrati Jodni kosh —a standard book of reference 
in the Gujarati language—when I was transferred to the above said library, I had 
to study all the books on library science at our command, before I could venture 
on the new experiment. Fortunately we had a very good collection and 
I had no difiSculty in understanding the science. 
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31 Study of the Colon Glassification 

Bemg a nationalist zmd connected actively also with a nationalist institution, 
the very mention of an Indian master of library science, who had devised a 
world famous new system of classification, was sufficient to attract me. When 
I first began to study the Colon Classification, my feelings were of love and joy 
and pride But the more I studied Ranganathan, the more I was enamoured 
of his classification and finally convmced of its superiority. 

4 Mathematical Accuracy 

The brevity, the logicality, the clarity, depth wherever required, and the 
mathematical accuracy, impressed me the most. A new and difficult jargon 
and the complexity of arrangement of vsdues of the various constituents of 
the Glass Number and Gall Number was, at first, puzzlmg and sometimes 
annoymg I felt and still feel that the understandmg of Dewey Class Number 
IS wonderfully simple and easy The Decimal Glassification schedule bemg 
enumerative gives ready made numbers They are easier to refer and note 
down But that is all 


41 A Master Key 

With the Colon Glassification in hand there is no need to have a giant schedule 
of the Dewey type How self>comprehensive and self-expansive is the Colon 
Classification ^ One travels as if all over the umverse with only a small book 
which holds a master key ' While constructing Class Numbers, I always feel 
within me a creative joy, which I lack in other systems 

42 Language with Grammar 

I have heard it often said that the Colon Classification is complex It is 
surely complex but a highly developed language can never be as simple as the 
primitive A new bom babe knows only one general cry for expressing all its 
needs and demands, but a fully grown up man has many more distinctive words 
to specify its various needs and difficulties or wishes And a pundit has a whole 
vocabulary and knowledge of full grammar of a language at his command ' 

5 Goloxi System. Introdaced 

But this is not all The Gujrat Vidyapith Granthalaya was a pioneer in 
mtroducmg the Colon System in Gujarat and it had also all the special difficul¬ 
ties of a pioneer Therefore, when it came to actual practice, we had to fix our 
limits. We had a whole library of nearly fifty thousand books, and many 
more periodical files to classify. We therefore decided to drop book numbers. 
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and continue arranging books by the first three letters of the surnames and 
namfs! of their authors In accordance with them, we also decided not to go 
beyond the Problem division m Literature 

We had many books m which the year of publication was not mentioned 
We could not wait till the year of publication was found out or imagmed In 
literature, we had similar difficulties of constructmg the author numbers m 
our present state of information of books m the vernaculars 

The Colon has been mtroduced m many more libraries m Ahmedabad and 
elsewhere m Gujarat smce then They all have similar difficulties and almost 
all of them have adopted similar shortcuts 

51 Modifications 

I know Dr Hanganathan would not approve of all these shortcuts, and 
alternated editions of his glorious system I know also that the work of classi¬ 
fication cannot be done over and over agam m libraries Its very cost becomes 
prohibitive and as books increase, the amount of effort necessary also becomes 
Herculean. And therefore as time goes, the alteration will tend to be permanent 
and therefore a caricature of a renowned system 

6 Scheme with Various Depths 

But what to do The Decimal Classification specifically makes provisions 
for various depths and various class numbers and gives us a wide choice The 
colon system has no such specific provision It only puts forth an ideal system 
m all Its glory and all its fulness I ask whether it should not also make provision 
for various levels of customers In practice Colon Numbers are briefei and 
more expressive Therefore if m practice such cuts as the above were officially 
permitted Ranganathan will become more popular 

7 Books on the Colon Classification 

With all love and admiration for the colon system we at Ahmedabad find it 
difficult nay impossible to change and follow all the changes and revolutions 
of Dr Ranganathan The result is that our numbers become fossilized I 
have prepared, and the Gujarat Pustakalaya Mandal of Ahmedabad has 
pubhshed two books 1 Ranganathan vargikaran and, 2 Ranganathan suchikaran. 
The former is already being t-'ught in the Govt Certificate Course conducted 
m summer vacation every year It becomes very difficult to be up-to-date 
with a text book which will not bear a second edition for a number of years 
This should not happen 
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Philosophy of Colon Classification 

Florence Nadejde 

1 Admiration for I>r Ranganathan 

My great admiration for Dr Ranganathan and my wish to bring my tribute 
to him on this occasion would have prompted my immediate and joyful accep¬ 
tance, were it not for the material difficulties which make it impossible for me to 
travel to India at present and attend the celebrations; I shall join other many 
friends of Dr Ranganathan who, though kept away, will be at best fully present 
in mind and wishing with their hearts greatest fulfilment and happiness, as 
well as a long life to the great librarian, and the great Indian—^Dr Ranganathan. 
As to the pleasure of writing a substantial contribution, I am afraid, it would 
be too late now for its publication. And what could I add to the more worth¬ 
while and better qualified words of so many librarians, who, in India and 
abroad have had better opportunity either to work with Dr Ranganathan’s 
system of classification or, better, known him personally ? I came myself 
late to librarianship ; and although already half through life, have only a few 
years’ experience behind me. 

2 Study of Colon Classification 

During my library school year in Wellington, New Zealand, I had only a 
theoretical account of the Colon Classification and had to concentrate on the 
intricacies of the Dew'cy Classification. I remembered it however and, a couple 
of years ago, _at the time w'hen circumstances seemed to me favourable for a 
voyage to India, I rediscovered it and this time, took my time and studied 
Dr Ranganathan’s scheme at its source, in his textbooks of classification. 

3 Foundations of Glassification 

It has been no effort on my part, only the joy of following his eager and sys¬ 
tematic mind and experiencing the greatest pleasure of all that of actually seeing 
every thing fall into place.. . watch the foundations of a great architectural 
work being laid, and the building erected stone by stone, harmoniously take 
shape and rise. My firiend incapable of such creation, followed gratefully 
the teaching so masterly, so kindly imparted. Dr Rat^anathan besides 
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being a great mind bent upon research and capable to give librarianship 
its locus geometricus, or in other words, its basic structure in an organic classi¬ 
fication, IS also astonishingly understanding and patient with the tender mind 
and inexperienced, hesitant step of the fresher in library science 

4 Foundation of Colon Classification 

Gould I myself judge how far, and how permanently the Golon Glassification 
has systematised human knowledge—whether indeed the few principles laid 
as foundation-stone are the only ones—are capable of encompassing the whole 
and have deducted from them any particular answer for each individual 
problem ? I will not advance any such judgement, nor try to decide for 
myself on this point Having not actually put into practice the Golon Classi¬ 
fication, I could not be a good judge of its intrinsic merits, nor suspect where 
Its weakness, if any, may he. It has taken me only a few wmter mghts to work 
along the lines Dr Ranganathan had devised for his students and admit that 
never before, in my hbrary career have I felt such intellectual satisfaction 
at the perusal of any work set for study, and if, incapable to pronounce myself 
as to the absolute validity of the prmciples on which the entire scheme rests 
I could ascertam that the answer given in each problem, the translation in 
number or symbol of every individual meaning appeared so accurate, so true 
in every “nuance’* that I believe myself entitled to mduce therefirom the rigo¬ 
rous exactness of its basic set of rules 

5 Philosophical Conception 

This IS as far as I could go I have not read Dr Ranganathan’s work with 
the mtention of improving myself in my career If it be true that I had at 
the time some hopes of being able to actually put this classification into practice 
in an Indian library, my mtention in takmg the book for study had been only 
to come to know India better through the mind of a librarian who was so very 
Indian in his philosophical conception of the world His every interpretation 
given to different intellectual concepts bears the imprint of a metaphysical 
mmd, profoundly and harmomously blended with the spirituality which, it seems, 
IS all pervadmg m India 

6 licvels of Interpretation 

These things axe hard to explam for those who have never felt the same per¬ 
sonally What I IS that an mterpretation and translation of ideas can 

be provided more or less complete, at different levels In a business-like 
country, where time is money and material, tangible thmgs—^the only really 
impKirtant, a translation such as Dewey’s will provide the answer and prove 
acceptable in spite of its drawbacks. 
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7 Ranganathaii’s Interpretation 

Dr Rajiganathan has done nothing more than just provide this same, adequate 
mterpretation of life and knowledge for his own country And I wish to 
recommend the reading of his Prolegomena to library classtfication to all those 
who truly seek to know India and who have started their quest through their 
lovmg her, imconditionally, by accepting her contradictions as a right of 
birth, imquestiomngly, as one loves one*s mother A classification to answer 
the requisites of Indian librarianship could only be such as is Dr Ranganathan’s 
deeply rooted m a metaphysical outlook m life, ethically and h um a n ly conceived 
to take care of the finer most elusive aspects of the t hing s of this world—^meant 
to satisfy the eternal quest of the Indian soul for the eternal, real and unique 
being at the root of the manifold manifestation, without this Indian heritage 
I felt concerned, no one could have ever achieved a scheme of the amplitude 
wholeness of Dr Ranganathan’s And laying back my book, I folt grateful 
to for bemg a librarian, and an Indian 

8 Greetings 

A very happy birthday to Dr Ranganathan commg a long way, from our part 
of the World, is most sincerely wished 
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Ranganathan’s Worh on Classification 


B C Vickery 

1 Contact witli Ranganathan 

Immediately following World War II, it was my regular duty to visit the 
Patent Office Library in London to abstract recently issued patents. After 
my work was done, I naturally spent some time browsing among the books 
in that fine library, and one day I came across a slim volume published in 
Madras, the Colon classification^ 1933, This was my first knowledge of Dr 
Ranganathan and his work. I learnt a little more about him from Berwick 
Sayers’ Manual of classification, and was privileged to meet him for the first 
time in 1948. By 1950 I was sufficiently knowledgeable to make a wholly 
inaccurate statement about Colon in a published article on indexing. By 
1953, I had advanced enough in my understanding to be permitted to con¬ 
tribute to “Optional facets” series in the Abgila. 

2 Infiltration in World Librarianship 

These autobiographical details are recounted only to illustrate the slow but 
steady infiltration of Ranganathan’s ideas into world librarianship during 
the last 25 years. His position in that field has not been won without a struggle. 
Librarianship has been a craft, with the craft tradition of empiricism, and 
has not readily accepted the views of one who wishes to make it a discipline, 
with a theory and methodology of its own. 

3 Life-Task of Ranganathan 

Bibliographic classification has itself largely been empirical. There was 
much confused “philosophical” classification during the nineteentli century, 
based on subjective theory, and the classifiers of books rightly rejected this 
inadequate basis. But we cannot avoid theory: if we “reject” it, we succed 
only in producing an eclectic hotch-potch of incompatible theories and undi¬ 
gested facts. The Universal Decimal Glassification has incorporated in this 
empirical way, an enormous mass of detail and a variety of notational devices, 
but without the discipline and consistency which a clear theoretical basis 
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can provide The life task of Ranganathan in classification has been to make 
explicit the canons, principles, and postulates which may guide classificatory 
practice 


4 Influence of Ranganathan’s Ideas 

Increasingly this disciplined appioach to the problem of stormg information 
for retrieval, has won acceptance For twelve years now, a Classification Re¬ 
search Gioup has met regularly in London, well aware of and much influenced 
by Ranganathan’s views Many of its members have constnicted faceted special 
classifications, some of which are m regular use foi indexmg “micio-thought” 
The UDG itself, m recently published schedules, has shown the influence 
of the “facet” approach Books by Ranganathan on classification have been 
published by the Library Association in London and by the Libri in Copen¬ 
hagen Even in the USA the “fundamental categoiies” have found their 
way into a textbook on classification 

5 At International Conferences 

It has been my pleasuie to be present with Dr Ranganathan at two recent 
international conferences in the United States, and it has been delightful 
to see how waimly his papers and comments have been received, and how 
his lucidity and fair-mindedness have been appreciated 

6 Enduring Contributions 

The possible use of electiomc devices foi information retiieval is causing, not 
only in the USA, but also in the USSR and Europe, a gieat deal of fresh 
thinking about the problems of repiesenting and arianging the subjects of 
documents The machine, far from menacing the functions of the human 
mind, is forcing us to think more deeply—for only by takmg thought we can 
learn how to instruct the machine to perform its tasks These instructions 
must be systematic and precise, information in the machine must be stored 
in an orderly and helpful manner, the principles of a retrieval system must 
be clearly formulated All these requirements are paralleled by the work 
already carried out by Ranganathan for the Classified Catalogue Whether 
or not the solutions offered in the Colon classvftcahon are suitable for a machine 
system, Ranganathan’s methodology is a model for all w'^ho work in this complex 
field It IS this—the scientific approach to classification—which is his most 
enduring contribution to librarianship 

7 The First Law in Use 

It has been a g^eat privilege and pleasure to know Dr Ranganathan duru^ 
the last twelve years, and to study his many writings I have written here only 
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of his work m classification, but perhaps to Indian readers his ceaseless campaign 
for a nation-wide grid of libraries, “to spread enlightenment across the length 
and breadth of the state,” is of much greater practical importance Even if 
Ranganathan’s “theoretical stuff” were to be forgotten, one thmg will be 
remembered his never-endmg effort to persuade his people—^and all of us— 
to brmg alive the First Law of library science—“Books are for use” My 
smcere felicitations to him ' 
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CHAPTER D1 


New Schemes of Classification: 
Principles and Practice 

Charles A Grossley 


1 Future Glassificationists 

In this age of specialisation, the aU-roxinder of any depth at all has gone. This 
applies to bibliographic classification just as it does to all other fields of activity 
(not only scholastic either—the Olympic Games testify to that). The day 
of the single-handed compilation of a general classification scheme, then, has 
departed. Ranganathan’s will probably remain the last of such attempts. 
Even Bliss only achieved a reasonable measure of collocation of related subjects 
because of the help of his ‘scientific and educational colleagues’. And new 
scheme is unlikely to materialize out of the meditations of a hermit, however 
learned and however library-minded. (The analogy of library-minded 
hermits will not be pursued further for fear of embarrassment at the vision of 
hermit-minded librarians). 


11 Glassification Research Group 

Only the work of a body of experts is likely to produce a new general scheme 
of book classification. Such a body exists in England—^the Classification 
Research Group. The members are a small number of librarians and infor¬ 
mation officers who have been meeting almost monthly since 1952. Out of 
their deliberations has come forth no new general scheme—^after nine years. 
There is not even a synopsis of one 1 Nor yet a set of main classes ! Nor a 
proposed notation ! In fact they are currently discussing the nattxre of things, 
as concepts which may,be classified, which may become the terms of a classi¬ 
fication schedule. 

All this sounds fright ening ly like a domestic version of the situation existing 
in some large literary works. There is the case, for example, of a multi-volumed 
American biography of an eminent nineteenth century English writer, in 
which the first volume (of upwards of 1,000 pages) ended with the moment 
of conception of its hero ! 
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111 Faceted Giassefigation 

But xf the Group as a whole has not yet given birth, its individual mcEabers 
have been very active and productive After their early discussions they 
quickly realised both the need for a new general scheme and also the prmciple 
on which such a scheme must be built These they outlmed in a memorandum 
published in the Libreay Association record in 1955 and also issued as the “Need 
for a faceted classification as the basis of all methods of information retrieval”— 
a memorandum published by Unesco and reproduced m an appendix to 
the Proceedings of the International Study Conference on Classifwation for Information 
Retrieval (1957) The title of this document fully expresses their belief m 
faceted classification. 


112 Special Scheme 

Fortified a-nH inspired by this belief and aided by study of the one existing 
scheme exphcitly mtended to be a faceted classification—i e the Colon scheme— 
the members of the Group produced a series of special classifications, often with 
the severely practical aim of getting mto a helpful order the stocks of their 
own hbranes (for many of the origmal members of the Group were, in fact, 
special librarians who had found a real need for something more relevant to 
their collections than any general scheme could give them) 

2 Universe of Knowledge 

21 Macro Literature 

It was the rapidity of advances in science and technology in an ever-moie 
mdusti lalized World which showed up the inadequacies of the traditional 
library classification schemes, for the libraries which served these interests 
had to cater for many kmds of literature (to use this term in its scientific setting, 
where it connotes only recorded knowledge and heeds not literary style of 
merit—^beyond the simple requirements of displaymg clarity) This literature 
came m many shapes and sizes, of which the traditional book was only one, 
rather msigmficant umt—occupymg a place in the umverse of knowledge 
perhaps a little more important than that of this earth m its solar system on the 
edge of a not very impressive galaxy But the book has certainly lost its 
central place m the scheme of thmgs—and it is the Galiheos who now-a-days 
wield the big stick ' 


22 Micro Literature 

Besides physical considerations, subject matter shows a great change m 
that the contents of the newer umt—^the periodical article, the research report, 
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the thesis, etc—^tend to deal not with ‘Flowers’ not even ‘Morphology of 
monocotyledons’ but with ‘Effect of fungal infection upon the respiratory 
metabolism of plant tissues’, and other subjects of similar depth. 

23 GRG Schema 

And so new special classifications have been devised They were produced 
before the days of the GRG, of course, but tended to be as individual m their 
prmciples and structure as were the librarians who compiled them. With 
the commg of these GRG schemes, a definite pattern can be seen —& family 
relationship is apparent 

The question naight well be asked here Is it practicable and sensible for 
a group of mdividual experts like the members of the GRG to produce a 
series of special classifications when their collective energy might well be spent 
on producmg a general scheme on modem Imes ^ 

3 Special vs Universal Scheme 

Special classifications have considerable use in the ultimate work of producing 
a universal scheme (By umversal scheme is meant one which covers all 
fields of knowledge within one cultural area—i e not a geographical area only, 
but one which encompasses common ways of hfe and thought, e g America 
and Britain, or Bntam and Western Europe) Such special classifications 
provide the detailed coverage of their subject which is demanded of them by 
their users and cater for the mamfold ways m which this subject is presented. 
Any general scheme will neglect to consider these schemes at its peril 

If the special schemes are constructed m accordance with acceptable modem 
principles—the prmciples which w'lll govern the construction of the general 
scheme—they may be fitted into this general system with advantage to both 
It IS a bilateral advantage because the special classification has need of adequate 
treatment of its own marginal subjects, no special classification of a specific 
subject can exist m isolation 

It may seem to be beggmg the question to advance the argument If a special 
scheme is constructed in accordance with acceptable modem prmciples, it will 
be suited to a general scheme based on the same prmciples Is it, m fact, 
the case that the same set of principles will ‘do’ for both levels of construction ^ 
The Classification Research Group behcves that this ts the case These prm¬ 
ciples. concern _facet structure and will be returned to latter 

It should also be pomted out that not only may special classification be 
suitable for mcorporation mto a general scheme, but, m addition, a general 
scheme may have removed firom it the section dealing with a special subject 
This section may be used with or without alteration as a special classification 
It IS essential to emphasize the *with alteration’ here because, as Barbara 
Kyle has shown (ASLIB proceedingsj 1960) the fiicets of a special subject 
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may be rearranged to give a different sequence of literature without difficulty, 
if desired ^ 

The time has come to look at a few of the special classifications prepared 
m the past five or ten years. It will be seen, that those chosen are all non- 
traditional, nearly all faceted and usually by members of the GRG They 
are concerned with means of arrangmg material in systematic sequence, although 
it can be shown that such schemes may be —should be—of great utility even 
when devismg methods of retrieving information from a file of documents, 
or Its equivalent, which are not arranged m a systematic order 


4-British Catalogue of Music Glassification 

This scheme was compiled by E J Coates of the and has been used 

in ihs Bntuh catalogue of music BvcLce its first appearance in 1957 Because 
of this it has become perhaps the most widely known of the several faceted 
schemes compiled by members of the GRG (almost all the others have been 
applied within one library, usually an mdustrial library) 

Lay out —^The first thmg which strikes one at looking at the pages of the 
British Catalogue of Music or at the schedules of the scheme is that a letter 
notation has been adopted—an alphabetical notation—^with two letters not 
normally used, i e I and O—and with the addition of two symbols, the normal 
parenthesis and the oblique stroke It is also obvious that Arabic numerals 
have been used m certam places 


41 Arrangement 
The arrangement is as follows 

The section with class numbers beginnmg A is for books on music and 
that beginnmg B is for books on mdividual composers, but the whole of the 
rest of the alphabet is for Music (Scores and Parts) Looking more closely 
at the items in class A, and those in classes C to Z it can be seen that the arrange¬ 
ments are parallel, i e that, for instance, ADW is for books about songs whilst 
DW IS for songs m general A glance at the index will show that the subject 
mdex entries which lead to the classified catalogue are derived from Cham 
Procedure The class numbers given readily reveal their structure when 
several are compared Taking Vocal Music as a sample the foUowmg 
are found 

Vocal music CB 

>j jj Arrangements for Accordion RSK/GB 
>> it • a „ Harmomca VXK/GB 

>» »» J >, „ Organ RK/GB 

« a • it „ Piano QK/GB 
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The co mm on, element here is obviously GB which is for Vocal music The 
first part of the class number m each of the last four cases ends with a K These 
are all class numbers for ‘arrangements’ of one form of music for a different 
executant and the K means simply ‘arrangement frorn^ • Removing tl-ng 
reveals immediately the class number for music of the four instruments 


Accordion 

RS 

Harmonica 

VX 

Organ 

R 

Piano 

Q 


It IS obvious, then, that such an arrangement collects together all music for 
each instrument at one place This is because the first focet of the subject 
‘Music’ is for [executant] —or, to express it in different terms, the first charac¬ 
teristic of division is [executant] (instrument or voice) In actual fact, this 
facet comprises more than one sub-facet, e g [size or complexitv of executant 
body] e g Part Choir or Quartet, [accompanying executant], e g Orchestra, 
Violm, and, in cases such as those of our example above, the [original execu¬ 
tant] where there are arrangements of music, e g organ, accordion 

The next facet is the [form of composition] (e g March, or. Cantata) and 
this may be followed by [character of composition] (e g Military or Christmas 
music) 

In the case of musical literature (m Class A) there may be need for additional 
facets for, say, [elements of music] (e g harmony), [techniq,ue] (e g conductmg) 
and, lastly, a common subdivision facet for forms, geographical and chronolo¬ 
gical elements 

The pomts to note are 

1 that not all these facets will be needed for every item to be classified 
by the scheme and that the classifier has perfect freedom to select and use only 
those which are needed, and 

2 that no difficulty arises in buil<^ng up class numbers for any item where 
more than one but less than all facets are required because there is a simple 
instruction to combine the various parts of the claiss number in a fixed order, 
and that is reverse schedule order 

To take a simple example A plectrum guitar solo piece called ‘Mexican 
Hat Dance’ would be dealt with by analysing into facets as follows [executant] 
Plectrum guitar, [executant body size or complexity] Unaccompanied 
solo, [form of composition] dance In this case the first facet is part of the 
mam schedules and gives, under RW String instruments, a subheading T 
for Plucked string instruments of which one subdivision is TST Plectrum 
guitar The symbols for the class numbers to represent the other two ele¬ 
ments of the sutyect are taken firom an auxihary table, giving PM for Un- 
accompamed solo and H for Dance. These parts are combmed together 
m reverse schedule order, i e TST, PM, H to give TSTPMH for the subject 
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42 Analysis 

Two things will have been noticed from this exercise First, that different 
letters of the alphabet may be used to mtroduce different facets, i e that a 
block of letters (m this case) are used for each facet, thus facilitating the syn¬ 
thesis which produces class numbers composed of elements arreinged in a pre¬ 
ferred ‘c o mbina tion order’ This is a common feature of such faceted schemes 
qnH may be done with any kmd of notation base 

Secondly, the genus RW Strmg mstruments has two species RX Bowed 
ariH T Plucked string instruments The latter has for species (amongst others) 
TQ,Harp aoH TS Guitar Thus it can be seen that the length of the notation 
m a olass number and the actual symbols of which it is composed are no guide 
to the structure, the hierarchy of the scheme In fact, this use of notation is 
known as non-hterarchical Quite frequently a subdivision may possess a shorter 
class number than its parent subject This is economical of notation very 
often, in that it produces shorter class numbers for ‘popular’ subjects, subjects 
for which ‘literary warrant’ is great An example is to be seen m Q, Piano, 
a subdivision of PW Keyboard instruments Symbols may be allocated in 
this way in direct relation to the frequency of use of the terms represented 
In special classifications, the majority of the material encountered will be of 
a great degree of specificity and the more generaJ terms m a scheme will be 
of httle use For convenience and specificity, why not make the numbers 
for the general terms longer and let the more-frequently-used terms have shorter 
representation 

The scheme has now been published and may be examined in detail, and 
imderstanding of it is much aided by an admirable introduction by its compiler, 
whose mvestigations mto notation have borne fruit in ingeneous manipulation 

43 Success of the Scheme 

This very brief glance at it does not^do justice to the scheme although it 
IS hoped that a few of the reasons for its proved success are now apparent, 
all of which can be summed up perhaps m one quality flexibility 

5 Faceted Glassification for English 
Electric Library 

This scheme was constructed at the end of 1957 at the Whetstone Library 
of the En g lish Electric Group for use m the Central Reports Files of mtemally 
published reports and m the Ahstrast bullettn pubhshcd by the library 

The scheme exhibits very clearly its Jaceted structure and demonstrates, as 
its compile, hliss Binns (lately become hirs Aitchison) said, that ‘terms in 
the field of knowledge were grouped mto broad categories according to charac¬ 
teristics which , because of their basic nature, may at times cut right across 
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tTEditionSil idsjxi cIesscs • Sh,c h3,s dcscnl>6d hcF xtictliod or woriuig m s, 
pajuphlet entitled ‘A faceted classif%caUon constructton and operation^ 

The steps taken are similar to those described by B G Vickery in his Classt- 
ficaUon and indexing in science where his methods of constructmg a scheme for 
Soil science are outhned 

The first step taken by Miss Bums—^and by anyone se eking to do the same 
job—^was the surveymg of the subject field (If this survey mcludes an exami¬ 
nation of the literature existing m the chosen field, the classificatiorusts (classi¬ 
fication-maker) possesses valuable knowledge of the necessary scope Jind 
requirements of his scheme) Primary categories were then chosen These 
represent the facets of the scheme In this case they were 

Industries and professions 
Plant and machines 
Components 
Materials 

Physical phenomena 
Operations 

Agent (Instruments and equipment) 

Language and Form of pubhcation 
Geographical divisions 

In actual fact, the leading category, based here on the products of this manu- 
fecturing concern, occupy the second place m the sequence, but the contents 
of the first facet are of use in subdividing subjects from other facets Ignoring 
this first facet, which serves to provide for related, margmal material—^pro¬ 
vision which all special classifications must make—the categories hsted can 
be seen to bear some resemblance m both character and sequence to Rangana- 
than’s PMEST, i e Personality, Matter, Energy, Space and Time, which 
represent the results of his pioneer work on categorization 

Plant and Machmes and Components, for example, arc obviously the Per¬ 
sonality facet (m two parts). Materials bears the origmal name, Physical 
phenomena relate to these materials The Energy facet appears m two parts 
Operations and Agent, whilst Space is covered by Geographical divisions 
The list of categories, then, shows that there has been need to amplify the 
five categories postulated by Ranganathan, but that his claim that the five 
were fimdamental to all knowledge, is not mvahdated. 

This enlargement of the number of categories is common in the sort of 
scheme we are considering Vickery’s Soil Science scheme needed eighteen, 
which he subsequently condensed mto eight. 

Kmds of soil 

Structure (mcluding parts and layers) 

Constituents (parent mat^ial, chemicals, orgamsms) 
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Properties 

Processes 

Operations 

Laboratory techniques 
and a gaieral facet 

Various categories have been suggested as adaptable to many subject 
fields—^note the use of the word ‘adaptable’ with its implication of action rather 
than passive acceptance Any list suggested by any worker m the field of classi¬ 
fication must be examined for suitability by its intendmg user and amended 
to fit hu needs Vickery’s amalgamation of several lists is as follows 

Substance, product or orgamsm 

Part, organ, structure 

Constituent 

Property, measure 

Object of action, raw material 

Action, operation, process, behaviour 

Agent, tool 

Gfeneral property, agent, operation 

Space 

Time 

This may be taken as a useful guide 

Returning to the English Electric Scheme, the next step was to divide each 
primary category mto its sub-facets and to arrange the relevant terms in each, 
e g MATERIAL IS divided accordmg to composition for compound substance 
and accordmg to composition for elements, metals and alloys Notation 
was then chosen and allocated Each facet was given a capital letter of the 
Roman alphabet and each mam category comprised then several letters, 
e g Materials was denoted by L to N, Plant and machines by B to E, etc 

Subdivision was effected by usmg lower case letters, as 

IDk Nuclear reactors 
Eb Aircraft 

Glassifymg proceeds m this scheme as m any faceted (or analytico-synthetic) 
scheme the subject matter of the document is analysed and the component 
parts set m their appropriate facets The notation symbols are selected •from the 
schedules and are all combmed together to give the complete class number. 
The order of combinmg them is specified schedule order, not, as m the Music 
Glassification of Goates, m reverse schedule order The resulting class numbers 
appear as m this example 
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‘Test rigs for investigating the dielectric strength of the insulating materials 
of the stator windings of turbo alternators’ Bgb Htws Lb Rzf Zw 

This notation and its results m this escample show up as conunendably brief 
(for the complex subject matter it represents), simple, structurally plain and easy 
to handle and file There are admittedly other symbols in use, e g full stop, 
square brackets, hyphen, effects and equals signs, m addition to Arabic numerals, 
but all these are sparmgly utilised The notation is semi-hierarchical in that 
in some cases it reflects generic structure and often does not 

Snags have arisen which may in certam cases be ascribed to the haste with 
which the scheme was drawn up (the best order of subject elements is not always 
provided) and some fiiults are inherent m any faceted classification (notably 
the scattermg of related subjects) 

On the first point—order of facets—^it should be noted that in this scheme 
combmation order is intended to be schedule order and yet the more complex 
entities are in the early facets of the alphabetical order. This produces 
sequences on occasion of general to specific and then specific to general agam, 
eg 


Diesel engines 


De 


Bibliographies 

De 21 

>9 99 

Crankshafts 

De Jbt 

99 99 

Crankshafts 



Bibliographies 

Dejbt21 

99 99 

Crankshafts 



Vibrations 

DeJbtTj 

99 99 

Vibrations 

DeTj 

Crankshafts 


Jbt 

Crankshafts 

Vibrations 

JbtTj 

Vibrations 


Tj 


Similarly G is for Circuits and He is for Transformers Schedule order gives 
G He for Circuits for transformers, when the reverse is preferable, and, Znk 
IS Digital computers, Tc for Performance Combmation in normal schedule 
order would give Tc Znk Performance Digital computers These must be 
reversed for efficient subject order 

It will be remarked when lookmg at the schedules of this scheme, how brief 
a volume it makes This is typical of faceted schemes in general and arises 
because of their bemg no attempt to list subjects, to enumerate all subjects or 
as many as possible of them. A small number of basic terms m the various 
facets permits combination—^synthesis—to form a very large variety of complex 
subjects This flexibility persists even mto each individual facet where the 
elements may be combmed with each other, if reqmred Hie t^mos are 
arranged in tVie preferred order withm the facet and so their synthesis in schedule 
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order gives the right sequence Note that the initial letter for the facet—the 
facet indicator —may be dropped in such instances 


e g Sbn Neutrons 
SlfFast 
Srf Fission 
Sws Spin 

Giving ' Fast neutrons—fission 
Neutron spin 


[Particles] 

[Energies] 

[Reactions] 

[Other phenomena] 
Sbn If rf 
Sbn ws 


Further flcxibihty is obtamed by a feature known as the Common Attributes 
Device. This permits the use of terms from a common schedule relating to 
shape, size, quantity and motive power The notation of these is lower case 
letters mtroduced by ‘a’ and the appropriate one is chosen and its notation added 
to any part of any class number, as 


Fans Ds 

Centrifugal fans Ds abv 


Note that this device gives rise to a further useful form of flexibility—^what 
Ranganathan would caiU imscheduled—^in that class numbers for new subjects 
may sometimes be constructed by applying an appropriate common attribute 
term and its notation, as m 


atw = inaccessible, concealed 

Kzn = nuts 

£Czn atw = blmd nuts (i e concealed, etc nuts) 

6 Granfield Glassification for Aeronautics and Allied 

Subjects 

This scheme was devised by B C Vickery and J E L Farradane of the CRG 
for one special purpose to provide a faceted classification for the materials 
bemg handled at the College of Aeronautics at Granfield by four different 
techmques to assess the efficiency of different indexing methods for informa¬ 
tion retrieval. Besides tests on the faceted classification method, the materials 
were searched by a traditional hierarchical classification scheme—^albeit one 
with a certain amount of facet structure built into it, i e UDG—by a normal 
dictionary catalogue approach and by a Umterm coordinate mdexing system 
The faceted scheme has been described m the GRG’s BuUetm No 5, printed 
va. Journal of documentation^ March 1959 It is another example of the results of 
dividing the field into a number of categories [Types of aircraft], [Structural 
parts], [Processes], [Properties], [Operations], [Materials], etc These, plus 
topics from other relevant subject fields (Management, mathematics, etc) 
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are spread over the capital letters of the alphabet Note that as there are more 
than 26 categories, some are introduced by a capital letter plus a lower case 
letter Lower case letters axe used to express the terms withm each category 

To classify a specific subject, symbols representing its component terms are 
combmed together in the order in which they appear m the schedules 

An example is 

Heat transfer at boundary layer flow past a flat plate This may be re-cast 
so that the elements occur m the schedule order and the terms translated mto 
the classification schedules or the terms may be aiUocated first and then ordered 
in the preferred sequence The first alternative is the better method This 
gives — [Plate] [Flat] [Boundary layer flow] [Heat transfer], and the symbols 

Ffe Is Nfl St 

—which represents the class number 

Besides two species of letter symbol, the scheme also uses numerals (for 
geographical elements), and the colon, stroke, curved and square brackets and 
—origmally—the hyphen, each with a particular function and each havmg a 
distmctive filmg order 

The notation is used part-hierarchically and part-ordmally, but not retroac¬ 
tively The symbol for Plate above demonstrates this—Ffe The capitals 
themselves act as facet indicators because they are a different species of symbol 

The hyphen (which was later withdrawn from use) has an interesting function 
that of acting as an intra-facet indicator In other words, there are many 
occasions when two components from the same facets are to be represented m 
the class numbers If they both begm with the same capital letter—in the 
case of this scheme this may often not be the case—there is no need to repeat 
that capital letter but substitute instead a hyphen, as in 

Supersonic drag at an aerofoil 

where Aerofoil =Cc, Supersomc flow==Nbk, and Drag=Nr The class 
number can be 

Gc Nbk-r 

It may be wondered Why bother'* The class number is no shorter and is, 
indeed, more complex But it should be pomted out that the fihng order 
will be changed if the hyphen be replaced by the capital letter N to give. 
Gc Nbk Nr, which could result m separating special subdivisions of a subject. 

The curved brackets are also used to deal with a particular problem It is 
frequently necessary to qualify a term m the schedules by a term firom a different 
facet and it is sometimes found when fitting the other terms with their symbols 
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that Strict schedule order is disturbed To maintain the mechamsation of 
the order and to attach the qualifymg element to the appropriate symbol in the 
class number, the symbols for the qualifier are enclosed m curved brackets. 


7 Occnpatioiial Safety and Health Scheme 


This scheme was compiled by D J Foskett for the Division of Occupational 
Safety and Health of the International Labour OflBce at Geneva It is des¬ 
cribed and its schedules reproduced as Appendix I of the Proceedings of the 
Intemattonal Study Conference on Classficationfor Information Retrieval (1957). Facet 
analysis m this scheme produces an obvious first category of Industries and 
Special classes of workers, followed by one for Sources of hazards Then come 
Industrial diseases. Preventive measures. Organization and Adimmstration, 
Industrial medicme. Cause of industrial disease. Occupational pathology and, 
finally. Legislation (arranged by countries). A schedule of common subdivi¬ 
sions and an introductory General section for the whole subject complete the 
scheme 

Capital letters are used as fecet mdicators and the subdivisions within each 
facet consist of lower case letters 


eg 


G Sources of hazards 

Cg Industrial equipment and processes 

Ch Hand-tools and portable power-tools 

Chb Hand tools 

Che Portable power-driven tools 

Che Electric 


It can be seen that this notation is used semi-hierarchically in that it only 
expresses classification structure at certain levels, and that many subdivisions 
have the same number of symbols as their genus It would appear that no term 
m a facet has more than three digits 

Considerable use is made of alphabetical listing of terms in some facets, 
when no other sequence seems advantageous Notation is not to be applied 
to these but the contaming head is used for a class number The specific 
term is, however, indexed to facihtate reference to it (It might be pointed 
out that this scheme, as with all other faceted schemes requires an alphabetical 
mdex based on Chain Procedure for efficient use) 

As m other schemes, also, the preferred helpful order is ensured by stipulating 
a combmation order of the facets In this scheme it is schedule order, giving 
results such as 

Protection of workers in nuclear reactor stations against ionizing radiations 
Bh Cqf Ej 

where Bh=Nuclcar reactors, Cqf=Ionizmg radiations (as “Hazards), and 
Ej=Shieldmg (as Preventive measure) 
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8 Other Sdiemes 


Other schemes have been formulated by members of the GRG of which the 
following are examples, study of which reveals family likeness 


Farraoane 

Pendleton 

Mills 

Kyle 

Vickery 


Diamond technology 
Insurance 
Office management 
Social sciences 
Soil science 


It is m these schemes and m the writings of the members of the Group that 
are to be found the latest ideas on subject analysis, subject arrangement, nota¬ 
tion developments, and so on Most of this appears m the Journal of documenta¬ 
tion or ASLIB proceedings but American documentation should be scanned by the 
student as well, although most of this periodical is devoted to non-classificatory 
aspects of liiformation retrieval—systems design, semantic analysis and coding, 
indexing, etc 

Much of the results have been convemently gathered togetlier withm the 
covers of two or three books Two have been mentioned already the Procee¬ 
dings of the International Study Conference on Classification for Information Retrieval 
(1957) and Vs Classifwation and indexing in science A third book—again 
by Vickery—appeared m 1960 and is the best, briefest and easiest introduction 
to all these new ideas now available to the student It is called, simply 
Faceted classification and is a guide to the construction of special schemes 

The book reveals some of the ingenuities possible in notation Hierarchical 
notation would seem to have little in its favour and ordinal notation has per¬ 
mitted the development of means to solve several awkward problems and to 
allow several liberties to be taken with it without lessening overmuch its sim¬ 
plicity or brevity Facet indicators, for example, may be expressed in the same 
symbols as the rest of the notation Interpolation of not only new subdivisions 
and new coordmate topics but even of new facets is possible Form divisions, 
mtercolation devices (to show the introduction of symbols from another— 
perhaps general—classification) and relational terms (to mdicate subject 
relationship) may all be provided without mtroducmg even one extraneous 
symbol, if this is desired 

Retroactive notation is particularly impressive m that its use enables facet 
mdicators and mtra-facet connectors to be ehmmated Here, combmation 
order must be the reverse of schedule order The prune facet is thus accom¬ 
modated towards the end of the available notation symbols The notation is 
applied to the terms m a purely ordmal fashion One type of character is used 
One rule must be obeyed For any term, each successive character must be 
later m the sequence than the proceeding character. For instance, if the 
alphabet is used for symbols and, say, H—K is used for one facet, the mdividual 
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class numbers may be, for example, HI, HJ, HK, HK-L, HK.M, HK.MN 
HZ, IJ, IJK, etc. to KL, KLM KZ, KZZ, etc When observing class 
numbers such as RTHJLDETU the facet structure is obvious t e RT, HJL, 
DETU—each succeeding facet being signalled by a reversion to an earlier 
letter of the alphabet 

It is s^mficant, mcidentally, that the schemes under consideration always 
use the alphabet, upper or lower case, or both, as a base, because its greater 
length aids not only brevity but also flexibility—there is simply more room for 
manoeuvrmg * 

One or two other schemes which arrange material m a systematic order 
have been introduced m lecent years and have achieved a certain amount of 
farm* and use These mclude that designed primarily for the engineermg 
industry by E G Brisch; the work of the Frenchmen, Gordonmer and Le Grolier 
which produced a pronounceable class number every time, at the expense of 
brevity m some measure, the Metallurgical system devised by the Special 
Libraries Association and the American Society of Metals (important for its use 
to assess -ma chin e literature searching systems), a scheme by N T Ball for 
patent literature, one for cheimcal compounds by G Malcolm Dyson and a 
classification for rubber prepared by Dawson (and now internationally 
accepted) 


9 Glassification and Non-Systematic Storage 

Glassification has been proved to be important even m systems devised to 
handle material which is not stored necessarily in any systematic order Retrie¬ 
val of the information m this type of collection may be by manual means 
(mampulation of entries in catalogues or indexes) or mechanical (via sorting 
of punched cards, etc ) or even electronic (mvolving punched cards again or 
photographic materials) In all cases systematic arrangement to some degree 
IS provided for the documents or their records This has two important lesults 
the number of documents or records of them searched can be cut down to 
reasonable limits and generic approaches may be made By this is meant little 
more than that a search at a general headmg will produce all the items covered 
by the extension of that term without the need to search separately for each 
mdividual subdi-vision or species For example, a reader wanting documents 
on DOMESTIC ANrMAi.s should be able to obtam everything on the subject 
m general and everythmg on mdividual animals, if he so desires, without 
having to search through cats, dogs, horses, etc. and even then wonder 
if some heading has been overlooked. 

There is not space to describe any of -the methods m use at present although 
they are well worth study. The hbrarian m a special or reference hbrary would 
find such mvestigation repaid the effort, because it is qmte possible that he has 
an ind exin g need for material which is -unsiutable for systematic arrangement 
Some knowledge, then, ot^ht to be acquired of systems such as Umterm Go- 
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ordinate indexing, the Batten superimposable card system, with its develop¬ 
ments Peek-a-Boo and the Bnsch-Vistem feature cards (a system used by 
the writer for two mdexing jobs), the Random Coding method (Zato coding 
devised by Galvin Mooers (to whom is owed the origm of the term ‘information 
retrieval’) and the Holm-strom Index with its emphasis on fia^mg devices and 
cross references 

These may seem to be more a matter for cataloguing than for classification 
but with the systems devised paxticularly with mechamcal or electromc sorting 
and retrieval in mind, classification plays a large part, as does semantics, the 
study of word meanings, Vickery’s latest book —On information retrieval systems 
—deals with the problems mvolved and the research done The work of the 
Americans, Perry, Berry and Kent, has great importance here 

91 A New General CSlasslfication 

The work of the Glassification Research Group has not been concentrated 
solely on production of schedules by individual members with subsequent 
analysis by the corporate body at a jolly get-together In fact, the trend in 
recent years has been away from consideration of special classifications and 
towards preparation of a general scheme—as hmted earlier when refcrrmg 
to their examination of things Their discussions are summarised in Mmutes 
and periodically surveyed m Bulletins, which arc published in the Journal 
of documentation The next of these will be Bulletin No 6 It will describe 
the work of the Group durmg the past three years—smce the International 
Conference at Dorkmg m 1957 A few of the pomts covered and arguments 
advanced are as follows 

On the question of building up a general classification from many special 
schemes, it soon became apparent that there was one great difficulty to be 
overcome Problems of special classifications and, particularly, of their facet 
orders, are decided very firmly and fairly easily in accordance with the nature 
of the subject and the predommant point of view of the useis—users who form 
a pretty closely =kmt group These considerations do not obtam when cons- 
tructmg a general scheme This problem was brought home to the Group 
when they considered a Glassification for Social Sciences compiled by Barbara 
Kyle for Social Sciences Documentation, because here was a scheme intermediate 
m magnitude between the specific subjects dealt with m earher work and the 
general field of knowledge In the area of social science studies, there were 
many specialists fi:om different academic fields to be catered for. sociology, 
economics, poktics, law, anthropology, amongst others. Probably none had 
general mterests aud it was thought likely that few of the less expert users of the 
scheme and the collection it sought to arrange would have such wide interests. 
It was found that each special group—^required—^and deserved— 3l different 
arrangement and that one group corild be satisfied only at the expaise of all 
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the Others The only solution was a compromise such that an order was 
chosen which satisfied no one group 100 per cent but which represented maxi¬ 
mum utihty to all and was comprehensible to all 

This prmciple could well be applied to the general scheme contemplated and 
such subject specialist would be obhged to ‘re-onent himself to a general view 
m which some of the umties of his subject field are scattered’, in the words of 
the CRG Bulletm 

The prmciple chosen to regulate the structure of the scheme might well 
transcend all the traditional mam classes of the known classifications Here 
Kaiser’s ‘Concretes’ and ‘Processes’ and Ranganathan’s ‘Personality’, ‘Matter’, 
‘Energy’, ‘Space*, and ‘Time’ were looked at to consider their applicability, 
as truly ‘fundamental categories’ 

It was noticed that Ranganathan had arranged for the application of his 
categories only withm a normal mam class sequence The CRG desired to 
apply whatever categories were found to be appropriate directly to the whole 
field of knowlec^e. The categories selected for investigation were Things and 
Activities and it is the former which have engaged its attention so far. The 
members of the Group have accepted an ordermg of Thmgs which ‘builds in’ 
a concept of different levels—levels of integration The resultmg sequence is 
of “sucGessive forms of order in a scale of complexity and orgsausation” It 
IS an order m which the simplest, least complex thmgs, in which orgamsation 
is qmte or almost lacking, come first and those most complex and ‘organised’ 
come last It approximates to 

Fundamental particles 

Nuclei 

Atoms 

Molecules 

Molecular aggregations 
Cells 

Organisms 
Human beings 
Human societies 

Human mtellectual, imaginative and artistic products 

A moment’s thought shows that the categorization of phenomena as revealed 
m human knowledge m the ways suggested cuts across all accepted orderings 
of that knowledge m the great canomcal classes—z e the mam classes of existing 
schemes This would have its advantages in dealmg with those subjects 
which impertmently cut across the hdily drawn boundaries any way Further 
thought, however, suggests that many of the accepted mam classes acadenuc 
disciplmes like Biology, Medicme, Social science, etc —deal with thmgs at 
defimte, recognizable levels Biology deals with Cells and Orgamsms up to 
that level m the order quoted, MIedicine deals with Human beings m their 
aspects as Organisms, Social science deals with Human societies at the level of 
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Hiiman beings and Human societies* Thus traditional classes may not be so 
difficult to fit into such a pattern after all 

The unconventional nature of a possible future general classification resulting 
from ideas such as these is startlmg even alarming to the famt-hearted The 
prosecution of research of this kind requires courage m its workers. They 
can guess at the reception their scheme will have when it is beheld by hbrarians 
who dare not at this moment raise a finger to throw overboard Dewey’s 85 
year old collocation of subjects, which they know full well is not only unhelpful 
but even harmful in that it raises barriers between information and its users 
(It IS also harmful to the prestige of the librarian who must somehow, and always 
lamely, defend his dependence on an obsolete arrangement). Two rideis 
must be added to this condemnation of the Establishment First, the remarks 
about obsolete order apply not only to Dewey but to its ofFsprmg, UDC and to 
othei schemes of similar venerable age Second, the writei must number 
himself among the faint-hearted of the present-day, because he, too, is com¬ 
mitted to the same hopeless task of attempting to placate, without much success 
or enthusiasm, subject specialists who find ludicrous or imtatmg—depending 
upon his tact and their temper—a scheme which split up what to them is a 
coheient unit—say, the eye—and places books on it in not less than four places 
—m the example quoted This example could, of course, be multiplied many 
times 

The Classification Reseaich Group scheme is an urgent need for the yeais 
ahead, but it will lequire much enthusiasm fiom libraiians if they aie going 
to get m into then libraries at all The new generation of libianans who aie 
students today must keep up an interest in the work of the Gioup and try to 
undei stand what its members are doing and will do, because then ideas are 
going to need some able expositois and foiceful friends 

The age of machines, of automation, of electronic computeis, of miciotexts 
—even miciodots ’—of tape and telex and closed cucuit television with auto¬ 
matic page turners and machine translation—that age is heie ' One might 
almost call it the Non-book age, but nevei, let us hope, the No-book Age ' 
But whatevei form recoided knowledge takes, theie will lemain the need foi 
the hbrarian He must, ho^^evel, move with the times oi lose much of his 
job and with it his status If he has no efficient way of ananging the knowledge 
he stoics and no up-to-date methods of producing it on demand, he wiU have no 
prestige in the eyes of technological-man and his place will be taken by an 
information scientist, a data-processor or an engineer Reference to current 
periodicals demonstrates that the scientist and technologist are already impatient 
to learn how to orgamse their literature without the aid of the librarian 

All this affects catalogues and indexes as much as classification, but, as this 
paper has tried to show, the classified arrangement of library materials will re¬ 
main important even with full mechanisation of the means of information 
retrieval The writer hopes it has shown, too, that librarians, as well as scien¬ 
tists, are aware of this and are, in fact, doing something about it. 
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Comments on Fundamental Categories 
in Document Classification 

D J Foskett 
1 Facet Analysis 

The, most successful method of making classification systems that is available 
today is that of facet analysis. It is, thanks toDr S R Ranganathan, that this 
powerful tool has been fashioned to the point where it has been used in many 
specialist systems as well as in the Colon Classification itself. The latest book 
to expound the method is the excellent Classification and indexing in science by Mr 
B G Vickery, which has been so well received that a second edition is already 
exhausted. In it, Mr Vickeiy shows that the idea of dividing knowledge into 
categories has a long history, going back at least to Aristotle; and in fact, some 
of the fragments of pre-Socratic philosophers show hints of such an analysis. 
In the study of library classification, however, the idea (though implicit in earlier 
general schemes) made slow headway in face of the traditional approach based 
on logical division into genera and species. Even now, it is sometimes easier 
to explain facet analysis to subject specialists than to librarians brought up on 
traditional classification, especially those librarians who have little experience 
of intensive reference service, where facet analysis is essential to a systematic 
approach. 


11 U D G 

It is, of course, well known that in Western Europe the Universal Decimal 
Glassification has long been giving good service in specialist libraries, and in 
recent years, it too has been improved by the use of facet analysis in some of the 
«cpansions in 669 Metallurgy, and in 621-039 Nuclear technologfy, for example. 
But everywh^^ one hears complaints that the UDG is no longer able to meet 
the needs of the rapidly developing sciences and technologies, and there has thus 
been a considerable demand for new Special schemes. In the USA vast 
sums of money and prodigious efforts have been poured into research in the use 
of mechanical sorting machines—to all to little purpose, one fears, judging by 
the few positive results of the Washington Gonference on Scientific Information. 
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12 Special Schemes 

In the UK, the Olassihcation Research Group has been, meeting for several 
years, and. has had the pleasure and good fortune of visits firom and much 
corr^pondence with Dr Ranganathan Its members have made some 20 
special schemes between them; of these, probably the best known so far is the 
one used in the Bnitsk Catalogue of munc. One at least of these schemes was made 
specifically as an expansion of GC, for class F53 Food Technology, one was put 
forward as a possible expansion for class E Chemistry, and another formed the 
basis for the classification of Management, published m the Annals of library 
science m 1956 Eut the CRG did not feel able to adopt CG m its entirety 
as the basis for a general scheme of classification, though every time a specialist 
scheme has been presented to the CRG its maker has complamed of the lack 
of a satisfactory general scheme from which marginal subjects might be drawn 

2 Fundamental Ckitegories 

The dissatisfaction with CG has been due partly to its mcomplete state, but 
also to a feeling of uneasmess over the fundamental categories It is very di¬ 
fficult to persuade some librarians that they are not a mystical interpretation 
of Nature that cannot be shared with others Those who know him are well 
aware that, whatever Ranganathan may owe to mysticism, and it is doubtless 
a great deal, he is in daily life one of the most mtensely practical men alive 
But we are nevertheless forced to admit that he has not devoted enough time to 
a full explanation of his categories He has expounded some of them, m Chapter 
35 of the new Prolegomena for example, but even here he has tended to rely on 
plain statements supported by examples rather than by explanations 

21 Approach to Fundamental Categories 

It seems to me that the theory of the Fundamental categoiies ought to be 
more deeply explored, and though I am not able to offer any particulaily 
profound comments, I suggest that two particular avenues might form at least 
part of a possible approach They are, firstly, the enunciation of categories so 
fundamental that they should be applied to the whole of knowledge to produce 
a senes of lengthy lists of isolate terms firom which any subject could be precisely 
specified, and secondly, the enunciation of categones that are bkewise funda¬ 
mental abstractions but which are meant to be applied in turn to a series of 
conventional “mam classes” The second is the method used m CG, and m 
Chapter 87 of the new Prolegomena^ Ranganathan works out his “Generalised 
Facet Formula”, which shows by means of symbols how his own five fimda- 
mental cat^ories should be apphed m the analysis of any subject, no matter 
how complex. The formula begins with the symbol BG, Basic Class, implying 
that a primary division of the field of knowledge into such classes already exists. 
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3 Facet Relationship 

One of the main difficulties with the first method is that of findmg any 
consistent rdationship between the primary facets produced by dividing the 
whole of knowledge mto a few “primordial schedules” Clearly the facets 
Space and Tune can be constructed m this way, and are, in most of the general 
classification systems But Energy and Matter, and still more Personality, 
present considerable problems, because every “thing” which exists as a separate 
entity, and so might be claimed to be a Personality isolate, exists m fact in a 
multitude of different relationships with other “thmgs” Thus “steel” is a 
product to the steelmaker but a material to the tinplate maker, “tinplate” is 
likewise a product to the tinplate maker but a material to the canmaker In 
the extension for Glass F53 Food Technology, the Raw Material facet was bor¬ 
rowed fr o m the already existing Class J Agriculture, and many other examples 
could be quoted from CC of isolates, and whole facets, that exist in one set of 
lelationships in one context, and quite a different set in anothei context 

31 Test Method 

This question has been argued frequently and at some length in the CRG, 
but some of us feel that the most straightforward solution is to enumeiate 
each isolate in every context in which it exists in a distinct set of relationships 
It seems unlikely that one can satisfactorily specify a distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic abstract enough to be capable of a precise meaning according to all possible 
contacts. On the other hand, it would be well worth while making some tests, 
as Ranganathan has suggested, with some of the lists of entities that aheady 
exist for other purposes examples are the Standard Industnal Glassification foi 
industries (several of these are published, m various countries), the lists of 
commodities produced for Customs and Excise purposes, the various lists of 
trades and occupations such as those produced foi census-taking 

32 Use of Faget-Analvsis 

This method has nevei yet been applied to the whole field of knowledge, 
though Vickery in Appendix G of his book has made an analysis of the isolates 
occurrmg m CC Classes B to M and UDG Glasses 5 and 6 Facet analysis, 
however, has been used for single classes or subjects of greatly varying extension 
CC Itself has used various numbers of mam classes m its several editions, and 
the schemes produced by members of the CRG have all covered piagmatically 
chosen subject fields Other ocamples of schemes which have made partial 
use of facets are the ASM-SLA Metallurgical Literature Classification, the 
expanded UUC Class 669 Metallurgy, the IDawson classification for literature 
on Rubber and Rubber Technology, and the Kyle Classification for Social 
Science Literature. The last is perhaps the most systematic attempt to ignore 
“mam classes” and to rely on groupings of entities and operations, but these 
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groups, when arranged m the logical sequence required by the literature, do 
come very near to the arrangement that would be produced by a primary divi¬ 
sion into recogmsed classes such as Cultural Anthropology, S^iology, Pohtics, 
Economics In CG, it is interestmg to note that, wlule most classes are subdi¬ 
vided at least into Personality and Energy, a few are divided first of all into 
Canonical (^ e pragmatic) Divisions, Physics and Philosophy are good examples 
of a practice that seems to be a departure from the normal, and Ranganathan 
in fact admits this m Section 345 of Prolegomena'. “(3) Oanomcal class Any 
traditional sub-class of a mam class, not derived on the basis of defimte charac- 
teristic(s)”, and goes on, in 364, to discuss some of die mam classes “calling for 
canomcal classes to be enumerated as the first step, before facet analysis can be 
applied for further classification. In fact, the mam class is more like a bundle 
holding several canonical classes ” 

4 Formation of a Main Class 

One of the mam problems now occupying the attention of the GRG is this 
very matter of “what is a mam class ^ Is it possible to make a first division 
of the field of knowledge by the use of any systematic prmciple, or must we 
continue to use the traditional groupings, the “scientific and educational 
consensus” Vickery in his Appendix A describes the various groupings of 
knowledge that have been suggested through the centuries, and how some of 
them have been justified What are now spoken of as “traditional” classes 
have emerged m the course of the development of science, and new classes have 
been added oi inserted from time to time as enough has been discovered of a 
certain area of knowledge to give it a character sufficiently distinct from other 
areas to which it is adjacent On the other hand, some cleisses, such as Mathe¬ 
matics, Astronomy, Medicme, have been isolated for centuries, with more oi 
less the same basic contents, and probably such persistent groupings have a 
leasonably secure basis 


41 Variation 

We must admit, however, that most of these “traditional” mam classes have 
varied so much, both m sequence and in contents, that they reflect the current 
dominant philosophy or ideology of the age that produced them more than any 
actual groupmgs existmg in the real world We ought to be able to find some 
more scientific basis for selection, especially as a number of studies now exists of 
the history of classification systems These are given by Vickery in the biblio¬ 
graphy at the end of his Appendix A. 

42 Basis of a Main Class 

Some of the most recent schemes, includmg the Bibhographic Classification, 
have based their choice and sequence of main classes on the classification of the 
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sciences drawn up by Auguste Comte. In a paper submitted, to the Second, 
International Congress on the Philosophy of Science, held at Zurich in 1954, 
this se<juence was examined m some detail by Kedrofif^ who attacked Comte’s 

“positivism” on philosophical grounds, but neveitheless agreed that a similar 
sequence would be arrived at by the historical materialist solution by exaimmng 
the way m which branches of science had emerged as separate disciplines, with 
“bridge” sciences like physical chemistry and chemical physics growing up 
betweep the older, established, classes of chemistry and physics 

5 Levels o£ Integratioii 

The CRG recently turned its attention to the concept of “levels of integra¬ 
tion”, of which a brief historical sketch appears in Appendix A of Classtfwation 
and tndexing %n science It is dealt with more fiilly by Joseph Needham in his 
1937 Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford Umversity “Integrative levels 
a revaluation of the idea of progress” In it Needham shows how evolutionary 
processes bring about the existence of qualitatively new levels of organisation 
in material forms, and that “the sharp hnes of distmction are only made all 
the more sharp by the ‘mesofbrms’ which occur between them”. This is exactly 
the point made by Kedroff in his discussion of the “bridge” sciences So it 
may be said that Nuclear Physics is the science of the elementary particles, 
Chemistry is the science of atoms. Molecular Physics the science of molecules, 
Molar Physics of masses. Biology of cells. Anthropology of human beings, 
Sociology of human bemgs m social groups It is hoped that the work that the 
CRG is domg will show whether such a “materialistic” approach is valid for 
the primary division of the field of knowledge mto the “mam classes” of a 
classification scheme 


6 Result of Facet Analysis 

It IS my view that this approach offers a more scientific basis for the selection 
of the primary groupings than any that has been used before I do not expect 
the results to show any spectacular advances on previous systems, but to show 
their superiority by allowmg a more efficient application of the method of 
facet analysis. Only when we have the results of applymg this method to 
groups of phenomena that have an actual physical coherence shall we be able 
to give a confident answer to the question of how fundamental and how widely 
apphcable are the categories that we can choose to designate the appropriate 
facets for each primary group, of “mam class”. 
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Classification Scheme of the British 
Catalogue of Music 

E J Coates 

1 Rang^anathan’s Contribution to Music 

In no other sphere are European and Asian cxiltures apparently more alien 
from one another than in music. The first experience of hearing oriental music is 
for most Europeans an entrance into a strange and alm ost incomprehensible 
world: possibly many Asians are equally bewildered at first contact with Western 
music. It is therefore, a considerable tribute to the universality of Rangana- 
than’s thinking on classification that his ideas have recently found application 
on a comparatively large scale in connection with the classification of European 
music. 


2 Faceted Glassification 

The British catalogue of music, which commenced publication in 1957, is a current 
bibliography of musical scores and books on music published in Great Britain. 
It is in the form of a classified catalogue, preceded by a combined composer- 
title-subject index. The classification used, which was compiled specially for 
the Catalogue, consists of a number of facets containing simple terms, the nota- 
tional equivalents of which are combined in a prescribed order for composite 
specification. Structurally therefore, the scheme may be considered as an 
attempt to apply in a limited field those ideas of facet-pattern and consistent 
combination order in classification, with which Ranganathan has laboured to 
familiarise us. This is not to say that the scheme resembles the schedule for 
Music in the Colon Classification; it has more facets, their ordinal relationship 
is not the same, and the emphasis is naturally on concepts predominant in 
Western music. 


3 Facet-Analysis of Music 

The scheme consists of two structurally and notationally parallel schedules 
for Musical Literature and Music (Scores and Parts) respcctivdyi, The &cets, 
in combination order, are as follows: 
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1 [Gomjwser] 2 [Medium] 3 [Form] 4 [Elements] 5 [Character] 
6 [Operation] 7 [Theory] 8 [Place] 9 [Time] 10 [Common sub-divisions] 

The first three terms above are self explanatory Facet 4 [Elements] covers 
such irreducible components of music as Melody, Metre, Harmony, etc Facet 
5 [Character] designates types of music by associated extra-musical activity, 
as Religious music. Military music. Political music. Music associated with work 
of various kmds Facet 6 Operation covers composmg, performing and re¬ 
cording. Facets 7, 8 and 9 also explam themselves, and facet 10 is arranged in 
two layers approximately correspondmg to the anterionsing and posteriorising 
Common Isolates of the Colon Classification 

All of the facets hsted above may be required for the specification of Musical 
Liteiature In classing Music (Scores and Parts) however, facet 1 [Composer] 
IS oimtted. Since a ‘composer’ is author of his work, composer approach to 
musical scores £ind parts is served not by the classification but by the alphabetical 
index. Therefore, medium, vocal or instrumental, is the primary facet for music 
(Scores and Parts) Facets 4 and 5 above are used only sparmgly for individual 
scores as they are often too mdefmite to be attributed to mdividual works with 
any consistency [Place] and jTime] can be used to qualify collections of 
music, and scores and parts have their own brief set of common subdivisions 
for distinguishing various types of material of a tutorial nature 


31 FtJRTHER Facets 

2 [Medium] facet is further divided into sub-facets For instrumental music 
these are: 

21 [Instrument] 22 [Number or size of the medium, or number of paits] 
23 [Accompanying Instrument] 24 [Original Instrument] if the work is 
an arrangement 

Foi vocal music, the first two of the above sub-facets are transposed in combina¬ 
tion order and the last is omitted altogether, resulting in 

21a [Number of voices or parts] (choral, solo, etc) 22a [Particular voice] 
(male, female, soprano, tenor, etc) 23a [Accompanying instrument] 

A note on the contents of some of the facets may be of interest Arrange¬ 
ment m the [Composer] facet for Musical Literature is alphabetical In the 
[Medium] facet, instruments are arranged by their operational chaiacter {e g 
keyboard, bowed, plucked, blown, struck) rather than by the fundamental 
physical mechanism which produces sound In the [Form] facet the enumera¬ 
tion IS d^berately sparse, as many form terms are impossible to define con¬ 
cretely, or to identify m mdividual pieces of music. 
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4 Notation. 

Passing now from structure to notation, we approach an aspect of the scheme 
m which Di Ranganathan’s mhuence has not prevailed The symbols used 
are the signs and the 26 letters of the roman alphabet used in English, giving 
in effect, a triple alphabetical sequence 

(A)-(Z) /A-/Z, A-Z 

This notation merely mechamses the order of the terms, it does not, except 
fortuitously, reflect their hierarchical relationships There are three reasons 
for this The first two are concerned with brevity of notation Non-espressive 
notation permits even distribution of terms over base digits, which is a necessary 
pre-requisite for mmimum average length of symbol per term m the classification 
schedule Because some topics occur in literature more fiequently than other, 
this minimum average length of symbol per term even when attamed, does not 
necessarily lead to minimum length notation for entries actually m the catalogue 
or bibliography To secure this, the more frequently occurring topics must 
be allotted shorter notation than others Expressive notation is of course 
unable to meet either of these two reqmrements The third consideration 
steamed from the mabihty of the compiler of the scheme to foresee, even ap¬ 
proximately, the directions likely to be taken in western music durmg the next 
few decades, let alone the more distant future Comprehensive facilities for 
interpolation of new topics (without the introduction of new species of digits) 
were required not only for insertion in existing airays but also in chain The 
possible emergence of new facets in the musical field could not be discounted 
altogethei These extiemely wide requirements for grow'th and development 
are capable of being met only in a non-structure-reflecting notation which 
permits the insertion of an unforeseen topic in the most appropriate place 
between two existing topics, ii respective of the paiticular natuie of its relation 
to either of them It must be admitted that notation cannot be used in this 
manner without some loss to the predictive autonomy of the classifier as com¬ 
pared with that afforded by the Colon Classification While it is believed that 
the clear-cut structure of the BCM scheme makes feasible the prediction of the 
relative location of a newcomer between two existing topics, the actual symbol 
to be used cannot be predicted with certainty Even if mathematical formulae 
were to be laid down governmg the use of notational space between existing 
topics, their application would still depend on the arbitrary time-order in which 
new topics for insertion are encountered by the central classifying agency 

How far have these two desiderata-notational brevity and mterpolability 
actually been achieved m the British catalogue oj’ musie'^ The average symbol 
length per entry appears to be about four digits for Music and shghtly over six 
digits for Musical Literature As for mterpolation, there has not been and 
cannot be, any difficulty in inserting a new subject, provided that the digit 
added is later in the alphabet than the first isolate in the facet in which the 
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preceding subject stands Thus, if we wish to interpolate a new instrument 
between VR-Flute and VS-Recorder, we can add to VR a digit (or digits) later 
alphabetically than PW which is the symbol for the first stated group of instru¬ 
ment Thus it would be in order to use VRO for the new instrument, but not 
VRH, which IS a composite of VR-Flute and H-Dances, and already means 
Dances for Flute 


5 Combmation of Facets 

This last example draws attention to another departure from the notational 
practice of the Colon Glassification. The BGM scheme has no facet indicators, 
digits representing in isolates are simply assembled in reverse schedule order 
as in the following «camples 

H Dances 

NS Quartets 

VS Recorder 

Compositive symbol VSNSH-Dances for recorder quartet 

De Cantata 

E/M With orchestra 
GH Tenor voice 

K Solo 

Composite symbol KGHE/MDe—Cantata for tenor solo with orchestra 

The schedules of the scheme have been published in 1960 
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CHAPTER El 


Universal Cataloguing Code: 

Ifla’s Initiative 

T Tyaganatarajan 

0 Introduction 

For some decades past, there has been severe criticism of the existing practices 
of cataloguing as not being objective and purposeful besides being abnormally 
expensive. Added to these criticisms, the ever increasing output of library 
materials in their numerous varieties of forms and languages have further posed 
new problems. This has, naturally led to the augmenting of the codes with 
new rules to meet the several ad hoc cases. The result has been great prolifera¬ 
tion in the cataloguing rules at the expense of consistency and simplicity. As 
a consequence, rethinking in the ultimate objectives and principles that should 
govern cataloguing practices, have actively engaged librarians and revision of 
national codes is being contemplated.*^ It has always been felt that a standard 
practice of cataloguing throughout the world would greatly facilitate access to 
and working of international exchange of bibliographic information. Ap¬ 
propriately enough, at this stage, the IFLA has stepped in to bring about some 
unity in this important aspect of library technique. This paper attempts to 
review the progress that has been made by IFLA ever since it has taken the 
initiative. 


1 Historical 

Ever since Anthony Panizzi laid the real foundation for modern cataloguing by 
framing his famous ninety one rules in 1841, several cataloguing codes have 
originated from different parts of the world. In this process of evolution, 
two schools of cataloguing stood out distinctively, the Anglo-American school 
conforming to the principle of Corporate authorship and the Geiman school not 
recognising such a principle. Indeed both these schools exercised considerable 
influence on the development of cataloguing codes in other parts of the world. 
This major difference between the two schools practically prevented any inter¬ 
national co-operation in cataloguing, although it was agreed on principle that 
the extension of uniformity in cataloguing beyond the boundaries of nationality 
and language was desirable. Some measure of success at the international 
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level was, however, achieved when the Anglo-American Code was published in 
1908. But unfortunately the same spirit of co-operation did not exist when the 
United States revised the Anglo-American Code m 1949. One of the important 
codes, uni<jue m many respects, more international m its outlook and plan, 
which emanated from India durmg this period, was the Classified catalogue code 
of Dr S R Ranganathan It initiated a new pattern of thinking m cataloguing 
and put it on scientific Imes 

2 Acceptance of Gcnporate Authorship Principle 

With the rapid growth of libraries and phenomenal increase in book production, 
the evTRtmg cataloguing codes could not cope with the new situation and the 
bulk of the cataloguing rules reqmred to be increased to satisfactorily meet the 
fresh demands But this was not found adequate for the purpose and the 
inherent defects of the various codes came up for open discussion In 1941, 
Dr Osborn attacked the legalistic approach m cataloguing, pointmg out that 
this approach tended to obscure reasons and principles ® The American. Library 
Association code, which was a later revision of the Anglo-American code of 1908, 
came in for very sharp criticism from many quarters The most trenchant and 
penetratmg study of the American Library Association code was that of Seymour 
Lubetzky who exposed the numerous shortcomings of the Code in a lucid but 
forceful language.® This study was unanimously applauded in all parts of the 
World as greatly stimulating and providing fresh scope for rethinking m cata- 
logumg As a re-result of this study, the Ameiican Library Association ap- 
pomted a special committee for the revision of the Code In 1955, Dr S R 
Ranganathan brought out his Heading and canons^ which was a most elaborate 
and scholarly study of comparative cataloguing He ruthlessly examined 
five important cataloguing codes m the light of well thought out normative 
prmciples and canons and indicated the many places where these codes were 
fallmg short of requirements Not only did he expose the numei ous deficiencies 
but offered valuable suggestions for their impiovements His own Classified 
catalogue code was revised The subsequent years saw the British, the Americans, 
and the Germans holding national conferences to study the possibilities of the 
revision of their national codes and many other countries followed suit One 
very important and far-reaching result of this was the German school’s accep¬ 
tance to recognise the principle of Corporate Authorship 

3 Working Group for International Co-operation 

It was against this background when most countries were making a'l eappraisal 
of traditional cataloguing practices and gropmg toward umversally accepted 
prmciples that the IFLA took up the matter at its meeting in Zagreb m 1954 
After deep deliberations, it was decided to appomt a W^orking Group to explore 
the possibihties of international co-operation m areas where this seemed to be 
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elusive The work assigned to this Group m the first instance was to report on 
“the principles to be observed in establishing main entries for anonyma and 
works of corporate authorship ”* In regard to the composition of this Workmg 
Group, It was unfortunate that the Indian School of Catalogumg which has 
contributed in a substantial measure towards the progress of this technique, 
was not officially represented 


4 International Conference of Cataloguing 

The working Group’s report* while offering solutions for the many problems, 
concluded that agreement on these pomts could not be securely based unless 
wider questions of principles were first decided Without the basic agreements 
on principles with direct negotiations with the bodies responsible for national 
codes, the IFLA Working Group’s findings could not be very effective There¬ 
fore, it was decided m 1957 by the Council of the IFLA to hold a world-wide 
conference with the aim of seeking agreements on certain basic cataloguing 
principles With a generous grant from the American Council on Library 
Resources, the IFLA Working Group orgamsed a Preliminary Meeting at 
London in July 1959 Fifteen workmg papers on the various aspects of cata¬ 
loguing were submitted 


5 Dr Ranganathan’s Recommendations 

In his working paper for the Preliminary Meeting, Dr Ranganathan[7], deli- 
neatmg some of the insuperable difficulties, contended that to make a detailed 
and complete International Cataloguing Code would be impracticable, if not im¬ 
possible But he observed that some measure of co-operation could, however, 
be possible at three different planes, the International, the national and the local 
He sorted out the problems into those amenable to these three planes res¬ 
pectively As a necessary background, he insisted, the whole structure of 
cataloguing at all levels should be firmly based on certain normative principles 
and canons He finally enumerated the various issues putting them into groups 
at nine different levels as follows ’ 

1 Main entry and its sources includmg types of catalogues , 

2 Headmg of mam entry , 

3 Choice of elements for heading , 

4 Rendermg of entry element ; 

5 Title section , 

6 Note section of mam entry , 

7 Specific added entry , 

8 Subject headmg , and 

9 Gross reference index entry 
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6 Agenda for International Conference 

The conclusions regarding the matters foi consideration by the International 
Cataloguing Conference were * 

1 The aim should be to leach agreement on basic prmciples governmg 
the choice and form of entry in the alphabetical catalogue of authors and titles, 

2 The considerations of these principles should be based on the following 
assumptions 

A That the Catalogue must have two pui poses, 

(i) To locate a particular publication by its author’s name or its title as 
given in the publication, 

(ii) To bring together entries foi all editions and tianslations of one woik 
and all works of one authoi. 

B That the catalogue will consist of a mam entiy foi each item, with added 

entries and references \vhere necessary 

3 Function of main entry in relation to assumption A, (i) and (ii) 

4 Choice of mam entry, 

5 Rendering of personal, coipoiate authors, 

6 Title entries, and 

7 Form headings. 

In addition to these, it was also decided to project various special studies as 
a backgi'ound foi the work of the Conference to be held at Pans in 1961 

7 Dr Rangaiiathan’s Recommendations vs Ifla Agenda 

It IS evident from the above that the IFLA has proposed to find agieements 
only m ceitam limited aieas as against Di Ranganathan’s suggestions It 
appeal's that even some essential matters have been overlooked To cite only 
a few 

1 There is no mention m the report of any noimative piinciples on which 
the whole structure of cataloguing should be based, 

2 The alphabetical catalogue of authors and titles alone is taken for reaching 
on prmciples governing the choice and form of entries. But as Mr Chaplin 
puts it in one of his articles, “It is doubtful whether it should assume, as has 
so often been done, that there is. one type of catalogue par excellence to which 
a universal code should apply—the author-title catalogue 
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3 The sources of mam entry has not figured at all m the report This mvolves 
a basic prmciple and can never be set aside. If the sources of the mam entry 
are not limited to the title-pages several questions sprmg forth How far the 
mam entries may be based on the information found firom outside the work ? 
What standard reference sources are to be consulted when information is sought 
firom outside the work ^ What is to be done when there is no authoritative 
reference work available for fihdmg answer to a particular bibliographical 
question ^ How is it permissible to allow discretion m the selection of heading 
from among various alternatives ^ 

In this connection, the permanent solution to this vexed problem offered by 
Dr Ranganathan namely, to standardise the title-page, needs very careful 
consideration. 

4 The subject approach to the catalogue is entirely overlooked 

8 Conclusion 

Not withstanding these, IFLA’s imtiative to convene an International Con¬ 
ference IS a step in the right direction and it deserves to be congratulated It is 
hoped that in the ensumg conference at Pans in 1961, striking results will be 
achieved which will facihtate exchange of ideas among countries, ultimately 
leadmg to a better understandmg among nations 
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Cataloguers’ Puzzle : Corporate Authorship 

M L Kaul 

0 Corporate Authorship 

As a cataloguer for the last eight years, the problem of corporate authorship 
is always a perplexing one, for the profession. Owing to a panorama of ALA 
rules, many of which are duplicate, parallel and redundant based on un¬ 
necessary and irrelevant distinctions, difficulties arise in deciding the author of 
a work. Ever since I took to the study of library science, it has been my dream 
to see whether this puzzle could be solved. Incidently, last year while studying 
Master’s Degree at the University of Delhi, I got an opportunity to study in 
detail not only the Classified catalogue code of Dr S R Ranganathan, but also the 
criticism of ALA rules made by Mr Seymour Lubetzky, then Consultant on 
Bibliographic and Cataloguing Policy, Library of Congress. During my study 
tour in the United States, I was anxious to meet Mr Lubetzky who after Dr 
Ranganathan ventured to break the ice. Fortunately, I had a brief discussion 
for about two hours with him at the University of California (Los Angelos). 
We could not arrive at some conclusion but the meeting was very interesting 
and fruitful. 

In this article I do not want to give the historical background showing the 
difficulties faced from time to time not by the cataloguers only but by the framers 
of cataloguing codes viz, Charles Ammi Cutter, Hanson, Ranganathan and 
Lubetzky. Here I try to examine and evaluate the rules of the unfinished 
draft of the Code of cataloguing rules—Author and titles written by Mr Lubetzkey 
and published by ALA in 1960. 


1 Definition 

The term is defined by Dr Ranganathan in CCC, ( —Classified catalogue code) 
Ed 4 as under: 

“A number of persons taken collectively—^usually as united, or organised, 
or coming together informally, in a common cause or for co mm on action such 
as governmental business, or commercial or industrial or service or political 
or any other business, or for deliberation, or for collective expression of opinion 
or statement.” 
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GGR {=Code of cataloguing rules) does not try to give any definition Such 
omission makes the task of a cataloguer rather difficult and vague 

The abandonment of artificial distmction between societies and institutions 
created by ALA which was very difficult to establish without considerable 
research, is welcome 


11 Fallacy 

The words “implicitly bear the authority of the issumg body” in rule 22 of 
OCR are vague It would be more clear if in the begmmng the defimtion of 
corporate author given m GGG rule 1232, would have been mentioned Rule 
23 of GGR runs as under 

Work of division of corporate body. (a) A work issued as an act, communica¬ 
tion of product of the activity of a division or umt of a division or umt of a 
corporate body is entered imder the name of the division or umt ” 

A umt or division used by GGR reqmres some eicplanation Moreover, the 
various types of Organs should have been given on the lines mentioned in 
the following rule of GGG 

1221 Organ of a corporate body Non-autonomous part of a corporate body 
formed by 

1 The constitution of the present body, 

2 A legislative, executive or administrative measure, for adimnistrative 
or dehberative work for an mdefimte period, within the field of 
function of the parent body, or 

3 A legislative, or executive, or admmistrative measure for a specific 
piece of work for a specified duration, within the field of function of 
the parent body 


2 Individualization 

The rule 24 of GGR under the heading “Work of group organised or sponsor¬ 
ed by corporate body” is not comprehensive No prescription has been laid 
down so as to mdividualize a conference viz, name(s) of the place(s) as in 
GGG Rule 252 Moreover, what about a conference which is not held periodi¬ 
cally and a conference which is an organ of another corporate body ^ Rule 26 
of GGR xmder the headmg work of individual issued by corporate body is siimlar 
to GGG Rule 1421-14232 ALA had no clear cut prescription even in Rule 71 

3 Identification 

Rule 27 of GGR runs as Under 

(a) Identificatton A corporate body is represented in the catalogue under 
the name by which it is identified m the works—^at the head of the title, in the 
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mprint, or m any other position where it is formally used—in the language and 
brm by it, with references from the other foims of name under which the cor- 
Dorate body might be sought: 

This rule is welcome as it satisfies the Canon of Ascertainabihty and alnm 
■eplaces ATA Rules 103 to 114. Moreover, it is for the first time that the 
:ontroversy of “latest and earliest name” has altogether been abandoned. 
21GR Rule 27(b) 1-5 also is smular to the prescription of GGC Rules 2412, 
1413 and 2414 

Rule 28 (a) is redundant because the Canon of Ascertamabihty would direct 
he cataloguer to make the entry under the abbreviated form given on the 
ide page. ^ 

Rule 28 (b) again violates the Canon of Ascertamabihty 

Rule 28 (c) This rule is based on GGC Rules 2415. 

4 Variant Names and Change of Name 

Rule 29 (a) If the name of a corporate body appears in its works m variant 
brms, the official form of the name is used in the entry, unless another form 
s predominantly used or the body as come to be known and is identified 
in reference sources by another form of the name 

The words “official form” is difficult to find It would be in the fitness 
of things if the words “Uniformised Name” used in GGC are used 

5 Corporate Name in Several Languages 

Rule 30 (a), (b) and (c) could easily be changed on the lines of the rule 2411 
3 f GGC with certain modifications, because it is difficult to determme the 
‘official form” of the name 

6 Personal Name as Corporate Name 

Rule 31 prescribes that a busmess firm consistmg solely of a personal name 
should be entered like a personal name, followed by the quahfication Firm 
What about those personal names which carry an imtial term denoting a title 
of honour or distinction mz judge. Bishop, Hon’ble, Sir etc ^ Specific direc¬ 
tions for omittmg these imtial terms should have been given 

7 Name of Affiliated or Subordinate Body 

Rule 33 (a) is welcome as it replaces many ALA rules especially rules 99 to 102 
The greatest contribution GGR has made is reversing the ALA prescription of 
making place name as entry element for institution heading which had vitiated 
the code. By this prescnptionj GGR satisfies the Ganon of Prepotence 
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8 Conclusion 

It was late in 1937 that Dr S R Ranganathan made the first comparative 
study of the various catalogue codes. The Headings and canons was a second 
step in this direction after the scientific method to cataloguing was applied 
and finally the problems for compilation of an International Catalogue Code 
were touched by him. It is obvious that the improvements suggested by Mr 
Lubetzky are broadly based on the inconsistencies pointed out by Dr Rangana¬ 
than long ago. 



CHAPTER E3 


Corporate Author Entry as regards 
the German Federal Republic 

James B Childs 
0 OflBcial Pablications 

Since the Summer of 1945, there have been many changes in national govern¬ 
ments as well as the continuing appearance of new national jurisdictions. 
Each of these with links in the past and projectioixs into the future, represent 
organization for national survival. The complexity of each government 
without ordinarily any standardization of administrative terms is seldom likely 
to be understood fully even by those closely coimected with its operations. 
Constitutional, statutory and administrative requirements as regards official 
publications seldom seem to provide for any general or systematic control or 
scheme for deposit in a library or series of libraries within the jurisdiction. For 
that matter, such provisions generally seem to represent the thought of a dis¬ 
appearing area that aside from historical, scientific, statistical, legal and general 
cultural work, government publications are intended mainly for the use of legisla¬ 
tors, government officials and those cooperating with them or affected by their 
actions. Under such conceptions, official publications would be normally most 
represented in legislative and administrative libraries and in archives, and 
would afford a relatively minor problem for collection and treatment in other 
libraries, particularly for those official publications not entered under individual 
authors or editors or not being distinctive serial titles. 

01 Official Publications in German Libraries 

Heinz Kaspers in his work Die Abgabe amtlicher Drucksachem an die qffenilichen 
bibliotheken (Koln, 1954) has so far as possible made a survey of all provisions 
pertinent, both national and Lander, coming to the conclusions that there has 
been so little systematic provisions for the deposit of official publications in 
German libraries that very serious consideration should be given by the Federal 
Government to the establishment of some system of controls to this matter as 
well as attention by the Tender governments to the same sort of problem. 
The presentation and other ccmsiderations led to the Verein Deutscher Biblio- 
tiiek^e setting up in May, 1965, a committw Ibr Amtsdrucksachen to consider 
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the possibility of recommendations for appropriate action As a result, 

an Erlass of May 12, 1958, published m the Gememsames Mmisterialblatt, 
vol 9, no 12, authorizes and directs each agency of the Federal government 
to furnish directly and currently a copy of each of its official publications to the 
following libraries. 

Deutsche Bibliothek, Frankfurt am Mam, 

Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg, and 
Bibliothek des Deutschen Bundestages, Bonn 


Oil COMPLICATIONS EXPLAINED 

In the libraries of the German Federal Republic, the not very favourable situa¬ 
tion as regards the collectmg and making available German official publications 
seems to have been about as stated by Karl Becker in the article “Amtsdrucksa- 
chenwesen in der Bimdesrepublik Deutschland*’ printed m Nacknchten fur 
wtssenschaftltchen Bihhotheken^ February, 1952, m the following terms 

“Leider ist aber das deutsche Bibliothekswesen in der Pflege dieser Publika- 
tionen stets hinter semen Leistungen auf anderen Gebieten zuruckgeblieben ” 
Again, Archivist Fritz Facius, of the Bundesarchiv, who m 1939 published a 
bibliography of the complicated official publications of the Thuringian States 
from the 18th century through 1922 in the ^eitschrtft des Vereins Fur Thunngtsche 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde, trenchantly refers to German official publications 
m an article in Der Archivar, July, 1955, as “Em Grenzgebiet Zwischen Aichi- 
ven and Bibhotheken”— z, characterization doubtless applying equally well to 
those of many other countries 


1 Prussian Instructions 

In keepmg with the long prevailing concept, the Prussian Cataloguing Instruc¬ 
tions^, promulgated May 10, 1899, zind still apparently overwhelmingly 
dominating the catalogumg treatment m German libraries, noticeably makes 
no provision for the entry of official publications under jurisdiction with agency 
or form subdivision, and simply provides for treatment in the following terms 
(p75) 

“Gresetze, Patente, Abschiede, Bullen, Hirtenbnefe imd andere amtliche 
Veroffenthchimgen werden under den Urheber [personal author gestellt wenn 
er auf dem Titelblatt genannt ist ” It would seem quite likely that the stress 
thus rather oddly placed m the Prussian state umversities In fact, the law 
faculties seemed, and seem even somewhat today, concerned not only with law 
but with all the social sciences, and thus the problem of corporate author entry 
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was neatly and not very effectively pigeonholed with the treatment of laws 
and law collections Stress even placed on official pubhcations by Wilhelm 
Fuchs in Junstische Bucherkwide^ Geschtchte und System der junsttschm Fachbiblto^ 
graphte (5 Aufl, 1 Teil, Gottmgen, Schonhutte, 1953), especially p 295-307, 
under the introductory characterization as “erne Gattung von Literatur, die 
fur die wissenschafthche Arbeit des Jurists viel ausserst wichtiges, zum grossen 
Teil unentbehrliches Material bietet”, would seem to confirm the diagnosis. 

Georg Maas in the early 1900’s brought this unfiivourable situation and the 
need for domg somethmg about it to the attention of the Verein Deutscher 
Bibliothekare Many years later m Berhn on one occasion, Maas told me that 
then some of the more conservative members of the VDB had tahen the view 
of this being a matter of no great importance or concern for Grerman libraries 

2 German National Bibliography 

In 1927, the late George Schwidetzky, then on the staff of the Deutsche Bucherei 
at Leipzig, stimulated by my Account of government doctanent btbhograpby in the 
United States and elsewhere, which had appeared some time previously, published 
his volume Amtsdrncksachenkunde as Beiheft 59 of the Zentralblatt fur Bibhotheks^ 
wesen In reference to the official pubhcations treatment in the Prussian 
Instructions, Schwidetzky characterized it rather bluntly on page 64 as “mcht 
nur falsch, sie ist auch unzweckmassig ” Soon after, the Preussische Staatsbi- 
bliothek, taking mto account the special needs for arrangement under agency 
despite the lack of provision in the Instructions, prepared and prmted several 
volumes of its current acquisitions of German official publications, arranged 
under jurisdiction and agency for the years 1927 and 1929 With 1928, the 
Deutsche Bucherei at Leipzig as the centre for Grcrman national bibliography 
began with the support and authorisation of the Reichsministerium des Innern 
the publication of a monthly catalog of German official publications, arranged 
by jurisdiction and agency, under the title Monathches Verzetcknis der reichsdeuts- 
chen amthchen Druckschriften and continued this until the war situation forced the 
suspension with a combined issue for March-Jime, 1944 Although the current 
Deutsche JN'attonalbibhographte still follows in the pattern of the Prussian Instruc¬ 
tions, the Deutsche Bucherei with 1957 began the inclusion of official agencies 
in the indexes in recogmtion of the importance of locating official publication by 
issumg agency 


3 Corporate Author Entries 

An unpublished study at Cologne in 1954of corporate entry m several German 
hbraries by Gregor Peters under the title Korporafive Verfasserschoft als Katalo- 
gtsierungsproblem is evidence of a stirrmg of inteest in this matter. Further, 
a course for ‘^Behord^tbkothekare” at the Bibhothdkar-Lrfuinstitut at Cologne 
has brought into cc^id^aticm corporate author ^tnes. 
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31 Non-English Speaking Countries 

The basic recognition, of the validity and utility of the section of the Anglo- 
American catalogue rules providmg for the entry of official publications under 
jurisdiction with subdivision, while apparently not too widely accepted as 
yet in the hbraries of the Federal Repubhc, has found some recogmtion in 
certam national bibhographies of non-English speaking countries as well as 
m the Vatican Library catalog rules For instance in Jugoslavia, the Biblio- 
grafeki Institut FNRJ at Belgrade m its Btbltogrqftja Jugoslavtje, knjige^ brosure 
t musttkahje, uses regularly and normally corporate entries as follows 

Jugoslavya Drzaom Sekretanjat za Imstrane Poslove, 

Jugoslavija Savezrm J^arodna Skupstina^ 

Srbija. Hidrometeoroski ^avod. 

In Italy, the new Btblwgrqfia naztonale xlaltana^ published by the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Gentrale at Florence, beginnmg m 1958 in continuation of the 
Bollettino delle pubbhcazioni ttcdtane rtcevtOe per dintto dt stampa is usmg the entry 
of the agency without the name of the country, since presumably most such 
entries would be under Italy, m the following form* 

Gorte del Conti, 

Istituto Gentrale di Statistica, 

Mimstero dellTndustria e Gommercio 

Thus IS shown a widening acceptance of the practicabihty of corporate entry 
in non-Enghsh speaking countries. 

32 Author Entry for Government Publications 

In recogmtion of the fact that changes are constantly taking place in govern¬ 
ment orgamzation and function and that some effort towards clarification 
in the apphcation of the basic rules might be helpful in explaimng and standar- 
dizmg the treatment, I prepared a paper Author entry for government publications 
presented before a section meeting of the 1934 Conference of the American 
Library Association, subsequendy reprmted separately, and last printed 
separately for the Library of Congress with some slight emendations in 1941. 

4 ALA Roles 

The general rules on the apphcation of which we will dwell rather than on 
the detailed specifications appears m its latest version m the ALA cataloging 
rules for author and title enineSi second edition (Chicago, American Library Asso¬ 
ciation, 1949)* on pag^ 126-127, substantially as follows. 
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“Enter under countries or nations, states, official publications issued 
by them or by their authority. Enter pubhcations fjmanattng from 

the various agencies under the names of the agencies (legislative bodies, courts, 
executive departments, bureaus, etc ) as subheadmgs (imder country or other 
jurisdiction) m the latest form m the vernacular ,. Gertam classes of 
institutions and other bodies created, mamtamed, controlled, or owned by 
governments, but not direct agencies of government are, however, to be treated 
according to the rules governing these bodies as authors ” The names 
of countries, self-governing domimons, colomes, and protectorates are to be 
used in the conventional Enghsh form ® 

41 Comment in Unesco Publication 

Even the UNESCO Survey of current btbhographtes of naUorud official publications, 
edited by Jean Meyriat and published in Paris at the beginning of 1958 as 
UNESCO bibliographical handbooks, no 7, contains the followmg comment on 
page 47, looking towards standardizmg of the entry in the catalogumg of official 
pubhcations 

“It would seem desirable to generalize the solution already adopted by 
many countries, according to which the State is to be considered the author 
of all national official publications Its name is thus the heading of the biblio¬ 
graphical notices of all its publications All governments would do well to 
announce their publications in this form ” 

42 German Federal Republic Official Publication 

The preparation of a survey entitled German Federal Republic official publica¬ 
tions, 1949-1957, with inclusion of preceding zonal official publications (Washington, 
D G, Library of Congress, 1958 te 1959, 2 vol, p 887)* afforded among 
other things some opportunity for me to make certain observations on the 
application of corporate author entry under a period of very considerable 
change with the development of a new national government and its adjustment 
to a rapidly shiftmg array of problems such as may be presented m some form 
or other in the developing national governments elsewhere 

5 Structure of German Government 

After the collapse of the Reich govamment m the spring of 1945, and the 
ensumg establishment of mihtary governments in each of the three western 
zones, there was m addition to the immediate setting up of Lander governments 
a trend towards the development m each zone of German zodaI services and 
institutions based usually on the pattern of former Reich services. In the 
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aggregate, these were raost nixmerous m the British Zone, less so in the United 
States Zone, and still less so m the French Zone The economic fusion of the 
zonal services of the British and Umted States Zones in June, 1947, was accom¬ 
plished under the name of Bizonal Economic Administration (Vereimgtes 
Wntschafisgebiet) with headquarters at Frankfurt and Mam A Parliamentary 
Council (Parlamentarischer Rat) to prepare a constitution for a united 
Grermany m the three western zones was called by the Mimster-Presidents of 
the T,iir>f^Pir to convene at Bonn on September 1, 1948, under the agreement of 
the mihtary governors as expressed on behalf of their governments in July, 1948 
A trizonal fusion agreement was announced on April 8, 1949, and an Occupa¬ 
tion Statute proclaimed The constitution of the German Federal Republic 
(Bxmdesrepublik Deutschland) was adopted on May 23, 1949, and appeared 
m the first number of the Bundesgesetzblatt as of that date The Federal Parlia¬ 
ment (Bundestag) began its sessions on September 7, 1949 The Federal Pre¬ 
sident was elected by the Federal Convention (Bundesversammlung) on 
September 12 The Federal Chancellor was elected by the Bundestag on 
September 15, and the Bundesregierimg took office on September 20, marking 
the be ginning of the transfer of the zonal services to the Federal Government 


51 Author Entry for Zonal Agencies 

For the zonal agencies, the author entry can be established in the following 
form, based on the analogy of certam entries in the first World War period and 
elsewhere 

Germany {Territory under Allied Occupation, 1945-1955 British Z^ne) Statutis~ 
ches Amt 

Germany {Territory under Allied Occupation, 1945-1955 British Meteoro- 

logtscker Dienst 

Germany {Territory under Allied Occupation, 1945-1955 United States ) 
Landerrat 

Germany {Territory under Allied Occupation, 1945-1955 Vereimgtes Wirtschqf- 
tesgebiet ) Wvrtschqftsrat 

52 West Germany and Official Publication 

£ 

On May 5, 1955, the Convention on Relations between the Three Powers 
(France, Great Britam and the Umted States) became effective, the occupation 
Statute was revoked, and the Allied Occupation ceased Information as to 
die authority for the orgamzatioa and the names of agencies durmg the zonal 
period can be acquired rnainly by the painstaking and tedious search of official 
gazettes and other publications df the penod> In recogmtion of tbig great 
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difficulty of acquiring adequate information in regard to agency, though with¬ 
out regard to official publications, the Bimdesarchiv at Coblenz published in 
1956, the first part of Westdeutschlcindf 1945‘1950y Der Ai^au vonVerfassungs-und 
Verwaltungseinnchtimgen vber den Landern der drei westhchen Besatzungszoneny prepared 
by Walter Vogel This might be characterized as a somewhat glorified official 
handbook 

\ 

53 Distinction in Author Entries 

For the Federal Republic of Germany (Bundesrepublik Deutschland) the 
followmg author entry distinguishes it from the former Germany (Deutsches 
Reich), from the zonal governments, and from the Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik, which was constituted in the Soviet Zone on October 7, 1949: 

Germany {Federal Republic^ 1949- ) 

Immediately a problem presents itself with the Parlamentanscher Tsy, 
which in 1948-49 drafted the federal constitution From one point of view. 
It probably could be considered for entry as follows, since the federal jurisdiction 
did not exist at the time of its convemng 


Parlamentanscher Rat, 1948-1949 

To consider it from analogy with a similar entiy under the Umted States, it 
being closely linked with and substantially an integral part of the jurisdic¬ 
tion as created, the entry could with equal claim be as follows 

Germany (Federal Republic, 1949- ) Parlamentanscher Rat. 


6 Federal Gonstitutioit 

While the Federal Constitution provides specifically for the Bundesprasident, 
the Bundestag and the Bundesrat, the designation of the mimstries seems to be 
deternained ordinarily by the Bimdesregierung at the time of the imtial presenta¬ 
tion of the mmisters to the Bundestag, followmg m the mam the pattern of the 
Reich mimstries In this connection, it should be noted that many previous 
enactments and statutory orders mcludmg those dealing with the organization 
of the government services from 1867 to the time of the Federal Repubhc 
have validity in all or in part under the Federal Repubhc, that smce 1955 a 
careful scrutmy of these has been and is being undertaken to determine and set 
down what is still valid, and that the vahd portions are being published systema¬ 
tically as part III of the Bundesgesetzblatt, beginnn^ m 1958. 
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61 Entries of Ministries 

The following represent entries for ministries typifying more the traditional 
plan 

Germany {Federal Republic, 1949- ) Auswartiges Amt 

- Bundesmimstenum der Ftnanzen 

- Bundesmimstenum der Justiz 

- Bundesmimstenum des Irmem 

- Bundesmimstenum fur Arbeit tmd Sozialordnung 

- Bundesmimstenum fur Emahrung^Land—und Forstwirtschcft 

- Bundesmimstenum fur das post-und Fermeldewesen 

- Bundesmimstenum fur Verkehr 

- Bundesmimstenum fur Verteidigung 

- Bundesmxmsierium fur Wirtsohaft 

The above represent the forms of the names as presented to the Bundestag 
and as made officiail in the enactment of the Budget (Bundeshaushaltsplan) 
Even so, there is a tendency to lapse into earlier or shorter or unofficial forms of 
name such as the following, which are found at times, 

Bundesarbeitsrmmstenum, 

Bimdesfinanzimnisteiriim, 

Bundesjustizmimsterium, 

Bundesverkehrsnumsterium, 

Bundeswirtschaftsmmisterium, 

For the next to the last, it had actually the name Bundesverkehrsmimstenum 
until June 20, 1950 The Bundesmimstenum fur Arveit became the Bundes¬ 
mimstenum fur Arbit und Sozialordnung with the presentation of the new 
government m October, 1957, in view of changing functions 

62 New Functions and Temporary Ministries 

The following represent a new pattern of functions as well as temporary 
mimstnes 

Germany Republic, 1949- ) Bundesmimstenum der Bander 

- Bundesministerium fur Atomenergie und Wasserwirtschqft 

- - {Federal Republic, 1949- ) Bundesmimstenum fur Familten-und 

Jugendfragen 

- Bundesrmmsterium fur gesamtdeutsche Fragen 

- Bundesministerium fur Vertriebene, Eluchtlinge und Knegsgeschadigte 

- Bundesmunsterium fur wirtschafiluhe Z^ammenwirkung 

- Bundesmmistenum fur xmrtschcfllichen Besitz des Bundes 

- Bundesmmistenum fur Wohnungsbau. 
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While two of the above (Gesamtdeutsche Fragen and Wohnungsbau) have 
had no change in name, the others have had changes in nam^ and function 
One instance may show some of the forces at work The R nnH*^nirmmgt<»rniTn 
fur wirtschaftliche Zusammenwirkung was set up September 21, 1949, as 
the Bundesministerium fur den Marshallplan, and had the name changed 
on October 20, 1953, to the later form with presentation of the mimster to the 
Bundestag On October 27, 1957, it was dissolved, part gomg to the new 
Bundesmmisterium fur Wirtschaftlichen Besitz des Bundes, which is controlling 
the federal participation in enterprises and handlmg any liquidation, and part 
to be Bundesministerium fur Wirtschaft 

63 Subordinate and Attached Agencies 

Below the rank of mimstry and subordmated to a ministry, attached to one 
for budgetary reasons, or supervised by various mimstnes, come at least one 
hundred fifty agencies, presenting different problems as to author entry and 
representing frequently as do some of the ministries a continuation, even m 
part, of former Reich agencies and instrumentahties. For many of the subor- 
ordinate, attached, or supervised agencies such as the following, there is no 
question as to their belonging under the jurisdiction as direct agencies of the 
government 

Germany (Federal Republic, 1949- ) Bundesarheitsgencht 

- Bundesarchtv 

- Bundesgesundheitsamt 

- Bundesstelle fur Aussenhandelsinformatton. 

- Bundeszentrale fur Heimatdienst 

- Patentamt 

- Seeverkehrsbeirat 

- Statistisches Bundesamt 

- Wasser- und Schxffahrtsdirektion 

- Wetterdvenst 

Amt Dienst, Stelle, and Beirat are distinguishing terms that occur fairly fre¬ 
quently, characterizing ordinarily direct agencies, even though the function 
and meamng may vary slightly from instance to instance. 

64 Entrv for Federal Bureau 

With the term Anstalt, which can often be rendered literally and generally as 
Institution, particularly Institution with a physical plant, difficulties are struck 
in the use of the term m federal legislation in a specific mea mn g for bureau 
with a physical plant attached to it Thus, the Physikalisch-Techmsche 
Bimdesanstalt at Braunschweig is the Federal Bureau of Standards, being 
actually a contmuation of the former Physikalisch-Techmsche Reichsanstalt 
at Berlin In close relationship to this, is the Bimdesanstalt fiar Matenalprufung 
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at Berlin, the federal agency for determining and maintaining mechanical and 
standards, which is an outgrowth of the former Staathches Material- 
prufungsamt and the former Chemisch-Techmsche Reichsanstalt Likewise, 
the Btindesanstalt for Gewasserkimde at Coblenz is the Federal Hydrological 
Bureau, the Bimdesanstalt fur Tabaksforschxmg at Forchheim is the Federal 
Tobacco Research Bureau, and the Bimdesforschungsanstalt fur Fischerei at 
Hamburg is the Federal Research Bureau for Fisheries Even the Biologische 
Bundesanstalt for Land-imd Forstwirtschaft at Braunschweig, with the former 
Reichsanstalt at Berlm as a branch, which without too close scrutiny and 
understandmg could be entered under place as an institution, seems upon closer 
exazmnation to be actually nothmg more than the Federal Bureau for Plant 
Disease Control and Research Thus, this type of Bimdesanstalt here treated 
from the governmental and admmistrative pomt of view as Federal Bureau 
rather than as Federal Institution could be entered in the followmg form with 
reference from the place of principal location, as follows 

Germany {Federal Republic, 1949- ) Bundesanstalt fur Gewasserkunde 

With references from Bielefeld, where it originally had its headquarters, 

and from Coblenz, where its headquarters are at present 

65 Other Entries 

Further, the term Bundesanstalt has been applied to certain federal instru¬ 
mentalities derivmg their funds from various types of sources and charges and 
not solely from annual recurring appropriations in the federal budget and usually 
constituted as an Anstalt des offentlichen Rechts or as a Korperschaft des 
offentlichen Rechts, and thus bemg entered directly under their own names 
One very noticeable instance is the Bundesanstalt for Arbeitsvermittlung and 
Arbeitslosenversicherung at Nuremberg Another instance is the Versorgun- 
gsanstalt des Bundes und der Lander at Karlsruhe, functionmg to piovide 
supplementary insurance for workers of the national government and of the 
states Still another instance is the Bundesanstalt fur den Guterfernverkehr, 
a truck transport office at Cologne Still further, due to the peculiar govern¬ 
mental situation existmg at the time, the Forschungsanstalt fur Landwirtschaft 
at Braunschweig-Volkenrode was consitituted by action of the Bizonal Wirts- 
chaftsrat dated December 18, 1947, as the general national agricultural research 
service, orgamzed as an Anstalt des offenthchen Rechts under the Land Nie- 
dersachsen The current expenses seem to be defrayed entirely by the Federal 
Government It is apparently referred to at times as the Bundesforschimgsans- 
talt for Landwirtschaft, and is regarded as the Federal Agricultural Research 
Service, and could be entered under its own name as an Anstalt des offentlichen 
Rechts, or under place as an agricultural experiment station, or under the 
Federal Government when regarded as a direct federal service, as it seems to be 
so regarded m the federal budget. 
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66 Institute vs Bureau 

r 

The term Institut as applied to bureaus of the Federal Government furnishes 
another instance of vague dejEixution and apphcation as an administrative ex¬ 
pression, possibly representing nothmg more than that the bureau is staffed 
with scientifically-trained or especially-trained personnel. Instances of this 
type of designation are the Institut fur Angewandte Greodasie, the Federal 
Land Survey Board at Frankfurt am Mam, the Institut fur Raumordnung, the 
Federal Board for Spatial Research and Planmng at Bonn, and the Deutsches 
Hydrographisches Institut, the Federal Hydrographic Office at Hamburg 
In 1945, the DHI was established imder the authority of the Allied Control 
Council as an All-German service, financed initially by the British Zone, later 
by the Bizonal Government, and from November, 1952 by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment Now, it IS one of the Oberbehorden xmder the Bundesmimsterium 
fur Verkehr, is the direct federal agency for the safety of German Shipping, 
with research functions only incidental to this, and thus can be tieated as a 
direct entry under the Federal Republic as follows 

Germany {Fedetal Republu^ 1949- ) Deutsches Hydrogtaphisches InsUtut 

In contrast, the Deutsches Archaologisches Institut and the Deutsches His- 
torisches Institut, although financed by the Federal Government, are research 
organizations of long standing, and not to be regarded as duect agencies oi 
bureaus and thus would be entered directly under their own names 

Even the two “Sondervermogen” of the Federal Government, Deutsche 
Bundespost and the Deutsche Bundesbahn, are essentially fedeial agencies 
under then special statutes, and aic to be tieated as such for purposes of author 
entry 


67 Variations 

In addition to the device of “Anstalt des Ofientlichen Rechts,” a few other 
agencies such as the Land-und Hauswirtschaft-licher Auswertungs-und Infoi- 
mationsdienst have been organized as an “eingetragener Verein” (e V) on 
account of financing problems, and in common with such other organizations 
so legistered are noimally enteied directly under then own names Another 
vaiiation is the “bundesunmittelbare juristische Person des offentlichen Rechts” 
as represented by the Deutsche Bimdesbank (originally Bank Deutscher Lander) 
at Frankfurt am Mam, which in common with other banks is to be entered 
directly undei its own name 


7 A Ready Key 

Faced with the complications of an adrmmstrative or governmental system that 
seems partially to defy detailed treatment and yet that upon analysis seems to 
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yield to the Anglo-American rules for corporate authoi entry in a libiary cata¬ 
logue or bibliography, the need is for findmg a ready key to the situation The 
official Hardbuch fur die Bundesrepubhk Deutschland, edited by the Bundcsmims- 
terium des Iimern and published by Carl Heymanns Verlag KG of Berlin and 
Cologne, appeared only for 1953 and 1954, and has been merged with the 
long-established Taschenbuch fur Verwaltungsbeamte, and published annually by 
Heymann under the title Die Bundesrepubhk, which although probably quite 
as full in the information presented as the Handbuch can hardly be said to be 
an official publication Yet, there is an official source, the bulky annual budget 
{Bundeshaushaltsplan fur das Rechnung^ahr), prepared in the Bundesministerium 
der Finanzen, which with all its intricacies and technicalities usually contains 
under each agency separately treated for appropriations a summary statement 
of basic laws and orders (with changes from year to year) governing organiza¬ 
tion, operation and functiomng Even the budget does not attempt to define 
any administrative terms of questionable oi vague meaning 

8 Problem of Official Publications 

As in the Geiman Federal Republic, precise undei standing of the instiumen- 
talities of the new, changed and changing governments and of their official publi¬ 
cations tends to offer an incrcasmg challenge to the intelligence and ingenuity 
of librarians as well as of government officials and other useis of the materials 
From the above statement, the mam outlines of the Anglo-Amei ican catalogue 
rules so far as pertinent do seem to present a practical and modern appioach 
worthy of wider consideration and application so far as tempered ivith an un¬ 
derstanding of the developing governmental organization and functions 
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Government and Official Publications 
in a People’s Democracy 

James B Childs 

1 GomniLOXL Misconception and the Need for Clarification 

“All publications are official publications” in the Soviet Union, is a comment 
of Peter R Lewis in the section on official publications in the Literature of the 
social sciences (London, Library Association, 1960). This apparently fairly 
common impression seems to be based on confusion of the close relationship 
and intertwining of the political party with the apparatus of government, in 
combination with the concept of more or less overall national and regional 
ownership and operation of industry and economic enterprises. 

11 “People's Democracies” 

The change in orientation and development of government in Russia began 
with November 1917, and after the Second World War extended to the “people’s 
democi'acies” in Europe of 

Albania; 

Bulgaria; 

Czecholsovakia; 

Germany (Democratic Republic); 

Hungary; 

Yugoslavia; 

Poland; and 
Rumania; 
and in Asia of 

China (with capital at Peiping), 

Korea (North Korea), 

Outer Mongolia, and 
'Viet-Nam (North Viet-Nam). 
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12 Complex Problem 

These changes have presented an cxtiemely complex pioblem as to the 
actual organization of the government itself and as to its official publications 
Indeed, it is so complex as to have given rise to the fairly common misconcep¬ 
tion mentioned above At the same time this situation, along with the lack 
of knowledge generally of the official languages for the most part of these juris¬ 
dictions, results m a frustration for the increasing number of librarians as well 
as for others needmg and* desiring to have available an adequate representation 
of such materials All in all, the problem seems never to have been analy^ced 

In the preface to A study of current btbltographus of national official publications 
(Paris, UNESCO, 1958), edited by Jean Meyriat, there is expression of the same 
concept in the followi]jig words “Countries where the entire product of the 
prmting presses may be regarded as official because it is wholly under govern¬ 
ment control ” The matter is treated a little more explicitly on page 253 in 
a note under the section devoted to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic’s 
as follows “Pour les pays dans lesquels toutes les publications sent dites 
officielles du fait que les gouvemementsy controlent toute production, nous 
entendrous par ‘publications officielles’ les publications emanant du pouvoir 
legislatif, du pouvoir executif (chef du gouvemement, mimsteres et services 
admimstratifs) et du pouvoir judiciaire De meme, les imprimeries et maisons 
d’edition etant generalement toutes appelees officielles, nous ne mentionnerons 
comme telles que celles qui centralisent I’lmpression, I’edition ou la diffusion 
dcs publications gouvernemcntales ’’ 

13 ALA Rules 

Comparison of this rather vague characterisation, or even misconception, with 
the statement on page 126 in the ALA cataloging rules (ed, 2 Chicago, 1949) 
that “governments and their agencies, societies, institutions, firms, conferences, 
etc, are to be regarded as authors of publications for which they, as coi porate 
bodies, are responsible” would seem to indicate a need for clarification The 
need is crying that it be possible to understand the orgamzation of these govern¬ 
ments, to determine what are their official publications, and to be able to 
understand and appraise the data presented in them in the governmental and 
administrative peculiarities of the languages 

2 Bibliographical Control of Official Publications in and for 

the ^‘People’s Democracies’* 

In volume 2 of the bibliographical contributions (Trudy) from the Library 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Umon and from the Social Sciences 
Library of the Academy, published m 1955, there is an article dealing with 
the bibhography of the official publications of ffireign governments (that is. 
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of countries other than the Soviet Union)# None of the “people’s democracies” 
seems to be represented, however, and this great blank in national bibliographi¬ 
cal control should be a challenge of the first magnitude 

Indeed, there seems to be little awareness of the fact that the Russian section 
of the List of the puhhcations of foreign governments^ 1815-1931 (New York, 
Wilson, 1932) contains the first thoroughgoing attempt to systematize and record 
the agencies and official publications of a “people’s democracy” before that 
phrase, gained its present currency The section was edited by the late David 
Judson Haykin with the unending and disceinmg assistance of the late Vladimir 
Gsovski Hidden as it was at the end of the larger and not too widely distribu¬ 
ted work, the contribution has remained relatively unknown, as a pioneer 
contribution in the field In the thiity years that have intervened, the changes 
undet the impact of the Second World War have been so far-reaching that 
there is need not only for bringing it up-to-date, but for extending its scope to 
include all official publications, not serials alone 

3 German Democratic Republic as a Typical Example 

Preparation of a survey entitled German Democratic Republic official publications, 
with those of the preceding J^onal period, 1945-1958^ has afforded opportunity for 
analysis of the problems, based on a leasonable assumption that the government 
of the Democratic Republic has in most featuies considerable similarity to the 
governments of the other “people’s demociacies” mentioned above At the 
same time, this jurisdiction is one having possibly the greatest attempt at over¬ 
all bibliographical control Its official language, German, is more generally 
understood than the official languages of the other countries mentioned, despite 
the newer and continually changing and developing governmental, administra¬ 
tive and legal aspects 

In this “people’s democracy,” certain noticeable and rather confusing types 
of governmental operations and of official publications seem to have developed 
Two of the most thorny points are presented by the government operation of 
industry and by the official publishing A third pomt, the close relationship 
and intertwining of government with the Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deuts- 
chlands, represented often through the usual holding of the highest govern¬ 
ment offices by the highest party officials, presents some complications militat¬ 
ing against its further treatment here 

From mid-1945 to 1958, the complexity of the government of the Soviet 
Zone and then of the German Democratic Republic in all its ramifications 
has seemed baffling. At no time has there been available a government 
organization manual, or anythmg approaching it, nor even a detailed executive 
budget Whether or not these exist for liimted official use has not been deter¬ 
mined# Lists of the immstries and some of the other agencies of the national 
gover nmen t have appeared in the fahrbmh der Deutschcn Demokrotischen Republic, 
which was edited begmnmg with 1956 by the’ official Deutsches Institut fur 
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Zcitgeschichte Even in this work the entries often bear no indication of the 
relationship of agencies to ministries or to the government, or whether or not 
they are govemmenfel The “Anschriftenverzeichnis” at the end of each 
volume of the Jahrbuch der DDR contains not only the section “Die Regierung 
der DDR,” but also “Weitere zentrale Regierungsdienststellen,” and further 
sections for “Urtliche organe der Staatsverwaltung,” “Dienststellen und 
Institute der Wirtschaftszweige,” “Volks-bildung,” “Gesundheitswesen,” 
“Wissenschaft und Kultur,” and so forth Each section is devoted almost 
entirely to listmg the various governmental agencies according to such groupings 

In the Amthches Fernsprechbuch fur den Beretch der Beztrksdtrektton furPost-und 
Femmeldewesen Gross-Berlin^ I960, Deutsche Post, theie are about four narrow 
columns under the heading “Regierung der Deutschen Demokratischen Re- 
publik ” Many other agencies such as the Deutsche Post and Deutsche 
Reichsbahn are listed directly under their own names 

Smce there are no specific guides to governmental organization, the only prac¬ 
tical approach to the problem of determinmg what are agencies of the govern¬ 
ment had been to sift and collate all pertinent references in the Gesetzblatt der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republtk (Law Gazette of the German Democratic Re¬ 
public) and Its predecessor publications. Numerous changes and reorganiza¬ 
tions were not always too clearly indicated, not even obliquely, and the agencies 
were not always mdexed Even at best, the details of a large government may 
be puzzlmg to the well-informed In the Gesetzhlatt the emphasis seems to 
be upon plans, upon decisions of the Sozialistische Einheitspatei Deutschlands 
(SED), and upon decisions of the Staatsrat (the present chief executive) and 
the Mimsterrat (cabinet), but upon matters of government organization 
except as incidental to the plans 

4 Operation of Industry 

Government operation of industrial orgamzations is one of the areas where it is 
most difficult to distinguish accurately the governmental status of organizations 
In the begiiming, m the Soviet Zone of Germany an official notice of the Soviet 
Military Admimstration (SMAD), dated September 12, 1945, indicated that 
eleven all-zonal German administrations, comparable to major government 
departments, were ftuictionmg in the Soviet Zone, m addition to the five 
Lander (State) governments. (These eleven admimstrations had been esta¬ 
blished actually by mihtary Government Order (Befehl) number 17 of July 25, 
1945, which seems not to have been printed ® Withm the next months, govern¬ 
ment activity moved into the economic sphese. Ownership and operation of 
industrial and economic enterprises (Volkseigene Industrie, Volkseigene 
Betriebe) were instituted by Mihtary Government Orders, fbllowmg the plan 
of the Soviet Union organization. Another complicating factor, the Soziahs- 
tiscdie Einheitspartei Deutschlands (often called the SED), was not organized 
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until April 21, 1946, by Union of the Socialist Party and the Co mmunis t Party 
in the Soviet Zone as the top one of the mass organizations, pervading and 
controlling the Government 

With the establishment of the Deutsche Demokratische Repubhk on October 
7, 1949, much, if not most, of the then state-controlled and operated mdustry 
was grouped in the Ministeiium fui Industrie. This and all the other mims- 
tries and centi al agencies of the government seem to be given usually the status 
of “juiistische person,” and still retam their status as cential agencies of the 
government In Novembei 1950, the Mmisterium fur Industrie became three 
separate ministries 

Leichtindustrie, 

Maschinenbau , and 
Schwei Industrie 

In November 1951, Schwermdustrie became Huttenwesen und Erzbergabau. 
In December 1952, Maschinenbau was replaced by the following three minis¬ 
tries 


Allgememe Maschmenbau, 

Schwermaschinenbau, and 
Transportmittel-und Landmaschinenbau 

Early in 1954, these thiee weie combined in a single Mimsterium fur Masch¬ 
inenbau In November 1955, the Mimsterium fur Schwei-Industrie became 
three ministries as follows 

Berg-und Huttenwesen, 

Chemische Industrie, and 
Kohle und Energie 

In Febiuary 1958, however, a new organizational pattern emeiged Action 
was taken to liquidate the Industry Mmistnes as of July 31, 1958, regiouping 
the industries into a whole series ofVereimgungen Volkseigener Betriebe (VVB) 
to be grouped under various sections of the Staathche Plankommission, as 
reconstituted While the Staatliche Plankommission approves and issues 
the basic status of each WB and appomts the managmg director, the WB 
apparently group together on the national level the various plants (Betriebe, 
Volkseigene Betriebe, or VEB) and other organs of a specialized industry such 
as the WB Automobilbau Each plant is even likely to have its own identity 
as an individual firm A few WB are bemg operated under other mmistnes 
such as the Veremig^ung Volkseigener Betriebe Verlage under the Mimsterium 
fur Kultur 

At the present time in the German Democratic Republic, therefore, govern¬ 
ment ownership and direction of mdustry has been established in a pattern which 
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'gives an organizational identity to groups or combines of related industries or 
identity even as separate industrial plants From the viewpoint of the political 
scientist, these are not “agencies” of governmental organizations broadly 
speaking From the viewpoint of the library cataloguer, they are not subordinate 
agencies of government to be treated for the most pait as subdivisions under 
jurisdiction, but are rather separate coiporate bodies, to be treated under their 
own names 

5 Official Publishing Houses and Official Publications 

In a “people’s democracy”, one criterion of identification of a publication as 
official might be its issuance tlirough an official publishing house, but this 
involves some difficulties and special consideiations In March 1946, the 
Deutscher Zentralverlag had its origm as the publishing office foi the German 
central government departments The Volk and Wissen Verlag was set up 
in October 1945 as the central publishing house for school books and educational 
literature, and is now closely related to the Mimsterium fur Volksbidung 
The Deutscher Bauernverlag, now called Deutscher Landwirtschafitsverlag, 
was established late in 1945 as the official agricultural publishing house and 
has always been closely ielated to the present Mimsterium fur Landwirtschaft, 
Erfassung und Forstwirtschaft The Deutsche Akademie dei Wissenchaften 
zu Berlm, which functions directly under the Mimsterrat to all intents as a 
general department of research, established m December 1946, the Akademie- 
Verlag for the handlmg of its publications These and other official publishing 
houses apparently have in addition to the handling of official publications, the 
right to publish on their own responsibility, in their fields of specializations 
A further criterion exists The regulation foi compulsory deposit of printed 
matter of September 1955 has been levised by a regulation of the Ministei fur 
Kultur, dated July 4, 1960, printed in the Gesetzhlatt der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Repubhk, Teil I, July 22, 1960, pages 423-424 The regulation applies to all 
works reproduced by print or similar process, including magazines and news¬ 
papers, independent maps, prints, musical scores and pictorial works, with oi 
without text The obligation to furmsh copies is incumbent upon all 

publishing houses, 

state agencies and institutions, 

business and industrial enterprises, 

political parties; 

organizations, 

societies, 

religious bodies, and 

persons having the above reproduced 

Of publications in the booktrade, two copies mtjst be furnished to the Deutsche 
Bucherei in Leipzig, one pppy to the Deu^sj^e Staatsbibliothek m Berlin, and 
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a copy bearing the licensing provision to the Mimsterium fur Kultur (Abteilung 
Literatur und Buchwesen) Of pubhcations not m the booktrade, one copy 
must be furmshed to the Deutsche Bucherei, one to the Deutsche Staatsbiblio- 
thek, and one to the office granting permission to print, and further, of all 
official publications which are not intended for public distribution and use, 
one copy must be furnished to the Deutsches Zentialarchiv at Potsdam In¬ 
dependent maps are subject to somewhat similar requirements with the inclusion 
of two copies to the Mimsterium des Innern (Hauptverwaltung Karten-und 
Vermessungswesen) Furmshing of official publications which are not intended 
for public distribution and use, especially from the Deutsche Volkspolizei, the 
Mimsterium fur Staatssicherheit and the Nationale Streitkrafte, is subject to 
special regulation In addition, there are six regional depositories, one copy 
each, for all works produced within the region 

While theie are no defimtions m the regulation, and none found in other 
sources, there is very clear designation An official publishing house might 
possibly be a state agency or institution, or even a business and industrial 
enterprise Yet a state agency and institution is not a business and industrial 
enterprise, or a political party, orgamzation, society or religious body There 
would seem to be a decided indication that official publications are and may 
be in the booktrade, and further that there is a considerable body of official 
publications not intended foi public use and distribution (as well as those 
intended for free, directed or exchange distribution), and that the furmshing 
of these foi legal deposit is to be the subject of a special regulation, not yet seen 

In the Postzeitungsltsle far die Deutsche Demokratische Repubhk und den demokra- 
tischen Sektor von Gross-Berlin^ which includes the periodical publications placed 
on subscription through the post offices, there is no listing for a single Wissens- 
chafthche ^eitschrift issued by any university or other institution of learning 
Even in the entry for Verfugungen und Mitteilungen, so far as included for various 
mimstries, each bears the designation “Nur fui den Dienstgebi auch” (for 
official use only) 

Continuing interest in the collecting and recording of Geiman official publica¬ 
tions IS expressed by the Deutsche Bucherei, Leipzig, in its J^eue Mitteilungen 
aus der Deutschen Bucherei, number 15 (4 p) of July 1957, which is entitled 
“Sammlung and Verzeichnis der amtlichen Druckschriften ” As some may 
recall, the Deutsche Bucherei edited a monthly list of German official publica¬ 
tions foi 1928 to 1944 under the title Monatliches Verzeichnis der reichsdeutschen 
amtlichen Druckschriften, listing the materials, under the publishing or editing 
agency Beginning with mid-1945, a whole new set-up of agencies had to be 
established for the special catalogue of official publications at the Deutsche 
Bucherei even though the publication of the monthly hst was no longer possible 
Official publications m the book trade are registered m Reihe A of the Deutsche 
Nationadhibhographxe The majority, which are not m the booktrade, are registered 
so far as received in Reihe B Smce neither Reihe A nor B makes provision for 
registering or grouping under the publishmg or editmg agency, the Deutsche 
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Bucherci in 1957 made provision for indexing of official agencies in the quarteily 
indexes of both series under the headmg “Bchorden-register” as opposed to 
“Organisationen-und Firmenregister ” 

6 Couclusiott 

Despite the apparent lack of undei standing and control ovei the matteis of 
official publications m the German Democratic Republic, there is in the regula¬ 
tion for the compulsory deposit of printed matter a defimte, though not precisely 
defined, recogmtion of differences both between state agencies and other bodies 
and between official pubhcations of state agencies and other publications 
It is to be hoped that this paper and the foui volumes of the German Democratic 
Republic official pubhcations may, 

1 help in the tearing away of the “iron curtain” or “bamboo cuitain” 
hiding the different approach to government and its publications, 

2 enhven the collecting and utilization of these materials despite all 
ousting barriers, and 

3 encourage similar studies for other “people’s democracies ” 

7 Summary 

That all publications are official publications in a “people’s demociacy” is 
a common misconception The number of “people’s democracies” has in¬ 
creased since 1917 sufficiently to present a need for more precise understanding 
With the exception of one work, now outdated, there is no overall bibliogi aphi- 
cal control of official publications in or for any “people’s democracy” The 
instance of the German Democratic Republic, for which a four volume survey 
has been completed, seems to be typical one, for several reasons susceptible of 
bemg imderstood rather more readily than the others Problems of the govei n- 
ment and control of industry are presented The determination of official 
publishing and official pubhcations seems much more different and somewhat 
more precise than the misconception Th^ whole presents a challange for 
greater understandmg of the situation in the other “people’s democracies,’’ 
and for the undertaking of work towards overall bibliographical control 
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Dr Ranganathan and Proposal for Co~operativB 

Cataloguing 


Maurice F Tauber 


0 Works of Dr Ranganatkaii 

Dr Ranganathan has now issued 48 volumes dealing with library practice 
and theory. The works cover all phases of librarianship. However^ he seems 
to have made his greatest impression upon Western librarians through his 
Colon Glassification and particularly through his theories of classification. 

1 Comparative Study of Gataloguinig 

In Heading and Canons : Comparative study of Jive catalogue codes (1955 
Dr Ranganathan turns again to cataloguing, and his approach is a rigorous 
analysis of rules of entry in the ALA cataloguing rules for author and title 
entries. The Prussion Instructions (1939 edition translated by Andrew D 
Osborn), Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary catalogue (4th edition, 1904), and 
the Vatican Rules for the catalogue of printed books (tr from the 2nd edition 
by T J Shanahan and edited by Wyllis E Wright, 1939). In his analysis of 
these codes, the author compares specific rules and introduces his previous 
decisions on these rules by reference to his Classified catalogue code (3rd edition, 
1952). The approach is based on a set of “Fundamental Principles and Canons 
of Cataloguing” first formulated in his own 'Theory of library catalogue^ 1938. 
Subject cataloguing and series entries are given only passing attention. 

11 Headino and Canons 

The front flap on the dust Jacket of the volume states that; 

1 “This is a book of the hour”; 

2 The book is equally of permanent value, 

3 The critical study of the Choice and Rendering of Heading culminates 
in the formulation of an International Standard Practice for title page 
and its back; 

4 The long-continuing faults of the Anglo-American and the Vatican 
codes in the choice of Governmental and Institutional headings are 
laid bare; 
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5 Standards for International, National eind Local Catalogue Codes are 
outlined, 

6 Finally, details are worked out for Pre-Natal Cataloguing of books and 
National Uiuon Catalogues with centralisation at the national level and 
co-operation among nations, and 

7 The scheme is shown to effect a saving of 79% in the cost of cataloguing 

2 CCC—An Inteimational Code of Rules 

In his “Prologue”, Ranganathan leviews the pre-code period, emphasizing 
the influence of Panizzi’s rules at the British Museum He then considers 
briefly the development of the codes-Cutter, the Prussian Instructions, the 
ALA code, and the Vatican Rules. He then obseives “CCC (Classified Cata¬ 
logue Code) takes the evolution of the catalogue code one step further The 
other four codes are all no doubt of a non-local nature That is, none was a 
code peculiar to a smgle library or a small class of libiaries and yet, the sphere 
of apphcation of each is, by implication, restricted to one language It is 
taken as if it were natural, without being explicitly pomted out CCC is the 
first code to remove this restriction This it does by means of two concepts — 
1 Language of the library, and 2 Scale of languages, in which the language of 
the library comes first and the others come in the descending sequence of 
favouredness ” Thus, Ranganathan has expressed his belief in the possibility 
of an mternational code of cataloguing rules In fact, he has a firm assurance 
that “Cataloguing has now emerged from the stage of hand-to-mouth existence 
and rule-of-thumb existence It has entered the stage of scientific method” 
One wonders, but is attracted to the idea 

3 Terxniaology 

In his discussion of termmology, Ranganathan refers to many terms which 
are fiimiliar to American librarians Some terms, however may be regarded 
as peculiar to the framework of Ranganathan’s code e g, thought expressed 
thought, pedestrian work, micro-thought and macro-thought, organ (of a 
corporate body), embodied thought, artificial composite book, chain procedure 
(see also entries), and individualising element On the whole, the section 
dealing with terminology is a good review of the nomenclature used by cata¬ 
loguers, if one IS willing to take the time to get accustomed to the author’s style 
of writing 


4 Normative Principles 

The treatment of “normative prmciples” involves a consideration of general 
laws (Parsimony, Impartiahty, and Interpretation), Laws of Library Science 
(knowledge of users and placing materials at their disposal economically). 
Canons of cataloguing derived from the Laws of Library science fqr immediate 
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application (Ascei tainabihty, Prepotence or Position, Relevance or Sought 
Heading, Subject Heading and Cham Procedure, Context, Permanence, 
Cuirency, Consistence, and Purity), and principle of Local Variation (inherence, 
script and style, personal style, analytical entry, fleeting material, selective 
catalogumg and change of catalogue code) Throughout these discussions, 
Ranganathan shows a discerning understanding of practical library operations, 
particularly as related to the functions of the libraiy He observes the need of 
lecataloguing as follows 

The Canon of Context will brmg about changes in the rules of catalogue 
code At present this change is met in one of two ways in cataloguing practice 
According to one, the entire collection of a library is recatalogued The cost 
of this IS enormous Often to find the neccssaiy money, active service is starved, 
refeience seivice is cut out, book-fund is depleted All this amounts nearly to 
criminal waste of libraiy funds In the second way of practice, eyes are closed 
to the change in the catalogue code in the ostrich way The obsolete code is 
perpetuated in defiance of the Canon of Context and the Laws of Library 
Science, and to the neglect of readers unexpressed needs This way amounts to 
tying the futuie up to the dead past This capitulation to the dead past is 
fatal to any social institution, and libiary is a social institution ” 

5 Economy in Cataloguing 

The efforts of American librarians to simplify rules for entry and descriptive 
cataloguing have been directed at the questiomng of the basis of certain data m 
terms of reader and staff needs Similarly, Ranganathan in his Canon of 
Context has related cataloguing practice to the nature of books, thecharacteiistics 
of library orgamzation and library service, and the existence of various types 
of bibliographical sources Related also to cataloguing are such matter s as open 
access, development of research, and the potentiality of mteinational subject 
bibliography Ranganathan points out that ‘'only a small percentage [of 
books] have permanent value” Not only does thought-content become out¬ 
moded, It may even become “quite wrong in the course of time” This 
understandnag should make cataloguers aware of the economy of then work and 
suggests simplification wherever applicable 

6 Problems m Gatalog^uing 

It is not possible within the space limitations of this review to analyse Ranga- 
nathan’s detailed discussions of choice of entry, rendering of entries, the problem 
of added entries, and title-pages In these discussions, the author develops his 
critical treatment of the present rules m the several codes. Many questions 
are raised, and some are similar to those isolated by Lubetzky in his Cataloging 
rules and principles Inconsistencies, contradictions, and redundancies are 
noted m connection with rules of entry for personal and corporate publications. 
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His remarks on complications laised by foreign names, paiticularly Asian 
names, suggest the difficulties m the establishment of an intei national code. 

61 Scientific Attitude 

In his design for a catalogue code, however, Ranganathan obseives that the 
difference in the several codes can be eliminated He notes furthei: 

“This requires some mental and emotional adjustment The votaries of 
each national code should shed all sense of national prestige They should be 
prepared to sit at a round table with others They should leave behind all 
vestiges of political superiority or inferiority They should adopt a scientific 
attitude ” This may be much easier to say than to do 

7 Pre-Natal Cataloguing 

In the epilogue to the volume, the author outlines the progiamme for “Na¬ 
tional Centrahzation” The development of the Library of Congiess system of 
prmted cards, the distribution of cards in Denmark, and the eventual assistance 
in cooperative cataloguing by the Bntxsh national bibliography are cited as 
evidence of the potentialities The organization of libraries within a countiy 
has been discussed earlier in his books. Library development plan (1950), 
and in Library legislation (1953) In this proposal, however, Ranganathan 
develops a so-called pre-natal TW (Technical Work, or cataloguing and classi¬ 
fication) programme, whereby publishers would coordinate the issuance of new 
titles (in page proof form) with the preparation of bibliographical records It 
is claimed that complete coverage of publications by a National Centi al Libiai y, 
accoiding to a formula worked out by the author, would save approximately 
79% in cost of cataloguing Further national savings may be made by eliminat¬ 
ing cataloguing cards and marking holdmgs in a national bibliogiaphy 

Similar proposals have been made in the past by American librarians, although 
no one has ventured to set up a formula and suggest percentage savings The 
proposal by Ralph Ellsworth for the extension of centralized cataloguing in the 
Umted States was designed to reduce cataloguing within mdividual libraries 
Lucile Morsch has also indicated how the extension of centralized and coopera¬ 
tive cataloguing could do much to cut costs of cataloguing Undoubtedly, 
much more work in this respect needs to be done 

8 Provocative Analysis 

Even diough one may not always agree with Ranganathan’s obseivations 
oi claims, It must be said that the volume is a valuable contribution at this time 
when we are re-studying American cataloguing rules and when there is mterest 
in establishing codes which may have international use The DGC Code 
Revision Gomimttee and the person or persons who may be doing the revismg 
of the American code in the future should find his analyses provocative 
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Copying of the Old Catalogue of the Austrian 

National Library 

Josef Stummvoll and Laurenz Strebl 

0 Old Catalogue 

Thk Austrian National Library in Vienna has a hand-written alphabetical 
card catalogue for its old book holdings with year of publication from 1501 to 
1929, (only one copy is available). Available in a unique copy, this catalogue 
was according to a special system prepared in 1884, the year of revolution, 
and since then it has been maintained up-to-date. In 1930, as part of collabora¬ 
tion in the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog (All-German Catalogue), work had begun 
on the preparation of a new catalogue according to the system of the Prussian 
Instruction. But in the year of publication prior to 1930, the new acquisitions 
are even now included in what is known as the “Old Catalogue”. 

1 Contents 

This Old Catalogue is the catalogue of a library which can claim a century-old 
history. The gradually accumulated holdings of the former Habsburg Imperial 
Royal Court Library were constantly enriched by valuable collections of books. 
Collections grew up by absorbing the possessions of the Vienna Humanists, 
valuable monastery libraries, big book auctions, the old Vienna University 
Library, collections of the Fuggers and especially the library of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. The submission of books for censor and for granting printer’s patents 
expanded the collection since the 16th century, so that the book pi’oduction of 
the German Romati-empire is well represented. The collection of Spanish 
literature of the 16th and 17th centuries is of great significance. 

The regions of Italy and Netherlands connected to Austria are well represented 
over a long period. But even the Slavic works constitute an important part. 
Of these holdings the contribution to the development of the science of Slavonic 
language and literature in Vienna is decisive. Fxirther, the catalogue contains 
a rich holding of valuable oriental works in Roman transcription. Housing 
a total of nearly 700,000 works the catalogue includes numerous interesting 
valuable and rare books and first editions. 
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2 Entries 

The catalogue cards numbering nearly 1,300,000 (22 5 cm X 17 5 cm,) he 
protected m cabinets But owmg to several years of use they are much torn out 
Since, as already mentioned, there is only one set of the catalogue, only the 
library officials are allowed to use it and it is not accessible to the public 
Readers’ reqnisitioiis are lookf d up by a permanent Catalogue Service The 
need for pressing the valuable catalogue as well as for providing the users of 
the library with a list of holdiii|rsl{)tior to 1930, ’has led to the decision of copying 
and duplicating this catalogue in cards of international format (17 5 cm x 
12 5 cm) 


3 Duplicating Processes 

Different duplicating processes were considered Photographic method was 
not of the question, smee the legibility of the old handwriting would on i educ¬ 
tion be rendered nugatory Moreover, the considerably large cards in high 
format cannot be reduced to the smaller international broad side format After 
thorough discussion and compaiative tests, the following solution was decided 
upon to copy the catalogue with duplicating typewriters of the firms IBM 
and Remmgton Rand on cards of international format 

4 Copying of the Catalogue 

On the basis of guidmg lules worked out for the pm pose of copying the cata¬ 
logue, and guided by a tramed librarian, a group of students scrutinises the hand¬ 
written original foi purposes of legibility, abbreviates the text with blue-pencilled 
brackets and completes the location number on reference cards Further, the 
old location numbers with additions are brought to the form as is used now- 
a-days In describmg the books, the old catalogue itself is not uniform “A 
certain usage was established after woikmg for a long time”, says the intieduc¬ 
tion to the rules published in 1901 Already the rules themselves are paitly 
obsolete First comes the copying of the catalogue Besides, a processing of 
the catalogue is out of the question, because owmg to the lack of time and 
shoitage of staff, references cannot be made directly to the books themselves 

5 Process of Copying 

After preparation, the abbreviated handwritten cards i each the copyists The 
copyist works on a master typewriter, to which are connected the two types of 
typewriters IBM and Remington, four to each master typewriter Thus the 
result of one copymg process is five catalogue cards The transmission of power 
from the master typewriter to the four subordinate typewriters is electrical 
m the case of IBM typewriters and through vacuum in the case of Remington 
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typewriters In the latter case, the typewriters are inter-connected by a number 
of thm plastic tubes, two electrically operated bellows produce the constantly 
required low pressure The typewriters themselves are electric m both the 
systems The typewriters aggregates are extremely delicate in design and are 
sensitive to dust and temperature There arc occasional mechamcal defects 
which are set right as promptly as possible by the mechamcs of the firms, so that 
the progiess of work is not hindered by breakdown m the machmes In order 
to save the labour of repeated adjustment of individual catalogue cards, paper 
strips (catalogue board) are used, in which there is space for five card copies, 
one below the other 

After copying the cards, proof-reading is done with the help of the original 
Proof-reading and correction is done by the staff who prepared the cards for 
copying Any error is corrected by black ink If there are several mistakes 
m a card, a second 5-fold copying is unavoidable In such a case, the five 
stiips (each with five catalogue cards) arc fastened by a clip and handed over 
to the copyist, being placed in alphabetical sequence in the stock (t e the copy 
contents of one of our old catalogue boxes of nearly 750 cards) The clips 
protrude slightly on one side of the heap, indicating to the copyist which items 
are to be recopied After correction the cards are cut according to interna¬ 
tional foimat The next job is to arrange in an alphabetical sequence the 
cards of the old catalogue At this stage the wrongly copied cards can be 
exchanged for the corrected cards which had to be copied a second time The 
reason is that the previous five copies were in one strip 

The five similai cards, that are connected together, are not separated while 
filmg for technical reasons (facility for inspection, filing of new addition and 
changes) Later two sets aie entered in the alphabetical catalogues (catalogue 
for general use and catalogue for official use) and the remaimng three form the 
subjects catalogue 

In addition to the copying work of the copyists and the work of the assistants 
(doing preparation, correction and filing) there is a number of organizational 
jobs (cutting of the strips, carriage following superscriptions on the cartons for 
storing the cards cut, etc) Heie also we thus find at work Ranganathan’s 
law that the “Library is a growing oiganism” 

6 Work Accomplished 

Nearly 25% of the Old Catalogue, which is maintamed along with its copy as 
the more complete, more exact catalogue, could be copied smee early 1959 
Owing to various circumstances it is difficult to fix a target date for the copying 
and It depends primarily on the means available for this work Completion of 
copying IS expected to consume 5-6 years 

In Jime, 1961, printmg of the catalogue m book form was contemplated The 
Akademische Druck and Verlagsanstalt Graz can brmg out the book by the 
photo-offset process, if there is a sufficient number of subscribers. The book 
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will consist of 18 volumes (Format 25 5 cmx37 cm) of 1200 pages each. (60 
cards per page) 


7 Help to Scientists 

Thus as an. international general bibhography m a book form the Old 
Catalogue could not only serve to open up the present holdings of the .Austrian 
National Library but also serve for the scientists 
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CHAPTER FI 


Problems in Search of Common Bases 

in Cataloguing 

Hatsuo Nakamura 

0 Revision of ALA Code 

At first the writer feels the responsibility to the reader to give the following 
explanation as to how he came to such rambling thought. 

At the Institute on Cataloguing Code Revision sponsored by the Cataloguing 
and Classification Section of ALA, the problem of the International Aspect of 
Code Revision^ was discussed among other problems. 

Mr Andrew Osborn’s paper read by Mrs Alfreda W Williston suggested 
in the summary that IFLA might devise a master code which an individual 
country or groups of countries, would adopt, especially by providing appropriate 
national examples. . . 

Chairman Wyllis Wright stated that ALA wants to be able to present to an 
international meeting a set of rules well thought out and thoroughly discussed, 
yet not solidified. . . 


1 International Meeting 

The time for an international meeting and for the publication of new rules was 
also discussed. Some spoke in favour of delaying the publication of the new rules 
in order to give more time to achieve as much international agreement as 
possible. Another expressed his concern “that if an international meeting is 
long delayed, too many divergent codes will have been solidified.” He, as a 
representative of the IFLA Working Group, had in mind the drawing up of 
some basic principles for discussion and possible international acceptance. 

11 International Co-ordination of Rules 

When I was asked by the chairman to make a comment on international 
co-ordination of rules, I spoke of my appreciation for the cooperation of interna¬ 
tional librarians. I commented at the same time, that the co-ordination can 
be made on the basic principles only, and not on technical details. I also 
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pointed out some features of the Japanese language, which might somewhat 
result m makmg the cataloguing procedure different 

12 Comments 

Soon after maTcing this comment, I began to wonder whether my comment 
had been appropriate to the mam problems discussed. I was afraid that the 
audience might have thought that I put the stress only on the last part For 
no one, except a Chinese coDeague, Mr Eugene Wu of Stanford University, 
made any criticism on my comment afterwards although there were number of 
people whom I had known personally. I had expected more response, favoura¬ 
ble or unfavourable May be they could not understand my English Or my 
commmt was too vague and lacked concrete examples 

13 Expression of Views 

Judging from various opimons expressed at the Institute concerning the 
international code, I feel that the pomt that I stressed is worthy of pondering for 
librarians I would like to express my special thanks to Prof P N Kaula 
and to Dr Ranganathan for giving me the opportumty to write 

2 Japanese Cataloguing Practice 

I should like to point out some special features which exist in the Japanese 
hbrary world, but not as a negative criticism against the international code 
Rather I would like to contribute something setting up a more sound base for 
the drawing up of the master code for international use 

21 Seal for Signature 

As you know, we Japanese use a seal (stamp) instead of a signature for per¬ 
sonal identification These two ways of identifying a person may seem quite 
different from each other But both of them can serve perfectly as means of 
identification Though as many smular seals can be made as we want, each of 
them is a little bit different from each other On the other hand we can sign in 
many ways, but there are always some identical strokes or touches in them 

3 Recent Change in Japanese Librarianship 

31 Bun-Rui 

It is true that the concept of International librarianship is predicted on the 
feet that we are all feemg the same problems I know, however, that clarifymg 
the point wherein lies our cUflferences, is the best way to find out our common 
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problems It will be perhaps of interest for the non-Japanese to know, that the 
Japanese word, Bun-rui, the equivalent for “Classification” or bringmg together 
into classes, means literally, dividmg or distingvushmg classes 

32 Language Difference 

It IS perhaps also noteworthy that Japanese library-world had paid special 
attention on the problem of choice of main entry, author versus tide This 
problem was once a most acute one because of our language difference In 
Japanese we never say Textbook of physics but we always say Physics 
Therefore, we have less need for subject headings For decades this problem 
resulted in hot debatmg among Japanese cataloguers Durmg our debating, 
we sometimes lost our insight as to what catalogue actually is 

33 Anonymous works and Title Entry 

Many of the Japanese classics are anonymous and naturally they have to 
be entered under their titles As far as a librarian is concerned, this does not 
matter He is not charged with taking the place of the scholar and determining 
the author It is his job primarily to provide a system by which a reader is 
guided to the work The task will be easily accomplished m such a case, by a 
title entry I know some Japanese librarirns may not be pleased with my 
statement I still think the role of librarians the same as that of the catalyst 
in a chemical reaction The council on Library Resources, Inc , Washington 
rephrased the concept in its second annual report (1957/58) as follows 

The objective of library work is to be able to provide the reader, no matter 
where they may be, with information as to what recorded knowledge exists applicable 
to his interest, [italics are mine] and to be able to furnish him with the relevant 
portion of that record, no matter where it may be located 

34 Potency of an Author 

The librarians, who insisted solely on the title entry for the mam entry, 
Ignored the advantage of author entry in distinguishing one item from another 
Taking into consideration the ever increasing amount of publications, especially 
in the field of the social sciences, natural sciences and technology, where titles 
are very often similar, the entry under author names are certainly reasonable, 
so far as they are ascertainable 

35 Nippon Cataloguing Rules 

Now we know the moderate way, t e, to take both dependmg upon the 
situation To my rmnd it seems that in the present edition of the Nippon 
(Japanese) cataloguing rules, more emphasis is placed on author entry compared 
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to the ALA rules, I believe, however, that the balancing to fit the real needs 
and situations is in process on a more practical basis 

36 Indecision about Classification 

There is also need for very careful discussion to decide whether the Japanese 
librarians are still thinking that the classification system is the final aim and that 
there is no other aid which may be used to locate volumes Although in many 
cases library practice in Japan indicates such a tendency, the real reason foi 
that may depend upon other circumstances, e g social status of librarians, 
or the small financial support for library activities 

3/ Plea for a Classified Catalogue 

I remember the comment made by the late Toshio Eto, the chairman of Japan 
Library Association in 1948, classification is merely for convenience We 
must m any case and at any cost, develop a good subject catalogue as well 
as good mdexes 

38 Suggestions to the National Diet Library 

Also the fact that most librarians in Japan approved and welcomed the 
suggestions made to the National Diet Library by Dr Robert B Downs® 
shows the modern concept of librarianship possessed by the Japanese libra¬ 
rians In his final report, among other things. Dr Downs recommended that, 

1 The National Diet Library adopt the expanded and revised edition 
of the Nippon Decimal Classification for its Oriental books and the 
15th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification for books in European 
languages, 

2 Author (Cutter) numbers be used, developing special Cutter, 

3 Classification and author numbers be used for shelving books, 

4 Authors’ names, when available, be used for mam entries in cataloguing, 

5 Authors’ names, book titles, and subjects headings be lomanized on 
catalogue cards, and 

6 Separate dictionary-type catalogues be organized for Western and 
Oriental books 


391 all-round growth 

I already mentioned in the preceding paragraph the small financial support 
given for hbrary activities Library subsidy m general had been increasing 
since 1950 The mcreasmg rate was, however, higher m buildmgs, gadgets 
and books, and less m personnel W^orse than that, the library subsidy has 
shown the tendency to be decreased since 1956 
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What we need very urgently are not theories, nor concepts alone, but the 
ability to persuade others and the energy to demonstrate the idea This must 
also be taken in consideration in the case of educating librarians as well as 
selecting the applicants to the professional schools 


4 Specdal Feat:ures of Catalog^uing in Japan 

Now I come to the real problems which are bound up m the Japanese language 
itself 


41 Filing of Cards 


In Japan, cards for Japanese material are filed phonetically, whereas cards 
for Occidental material are filed alphabetically This difference does not 
occur in a language whose written form is identical to the spoken form Even 
in the case of languages that are written phonetically, a slight departure can 
be expected due to the adoption of foreign word I think that the Western 
use of alphabet as a filing medium is indeed a wise choice One can readily 
imagine the great number of difficulties that would be caused, if cards for 
Somerset Maugham (Mom) or Melvil Dewey (Dui) are filed phonetically 
Furthermore, one must consider that the written communication in Japan is 
more respected than that m the spoken form, compared with other countries 
In respect to the identity of the written to the spoken language, Japanese is 
far from ideal To speak of Japanese language itself, it is one of the most 
heterogeneous languages of the world At the end of the third century A D 
a Korean scholar, (Wang In) bi ought, as a tribute, copies of the Analects by 
Confucius to the Japanese Imperial Court This may have been for the Japanese 
the first contact with Chinese characters Since then we have continued to 
use Chinese characteis in our writings but not necessaiily with the same Chinese 
pronunciation Since the Chinese pronunciation for each wiitten character 
varies within the vai lous districts of China as well as within the historical ages, 
how can we adopt their pronunciation^ We adopted, piimarily, the cha¬ 
racters with their meanings and gave our own sounds (Kun) to these chaiacters 
But at times a chaiacter is pronounced nearly same as it is in one of the districts 
of China(On) As the use of complicated characters as a tool to represent 
pronunciation proved inefficient, a Japanese priest m the eighth century 
A D devised a syllabary (Kana) m a simpler and more intelligible form All 
the elements, which have been developed during a period of over fifteen cen¬ 
turies aie still in use in the modern library life of Japan Efforts to use the 
"'‘Romamzation’’ or Kana-writmg are not realized yet in practice 

42 Style of Script 

The form or style of script and sentence has also variations m different ages 
and accordmg to various schools of calligraphy, and is often unintelligible to 
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the modem Japanese But this difficulty may be compared with that of the 
cataloguer of manuscript materials everywhere and in every language I do 
not wish to spend too much time along this line 

43 Combination of Characters 

May I mention another reason which makes filmg according to pronun¬ 
ciation difficult^ In many instances the pronunciation of characters m 
combination is different from that of single characters This may occur 
in Roman alphabet but the filing is not by the pronunciation The change 
of pronunciation results slight change m spelling, when they are written in 
the Japanese syllabary (Kana) However, when written in the romanized 
alphabet, the variations between k to g, s to z, t to d, h to b or p, u to i, the 
insertion or omission of n, y, s, or t would create a serious problem in filmg 

44 Filing by Pronunciation Preferred 

I am not saying that the four-corner system or filing with stroke numbers 
for Chinese characters is preferable to the phonetic system These methods 
are directly bound to the written form of the language and are in accordance 
with the prevailing principle m the Occident as the filing medium They 
may be, theoretically, the best way in which to maintain some degiee of uni¬ 
formity m filing Oriental material But in practice how can this be brought 
about I have already mentioned that Japanese librarians are trying to 
file the cards according to the pronunciation and only in the case of characters 
having the same pronunciation is the stroke number considered as a secondary 
medium for filmg Ghmese-Japanese dictionaries arrange, in general, the 
characters or words according to the form of the written character (Parts, 
stroke numbers) That arrangement has lately become unpopular and that 
by pronunciation has become more and more preferred The former arrange¬ 
ment by the form of written characters, which was so predominant, can no 
longer meet the needs of the average user, but it is still a very necessary tool 
for the specialist or for special uses I personally believe that, as far as the 
library catalogue m Japan is concerned, we will continue to file the general 
catalogue cards accordmg to the pronunciation, as long as the library is an 
institution servmg the public For special needs an index card file relating 
characters to pronimciation or a special dictionary may be consulted 

45 Roman vs Nippon—Shiki System 

To make the arrangement by pronunciation possible, we use the romamzed 
form for the convemence of filing, at the same time (as the by product) we 
can expect to contribute to the mutual understandmg among librarians in 
the world Here again we see the reason for indirectness and non-umfbrmity 
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We have two different patterns of romamzation, one is the Hepburn system, 
which IS more clear and intelligible to English speaking people The other, 
the Nippon-shiki system (Kunrei-shiki), is constructed so as to find more 
regularity in the Japanese syllabary and is easier to learn by Japanese school 
children The difference between the systems is not too great. If we rgn 
agree to use one or the other and remain with it consistently, there will be no 
more problems Each system can be easily transliterated 

46 WORD-I>IVISION 

I wish to discuss one more difficulty concermng the processing of materials 
in the Japanese language It is a problem of word division This problem 
was very thoroughly studied by the librarians of Far Eastern libraries in America* 
as well as by the librarians of the International Christian Umversity in Tokyo 
This problem, however, is deeply rooted m the development of the Japanese 
language itself There are no complete set of rules for word division Some 
attempts were made to do this mechanically and efficiently by settmg up a 
maximum number of characters or syllables in word One system would limit 
a word to one character, another would limit it to two characters, while a 
third would limit it to ten phonetic syllables The romamzation of each 
character as a separate word, except m proper names, can be advantageously 
adopted m Chinese material But for the Japanese language, which also has 
a syllbary alphabet, this would not be the solution The limitations to two 
characters or ten syllables are inconvenient in their application The National 
Diet Library in Japan is very sceptical on this point and files the cards for 
Japanese-Chinese materials by a letter by letter method There are also 
some librarians of Far Eastern Libraries in the United States, who believe 
the “letter by letter” method is the only solution 

47 Reading of Character 

The fact that there are various ways of reading the same character and 
in our situation we file entries according to the reading of the Chinese charac¬ 
ters—urgently calls for a cooperative or centralized processing of Japanese 
materials in larger umts The National Diet Library in Japan is making a 
great contribution along this line, eilthough many difficulties are created 

471 AN illustration 

I once heard a Japanese lady, who had just visited one of the best orgamzed 
Far Eastern libraries m Umted States, say, “My fe.ther’s name is not Ueda, 
Man’nen but Ueda, Kazutoshi” when she found a card romamzed and filed 
as Ueda, Man’nen. Perhaps she had had no occasion or need^to look up her 
father’s name in hbrary catalogues in Japan Not only she, but many Japanese 
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librarians who are acquainted with the authority of heading in Western libraries 
tend to think the way she docs It took some time for me to explain her that 
the problem of the romanization of the heading is considered on the basis 
of both cost and scholarly satisfaction 

In some cases, the reading of Japanese names will at best be conjectural, 
and no assurance can be given that the readers who are looking for the works 
will make the same conjectures If one wishes to see the authority for the 
heading of Japanese collections develop to the same degree as that of Western 
materials, then one must go back to the very cumbersome 4-corner system 
or something similar to it 


5 Over-Gataloguing 

The following story was not directed toward librarians and not directly 
coimected with Japanese language However, I think, it makes the afore¬ 
mentioned compromise—an often used method in library techniques—clear 
A famous Japanese physicist, Ukichire Nakaya 4 was asked to submit a con¬ 
tribution to the Encyclopedia Americana , he did as requested, but later he wondered 
why the editor of Americana was so anxious to use full names instead of the 
abbreviated form of names Such names as Kepler, Descartes, J E Church, 
H Weickmann in his original manuscript were changed to Johann Kepler, 
Rene Descartes, James Edward Church, Helmut Weickmann 

If we are to assume that the article is to be read exclusively by readers whose 
interest lies within a special field, it may then appear as a somewhat over- 
detailed statement because there exists no danger of conflict But in the 
Americana^ an encyclopedic work of such a comprehensive nature, oi in a library 
catalogue where the chance of conflict is to be expected, making use of the full 
names is a wise policy But even here this is a matter of degree and also a 
compromise between costs and convemences gained by input The name 
A A Sigson in Nakaya’s original manuscript remains unchanged, because 
the editor of Americana failed to get further information concerning that name 
If one IS to spend too much time in seeking a full name to establish a new entiy 
such as A A Sigson, this clearly is a case of “over cataloguing” Where a 
real need exists to avoid a conflict, we can begin our search anew (This 
is my understanding of the no conflict policy of the Library of Congress) 
Too much eagerness in “overcataloguing” very often leads to “miscatalogumg” 
In his original manuscript Nakaya mentions the name S Tamura without 
giving the full first name Sen'nosuke He found to his astonishment in the copy 
received from the editor that the editor had assumed that S Tamura was 
Satoru Tetsu Tamura, who in 1905 had published his PhD dissertation Mathe¬ 
matical theory of the racturnal cooling of the atmosphere at Columbia Umversity 
Such misinterpretation or “miscatalogumg” can happen even in the best orga¬ 
nized library 
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6 No ‘Miscataloguing* 

We librarians must do our best to keep such miscatalogumg at the minimum 
At the same time, we librarians must recognize the ever increasing flood of 
publications and the demands of the growmg patrons, and must exert our¬ 
selves to build up our catalogues as a key to the collection The same can be 
said to the degree of detailedness of descriptive cataloguing itself Even though 
individual entries may not contam a considerable amount of details, they 
should give to the searcher the necessary clues to access to material 

In conclusion I would rather say any system is neither all good nor all bad 
So far as we can save the time of our users and can show patrons shortcuts to 
knowledge or information, we must continue our effort buildmg up the system 
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The Survey of the Present Situation of the 
Cataloguing in the Prefectural Libraries and 
Jive City Libraries in Japan 

Kintaro Hattori 

0 Introduction 

This paper is concerned only with the present situation of the cataloging in 
the prefectural libraries and five biggest city libraries in Japan. 

The questionnaires were sent in the Spring of 1957 to the fifty libraries. The 
list of the libraries to be surveyed was compiled from the 1956 edition of the 
Libraries in Japan, edited by the Japan Library Association. 

The response was very good. Replies were received from all the libraries 
asked. All the prefectural libraries and five biggest city libraries were the 
object of the present survey. 

The questionnaire used is given below: 

Name of library 
Number of volumes 

1 What type of books has your library ? 

2 How many volumes did your library acquire during the fiscal year 
1956 ? 

3 How many arrangement of cataloging have you ? 

4 What is the percentage of the holdings by the Nippon Decimal 
Classification ? 

5 What proportion of the cataloging staff is to the other library staff ? 

6 Have you a staff manual for training the new employees ? 

7 What forsns of the public catalog have you ? 

8 What forms of the official catalog have you ? 

9 What cataloging code do you follow ? 

10 How many copies of the card do you make for added entries ? 

11 What parts of the imprint items do you omit in the added entry ? 

12 What parts of the collation items do you omit in the added entry ? 

13 How do you arrange the catalog cards ? 
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14 What filing code do you follow ^ 

15 By what method do you reproduce the catalog card 

16 From what sources do you get the prmted catalog card ^ 

17 What kmd of library equipments do you use ^ 

18 What kind of classification scheme do you use ^ 

19 What kind of book numbers do you use ^ 

20 What subject heading list do you use if you have the dictionary 
catalog or the separate subject catalog 

1 Library Collection 

All of the library’s holdings by each type of material is shown in Table 81 
The average number of books owned by the libraries sxirveyed was 
approximately 115,000 volumes The percentage of foreign books was more 
than 3 1 per cent of the whole collection 

Table 84 shows the percentage of the library holdings by subjects according 
to the mam classes of the Nippon Decimal Classification Fiction was usually 
m “literature against the method of the American libraries ” 

The average number of books added during the year of 1957 was approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 volumes per one hbrary 

2 Organization of the Libraries 

The overall pictures as to the size of cataloging staff, as reported by fifty 
libraries is presented in Table 85 

The proportion of catalogers to the rest of the staff runs very high, as com¬ 
pared with that in the American public libraries, because there are involved a 
great deal of handwriting works in cataloging in many libraries, as shown in 
Table 897 

The proportion of non-professional to professional assistants m a catalog 
department is one to one, while the ratio of professional to subprofessional 
assistants is four to one 

Nine libraries answered to have staff manuals of cataloging process for the 
use of training of new assistants 

3 Form of Catalogs 

The standard size of catalog cards roughly 3x5 inches was reported to be 
used in almost all the hbraries 

Thirty four libraries answered to have the classed catalogs. It shows the 
largest percentage of the libraries surveyed, approximately 68 per cent This 
IS due to the fact that Japanese librarians prefer the classed catalog's to 
the dictionary catalogs, because the Chmese character of the headmgs is 
tuistutable for filmg the cards alphabetically. Therefore, there are many 
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libraries which have the classed catalogs with the alphabetic indexes lacking 
The title catalogs rank second which are used in the twenty-six libraries 
The author catalogs which are used in the twenty libraries come next As. 
shown in Table 87, there are only seven hbraries which have the dictionary cata¬ 
logs, and the divided catalogs are used in a few libraries 

It IS usual in Japanese libraries that the caid catalogs are divided in two 
groups, one for Japanese books and the other for foreign books 

For foreign books, the classed catalogs aie used in the twenty four libraries 
Owing to the influence of the American libraries, the author-title catalogs 
are used in the five libraries, instead of filing author and title cards separately 
As the official catalogs, the classed catalogs are used in twenty seven libi aries 
The other catalogs (Author, title catalogs) are used in the twenty libraries 
Six libraries answered to have the classed catalogs in book form 

For foreign books, the classed catalogs are used in the eighteen libraries, as 
shown in Table 881 


31 Catalog Code 

All our printed catalog codes which appeared after 1942, provided rules for 
author entires In our country, it is usual in the Japanese libraries that 
the Anglo Amencan code and the Library of Congresses rules for description 
cataloging are used for cataloging foreign books, while the 1942 edition of the 
Mtppon catalog rules, based on the 1908 edition of the Anglo-American code are 
used for cataloging Japanese and Chmese books 

The Plippon catalog rules weie first published by the Young Librarian Asso¬ 
ciation in 1942 After the National Diet Library was established in 1948, 
the Rules were revised by the Japan Libraiy Association, as the 1952 edition 
Of fifty hbraries replying to our questionnaire, fourty-five libraries aie using 
the 1952 edition of the J^ippon catalog rules However, two libraries use the 
1942 edition of the Pfippon catalog rules Three libraries reported to use 
their own codes 

For the cataloging of foreign books, the 1949 edition of the Anglo-American 
code is used by nine hbraries, but the Library of Congress’s rules for descriptive 
cataloging are used only by two hbraries 

32 Limitation of Added Entry Cards 

Reduction m the number of added entry cards to be made is a recommended 
form of cataloging economy, as shown m Table 892 Title cards, showmg the 
greatest number of use, are made in forty-two libraries. Jomt author 
cards which are made in thirty-seven libraries rank second Translator cards 
which are made in thirty four hbraries come third 

The value of analytical cards in making the most of limited book sources 
has frequently been pointed out Analyticals are made by thirty six hbraries. 
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33 Descriptive Details on Cards 

Although there is a tendency to oimt or to simplify the imprint items in the 
small libraries, thirty four libraries answered the question to give all the items 
on cards, as shown m Table 893 

As the place of pubhcation is the most frequently oimtted item, it was omitted 
in eleven libraries Many catalogers m our country are in the habit of giving 
meticulously full entries to every book received, although most of the books 
are on open access and a large proportion of current accessions are temporary 
publications 

Nine libraries answered the question to omit the place, when the place of 
pubhcation is Tokyo No libraries answering the question omit the imprmt 
entirely 

About three libraries or six per cent of the hbraries surveyed omit illustration 
and an equal number of hbraries omit pagings or volumes 

Only two libraries answered the question to omit the size However, forty- 
two libraries answered the question to give all the items of collation 

34 Filing Rules 

For the filing of catalog cards for the Japanese and Chinese books, either the 
filmg rule of the National Diet Library or the filing rule of the Japan Library 
Association is used in every library It is obvious that these rules have been 
influenced to a large extent by the principles laid down by the ALA rules for 
filing catalog cards As shown in Table 895, the former is used in three libraries 
or 8 per cent of the libraries surveyed and the latter is used m eighteen libraries 
or 36 per cent of the libraries surveyed 2 per cent of tlie libraries surveyed 
answered the question to use the ALA rules for filing catalog cards 

Either Roman alphabet or Japanese syllabary is added to the Chinese 
characters by which the headings are represented on the catalog cards for the 
sake of filing 

There are two systems for Romanization of Japanese, i e the Hepburn 
system and the Kunrei system (Instructions from the Japanese Government) 
The former is used m ten libraries and the latter in three libraries 

Japanese syllabary is written by Kana or Hiragana The former is used in 
thirty-four libraries and the latter in five hbraries 


35 Methods of Producing Entries 

The use of the same form of cards for both mam and added entries is recom¬ 
mended as It saves catalogers’ Dme 

However, handwritten cards are used m thrity-five hbraries or 70 per cent 
of the hbraries Typewritten cards were used only in three hbraries Thirty- 
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two libraries cut the catalog entry directly on a stencil to produce necessary 
copies of a card 

Typewriter is used more commonly for the cataloging of books m foreign 
languages In this case, typewritten card is used in eighteen libraries, while 
handwritten cards in sixteen libraries There are no libraries which use repro¬ 
duction machine for duplicating catalog cards- 

36 Use of the Unit Card 

We have the prmted cards of the National Diet Library and the mimeo¬ 
graphed cards of the Japan Library Association which are supphed upon request 
to the hbraries 

The delay m receivmg cards from the National Diet Library is one of the 
important reasons why only a small number of the hbraries use the N D L 
cards 

The prmted cards of the N D L were used in six libraries and the mimeo¬ 
graphed cards of the JLA in seven libraries The former are made for all the 
Japanese books which the NDL acquires as a legal deposit The latter are 
made only for 3911 titles of the books appraised by the JLA during the year 
of 1956 

Home-made cards are used by twenty eight libraries, some of which 
distribute these cards to their branches or other libraries beside their own use, 
as shown in Table 8991 


4 Library Equipments 

The total of the hbrary equipments with which fifty libraries have been 


furnished are as follows 

Cabinets of twelve drawers units 42 

Cabmets of fifty drawers units 200 

Cabinets of other drawers units 786 

Card sorters 65 

FM system mimeographs 53 

Other mimeographs 21 

Japanese typewriters 14 

Japanese Syllabary typewriters 2 

Book trucks 20 

Microreaders 18 

Romanized typewriters 30 


The dupHcatmg oFcards may be done by various methods The machme 
most commonly used in Japanese hbraries to reproduce their cards simply and 
economically is the FM system immeograph 

The D^igraph and the photostat are not used for the reproduction of cards. 
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5 Glassification Tables 

Table 8993 shows the classification schemes used by the libraries surveyed. 

For the Japanese books, the 6th edition of the Nippon Decimal Classification 
(NDG) IS used m forty-foiir libraries or 88 per cent of the hbraries 

The first edition of NDG was published m 1929, which was evolved for the 
use of Japanese libraries by M[r Kiyoshi Mon on the basis of the Dewey’s 
Decimal Glassification. 

Smce the new and revised 6th edition appeared in 1950, it has been revised 
by the Glassification Gommittee of the Japan Library Association 

It IS also shown that five libraries are using the earlier editions with expan¬ 
sions made to serve their own needs 

On the other hand, four of the libraries replying to this questionnaire still 
use local schemes They will continue to do so since their collections are too 
large to make reclassification feasible 

For the foreign books, the 15th edition of the Dewey’s Decimal Glassification 
is used in four libraries 


51 Book Numbers 

The book number, if given fully, consists of the initial letter of the author’s 
surname and one or more figures or letter to distingmsh an mdividual book 
from all others within the same class number The figures following the initial 
of the surname are usually taken from one of the tables prepared by G A Gutter. 

In our country, the Mori’s Author X^bles, instead of the Gutter’ alphabetic 
Author Tables, are used in libraries 

But the initial of the author’s surname is used by nearly 34 per cent of the 
libraries However, numerical symbols (Accession number in the same class 
number) are used in 50 per cent of the libraries 

6 Subject Headings List 

As Table 87 shows the public catalogs used by the libraries surveyed, there 
are very few libraries which have dictionary catalogs or separate subject 
catalogs m Japan 

Therefore, Basic Subject Headmgs (BSH), which are based on the Scares list 
of subject headings, are used m no more than thirteen libraries, while the 
Nippon subject Headings were compiled by the Yoimg Librarian Association 
m 1944, are used only m seven hbraries 

7 Summary 

There are mvolved a great deal of handwritmg works in cataloging m the 
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libraries in Japan. Therefore, the proportion of cataloging staff to the rest 
of the library staff runs very high 

The reason lies in that the use of the printed cards of the NDL is not popular 
for some reason or other and the library budget is too poor to bring mechani¬ 
zation in cataloging Moreover, it seems to me that there is the secret resistance 
of the catalogers against the use of prmted cards or new methods of producing 
entries 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his hearty thanks to Mr Masao 
Yoshida of the National Diet Library, who kindly read the paper thoroughly 
and has given many kind advices 


8 TABLES 


81 LIBRARY COLLECTION 


Book stock 


(a) Mixed Japanese and foreign books 

1,104,965 

{bS Japanese books (forty libraries) 

4,430,084 

{c) Foreign books (do) 

187,640 


5,722,689 

Bound periodicals 

42,061 

Bound newspapers 

23,941 

Pamphlets 

12,132 

Phonograph records 

13,698 

Films 

10,489 

Microfilm 

25,103 

Lantern slide 

2,079 

Paper drama (Japanese ‘‘Kami shibai”) 

105 


82 ANNUAL ADDITION (tHE YEAR OF 

1956-57) 

Mixed Japanese and foreign books 

Japanese books 

35,706 

254,008 

Foreign books 

9,523 

Total 

299,237 


83 UNFINISHED BOOKS OF GATALOOINO 



Japanese books 

Foreign books 

1957 

18,069 

46 

1956 

165,008 

18,605 
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84 PERCENTAGE OF THE LIBRARY HOLDINGS BY SUBJECTS 

The percentage of the library holdings by subjects according to the Mam Glasses of the 
Nippon Decunal Classification 


Class 

Per cent 

0 (General works) 

95 

1 (Philosophy) 

63 

2 (History) 

10 7 

3 (Social Science) 

14 34 

4 (Natural Science) 

6 25 

5 (Engineering) 

4 53 

6 (Industry) 

5 26 

7 (Fine arts) 

5 27 

8 (Philology) 

2 1 

9 (Literature) 

37 64 


85 PERSONNEL 


Professional 

Subprofessional 

Non-professional 


-- 

516 

130 

627 

1,273 

Per cent 

405 

10 5 

49 


86 STAFF 

MANUAL 



Number of libraries using 

them 



9 

Number of libraries not having them 



41 

87 PUBLIC CATALOGS 

FOR THE JAPANESE AND 

CHINESE 

BOOKS 



Cardform 

Book form 

Other form 

Author catalog 


20 (7)* 

2 (1) 


Title catalog 


26 (9)* 

2 (1)* 


Author and title catalog 


6(1)* 



Subject catalog 


8(3)* 



Dictionary catalog 


7 (2)- 



Glassed catalog 


34 (12)* 

10 (1)* 

1 
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871 PUBLIC CATALOGS FOR THE FOREIGN BOOKS 



Card form 

Book form Other form 

Author catalog 

15 

1 

Title catalog 

7 


Author and title catalog 

5 


Subject catalog 

0 


Dictionary catalog 

1 


Classed catalog 

24 

3 


88 OFFICIAL CATALOGS 

FOR THE JAPANESE 

AND CHINESE 

BOOKS 


Card form 

Book form 

Other form 

Classed catalog 

27 (9)^ 

6 (3)^ 


Other form of catalog 

22 (4)* 




881 OFFICIAL 

CATALOGS FOR THE FOREIGN BOOKS 


Card form 

Book form Other form 

Classed catalog 

18 

6 

Other form of catalog 

10 



•These catalogs show the number of libraries where cards for the Japanese euid Chinese books 
and foreign books are filed together in one alphabetical arrangement 


891 CATALOGING RULES 


Number of libraries 
using them 

Nippon Catalog Rules, 1952 edition 

45 

Nippon Catalog Rules, 1942 edition 

2 

♦Anglo-American Code, 1908 edition 

1 

♦ALA Rules, 1949 edition 

9 

*L G Descriptive cataloging rules 

2 

Other rules 

3 


•These rules are used only for the cataloging of books in foreign languages 
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892 ADDED ENTRY CARDS 


JVumb^r qflthrarus 
mcU^ng them 

Title entry 

42 

Subject entry 

21 

Editor entry 

36 

Joint author entry 

37 

Translator entry 

34 

Senes entry 

29 

Illustrator entry 

5 

Analytical entry 

36 


893 IMPRINT ITEMS 


All Items omitted 

0 

Place Items omitted 

11 

Place and publisher omitted 

1 

Publisher omitted 

2 

Date omitted 

0 

All Items given 

34 

Place omitted only when it is Tokyo 

9 

894 COLLATION ITEMS 

Collation items omitted 

0 

Size omitted 

2 

Illustration omitted 

3 

Paging or volume omitted 

3 

All Items given 

42 

895 FILING OF CATALOG CARDS RULES 


Number of libraries 


using them 

Filing rules of the Dictionary catalog card of the National 


Diet Library 

3 

Filing rules of the Japan Library Association 

18 

*ALA rules for filing catalog cards 

1 

Own filing rules 

15 


♦This rule is used only for the filing of books in foi eign languages 


896 DETAILS OF ARRANGEMENT 


Alphabetic arrangement 

Number of libraries 
using them 

K.tmrei system 

3 

Hepburn system 

10 

Japanese ^llabary arrangement 

Number of libraries 

Kana 

34 

Hiragana 

5 
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897 REPRODUCTION OF THE CATALOG CARDS 


Japanese books 

Handwritten 

35 

Typewritten 

3 

Mimeographed 

32 


Foreign books 

Handwritten 

16 

Typewritten 

18 

Mimeographed 

8 

898 USE OF THE UNIT CARDS 


Number of libraries 


using them 

NDL prmted card 

6 

Mimeographed card of the JL.A 

7 

Home-made mimeographed cards 

28 

8991 DISTRIBUTION OF THE HOME-MADE 

CARDS 

Branches 

3 

City library 

1 

Town library 

1 


8992 EQUIPMENTS FOR CATALOGING 


Card cabinets 


12 trays 

42 

15 trays 

200 

other trays 

786 

Card sorters 

65 

FM system mimeographs 

53 

Other mimeographs 

21 

Japanese typewriters 

14 

Roman typewriters 

30 

Japanese syllabary typewriters 

2 

Book tmeks 

20 

Microreaders 

18 


8993 CLASSIFICATION TABLES 


Number of hhrartes 
using them 


The 6th edition of NDG 44 

The 5th edition of NDG 3 

The 4th Edition of NDC 1 

The 3rd edition of NDG 1 

The 15th edition of DC 4 

Other classification tables 4 
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8994 BOOK NUMBER 


Kiyoshi Mori’s author tables 

7 

NDL author table 

0 

Other author tables 

6 

Initial of author surname 

17 

Accession number in the same class number 

25 

Other book numbers 

7 

8995 SUBJECT HEADING UtST 


JNumher of libraries 


using them 

Nippon subject headings list (NSH) 

7 

Basic subject headings (BSH) 

13 

Others 

5 
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CHAPTER F3 


Simplified Practice of Cataloguing 

Koichi T Mori 

1 Main Entry 

When Mr Lubetzky’s preliminary report on the study of ALA cataloging rules 
was circulated to the library profession in the United States for study and 
comment, one of the correspondents raised a question on main entry as follows: 
“I submit that as far as the function of the catalogue and its usefulness to the 
reader are concerned, it may make very little difference, perhaps none at all, 
which name is chosen as the main entry and which as an added entry. . . , 
What is really the purpose and significance of the main entry. As such to both 
the cataloguer and the reader ? Does it make such a difference to either which 
entry is chosen as the main entry, as long as the important alternative entries 
are also made ? If less sanctity were attached to the main entry, what effects 
would be noticeable in the processes of making and using the catalogue ?”^ 
A similar question was presented by several Japanese cataloguers including 
the writer of this paper and in recent years there has been a controversy con¬ 
cerning the necessity of main entry in this country. This paper is to make a 
short review on the proposition that the omission of main entry will simplify 
our cataloguing rules and practice and to clarify the limit of this proposition. 

2 Definition of Main Entry 

ALA glossary of library terms defines the main entry^ as “a full catalog entry 
giving all the information necessary to the complete identification of a work”; 
and® as the entry which “bears also the tracing of all the other headings under 
which the work in question is entered.” The editor of the second edition of 
the ALA cataloging rules for author and title entries states in its introduction: 

“Added entries provide alternative means of approach to help those who 
lack complete knowledge of a specific work desired ... to enable them 
to reach quickly the heading chosen as the main entry.” 

However, when all the necessary entries for a dictionary catalogue (or, any 
other kind of catalogue composed of multiple entries) are made by the use of 
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umt card, the above cited definition cannot characterise the mam entry. The 
reasons for this are as follows: 

1 Not only the mam entry, but all the added entries also bear exactly the 
same amotmt of information of the work catalogued, m consequence of the 
adoption of unit card Therefore, the added entries are also the full entries. 
In spite of the statement by the editor of AL. A Rules, catalogue users are not 
requested to consult the mam entry to obtam the full information of a specific 
work 

2 The tracing of all the added headings can be found on any card when the 
printed cards are used The entry that bears the tracmg is not only the mam 
entry 

ALA definition of main entry is no longer practical m these days Smce 
any catalogue entry can give the same amount of information to the users, all 
the entries filed in the pubhc catalogue are equivalent, either the entry is main 
or the added one As far as the multiple-entry catalogue is compiled and used 
by the readers, it makes no difference, which one is chosen as the mam entry 
In other words, it is of no significance to assign the mam entry 

In several libraries in Japan—Kyoto Prefectural Library, Osaka City Library, 
Tokushima Prefectural Library, Wakayama Medical College Library, 
Wakayama Prefectural Library, etc—, the catalogue cards are now being made 
and filed mto the catalogue without assigning the mam entry 

3 Oznission of Main Entry Heading 

The small and medium-sized libraries in Japan are usually compiling only 
two kinds of catalogue 1 shelf list, mainly for official use, and 2 dictionary cata¬ 
logue, or individual catalogues (i c author catalogue, title catalogue and subject 
catalogue) for public use The shelf list can be compiled irrespective of the 
heading for mam entry, since the shelf list cards are arranged according to the 
call numbers they bear So the shelf list card is not required to be a copy of the 
mam entry 

In several Japanese libraries mentioned above, the entries to be filed m a 
multiple-entry catalogue are now produced carrying only the descriptive 
part of the entry as follows 

Elements of American Grovemment, by John H Ferguson 
and Dean E McHenry New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

X, 803 p. 24 cm 

1 U S—Pohtics and Government. I Ferguson, John J 
II McHenry, Dean E. Ill Title. 
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31 Card 1 [basic card] 

This basic card serves as unit card and is reproduced by mimeograph as many 
as the catalogue system of the library requires The author cards are made 
by addmg the author heading at the top of basic card as follows 

Ferguson, John H 

Element of American government, by John H 
Ferguson and Dean E McHenry New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950 
X, 803 p 24 cm 


32 Card 2 [author entry] 

McHenry, Dean E 

Elements of American government, by John H 
Ferguson and Dean E McHenry New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950 
X, 803 p 24 cm 


33 Card 3 [author entry] 

In the traditional practice based upon the mam entry principle, the added 
entry is made by adding the added heading at the top of main entry card as 
follows 

McHenry, Dean E 
Ferguson, John H 

Elements of American government, by John H 
Ferguson and Dean E McHenry New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950 

X, 803 p 24 cm 

1 US —Politics and Government. I McHenry, 

Dean E jt auth II Title 

34 Card 4 [added author entry according to the traditional method] 

Rule 25 of A L A rules for filing catalog cards prescribes the airangement under 
author as follows 

1 Arrange in one file all the entries, both main and secondary, for a person 
as author, jomt author, compiler, editor, illustrator, translator and general 
added entry Subarrange alphabetically by the title of the book 

2 In interfiling the secondary author entries with the mam author entries, 
disregard the mam author headmg on the secondary entry cards and sub¬ 
arrange by title To make this clear, underline the word m the title by which 
the entry is subarranged, or hne out the mam entry headmg 
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As far as this rule is accorded, it is of no sigpcuficance to place the main author 
headmg at the head of tide, because this principal author’s name is disregarded 
to file the added entry cards Even if we consider it necessary to show the cata¬ 
logue users which name is chosen as mam entry, it can be simply done by mdi- 
catmg the mam entry heading in the part of note or by listing it as one of the 
Items belongmg to the tracmg Accordmg to the mvestigation made by 
Mr Y Fujita, Kyoto Prefectural Library, it has been found that about 33% of 
books pubhshed in Japan are the works of joint authorship or the translations, 
for which the main author heading on the secondary author cards is meaning¬ 
less for filing them 

A copy of Card I will be used as title entry card if the title entry is regarded 
necessary to make for the work catalogued At the top of basic card may be 
typewritten the fihng tide, when it is a part of or different from the tide itself 

Tom Sawyer 

The adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain 


35 Card 5 [addition of filing title] 

Subject entry will be made by adding the subject heading and secondary 
filing medium If the cards having the same subject heading are to be sub- 
arranged by author, subject heading and the author of the work will be added 
at the top of basic card 

Geography Huntington, E 

Principles of human geography, by Ellswroth Huntington 
6th ed rev by Earl B. Shaw New York, John Wiley, 1951 

36 Card 6 [subject card with author] 

Since the catalogue users have generally a litde knowledge of particular works 
in the case of subject approach, it does not help the users’ search to subarrange 
subject entries by author A certain means of subarrangement other than by 
author is recommended among the entries having the same subject headmg, 
e g reversely chronological arrangement by the date of pubhcation In order 
to adopt this arrangement, it will make the filing work easier and faster to give 
the date of pubhcation or the time number based on the date of pubhcation as 
the second part of filing medium (we call this ‘the secondary headmg’) foUowmg 
the subject beading 

Biology. 1949 

Survey of biological progress, vol 1. Greorge S. Avery, Jr, 
editor-m-chief New York, Academic press, 1949 
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37 Card 7 [subject card with the date of fublication] 

The secondary heading ‘1949’ may be substituted by ‘H9’ which is the 
Ranganathan’s time number for 1949 


4 Advantages of New Practice 

If we can exclude the main ejitry from our daily cataloguing procedure, as 
Mr Lubetzky recognizes “omission of the rules relating to the choice of entry 
would simplify considerably our cataloging rules and, thereby also our 
cataloging practice” ® 

Time needed to make an entry for 30 books by two methods are shown on 
Table 1 This is the result of tests made at Kyoto Prefectural Library in 
1955 » 


TABLE I 


Cataloguer* 







A 

B 

C 

1 

Time Needed to 
Entries (mm) 

Make 

30 

Mam 

353 

285 

172 

II 

Time Needed to 
Cards (min) 

Make 

30 

Basic 

216 

220 

139 

III 

Difference I—U 




137 

65 

33 


Ratio III 1 




39% 

23% 

19% 


^Cataloguer A took 2 months’ course m library service and her experiences in library arc 
1 year m charge of serial acquisition and 1 month preceding the test as an assistant cataloguer 
Cataloguer B is a graduate from the School of Librananship, Kyoto University and his experi¬ 
ence IS 2 years as cataloguer Gatalog^uer G received 4 mont)^’ training in service and her 
experience as cataloguer reaches 5 years 


In Table 1, difference I-II means nearly the time needed for the choice of 
mam entry heading, which reaches to 20-40% of the time required to make 
a whole mam entry The time needed for the choice of mam entry heading by 
cataloguer A is 137 minutes which is about 4 times of the time needed by cata- 
loguer G But the time needed for completing the description, of a work by 
cataloguer A is only one and a half times of that by tramed cataloguer Mr 
Fujita concluded from these data that choice of mam entry requires a g^eat 
deal of skill and experience Table 2 illustrates the number of entries which 
can be made withm an hour by two methods 
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TABLE 2 




Cataloguer 



A 

B 

G 

Mam Entry Card 

5 1 

6 3 

10 5 

Basic card 

83 

8 2 

12 9 


4 Winen. is the Main £utry Necessary ? 

In reply to the question raised by a correspondent, Mr Lubetzky states, “the 
mam entry was the one mdispensable entry and was to be given in full, whereas 
the others were auxiliary entries and could be abbreviated or entirely omitted,” 
and then “the contents of a serial is kept up only on the main entry” and for 
contents the see reference from the added entries will be made to the main entry 
From such a reason, Mr Lubetzky insists that the mam entry is indispensable 
Even when this is agfreed true, it is not required to show the main entry heading 
at the top of unit card In order to make the users refer to main entry, it is 
sufficient to indicate the main entry heading as an item of tracing This is also 
true when all the editions of a work are listed only under the mam entry to 
which the users are referred from the added entries 

In printed catalogues, consideration of economy in the cost of production 
impose the restriction on the entries to be included, i e one entry for a work is 
desirable It is the same with union catalogues Printed catalogues and 
union catalogues are usually compiled only by the large reference libraries, 
college and university libraries, and special libraries or by their associations 
Small and medium-sized public hbraries and school libraries will not make the 
printed catalogue or imion catalogue for their general collection, most of which 
are current and popular books accessible m any libraries In these libraries 
where the printed catalogue or union catalogue is not compiled, choice of mam 
entry is an unnecessary procedure and the catalogumg practice can be largely 
simplified by disregarding the mam entry 

Large reference libraries and research libraries must detemune the mam 
entry which will be the element of smgle entry catalogue However, it is not 
necessary to make the form of umt card siimlar to the mam entry Inclusion 
of mam entry headmg into tracing is sufficient for the purpose Mam entry 
can be made from the basic card by addmg the headmg relevant for it which 
may be selected accordmg to the rules for printed catalogue or muon 
catalogue. 
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Cataloguing and Classification of Books in Japan 

Shuko Kato 

0 Importance of Education 

The establishment of Meiji Government in 1868 was a da-wn of new Japan. 
The new Government, realising that foundation of development of a nation 
lies on education of people, promulgated education system and directed so as 
not to be any uneducated people in villages and homes early in 1872. In 
about 90 years after then, the percentage of school attendance is reaching to over 
98%. 

As the education, however, mainly meant school education, except univer¬ 
sities or colleges, the schools which had facility of library were rather exceptional. 
Naturally it can be hardly said that public library system in Japan was pros¬ 
perous. 


01 Reform of Educational System 

By the big educational system reform after the World War II, in 1947 it was 
provided for that every school must have a library, and together with the 
opening of the National Diet Library and the establishment of Japan Library 
Law, Japanese libraries are going to utterly change their entire aspects. 

Under such a situation, it must be an interesting task to know how modem 
libraries came to change or to see how the dominant library techniques, catalog¬ 
ing and classification have been developed. 

1 Leading Position of Imperial Library 

It is generally said that Tokyo Shojakuhan (Tokyo House of Books or Tokyo 
Library) established in 1872 was the origin of modem Japanese Library. The 
administrative techniques of the library were following after the example of 
newly rising American library, and its president studied abroad in Harvard 
University. Tokyo Shojakuhan later changed its name succeedingly into such 
ones as Tokyo Library, Imperial Library and then into Ueno Library, and 
an only National Library and a center of public libraries in Japan and played a 
leading role until World War II started. 
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2 Japan library Association and Cataloguing and Glassification 

In 1892, Nihon Bunko Kyokai (Japan Library Association) was organized 
Though the mam purpose of the Association was to promote friendship among 
bibhographers m Tokyo, it gradually developed into a nation-wide organization 
ofhbrary people, and m 1907 changed its Japanese name as Nihon Toshokan 
Kyokai (Japan Library Association, hereafter this shall be called JLA) and has 
come down to the present 

It might have been quite a worth noticing event that Nihon Bunko Kyokai 
has set the compihng of catalogmg rules as the first program on the day of the 
inaugural meetmg As the result of this, for the first time in 1893, the next 
year. The First Cataloging Rules for Japanese and Chinese Books (Dai 1-ji 
Wakansho Mokuroku Hensan Kisoku) was enacted As this ‘Rules’ was 
a very simple one consisting of only 28 articles, it was revised to contain 
32 articles in 1910 

Though tills ‘Rules’ was the one which took titles for main entries following 
after the tradition of Japan and China, it dominated Japanese cataloging field 
until around 1930 


3 First Standard Glassification Scheme 

Due to such Wars as Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5 and the World War I of 1914-15 Self-confidence of Japanese people as 
a great nation developed gradually Though their contents were poor, the 
number of pubhc library increased year after year Thus in 1918 the plan of 
establishing standard classification scheme occurred 

In those days as circulation system of Japanese libraries was so called charging 
system, the shelving was in the fixed style and books were used according to 
the classified catalog which was in the light of classification scheme used by above 
mentioned Imperial Library Glassification scheme of Imperial Library was 
followmg after Harris’ Glassification of U S which became a base for Dewey’s 
D C and abo after Manchester’s classification scheme of English Librarian, 
Edwards’ Now as the number of public libraries mcreased, classification for 
shelving became necessary 


31 Layout 

The first classification scheme for shelving with the decimal number is said 
to be the classification system of Kyoto Prefectural Library of 1898 and the 
one to give more mfluences to later hbraries was that of Yamaguchi Library 
which was estabhshed m 1909 As the followmg chart shows, this classification 
is based on the classification of Imperial Library 
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Impettal Library Classiftcaiion Y'amagucht Lthrary Glassrftcatton 


I Religion 

II Philosphy and Education 

III Literature and Philology 

IV History, Biography, Geography 
and Travel 

V Social Sciences 

VI Natural Sciences 
VII Engineering, Mihtary Science 
Fine Arts 
Industrial Arts 
VIII Generaha 


0 Genersil works 

1 Rehgion and Philosophy 

2 Education 

3 Literature and Philology 

4 History, Biography, Geography and 
Travel 

5 Social Sciences 

6 Natural Sciences 

7 Engineering, Mihtary Science 

8 Fine Arts 

9 Industrial Arts 


Mam classes ofYamaguchi Library Classification were approved by Prefectural 
Libraiies’ Conference in 1919 as standard classification But as the scheme 
was too simple, prefectural and mumcipal libraries which were estabhshcd 
afterward had to revise it m various ways, and agam it caused the confusion 
of classification scheme 


4 Library Training School 

In 1912, one year course library training school was estabhshcd and afterwards 
this changed into that of two year course Due to the establishment of this 
training school academic interest in library science of Japan became very 
active and question of classification and cataloging came to be discussed as 
the most popular topic of articles of the then Library Journal 

41 Study or Classification 

In study of classification scheme, firstly Richardson, Dewey’s (DC), Gutter’s 
(EG), Library of Gongress*, Brown’s (SC) and various works of Sayers and 
then Bliss’ Bibliographic system and Ranganathan’s Golon Glassification 
and his works were taken up 

During these years, Kiyoshi Mon working hard in trymg Japamzation of 
Dewey’s (DC) accomphshed m 1929 what is so called Nihon Decimal Classi¬ 
fication (NDG) Bemg based on the cnticism against DO, NDC changed its 
arrangement of mam classes from Dewey’s, makmgfull use of nmemomc features 
and became the most detailed classification Though some progressive library 
people had an opmion of making this a standard classification of Japan of new 
age, because of the opposition of some hbranes which had grown up to some 
extent, such opmion was not actualized 
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The number of libraries, however, to use NDG gradually increased and 
also the traming school came to use it and in 1942 the 5th edition was pubhshed 
It certainly made a great contribution to the classification scheme of Japan 

42 Study of Cataloouino 

On the other hand m the field of cataloging, being unable to be satisfied 
with the above mentioned simple cataloging, people had long been wishing 
the revision of it JLA for the 3rd time started the revision of cataloging 
Japanese and Chinese books and in 1932 they published the result of their 
work This cataloging consisting of 169 articles shows a remarkable progress 
compared to the above mentioned two cataloging rules But this still has 
some vague pomts in 3tnain entry Probably m Europe and America it would 
not be any problem to make an author a mam entry But in Japan and China 
there was nothmg stiange in taking title for mam entry since the ancient times 
But It has become clear that as long as people stand on all round point of view 
of cataloging, author must be a mam entry Young librarians had to spend a 
lot of time for conquering the opinion of taking titles for mam entry Thus 
m 1929 Young Librarian’s Federation, setting up the cataloging committee, 
started the compiling of cataloging rules which takes author for mam entry, 
and m 1943 ‘Nihon Catologmg Rules (NCR)’ was published Being consisted 
of 138 articles, additional rules and appendix, the NCR was an epoch making 
work which was to be used commonly both for Japanese and Chinese material 
and European materials But it also failed to get whole-hearted support of 
the hbrary world just hke NDC 

The enthusiasm of young librarians who tried to mechanize the library 
work by usmg the unified classification and cataloging so as to be able to con¬ 
centrate on servmg activities was mercilessly tiampled down 

But at the same time we certainly experience how hai d the reforma¬ 
tion is when the development of library reached to a certain stage and solidified 
So we had to wait for some other time for the solution of the problem of unified 
classification and cataloging that was very important for the development of 
libraries m Japan 

5 Glassificatton after the Second World War 

Though the World W^ar II was the tragedy for Japanese people, it also cannot 
be denied that it gave us the very good chance to reflect upon our culture or 
tradition of the past 

Right after the War, JLA orgamsmg classification committee and cataloging 
committee m 1945 for the purpose of instructing and givmg advices to the 
hbraries m the post-War period, engaged m the study Library advisers sent 

from USA also strongly supported the progressive opinions of Japanese hbra- 
rians 
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Firstly the problem, of what should we do about classi£catiou in school of 
hbraries imder new education system was discussed As to the classification 
of Japajaese and Chinese books, decidmg to adopt Nihon Decimal Glassifica¬ 
tion for the coordmation with pubhc libraries Japanese hbrarians started 
the revision of it and m 1950 newly revised 6th edition of NDG was published 
The National Diet Library which opened in 1948 also decided to adopt NDG 
for Japanese and Ghmese books 

So now the NDG came to be used by all hbranans of Japan as standard 
classification scheme both nommally and virtually 


6 Cataloguing of Post War Period 

On the other hand, also in the field of catalogmg, m 1949 cataloging committee 
of JLA started the revision and with reference to above mentioned NCR, 
cataloging rules of Japanese and Chinese books for Imperial Umversities, ALA 
Codes, descriptive cataloging rules for L G or catalogmg rules of Vatican etc 
m 1952 amended ‘Nihon Cataloging Rules ’ The ‘Rules’, contaming 141 
articles and taking author for mam entry, came to put emphasis on the Japanese 
and Chinese books 

Thus what we had been dreaming of for the past 30 years came true 
From now on we must try to develop library techniques along this line 

61 Change of Cataloguing System 

Next I must tell you about the catalogmg system of libraries As stated 
before, most of Japanese libraries had been using manual charging system for 
ciiculation in the pre-War period So naturally it was common that shelving 
was fixed arrangement and two kinds of catalogs were furnished for the public 
The one was classified catalog according to title mam entry and the other was 
title catalog The library which furnished author catalog was rather excep¬ 
tional 

While after the War, as almost all the hbraries made an open access their 
general principle, sudden changes occurred in cataloging system, too, and now 
in libraries where mainly open access system is m practice, a dictionary catalog 
or subject catalog is drawing the most important attention 

Subject catalog m Japan was started by Imperial Library in 1897, and 
Nihon Kenmei Hyomoku Hyo was published by this writer, and the revised 
edition was published in 1944 But bemg jostled by classified catalog, this 
failed to realize the anticipated result 

To meet the new demand of the post-War period, durmg the period of 1953- 
54, ‘Kenmei Hyomoku Hyo (Subject Headmg List)’ for elementary, jumor 
high and senior high schools was published by Library Association, and m 
1956 by JLA ‘Kihon Kenmei Hyomoku Hyo (Basic subject Heading List)* 
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was published So the way was opened before the subject catalog and dic¬ 
tionary catalog 

62 Printed Card of the National Diet Library 

The National Diet Library is publishing printed card since 1950 and is 
distributing them to those libraries that wish to acquire them through subscrip¬ 
tion T his IS foUowmg after the system of Library of Congress of U S A and 
cataloging scheme of this card is NCR and the classification follows NDC 
The subject headmg system is NDL’s own, and if this is adjusted with afore¬ 
mentioned Subject Heading List, it will be more useful for increasing the 
efficiency of hbrary techniques 

7 UDG and GG in Japan 

In hbrary schools in Japan, studies on Umversal Decimal Classification and 
Colon Classification are beng carried on Being very much interested in 
lectures on classification smce 1933 edition, I have been taking it up for the lec¬ 
ture on classification at Moubusho Library Training School I pay the greatest 
respect to the author’s consistent theory shown m his work ^Five Laws of 
Library Sctence' and specially by the energetic lectures the author gave m 
Tokyo last year 

There are some librarians in Japan who are working on the further develop¬ 
ment of ‘Phase-concept’ So great hopes are entertained of futui e studies 

8 GG to Flourish 

But, to our gpreat regret, as I said before, it is always difficult to thoroughly 
reform classification or cataloging system which freeze on a certain stage Nobody 
hesitates to give the loudest applauses for Colon Classification which is theoreti¬ 
cally clear. But the practical problem of changing International bibliography 
which IS developmg by the UDC mto CG, is making the concerned 
people hesitate ^ I hope the day will come when the seed planted m the new 
field will overwhelm the whole world hke the teachings Buddha gave under 
the Lmden-tree 
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in libraries where mainly open access system is m practice, a dictionary catalog 
or subject catalog is drawing the most important attention 

Subject catalog m Japan was started by Imperial Library in 1897, and 
Nihon Kenmei Hyomoku Hyo was published by this writer, and the revised 
edition was published in 1944 But bemg jostled by classified catalog, this 
failed to realize the anticipated result 

To meet the new demand of the post-War period, durmg the period of 1953- 
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CHAPTER G1 


RanganatharCs Contribution to Subject 

Cataloguing 

P K Garde 

1 Contributions on Cataloguing 

Ranganathan’s contribution to library cataloguing has adorned various facets 
of the subject. His Classified catalogue code (now in its fourth edition) and 
Dictionary catalogue code laid down the rules for preparing entries of a catalogue; 
the Theory of library catalogue deduced the normative principles which lie (or 
should lie) behind the entries; Library catalogue: Fundamentals and procedure 
provided a manual of practice to the students, and a manual of teaching method 
to the teachers of cataloguing, and incidentally furnished an incontrovertible 
basis for a comparison of the classified and dictionary forms of catalogue by 
cataloguing the same set of books and using codes of the same standard of 
thoroughness for both the forms; and Heading and canons made a rule-by-rule 
comparative study of five catalogue codes against a well-defined terminology 
and a clearly formulated set of normative principles. Many new rules have 
been added to the Classified catalogue code since it was first published in 1934, 
and the number of Canons has also increased since they were first set out in 
1938. But the basic tenets in this corpus are so sound that even the passage of 
a quarter century has done nothing to prejudice them. Indeed, the views 
in recent scholarly literature on the subject run so close to his that Indian 
librarianship should be legitimately proud of his anticipation. 

11 Assessment of Contributions 

A proper assessment of Ranganathan’s contribution to library cataloguing 
should proceed along two distinct lines: namely, his contribution to cataloguing 
as a subject retrieval technique, and his contribution to cataloguing as an 
instrument of locating specific material from the knowledge of any of its identi¬ 
fying factors other than the subject. It is the purpose of this paper to review 
briefly his contribution to the first of these aspects, and to point out some of the 
present-day corroborations of the propositions he has enunciated and the 
techniques he has perfected over these many years. 
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2 Deeper Function of a Catalogue 

Paradoxically, his greatest contribution to the catalogue as an instrument of 
subject retrieval lies not in the field of cataloguing per se, but in the field of 
library classification To him, the most important function of the catalogue 
IS subject retrieval He called it its “deeper function” To achieve it with 
the maxim um efficiency, he was convinced that the catalogue has to take a 
bipartite, classified form, one part holding entries which are arranged in a 
classified file, exhibiting hierarchical order between subjects, and which give 
information about the library’s resources on various subjects, the other part 
holdmg the complementary entries which are arranged m alphabetical sequence 
and wluch help m locatmg known, specific matei lal If the classified form of 
catalogue was so unquestionably more efficient than any other in subject retrie¬ 
val, how could one explain its almost total absence in the library world ^ 
He attributed the tardiness m its emergence to the unavailability of a classifica¬ 
tion scheme which was capable of serving adequately as a base for the classified 
file of the catalogue The degree of efficiency of the classified file in literature 
searching is directly proportional to the ability of the classification scheme on 
which it IS based to individualise specific subjects of any degree of intension 
whatever, and to arrange them in a helpful hierarchical order To achieve 
this, the classification scheme has to be of the synthetic, and not of the enumeia- 
tive type This may sound as a truism today, but when Ranganathan first 
enunciated this proposition in the first edition of the Classified catalogue code 
(1934), some of his critics went to the extent of attributing a selfish motive to 
him and proclaimed that his ulterior aim in favouring the classified foim of 
catalogue was to boast his own Colon Classification on which the Code was 
based It deserves to be brought to the notice of those critics that writing 
twenty-five years later, Jesse H Shera and Margaret Egan have almost echoed 
Ranganathan in the most unambiguous terms In the manual which resulted 
from the project initiated by the John Grear Library for a major re-appraisal 
of the classified catalogue, they say “A classified catalogue, however, demands 
of the classification on which it is based that it isolates specific subjects and 
synthesizes such subjects as does the dictionary catalogue with its alphabetic 
subject headings, for there must be no difference between the dictionary and the 
classified catalogue in the ability of each to isolate specific subjects This 
means that the classification system must provide coextensive class numbers 
for specific subjects just as the dictionary catalogue attempts to render them into 
specific subject headings To do this the classification system must be capable 
of development m such a way that it is able to describe a specific subject in 
terms of the notation just as readily as the dictionary catalogue can describe it in 
terms of verbal subject headmgs, and perhaps with even greater specificity. 
A synthetic classification is the only type of classification capable of meeting 
this requirement Ranganathan’s Colon Classification was the first such 
synthetic bibliothecal classification, with exphcitly formulated rules as to the 
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order in which different categories of classification were to be taken in construct¬ 
ing the class numbers It is noteworthy that Shera and £gan endorse even his 
sequence of arrangmg the fundamental categories of classification—^personahty, 
matter, energy, space and time By devismg the first bibhothecal synthetic 
classification, Ranganathan has thus provided the catalogue with a foundation 
which enables it to reahse its “deeper function” to its highest potential No 
contribution could be greater than this 

3 Chain Procedure 

But the Classified Part of the catalogue is far from self-oporative Since the 
entries in that part are arranged by the notation of a classification scheme, 
they are inaccessible without a verbal key A subject index which gives the 
names of subjects and refers to their class numbers is therefore a sine qua non 
of a classified catalogue In providmg alphabetical pomts of entry to the 
Classified Part of the catalogue, Ranganathan has made an equally great con¬ 
tribution to cataloguing technique by formulatmg the Cham Procedure But 
he arrived at its present development via a rather tortuous route The synthe¬ 
tic nature of the Colon Glassification afforded a most temptmg opportunity to 
emphasise the economy in the number of subject index entries which was possible 
to achieve in the classified form as against the dictionary form, and he exploited 
It by prescribing alphabetical index entries only for the “fundamental consti¬ 
tuent terms” and not for the “derived composite terms” In effect, it amoimted 
to the index part of the Colon Classification, as it was in its 1934 edition, being 
transferred on cards to the alphabetical part of the catalogue There can 
be no question that constructing a class number for a composite term by consult¬ 
ing several “characteristic index” entries was a task from which even the most 
assiduous enquirer would have flinched But Ranganathan winked at this 
objection by asserting that enquirers did leam, after a little initiation, how to 
construct class numbers for composite terms, and, in any event, the reference 
staff was always on the floor to help them out But by the time when the 
second edition of the Classtfed catalogue code came out (1945), he had come to 
appreciate that the economy in the size of the subject index was being achieved 
at the cost of convenience in consultmg the catalogue, and even its mtelligibility 
was perhaps suffering in the process A set of alternative rules for subject 
index entries by Cham Procedure was therefore given in that edition The 
resulting subject mdex still preserved the economy in its size, although to a 
much lesser extent than before, but its mtelligibihty was gjreatly enhanced 

31 Analysis of Chain Procedure 

Over the last fifteen years, the Cham Procedure has been considerably 
amended and improved The fourth edition of the Classified catalogue code 
(1958) contams a special temunology of the Cham Procedure, and ties it up with 
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the special terminology of a synthetic classification It is a fitting tribute to 
Its superiority over other techniques of subject indexing that the British national 
bibliograpky employs it in preparing its subject index Based on the experience 
gamed in subject cataloguing for the B N B, E J Coates has produced a most 
thorough-going work on the structure of, and headings in, subject catalogues 
He has devoted two chapters to a detailed analysis of the Chain Procedure, 
and has this to say about it “Cham Procedure indexing, reflectmg 
the modulated structure of the classification scheme, tends to represent complex 
ideas by means of elementary combined terms, rather than by single complex 
terms because of this, the coverage of subject relationship signalled by a classi¬ 
fied catalogue supported by collocation of terms in the Cham Procedure mdex 
IS probably greater than that produced by any alternative method of mdexmg 
Its importance hes m the fact that it is the first systematic procedure laid 
down for subject indexing It is nearly, though not always, mechanical in its 
method of working It scores heavily over earlier practices on grounds of 
economy It provides entry word approach through a combined system of 
generic and specific entries, but it has the disadvantage that the components m 
Its compound subject entries are not given in the order in which most enquirers 
Will think of'them” ® 

32 Enumerative Classification and Chain Procedure 

It should be remembered that the B N B uses the Decimal Classification for 
classifying its entries But although the Chain Procedure was formulated 
specifically for a synthetic scheme of classification hke the Colon, it not only 
proved admirably workable with an enumerative scheme like the Decimal 
Classification which is structurally much faulty too, but in addition it proffered 
admimstrative advantages which enabled the B N B to process a large volume 
of material withm the brief interval between the pubhcation of its weekly issues 
Coates says, “ Cham Procedure sets a pattern for subject indexing method 
which disposed of the need for individual determination of every veicatious 
question of component order and permutation The chief cataloguer was thus 
free to attend to those residual questions which cannot be resolved by any rule 
or pattern of practice An important incidental advantage of Chain Procedure 
was that subordinate staff could be instructed very rapidly, and once familiar 
with the method, they had the satisfaction of working to a plan which they could 
understand rathw than to the inscrutable edicts of some one in authority ”* 

4 Ranganathau’s Gontributioit 

This is an age when mechamcal and electromc methods of high-speed informa¬ 
tion retrieval are bemg experimentally explored But it would be reasonably 
safe to assume that for a vast majority of people, the traditional, non-mechanised 
card catalogue would contmue to be the major tool of access to a hbrary’s 
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resources during the foreseeable future. Till then, the classified catalogue 
would be the most eflELcient tool for retrieval through the subject approach. 
And to-date, Ranganathan has done more than most others to maximize the 
efficiency of that tool. 
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CHAPTER G2 


Symbiosis between Classification and Catalogue 

G R Parkhi 


Contractions used: 

BNB = British National Bibliography 

CC = Colon Classification 

DC =: Decimal Classification 

TJDC = Universal Dedmal Classification 


1 Purpose of Glassification 

Classification is one of the conventional methods for retrieving documents. 
Without classification it is impossible to locate a particular publication from a 
large number of documents. The main purpose of classification according to 
Ranganathan are [Rl]: 

1 Storage of information in helpful sequence; 

2 Retrieval on demand or in anticipation of information expeditiously, 
exhaustively and pin-pointedly without the admixture of any irrelevant 
information; 

3 Balanced selection of books and other reading materials for a library 
in close correlation to the interests of its clientele; 

4 Formation of special topical sequences in the library to meet the 
needs of particular groups of readers exactly, exhaustively and without 
loss of readers’ time and tempo. 


2 Purpose of Catalogue 

Some of the main purposes of a catalogue are [Cl]: 

1 Catalogue serves as a tool to find the documents of which author, 
title, or subject is known; 

2 It discloses to the readers what the library has by a given authpr, 
a given subject, under a given series, and so on; 

3 It assists in the choice of a book as to its edition and to its character. 
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21 Deeper function 

When a reader comes with a subject, his requirement will be better served 
if the catalogue can spread before him a complete display of all the 
on his specific subject and all its subdivisions This is accomplished by main- 
tairung a classified catalogue, which consists of a classified part and an alphabeti¬ 
cal part A reader can first look up his subject of interest m the alphabetical 
part, which m turn directs him to the classified part, where he will find m a 
filiatory sequence all the entries on the specific subject of his mterest. He 
will also be able to know other related documents on wther side of his subject 
of interest This is accordmg to Ranganathan [R3] the deeper function of 
a catalogue 

3 Glassification and Catalogue-Compliments to each other 

It is helpful to classify and arrange pubhcations m a hbrary by subjects To 
mechanise this helpful sequence certain code numbers are to be allotted to 
those publications The method of giving code numbers depends on what classi¬ 
fication scheme is followed Readers cannot be expected to know this artificial 
language of classification and therefore there must be some means to indicate 
the existence of publications in a natural language Catalogue does this job 
However best be the scheme of classification used, it will be of no avail to the 
reader, if it is not backed by a catalogue 

According to Ranganathan [R5] “It is helpful if the classified arrangement 
of books on the shelves is paralleled by the library catalogue In the case 
of a classified catalogue, a class index entry directs the reader to look up the 
classified part of it for his topic of interest and related topics or the shelves 
themselves” This shows how classification and catalogumg serve as comple¬ 
ments of each other 


4 Symbiosis 

Symbiosis means “the hving together m more or less intimate association or 
even close union of two dissimilar organisms” 

Glassification and cataloguing are the discipline for organismg the documents 
in a library 

“It IS not advisable to attempt to do everythmg by foUowmg only one disci- 
phne To improve the efficiency of each discipline, something which can 
be better done by one should be left to it Monopoly is as dangerous among 
disciphne as among mdustrialists This is why the hohstic symbiosis should 
be preferred” [RT] 

To make these two discipline hve together m an intimate association, a tool, 
known as Cham Procedure, is formulated. The Cham Procedure is defined 
as “the standardised procedure whereby the successive temos m a chain of 
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classes sue transformed into headings for an alphabetical index” fVl] It has 
gamed a world-wide popularity in the field of document retrieval BNB [Wl] 
started applying Cham Procedure even as early as 1951 for arranging entries 
in a systematic way and found this techmque very advantageous 

41 Chain Procedure 

411 A MECHANICAL DEVICE 

Cham Procedure is a mechamcal device to derive subject headings from the 
artificial language of classification to the natural language 

The reults |B.4] for deriving the headings by Cham Procedure and choice of 
the headmgSj got by Chain Procedure are summarised as stated below 

The first link of the chain starts with the first digit of a class number under 
consideration Further links are formed by going further, digit by digit, till 
the whole class number is represented at the last link of the chain If the link 
ends with a connecting symbol, or a signature symbol, or m most cases a chrono¬ 
logical number of two digits, that hnk is called a false link There can be 
imsought links m the cham Unsought link depends upon the library, which 
may define it in the light of the readmg material organised, the interest of the 
readers served and the nature of the service attempted All those links which 
are neither false nor unsought, that is significant links, are to be used for giving 
subject headings in the class index entry of the alphabetical part of the classified 
catalogue The example given below illustrates how subject headings are 
derived from class numbers automatically by the Cham Procedure 


L 


Medicine 

L4 


,, of respiratory system 

L43 


,, of trachea 

L43 


(false link) 

L43 

4 

Disease of trachea 

L43 

42 

Infectious disease of trachea 

L43 

424 

Baceteria infection of trachea 

L43 

4241 

Diphtheria 


Whichever heading from the link used as class index entry in the alphabetical 
part is sought, it will direct a reader to the correspondmg class number in the 
classified part, where the reader will also find documents on other subjects from 
the same hnk le related topics 

412 MEANS OF RETRIEVAL 

Documentation consists of CR6] 1 orgamsmg the documents and their entries 
m a bibliography, catalogue, or other similar hst; and 2 their retrieval when 
needed. 
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The class index entries by Cham Procedure put a reader readily in possession 
of all the class numbers to be looked up in a particular retrieval 


413 ELIMINATING BEPENBENGE ON FLAIR 

Cataloguer has to derive subject headings by taking into consideration the 
terms, under which readers are likely to look up This way of giving subject 
headings may not help much in the sense that the headings may not be pm- 
pointed On the other hand. Chain Procedure can deiive automatically 
the subject headmgs, pm-pointedly The flair of a cataloguer is eliminated 
In this respect, it is pointed out ‘^However perfect may be the effectiveness of 
arrangement m the classified part of the catalogue, it is rendered nugatory to 
the worker if the class index entries in the alphabetical part have been rendered 
ineffective by the whims of flair To eliminate this dependence on flair, Cham 
Procedure is developed” [Kl] For the effective working of the Chain Proce¬ 
dure, It IS necessary 

1 to have a detailed scheme of hbrary classification so that even subjects 
of narrow extension can be individualised, and 

2 that a classification scheme must use standard terms 

414 SUBJECT HEADING-NEVER FAILING KEY 

It IS Stated previously that class numbers are m an artificial language of 
classification, which is not intelligible to readers The Cham Procedure helps 
in giving subject headmgs in a natural language in the alphabetical part and a 
reader is directed to his area of interest in the classified part of the catalogue 
The Cham Procedure reproduces m natural language every possible term likely 
to be thought of and asked for by a reader The subject headmgs thus serve 
a never-failing key [R2] to the classified part of the catalogue 


415 SUBJECT APPROACH 

4151 UDC 

One subject can have equal importance from more than one approach For 
example, take a subject '"Myxogasters Italy ” Accordmg to UDC, this 
subject will have a class number. 

582 243 581 9 (45) 

This IS one way of approachmg a subject But there may be some readers, 
mterested in Itahan flora In this case, then, the above number can be reversed 
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and we can see that books will be automatically arranged under Italian flora, 
thus ' 


581 9 (45) 582 243 

The way of approachmg a subject as stated above may be advantageous, but 
this should only be left in the idea plane On notational plane, the idea of 
UDG will fail, as there cannot be any uniformity in allotting class numbers 
and ultimately there will be chaos 

4152 CC 

“Colon Glassification gives the advantages of double approach to readers by 
an alhance with the catalogue Glassification arranges material according to 
one approach This corresponds to the facet formula The alphabetical part 
of the classified catalogue takes care of the second approach Chain procedure 
makes this alliance between classification and catalogue produce the required 
result without any fault [R7] 


416 EFFICIENCY 

The greater the individualising capacity, expressiveness, versatality of a 
scheme of classification, the more efficient becomes the Cham Procedure DC 
fails in this respect [PI] On the other hand, GG admits full exploitation of the 
Cham Procedure This is demonstrated m the example given below 


Subject 

DC 

CC 


Medicine 

616 

L 


,, of the respiratory system 


L4 


,, of trachea 


L43 


Disease of trachea 


L43 

4 

Infectious disease of trachea 


L43 

42 

(Communicable and other diseases) 
Bacteria mfection of trachea 

616 9 

L43 

424 

(Bacillary mtoxications) 

616^1 



Diphtheria 

616 9313 

L43 

4241 


When we talk of a disease, the organ of human body affected is necessarily 
to be given a promment place. From the above example, it can be seen m the 
DC class number for Diphtheria, that we do not find any term for respiratory 
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>ystem or trachea This shows that DC class number cannot be rehed upon to 
give the subject headmg pm-pomtedly by Cham Procedture. 

417 APUPA PATTERN 

The ideal arrangement for the entries m a classified documentation hst 
IS Everywhere-Apupa-Pattem It is explained as CR8] “Whatever specific 
subject IS brought up as his umbral region by any worker, the hst should present 
an apupa pattern to him” 

That IS, on both the sides of the umbral region (specific subject) will be the 
documents on related subjects starting from alien regions through penumbral 
regions (one before and one after the umbral region) and endmg agam m ahen 
region In this way, if we go towards both the sides of the umbral region, the 
entries will have successively a decreasing bearing on the specific subject But 
this ideal does not work out satisfactorily in practice, for the reason the 
universe of knowledge is multi-dimensional and umverse of class numbers is 
uni-dimensional Glassification has, therefore, to take the help of catalogue, 
which provides class index entries according to the Chain Procedure m its 
alphabetical part 


BIBLIOCatAPHY 
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Subject Indexing and Dr Ranganathan 

N N Passi 

1 History of Subject Approach 

11 Evolution 

In the history of libraries we cannot pin-point with any confidence the date, 
the year or even the decade from which the subject approach, as we find it 
today, came to be noticed amongst the readers. Nor can we, similarly, give 
with any definiteness the solution adopted by different libraries to satisfy this 
approach in the earlier stages. In the same way we cannot measure the 
potency of this demand at that date because the data necessary for such a 
measurement is too scant and scattered—scattered not only over area but also 
in time. Like any other social change, this broadening of intellectual outlook 
also did not come but dawned and evolved. Under the circumstances, there¬ 
fore, we can at best approximate. And for this approximation we have to consi¬ 
der the general capacity of a particular age—physical as well as intellectual—, 
factors governing change, the rate of change, effects of change not only in 
scientific and technical field but also the social repercussions that every change 
is ordained to have on a given people in particular and society in general. 

12 Buds 

Keeping these measurements in view we can very safely land in the middle 
of the 19th century or even earlier because till then society in general and 
knowledge in particular were not so mobile, energetic and responsive to change 
as they are today, or, were after that period. Before that era a man could 
keep all the important literature in his head; or at least could say, and rightly 
so, that-he has studied every book of his time. That was the time when man 
had just started conquering the physical powers of nature. He had started 
using-his brain more than his hands; making use of machines more than muscular 
power; and fortunatdLy oiough the rate of this change was also very rapid. The 
application of machine to industry and other spheres was getting high im¬ 
portance. Naturally, then, everything multiplied. The tree of knowledge 
started budding as in spring. Sciences which till then stood quite overlapping 
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began to shoot up as new systems Newer disciplines came up Emphasis also 
shifted Miany old and popular disciplmcs began either to dwindle or to lose 
prestige Many newer sciences began to command respect and dignity. 


13 Flowers 

A parallel and a very sigmficant change came with the technological advance 
m printing. Books were printed even before that era, but the phenomenon 
of the torrents, or the flood of books as we call it, was absent Classics and 
religious books only held the market till then Now, the books multiplied 
not only m the number of copies but also in the number of the titles Educa¬ 
tional institutions multiplied Libraries multiphed Readers multiphed. 
Their approaches multiplied The old arm-chair librarian had to vacate m 
favour of the new Industrial revolution had mdeed given birth to mtellectual 
revolution 


14 Thorns and Tears 

To the new librarian the biggest problem came to be the subject approach 
of the readers The first solution was, obviously, classification—i e placing 
the books in a particular subject at-one place This was achieved by codi¬ 
fication and enumeration, the best illustration of this was the Decimal Classifi¬ 
cation of Melvil Dewey But this was not found sufficient by itself Simply 
grouping did not give the desired results The problem became more and 
more acute when this codification began to crumble under the weight of new 
subjects and more so on account of the trend of scholarship which by the end of 
the last century had shown the trend of specialisation It proved to be the most 
trusted and crude weapon to fight against the growth of literature Catalogue 
was the other avenue which could be thought of to fill the gap This was neces¬ 
sitated also because no reader (and this is true even to this date) so much 
bothered about the classification but on the other hand consulted the catalogue 
to approach his book Here, again, codification was resorted to because no 
easier, better, and more handy method could be thought of The only advant¬ 
age that It gave was a defibnite policy to a particular hbrary But codification 
differed from one library to another The flair of the cataloguer was supreme 
in every library The result was confusion and anarchy Even a genius like 
A G Cutter could not solve the problem He was confused and gave contra¬ 
dicting decisions even while deciding between subject Vs person, person Vs 
place and place Vs subject The long feh need of standardisation m subject 
heading was at last fulfilled in 1910 with the first edition of Subject 
Heading of the Library of Congress that were in use in that hbrary smce 
1897 But this siuted only big hbraries In 1923, a 183 paged book 
of Minni Earl Sears —A List of Subject Heading —solved the problem of 
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small and medium sized libraries It was "compiled from the subject headings 
m use by nme libraries known to be well catalogued” 

How soon the codification gives way is no where better illustrated than for 
the following data of the history of eiqiansion of these two codes from the first 
edition to the present one 


Edition 

Lthraty of Congress Subject 
Headings pages 

App 

increase 

Sear’s List 
pages 

App 

increase 

1 

1088 


183 


2 

1315 

20% 

415 

127% 

3 

1535 

41% 

P 

4 

2743 

152% 

? 


5 

1204 

10% 

P 


6 

1357 

25% 

P 


7 


589 

222% 


How steep would be the curves if presented on a graph And moreover, 
we are yet to have many more editions Is there any end to this expansion 
New subjects are croppmg up every now and then Specialisation within 
specihsation is now the established trend of modem scholarship Will codi¬ 
fication steer us through ^ Will it help us to answer the onslaught of subject 
approach, their interrelations, intensions, extensions etc, etc ^ The answer 
IS obviously, ‘No’ • 


2 Chain Procedure 

These questions are not new nor is this answer But the first librarian who 
answered this ‘No’ in a very positive tone was Dr Ranganathan He had 
observed, and rightly so that codification and standardisation theiein helped 
us fight against the devil of anarchy but could not give us anything better than 
oligarchy He not only rejected the idea of codification but also gave us an 
entirely new technique to arrive at subject headings This technique is now 
qmte popular and estabhshed among the hbraries of the world and needs no 
mtroduction It has been named Cham Procedure after the process it 
mvolves 


21 Why ’ 

Before takmg ‘what and how’ of Cham Procedure, let us first discuss the 
‘why’ of It This shall give us some msight mto the philosophy of Cham 
Procedure, if any 


211 SUBJECT APPROACH 

The modem catalogue tries to satisfy the varied approaches of the readers. 
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—author, series, joint authors, collaborators, and subject Out of these the 
subject is the only approach that is flexible—to the extent that it can be 
made from any angle. For example: 

“Report of the Umversity education Commission (India)” can be approached 
from either of the words — 

Commission report. University, Education, and India The duty of the 
cataloguer is to satisfy all the possible approaches but, at the same timf> tfiTrin ^ 
into cognisance the fact that the hfe of a pedestrian work is only about ten years 
and if permutation and combmation be adopted m decidmg subject headmgs, 
there will be no end to catalogmng. For this reason we have to adopt a 
systematic procedure 


212 FAILURE OF CODIFICATION 

Secondly, if codification be adopted it fails, as we have already seen, even 
before it is put into practice The terms need constant revision New subjects 
or newer aspects of a subject cannot be given in all the libraries consistently 
unless new edition is out This would mean either not satisfying an approach 
which is against all the moral and professional canons of Library Science, or 
lapsing into anarchy in case we satisfy Agam with every new edition of 
Decimal Glassification, it becomes incumbent to have a new edition of Sear’s 
list also because the subject terms stand for class numbers which do change 
with the new edition 

213 INTERPRETATION OF CLASSIFICATION 

Thirdly, a general principle is that the records in a library should not be 
duplicated unnecessarily The classification tries to group the books in one sub¬ 
ject at one place While classifying we first of all decide the mam class number 
and then sharpen it to the extent that the thought content are represented in 
the artificial language of class numbers In other words our sway is right¬ 
wards If cataloguing were also to do this very job, then, it would be duplica¬ 
tion unwanted and of little or no use For this reason also we must try to 
satisfy the subject approach in our catalogue not after the pattern of classifica¬ 
tion but in some other way The result will be that our catalogue will be a true 
key to the classification 

22 ‘What’ of Chain Procedure 

Now let us see what is Cham Procedure—^the device, the technique and the 
weapon that Dr Ranganathan has given—and how it helps us fight agamst the 
monsters of subjects It is a method for arrivmg at the subject headmgs from 
the class number directly, mechanically, automatically and without any prior 
codification 
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23 ‘How’ OF Chain Procedure 

Cham Procedure has certain prerequisites without which it cannot 
function 

The first prerequisite is that a hook must be classified first and catalogued 
later and not vice-versa This is very fundamental and essentially important 
It implies that a book would be technically read by the classifier and not by the 
cataloguer The classifier should assign a proper and befitting class number 
Secondly the class number be co-extensive with the thought contents of the 
document Paraphrased into simple Enghsh it means that the class number 
must represent the basic idea of the book in the artificial language Without 
this the very essence of subject indexing with Cham Procedure is lost As 
Mr A J Wells has pointed out m his articles ‘British National Bibliography’ 2 
how the experiment to adopt the Cham Procedure to Decimal Classification m 
B N B had many initial pitfalls and the biggest of these was the failure of the 
schedules to give co-extensive class numbers They had, therefore, to adopt^ 
(i e one within square brackets) to mark the point where the class number is 
extended (verbally) to make it co-extensive 

If on the other hand a self-perpetuating scheme of classification, as for example 
Colon Classification, is adopted and due liberty is given to the classifier with the 
help ofmnemomcs, subject device etc, etc, the work of the cataloguer in decid- 
mg the subject headings would be too simplified He has nothing but to make 
the chain of the class number taking the correspondmg terms from the schedules 
of classification m use as follows 



T4 44‘N5t 

T 

Education 

T4 

University, Education 

T4 

Flase hnk (since it ends in a connecting symbol) 

T4 4 

Asia, University, Education (Fused because the class 
number is further sharpened by Geographical Device) 

T4 44 

India, University, Education 

T4 44‘ 

False link 

T4 44‘N 

Indian University education brought up to 1900 
(Fused because the class number is further sharpened 
by the Chronological Device) 

T4 44‘N5 

Indian University education brought up to 1950 
(Unsought because neither we can express it in words 
nor will there be reader’s approach) 

T4 44‘N5t 

. Gomnoission report, India, University, Education 


Havmg made the chain, the work is simphfied He has to sort out the sought 
(from the readers’ pomt of view) subject headmgs from amongst the unsought, 
fused and false hnks as shown above Every sought link is the heading and 
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IS to be individualized., if need be, with the help of upper sought hnks The 
above chain will give the folloiving subject headings 

1 Commission Report, India, University, Education 

2 India, University, Education 

3 University, Education 

4 Education 

3 Chain Procedure and Classified Catalogue 

This procedure is best suited to the classified catalogue, a complete code for 
which, again, is another fundamental contribution of Dr Ranganathan It 
is designed to satisfy the subject approach to the maximum It has two parts, 
one alphabetical and the other classified 

In the latter the arrangement is by class number whereas in the former it is 
according to the alphabet The alphabetical part serves as a key to the classified 
part These subject cards are filed in the alphabetical part because their 
leading section is occupied by the names of the subjects This section is followed 
by a directing section which guides the readers to consult the calssified part 
under the corresponding class number, of which the leading section gives a 
translation in a natural language Thus, the above subject cards will ask the 
leader to consult the following class numbers respectively 

1 T4 44‘N5t 

2 T4 44 

3 T4 

4 T 

In the classified part, which consists of the mam entries and the cross reference 
entries and where the arrangement is by the class numbers, he will not only 
find his desired books but also parts of other books, with the different class 
numbers, but bearing on the same topics, of which he did not either know or 
come to hear about This means, in other words, satisfaction of expressed as 
well as unexpressed wants Who can measure the joy of a reader at that 
time ^ This gives service par excellence to readers as well as to the reference 
librarian It is service personified 

4 Gliaui Procedure and Dictionary Catalogue 

When the Cham Procedure is apphed to the dicDonary type of catalogue it 
proves to be a misfit The charm, satisfaction, service and joy all become a 
headache This is not because of any shortcommg on the part of Cham Procedure 
but because of the construction of the dictionary catalogue It has only one 
sequence arranged accordmg to the alphabet just like a dictionary. The 
readers cannot be, therefore, directed to consult any other but some part of 
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this very sequence This imphes that either we should repeat the information 
already given in the mam entry in all the subject cards or, give at least under 
one and direct the readers from the others to that card The former method 
IS not practicable The second method is, therefore, resorted to Our practice 
IS to give author, title and class number immediately after the subject headmg 
m one entry which we call as specific subject entry Other subject cards will 
just be directmg the reader to consult this specific subject entry These cards 
are named ‘see also* cards because they direct the reader to see also the specific 
subject card 

Till very recently, the last sought hnk subject headmg was given in the 
leading section of the specific subject entry and all the upper hnk subject 
headmg were relegated to ‘see also’ entries But this did not give good results 
The reason is obvious Very few—^say 3 to 5% of regular readers only—can 
form the specific subject approach This was, and still is, the approximate 
percentage of readers who can form this approach and that too not always 
The rest—^i e 95% and constituting the majority—had to be directed to the 
specific subject entry This in other words means that every specific subject 
would call for one card under each broadest subject to guide the readers to that 
specific subject For example, under ‘Education’ we would have the following 
see also cards. 

Education 
See also 

Curriculum, Education 
Teaching Teghniq]ue 
Primary, Education 
Curriculum, Primary, Education 
Curriculum, Secondary, Education 
University, Education 
India, University, Education 

Commission Report, India, University, Education 
ad infimtum 

Similarly imder ‘university education’ there would be many cards like 
University, Education 
See also 

Teaghino, Technique, University 
India, University, Education 
Great Britain, University, Education 
Commission Report, India, University, Education. 
and so on 

This means that the dictionary catalogue has at most been able to achieve 
alphabetical classified pockets under the various sought terms hke. Education, 
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University Education etc, etc These pockets primarily meant to help a 
reader confuse him on the other hand For example, a reader comes with 
‘University education’ approach (a mediocre approach that can easily be 
formed by more than 50% of readers) He will be directed to see also not one 
or two and not even dozen specihc subjects but many more Every book on 
any aspect of University education wdl have one ‘see also' card under this 
broad subject with the only proviso that no two similar cards will be filed or 
made This is just to avoid imnecessary duplication The reader will have 
first of all to make up his mind and then go to the second pocket where he 
will be guided by other ‘see also' cards, then to go to the third pocket, and so on 
This means he is not bemg served but guided firom pillar to go to post The 
persistent and insistent type of reader only can manage to get the desired book 
and that too when a good deal of his time and energy has been wasted in search 
In the ultimate, moreover, he will get one book—die specific subject of which 
he had chosen—or at most a few, if the specific subject heading is shared by 
some more books also 

What about the headache ^ What about the un-expressed wants What 
about the wastage of time and energy ^ 


5 Research in the Idea Plane 

These acute problems needed solution For many years no solution seemed 
possible because of the single sequence of the arrangement Even though the 
subject cards are filed both in Classified Catalogue and Dictionary Catalogue 
according to alphabets, the results in both were quite opposite In the former, 
as we have already seen, it gives an ideal picture In the latter, on the other 
hand, it at most gives alphabetical pockets which confuse more than they serve 
It was Dr Ranganathan, again,'—the pioneer in many fields—who after a good 
deal of research, gave us the solution in the fourth edition of Classified catalogue 
code 

In the idea plane, it was argued ‘when 3-5% of the constant readers only 
can form the specific subjects approach, and that too not always, and the 
majority of 95 % cannot, then, why should the last sought hnk be the specific 
subject heading This was a very sound argument but raised other 
fundamental problenas 

1 Which of the subject headings should, then, be taken to form the 
specific subject entry ^ 

2 The Cham Procedure gives anti-classification pattern and its sway is 
leftwards If we change over and decide to give the specific subject under any 
other but last sought Imk, this sway would also change This means our subject 
mdexing would cease to mterpret classification 

3 If any other but last sought hnk is made the specific subject heading 
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Will not the Cham Procedure be consistent in rules in Classified Catalogue as 
compared to Dictionary Catalogue 

51 Help prom Classipicaton 

A parallel research on classification was done The construction of class 
number was studied very minutely After analysis in the idea plane, it was 
found out that m every class number there is something which is permanent, 
and also something which is temporary, some part which remains constant 
and also some which vanes from document to document, something which is 
always intrinsic, and also something which is alien, foreign and can be changed 

To illustrate let us take the following class number 

L 421 5 44‘N5—Pievention of tuberculosis m India brought up to 
1950’s 

In above class number the main problem is ‘Prevention of tuberculosis’ which 
IS represented by L 421 5 This is constant The remaining part of the class 
number—^i e 44 and ‘N5—represent India and 1950’s respectively These 
are variants We have so many books on prevention of tuberculosis relating 
to different countries of the world Similarly we can have many books on 
different periods of time and deahng with the subject chronologically For 
example, ‘preventive steps taken in Great Britain’ will get 56 while USA 
73 In the same way, a book dealing up to 1910 will be ‘N1 and that of 1930 
‘N3 

Thus, we can see that the burden of class number is prevention of tuber¬ 
culosis, India and the year are only embclhshments In the same way we 
can find out which part of the class number is constant and which is variant 

6 Rules in the Notational Plane 

After this generalisation in the idea plane, Dr Ranganathan gave us a new 
set of rules tor Cham Procedure as apphed to Dictionary Catalogue 

According to the new rules, the cataloguer has to split every class number 
into constants and variants The signal for a variant has been set at every com¬ 
mon isolate (a technical term which means that part of the class number which 
we get from schedules common to all the class numbers and which is normally 
space, time, anteriorising or posteriorising type of common isolate) We 
term the chain of constant as first part of the chain, chain of the first variant 
as the second part of the chain, chain of the second variant as the third part of 
the cham and so on as shown below 
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T4 

T4 4 


False Imk (Sizice it ends m connectmg symbol for space 
or time which are common isolates, the second part of 
the chain has started) 

Fused. 


T4 44 
T4 44* 

T4 44* N 
T4 44‘N5 
T4 44*N5t 


India, University, Education 

False link (Third part of the cham starts) 

Fused- 

Urtsought 

Commission report, India, University Education 
(Since It IS anteriorising common isolate, therefore, it is 
fourth part of the chain) 


Havmg broken the cham into parts, our specific subject headmgs will be 


University, Education, India, Commission Report 


We shall be directing the readers from all other approaches to this heading 
By splitting the class number in parts we have become moie realistic and 
have captured the potency of the subject a point where it coincides with the 
general reader’s approach Mediocre approach which is normally, generally 
and usually formed without any difficulty has been tapped and now we are m 
a position to satisfy more than 50% of the readers of a library University 
education, all connected topics thereto, relating to any country will be grouped 
at one place In the same way ‘Prevention of tuberculosis in various countries’ 
will find one place and all the entries there will be arranged alphabetically 
among themselves 

So much has been achieved without violating our principle that in deciding 
subject headings our sway must be leftward Our sway is leftward though 
in parts Similarly, a better and more potent subject heading has been chosen 
than the last sought link though our rules have changed in Dictionary Catalogue 
as compared to Classified Catalogue But we can overlook this also looking 
to the commendable results 


7 Evaluation 

To say that the new rules of Cham Procedure are now fit to Dictionary type 
of catalogue will be true only subject to a few hmitations — 

Under the broadest subject there will still be an alphabetical classified 
pocket which will confuse more than serve 

It will be directmg the readers to consult its various aspects But this is a 
necessary evil Unless we give one card under the broad subject, we cannot 
guide the readers who cannot form even mediocre approach 

There has been no decrease m the ‘see also* entries On the other hand. 
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there will be one more ‘see also* entry (than in classified catalogue) for a class 
number which has any common isolate. This is because we have derived 
our specific subject heading from the parts of the chain and for all sought 
links we shall have to prepare ‘see also* entries. This, also, can be overlooked 
keeping in view the increase in the percentage of readers that will be satisfied 
by subject indexing according to the new rules. 

But these are not the shortcomings of Chain Procedure. The constitution 
of Dictionary Catalogue is such that it cannot help the reader beyond a certain 
degree. 


8 A few Words about the Creator 

How much can a man in a single life—a span of a few decades—achieve or 
do ? Generally speaking, a little. But this is not true in the case of Dr Ran- 
ganathan. ‘Towards ultimate perfection’ has, perhaps, been his motto, though, 
we all know, we never are and shall never be perfect. Normally generations 
are required to complete one system. But Dr Ranganathan has not only 
initiated new ideas, new techniques, new methods and new librarianship 
but also has tried his best to perfect everything. To say that he has been 
successful also will not be over-estimation or exaggeration of facts. According 
to my estimate, which shall be shared by many more, his most fundamental 
contributions in the sphere of cataloguing are the Classified Catalogue and 
Chain Procedure. These are the two devices which help the librarian to give 
to the readers a service unrivalled, joy unbound, charm beyond measure, 
and encouragement beyond control to read more and more and still more. 
Chain Procedure has not only released the librarian from the pangs and miseries 
of codification (which has been nick-named in the West as cataloguing with 
tears), but also made him able to give efficient service smilingly. 
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CHAPTER G4 


Author-Title Catalogue as a Sequence of 
Quasi-Classes and its Legitimate Subject 

Functions 

Martin Mullerott 

0 Abstract 

The Alphabetical Catalogue or Author-title Catalogue (ATC) is defined as 
a canonical sequence of real (or potential) quasi-classes with predominance 
on the author part. Many libraries of old standing have practised subcon¬ 
sciously the ATG as an assemblage of quasi-classes and on practical lines also 
often with the intention to give a substitute for the missing subjects catalogue. 
Instances given are the Quartkatalog of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek and 
the Hauptkatalog, Universitatsbibliothek Tubingen. The proposed definition 
tries to give the legitimation for those subject functions because they are already 
inherent, only emphasized faculties of the ATC, the question what have you 
got by (and about) a certain author being the specific question of the ATC— 
the quasi-class question. In this context the denotation of the ATG as “formal” 
loses much of its meaning. It seems natural to arrange quasi-classes 
alphabetically. 


1 Discovery of Qjoasi-Glass and ATG 

In old general libraries, the Alphabetical Author Title catalogue plays an 
important, in fact the predominant part and the staff has to devote much of its 
energies to its maintenance. Therefore, our venerated jubilant will, as I hope, 
excuse me, writing today on subject aspects of the author catalogue, a problem 
which has simmered in my mind since some time. I remember very vividly the 
answer of a renowned German librarian of the Berlin tradition telling him 
of some particularities of the alphabetical “Quartkatalog” of the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek begtm in 1840. I told him that it puts as headings literature 
about authors, that certain poets with a very rich exegetive literature, e g Geothe, 
have got two subject entries, an alphabetical and a classified “Stangenblatt*’ 
and that there are even real subject entries so “Life of Jesus Research” after 
the editions of the Bible and, as a quite recent addition the literature about 
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the Dead Sea Scrolls He listened to it and replied politely All very well. 
It’s certainly practical but after all the task of the subject catalogue I was 
never satisfied with sinular answers, holding to the supposition that something 
practical must have an mtrinsic logic, perhaps still to be discovered But it 
had already been discovered by Ranganathan’s concept of quasi-classes for 
sacred and classical literature One has only to add, that each author, not 
only those producing seminal works and provoking literature are at least 
potential quasi-classes Many old ATG catalogues have found this out, so 
their functions have much more comprehensive value as presumed Some¬ 
times the subject fimctions have been deliberately emphasized with the intention 
to fill the gap of a non-emsting subject catalogue But even today this question 
is not a study for the sake of theory or history, but also of economic importance 
Smaller and medium sized but even bigger libraries discuss the question how 
to economise with their catalogues eventually to coordinate their tasks to get 
the maximum efficiency for both, readers and staff So, Fock gave recently 
interesting proposals for a cooperation between the Classified Catalogue and 
the Alphabetical Subject Catalogue advising to shift the time and space bound 
literature from the Classified Catalogue to the Subject Catalogue That the 
ATC could also contribute in cooperation is more or less overlooked, its structure 
devised by the Prussian Instructions considered as taboo, though perhaps 
no reader would object to get the literature about Goethe m the same catalogue 
as he gets it, e g m the catalogue of the British Museum 

2 Characteristics o£ ATC 

He will have this possibility, e g in the Hauptkatalog of the Universitatsbiblio- 
thek Tubingen devised by Robert Gradmann in the beginning of this century 
The mam characteristics of this ATG, approaching the Dictionary Catalogue 
are—apart from the mechanical sequence of words—the choice of geographical 
names as main entries, whenever possible biographical or exegetical literature 
at the end of the author entry, then a list of subject headings in the ATC for 
German laws. International Congresses, sacred literature and lastbut not the least 
facihty to keep together the hterature issued by societies i e of corporate bodies 
So all m all the catalogue approaches m many respects the ALA Gatalogiung 
Rules and shows many features of the Dictionary Catalogue The Tubingen 
Catalogue serves of course primarily as ATG, but takes in addition just the 
kind of literature which Fock wants to give to the alphabetical catalogue 
Since It IS already working for half a century to the satisfaction of both staff 
and readers it may well be recommended as a study case. 

3 Axnbig^ity 

Let us now consider how this very narrow conception of the ATG came about 
and that the above mentioned transgressions in the subject sphere are commonly 
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regarded as concessions to the practice in past, but are never taken senously 
as possibilities for the present and future We think that there are two principal 
misunderstandings 

1 That the reader, using the ATG, knows in most cases exactly what he 
wants, he wants this and that book by a particular author 

2 That the ATG is an entirely ‘‘formal’* catalogue. 

As to the first pomt, this is not always the case, it may even be the minority 
of cases, for the reader will sometimes remember the author and only dimly 
the title of the subject and retrieves the book this way On the other hand, 
a reader who knows of a certam book on continued fractions may turn to 
the Classified Catalogue to retrieve the name of the author and this very book 
and nothing else It is of course true that the reader interested in a certam 
author has already a pointed interest But given that the task of the ATG 
should consist only m giving the call number of particular books, it would be 
quite irrelevant whether authors with the same family and personal name 
are mixed up with others and one could indeed save the time of the staff to 
keep them apart This has of course been done by some ATC’s and almost 
all Union Catalogues, and it is qmte evident that here the experience of the 
Union Catalogues did influence the theory of the ATG 


4 Union Catalogue and ATG 

The most decided or let us say the most formal Union Catalogue was 
Berghoffer’s Sammelkatalog at Frankfort neglecting even the Christian names of 
the authors As an auxdiary catalogue, as a finding list, it was extremely well 
adapted to answer the question for a particular book while savmg much time 
of the staflf But it is mterestmg that after all most Union Catalogues trouble 
themselves to keep at least the important authors, say Goethe, cleanly apart from 
other namesakes Is it after all a legitimate question for the ATC to ask what have 
you got by a certain author, a question otherwise only to answer by a personal 
bibliography perhaps never commg into existence "i* What do we look for, 
when we turn to an raicyclopaedia lookmg for the entry Darwm ^ We find 
the entry with date of birth and death we find withm the flesh of his life and 
the evaluation of his prmcipal works and at the end a bibhography with biogra¬ 
phical and critical hterature Does not the ATG give the same with its author 
entry: date of birth and additional information as to profession and residence 
with its list of works'—^for a book worm always so very mstructmg—^finally 
with the hterature about him ^ An ATG of this kind is really the skeleton 
of an encyclopaedia lackmg only the flesh of evaluation And nobody will 
deny the subject functions of an encyclopaedia So the quasi-class conception 
of the ATG seems best to fit with theory and practice 
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5 Standardization of names 

But there is still that second point of the ATG as a thoroughly formal catalogue 
It IS but not a consistent one There are exceptions, at least interesting modi¬ 
fications of that “formal” principle “alphabetical sequence” Most alpha¬ 
betical catalogues practise some kind of uniformisation of names e g with 
the prefixes M Me or Mac as m MacCarthy or McGilhoray In Germany 
we have the equal sounding family names of Maier, Mair, Mayr, Meier, Meir, 
Meyer oi Meyr. It has been proved by experience that nobody cares very 
much how the person Maier spells his name so long as they ought not address 
him in a letter The phonetic memory of names, coming first in human 
hfe, proves to be more powerful than the literal memory how a person’s name 
is spelt Uniformisation of names is so an aid to our somewhat shaky literal 
memory 


6 Vexed Problem 

The formal principle of the ATG being not in itself consistent we might finally 
discuss whether that formahty means very much at all At any rate there is 
no alternative principle for quasi-classes Every classifier knows that great 
authors overlapping many fields of knowledge are a vexation and annoyance 
But they are also too big to become allocated to any time and any country, 
though they have of course birthday and country ol birth Only minor authors 
are lost foi posteriority, if they are not preserved at their proper places and 
in the right context and so it is with writeis of microthought With the great 
minds of mankind one may differentiate from all temporal and regional con¬ 
nections To arrange them alphabetically seems to have almost natural 
foundations 
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An Intermediate form of Catalogue between the 
Classified and Subject Catalogues 

Ernest Ruokert 
1 Use of Catalogues 

Up to the nineteenth century, catalogues, giving information on the contents 
of the collection of books were not considered essential in libraries. To-day 
preparation of the Glassed Catalogue is looked upon as the crowning activity 
of a librarian. As a matter of fact, it may be said that with the- constantly 
increasing production of books the effectiveness of a library depends essentially 
on the quality of this catalogue. * The librarian has at his disposal, two methods 
for preparing Classed Catalogues: the arrangement of the titles according to 
a deeply classified scientific system (Classified Catalogue) or the alphabetic 
arrangement of the subject headings (Subject Catalogue). Both types of classed 
catalogue have been used in general and special libraries in various parts of 
the world, either alone or side by side. In America an extension of the subject 
catalogue, namely dictionary catalogue, which is a combination of formal 
and subject classification, is used. The fact that many libraries use the two 
catalogues side by side, shows clearly that the classified catalogue or the subject 
catalogue alone does not fully meet the demands made by the user or the 
administration. 

2 Classified Catalogue vs Dictionary Catalogue 

The classified catalogue, which presents the holdings of a library in a system, 
(which is worked out before starting the cataloguing) made up of specific 
sub-groups, attempts to give a compact view of the entire, hu m an knowledge 
and of the relations between the individual sciences. With the help of a 
classified catalogue, say Dewey’s Decimal Classification (DC), a clear idea 
of the holdings of a library according to fields of knowledge can be obtained 
and the holdings can be increased according to a plan by acquiring new publi¬ 
cations. The increasingly complex and manifold nature of human knowledge 
however, makes it more and more difficult even for such a system as DC, with 
its practically unlimited possibilities of enlargement, to classify all the nascent 
thoughts and problems. This example shows that classified catalogues, even 
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if they have an international character, are influenced by the time of their 
birth and require repeated revisions of the individual parts m order to meet 
modern requirements As against these weaknesscss of the classified catalogue, 
the subject catalogue has the following advantages there is no fear of the 
catalogue becoming obsolete and the user need not get acquainted with the 
complex and everchanging structure of a science Since in the subject cata¬ 
logue, subject headings are arranged alphabetically (as in an encyclopaedia) 
It gives information rapidly, on any desired topic, and can be used by any 
body knowing the alphabet and the language concerned But subjects that 
are mutually related regardmg their content are brought into a compact group 
by the classified catalogue whereas the subject catalogue scatters tliem under 
subject headings that are alphabetically far apart This is considered to 
be a drawback of the subject catalogue 

3 Gbroup Subject Catalogue 

In order to avoid these difficulties which ai e presented by the Classified Cata¬ 
logue as well as the subject catalogue, the “Deutsche Bucheiei” (DB) m Leipzig 
has developed what is known as “Group Subject Catalogue” This is the 
result of a fusion of the two types of catalogues and can claim the advantages 
of the classified catalogue and the subject catalogue The superstructure of 
the catalogue, consists of the following 10 rigidly fixed and easily understood 


mam groups 


A 

Generalia, Books and Correspondence, Education 

Ph 

Philosophy, Religion 

Ku 

Art, Music, Drama 

Li 

Languages, Literature 

Ge 

History, Social Sciences, Geography, Ethnology 

Re 

Law, State (Politics), Economics 

Me 

Medicine, Pharmacy 

Ma 

Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Agriculture, Forestry 

Te 

Technology, Handicraft 

Sp 

Sports, Games, Domestic Economy, Miscellaneous 


As a result of the division of the entire field of sciences into systematic mam 
groups, each of which covers several mtemally related fields of science, mutually 
related problems and topics are included in one mam group (unlike the subject 
catalogue) The number of mam groups was deliberately restricted to 10 
because, the number 10 has become part and parcdl of life m many countries 
and a group of 10 elements is easy to see at a glance Hardly any user should 
have any doubt regardmg the mam group m which the information desired 
by him will be found, although he may be using the catalogue for the first time 
Another advantage of this rdativdy small number of mam groups is a reduc- 
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tion m the number of boundary regions between these science groups and 
consequently m the number of reference cards that load any catalogue. 
Accordmg to the laws of combination, ten groups give rise to 45 boundary 
regions, while e g 20 groups would increase the number of boundary regions 
to 190 


4 Catalogue of Deutsche Bucherei 

The classed catalogue of DB is a transition (from subject catalogue) to the 
classified catalogue regardmg its substructure also. The mam subject headings, 
are arranged m alphabetical older withm each group The mam subject 
headings are almost exclusively broad subject headmgs or subject fields (as 
College Education, Drama, Taxes, Geodesy etc) These subject fields, whose 
number is naturally limited, are classified systematicaUy, m the usual manner 
“from general to particular” The general and specialised hterature in a 
subject field is treated together or distributed to a few subject fields, in the 
best manner possible (For regularly recurring formal groups, keys are also 
extensively used while subdividing the subject headings) The mdividual 
divisions and sub-divisions of a subject field are indicated by guide cards of 
different colour and shape Notations are not used Hence the catalogue 
has great fiexibility and is capable of adaptation and enlargement m all respects, 
m order to accommodate progress in science and social developments, thanks 
to the principle of subject headmg If on a particular concept a large amount 
of literature has already appeared and has achieved impoitance m several 
fields of science (e g the concept of atoms), it may be advantageous to select 
the narrow concept as the mam subject headmg Moreover, references from 
broad subject headings to independently occuiring narrower subject headmgs 
as well as cross references between related subject fields and science fields 
make it easier to locate the literature available on any desired problem 

41 Subject Headings 

While deciding the subject headmg for a particular piece of literature the 
subject point of view is naturally more decisive than others like space or time 
If the reference is devoted to a special field i e architecture, common law, 
geology or paper industry, the field is selected as the subject title even though 
the reference deals with a regional investigation, the region or place is con¬ 
sidered only as sub-heading Further, basically, the hterature on one problem 
IS collected in one place (under one headmg) irrespective of the gjoup division 
This is particularly true of historic, econoimc and legal hterature, concemmg 
a special field or a profession Thus e g the History of the Labour Move¬ 
ments is brought along with the hterature on workers, under the gproup Law, 
State, Economics Film Economy and Film Technology are placed under 
the headmg “Film” m the group “Art”. Medical Law comes under the 
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heading “Physician” in the group ‘Medicine’ (with corresponding references 
to other groups concerned) 

5 Regional Catalogues 

A special importance is attached to the broad heading “Regions and places” 
in the group “History etc” All the reference dealmg with the history, politics, 
culture and land law as well as general, economic and social problems of a 
region or place (not questions of law) are filed m one alphabet of the regions 
and places In addition, there are reference cards for all headings which 
have a regional sub-division Thus literature referring to a region or a place 
can be easily located In the same main group (History etc) there is a type 
of “Biographical Catalogue” under the heading “History of Persons” as a 
counterpart of this “Regional Catalogue” Here all references on the life 
and work of a person can be found even if information on him is treated in only 
parts of the publication If in a reference, the relations of a person to a subject 
or space problem is dealt with the title concerned is classified a second time 
under the subject or place heading Thus the subject catalogue of the DB 
covers not only the mam theme mentioned in the title of a reference, but also 
other topics dealt within the reference This is done by means of multiple 
classification (with corresponding annotation) It may also be mentioned 
that m addition to the subject headings which cover the subject contents of 
the references, there are headings indicating the literary form of the reference 
(e g school book, novel etc) Thus the entire field of “Belles Letters” has 
also found a place in the subject catalogue of the DB and has been coded from 
the following points of view according to the epochs or historical personalities 
dealt with in poems, according to the scene of the action and finally according 
to individual subjects and themes 

6 Index Catalogue 

Since the ‘Group Subject Gatalog^ue’ of the DB is based on the principle of 
broad subject headings, it has been found to be advantageous to prepare 
for each of the ten mam groups, a detailed alphabetical subject heading index 
This contains, in addition to the main and sub-headings, reference cards of 
individual terms, techmeal terms and key words to the respective main subject 
headings Also, for different science groups, classified indexes of the subject 
headmgs and sub-headings (inducing those from the related fields) have been 
prepared These indexes give information on the ultimate relations and 
thereby replace a purely classified catalogue m every way 

7 Utility of Group Subject Catalogue 

Thus it can be seen that this subject catalogue, by the division into groups, by 
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the use of broad subject headings and alphabetical and classified indexes as 
well as by the intensive break-up of the collection of literature (provision of 
two or more title cards for one reference) provides the interested person, refe¬ 
rences which he cannot find either in a classified catalogue or a subject catalogue 
(with narrow terms) In the “Group Subject Catalogue” or “Problem Cata¬ 
logue” as It may be also called, the answers for the most varied questions, 
are ready made 
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Indexing Physical Chemical Properties 
of Antibiotic Substances 

A Neelameghan 

0 Introduction 

Chemical compounds are usually identified by comparing their physical 
and chemical properties with those of known ones. In the case of biologically 
active compounds such as antibiotics comparison of biological properties may 
also be necessary. For such comparative studies collected and organized 
data on compounds already reported and also facility of approach to the data 
from various angles are essential. 

01 Past Work 

The physical, chemical and biological properties of antibiotic substances 
have been subjects of numerous reviews, data books and manuals. These 
compilations are not, however, done specifically from the point of view of 
comparing and identifying newly isolated compounds. In a few works^-®** 
some detailed classification and indexing of data provide for different 
approaches to the information recorded. Recently, the Antibiotics Research 
Institute, Warsaw, issued printed cards to supplement the classification and 
indexing done in the book published from that institute.^ There is a basic 
set of cards, one for each antibiotic (726 cards in the file now available) record¬ 
ing physical, chemical and biological characteristics together with reference 
to origfinal report. The cards can be arranged by any of the physical or 
chemical data recorded. A separate set of bibliographical references has 
also been issued by the Institute. Certain punched card systems for retrieval 
of information in the chemical field include., antibiotics.^'® Ohrmund® 
describes an IBM punched card system more specifically developed for anti¬ 
biotics information retrieval. The scope of application of mechanized systems 
is indeed vast and their capacity for information retrieval appears to be limited 
only by our ingenuity to feed the appropriate codes into the system. And 
yet methods for information retrieval have often to be adapted to meet special 
requirements and equipment that can be afforded and operated economically. 
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1 !bid,fsiiig Data 

At Hindustan Antibiotics Library a classifijed card index to the literature 
of antibiotics is maintained and kept up to date A basic reference file of 
antibiotic data similar to that described by Ohrmund® was pr^ared. (Figl) 
When antibiotics were isolated m this laboratory it became necessary to compare 
their properties with those of known ones Such prelumnary comparisons 
not only help m identifymg compounds partially or completely but also m 
makmg further studies with the newly isolated ones. Provision of indexes to 
the physical and chemical data such as meltmg point, ultraviolet spectrum, 
etc, facilitates narrowmg the range of search among the known compounds 
and also recognition of similarities between them and the compound on hand 
Among various methods thought of punched cards and imiconcept coordmate 
indexmg were found the more feasible However, we are also mterested in 
a data mdex which the scientist can make for hims elf for any particular type 
of compounds on which he may be collecting information Such an mdex 
needs to be compact so that the researcher may keep it m his files for ready 
reference It should also be capable of indexing data on new compounds 
without disturbmg the order and indexing already done Examples from 
the indexing method worked out are described below 

The basic data file may be arranged in any preferred order, let us say, by 
the species of microorganism producmg the antibiotic Each data card or 
sheet IS serially numbered providing for accommodation of new data cards in 
each category For example. 


Antibiotics from bacteria 

1 

to 

199 

Antibiotics from actinomycetes 

200 

to 

999 

Antibiotics from moulds and fungi 

1000 

to 

1499 

Antibiotics fiom lichen 

1500 

to 

1599 


Physico-chemical data such as ultraviolet maxima, melting pomt, etc, are 
indexed as in the specimen charts given The charting can be done for all 
the data cards or for individual groupings or sub-groupings as desired 

In chart 1 for ultraviolet maxima, each square represents one wavelength 
in m/u on the horizontal in units (0 to 9) and the numbers 210, 220, etc m 
the first vertical column denote the b^innmg of the range Serial numbers 
of the data sheets (which are sort of call numbers for the antibiotics) are posted 
in the appropriate squares such that numbere of compotuids havmg the same 
u V maxima fall in the same square Thus, for antibiotics with u v maximum 
236 m/u we check the data sheets numbered 39,53,88,111 If the compound 
on hand has an additional maximum at 276 m/u we know from the chart that 
only the antibiotic numbered 39 has these two maxima 

In the meltmg pomt chart 2, the serial numbers of the data sheets are posted 
m the squares headed by the relevant mdlting pomt range such that serial 
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numbers of antibiotics having the same mdlting point range fall in the same 
square The melting pomt range is divided into steps of 5°G Normally, 
this range is necessary m prehmmary comparisons when the exact melting 
point of the compoimd on hand may not have been determined 

In a similar manner other data, eg infrared spectrum, optical rotation, for 
the particular group of compounds can be charted out A specimen empirical 
formula chart is g^ven in chart 3 Probably an arrangement of the empirical 
formulae in the usual form le C, H, N, O etc may be easier to consult But 
m the chart form new formulae can be mdesed as and and when they become 
known without disturbing the previous charting Visually, it is also much easier 
to find certain type of information from the chart, eg all antibiotics containing 
sulphur, or chlorine 

It would be noted a great deal of similarity between the charts and umterm 
cards if we consider each square m the chart as one umterm card The charting 
method can be extended to other fields, whenever physical or chemical data 
are to be mdexed for particular group of entities It should be noted that in a 
lO^'x 10' chart with each square about 1' X 1' the total number of items that 
can be conveniently recorded would be about 15,000 

From practical use in the last three years in this laboratory the charting 
method has been found quite convenient for retrieving information on physico¬ 
chemical data of antibiotics than with the use of card indexes 
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DATA FILE ON ANTIBIOTICS 


Antibiotics 



Physico-Chemical Data 


Ref 

Empirical Formula 

Analysis 




C 

O 

Mol wt 


H 

s 



N 

Gl 



Cryts form 


Colour 


Melting point (®C) 

Optical rotation 


Ultraviolet spectrum 



Infrared data 

Solubility 
Chemical nature 

Colour reactions, tests 

Chemical structure, degradation studies 

Stability 

Inactivating agents 
Antihiotic 

Biological Data Isolation Ref 

Source organism 
Antimicrobial spectrum 
Toxicity 

Isolation extraction 
References 
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CHAPTER HI 


Indians Contribution to the International 
Federation for Documentation 

T S Rajagopalan 


Contractions used: 

BC = Bibliographic Glaissification 
GC = Colon Glassification 

FID = International Federation for Documentation 
FID/CA = FID Committee on General Theory of Classification 
UDG = Universal Decimal Classification 


0 Introduction 

The objects of the FID are “to bring together at the international level and to 
coordinate the activities of organisation and individuals concerned with or 
interested in documentation, to develop the study and organisation of docu¬ 
mentation, and to create an international network of documentation.” After 
many years of hard work and persuasion of the Government Dr SRRanganathan 
succeeded in getting India join the FID as a national member in 1952. Insdoc 
was established in the same year and it has been acting ever since as the national 
body representing the country in the FID. 

01 Dr RaNGANATHAN’S PARTICaPATION 

Even prior to India joining the FID, Dr Ranganathan had been closely 
associated with its work. The FID had been treating him as early as on 1948, 
as if he were a representative of a member nation. He attended some of the 
meetings at the invitation of the FID. The participants from the different 
coimtries soon began to understand the value of his work on classification. 
In view of his pioneering work on faceted classification, he was requested by the 
FID in 1947 to contribute the paper on “Glassification and international 
documentation” pil]. He has been the Rapporteur-G^eral of the FID/GA 
since its inception. He has been one of the Vice-Presidents of the FID represent¬ 
ing Asian member nations for three terms. He was also for some time on the 
editorial committee of the Review of documentation the o£S.cial organ of the FID. 
The FID has done biTn the great honour of electing him as the Member d*Honour 
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in 1957 Only six persons are recipient of such an honour up till now 
This IS a tribute to India’s role m the field of documentation 


02 FID/CA 

The FID study committees on various aspects of documentation The 
FIG/GA IS one such committee It has also become a main committee recently. 
Its scope IS “to study the prmciples of classification and to compare and evaluate 
different classification systems especially from the standpomt of classification 
theory” On its formation in 1950, the FID spontaneously entrusted the 
work of the committee to India This is because it is only m our country, 
active fundamental work on the subject, particularly on depth classification so 
for documentation, had been imtiated At the commencement, 
Dr Ranganathan was invited to become the Rapporteur-General of the 
committee as India had not yet become a member of the FID In 1959, 
India took over also the secretariate of the committee Smce then, Insdoc 
regularly informs the members of the FederaUon regarding the work m progress 
and the results obtamed Every year the FID/CA submits the Annual Report 
of the work done to all the members participating or interested in the work 
of the committee UptiU now, 11 annual reports embodying the theoretical 
contributions m the field of depth classification have been brought out 


1 Basic Paper on General Theory of Glassification 

The first report of the FID/CA was submitted to the Rome Conference m 1951 
It was a basic document on general theory of classification A full account 
of It was published in the Abgtla [R2] The report begins with a classification 
terminology that was brought into use then It lays bare the unsuitability 
of an enumerative classification for classifying nucrodocuments It explains 
the ^ApupcC arrangement of recorded materials and its helpfulness The 
importance of an expressive representation of a specific subject as against a 
mere extensional one is established The rigidity of notation and its removal 
are attempted It explains the versatihty of an analytico-synthetic depth 
classification Such a classificatiom uses only a lirmted number of stable 
primordial schedules The isolate ideas m the diverse facets of different subjects 
are taken to be manifestations of the five fundamental categories—^Personahty, 
Matter, Energy, Space and Time The fundamental categories strike root 
at the seminal level They are, therefore, more stable than the primordial 
schedules themselves. They alone can meet the challenge of the universe of 
knowledge and of the microthought thrown forth by it at a rapid rate. The 
concept of [Pj [MQ [E] [S] £T] has proved to be a happy hit Its potentiahties 
are still bemg studied and they seem to be endless In fact they have brought 
order out of choas m classificatory work 
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2 Optional Facets in Liibrary Glassification 

Some of the ideas developed m the Library Research Circle at Delhi have 
been brought out m a series of articles on optional &cets m library classification 
The nmth article in the series is a resume of the results arrived at m the first 
eight articles CR3] It is also the second report of the FID/GA (1952) The 
need for special terminology for classification is stressed in this report Many 
technical terms developed so far m the study of the foimdations of analytico- 
synthetic classification are collected together- A preliminary elimination 
of the versatihty of mixed notation is made The report gives a generalised 
facet formula and probes mto the notational potentiahty of GG It shows 
the way for further exploring the foimdation, design and maintenance problems 
of a scheme of library classification 

3 Additional Concepts in Idea and Notational Plane 

The third report (1953) mentions some additional concepts studied m the idea 
and the notational plane It was pubhshed in the Ahgtla [R5] and the Review 
of documentation [R5] The distinction between whole, part, organ, constituent, 
and portion and its potency in facet formation are brought out Newly emer- 
gmg mam classes such as Library Science, Museology, Bibliographology, 
Journalism, and Book Science require a new set of coordinate mam classes 
other than the already enumerated canonical classes They are called 
“Preliminary Mam Glasses” or simple ‘Prels ’ The report shows how CG 
manages partial comprehension of mam classes by using Greek letters Some 
conjectures about proxy among fundamental categories are also given The 
report explains for the first time how a subject may include many rounds and 
levels of manifestation of the fundamental categories Array formation and 
specialisation m the use of octaves are also discussed Some clarification of 
ideas m regard to phase relation is given. Some of the unsolved problems 
that came to the notice in the course of the years work are listed Finally, 
the report deals with the symbiosis between idea and notational planes and 
the potency of the system of notation used 

4 Common Isolate 

This topic is discussed m the fourth report (1954) A full account of it was 
also published m the Annals of library science [®-6] and the Revuw of documentation 
CR7J [Rll] Common isolate is an isolate idea denoted by the same isolate 
term and represented by the same isolate number whatever be the host class 
It prescribe anterior position to approach materials such as bibhography, 
encyclopaedia, periodical, and yearbook It then discusses time and space 
isolates and makes a comparison betwfeen BG, GG and UDG Time and 
space isolates are also shown to be common isolates according to ihe above 
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de&ution Diflfer«at levels of each, of them are expotinded for the first time 
in two papers m the Review of documentation CR-12] [R15] Energfy isolates 
can he both special and common The report prescribes the accommodation 
of common energy isolates in the last octave and in the pre-first octave m GG 
It gives a sample enumeration of the pre-first octave energjy isolates peculiar 
to each of intellectual, mdustrial and institutional activities Similarly it 
recommends the accommodation of physical, chemical, vital and value attri¬ 
butes of material and person in the pre-first octave of matter facet It also 
suggests the accommodation of common pemonality isolates in the pre-first 
octave of personahty facet. 

5 IVfiaced Notation and Zones in Arrays 

The fifth annual report (1955) comes back to the mixed notation—that is, 
using as the base of notation several different sets of conventional symbols, 
fixmg defimte ordinal values to all of them It is found that CG and UDG 
had the most mixed notation Of these, CC seemed to have exploited the 
potentiahties of the mixed notation better than UDG The report further 
exaimnes the way in which the four zones m arrays of different kinds are utilised. 
An accotmt of it was also published m the Armais of library science [R8] It 
suggests for the first time a use for the second zone of the first order array of the 
universe of knowledge—^that is the array of main classes In the notational 
plane, the use of packet notation was announced The subject device part 
of a class number is to be enclosed or packeted withm brackets to prevent 
formation of homonyms in classificatory language It would mean an addition 
of two extra digits in using Subject Device and it has to be applied in all cases 
where Subject Device is used whether they give rise to homonyms or not In 
order to fulfil the Law of Parsimony, Mr Parthasarathy has suggested the 
omission of arrester member of the bracket pair m prescribed situations [P 1] 
In implementing this notational device, CC uses circular brackets But UDG 
has to use square brackets as it uses circular brackets for space isolates and 
general common isolates This was recommended to the FID at the Brussel’s 
meetmg in 1955 


6 Zone Analysis and Efficiency Table 

The sixth annual report (1956) was turned on exammmg whether all the 
potentialities of the mixed notation were fully exploited This led to the design 
of efficiency table It has been described m the Annals of library science [RIO] 
The application of efficiency table to disclose the imused potentiakty of a scheme 
of classification is su mm ed up m the Annals of library science [R17] as follows 
“With this table, it was possible to detect all the zones in an arrairy and their 
respective sectors which were left fallow In connection with each fallow 
sector, the probability for its never being requisitioned in a certam normal 
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way was carefully exaxumed m the idea plane If there was' a reasonable 
certainty that any sector would not be requisitioned in the normal way, it was 
available for use m some other way Such an exammation some-times brought 
to mind the possibility of a sector bemg used m the normal way too Though 
It has been lost sight of even m the idea plane Work along these hues dis¬ 
closed that the zones and sectors presented by an array had real correlates m 
the idea plane Thus, the zones and the sectors are mtrmsic m the idea 
plane itself and contingent on the notational system used In a basic class 
any sector in any array not needed for utihsation by a special device can be 
turned over to isolates by enumeration The idea is not to leave any sector 
fallow ” 


7 Glassificatioii of Commodities and Services 

The seventh report dealt with this topic [R 16J "With the aid of the efl5.ciency 
table developed in the sixth leport, it is found out that an exhaustive enumera¬ 
tion of the isolates of some arrays does not require the use of chronological 
and/or alphabetical, and/or subject devices in the sectors 4 to 6 respectively 
and they may be turned over to the device of enumeration if needed The 
array of commodities and services has to hold an unusually large number of 
isolates and it has been a problem in many classification schemes It is found 
advantageous to give up chronological, alphabetical, and subjects devices in 
this case and fill sectors 2 to 6 by the device of enumeration Depth classi¬ 
fication will get great relief if construction of a comprehensive schedule of 
commodities and services is accomplished Then there will be left only special 
isolates which will be comparatively few The schedules for the special isolates 
can be built up with ease as and when need arises and if they are not already 
done in current editions of the schemes There should be an over-all master 
schedule of matter isolates In addition to the schedule of common isolates 
of properties, the schedule will have to include all kinds of raw materials, ulti¬ 
mate commodities, all stages of intermediate commodities and all services 
The work to be done will mvolve scannmg the macro and micro literature and 
making a list of all materials and services They have to be organised into 
filiatory sub-groups and groups The groups and sub-groups will themselves 
have to be arranged in filiatory sequence The enumeration of commodities 
and services has been attempted m the past in the Customs Departments 
Their list can be taken as the startmg pomt It is estunated that the work 
will require 100 man-yeara A schedule like this will be of use to any scheme 
of classification and m machme retrieval Analytico-synthetic scheme of 
classification can however derive the greatest benefit 

8 Glassificatiou of Environmented Entities 

An entity whose attributes and behaviour are studied while withm an abnormal 
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enviroixment, which is not normal to it, is called environmented entity The 
eighth report (1958) isolates for the first time the classificatory problems caused 
by environmented entities and gives a tentative method to meet them It 
was published m the Axmals oj" library science [R18] and in the Review of docu-> 
mentation IR19] The problems arc firstly to find a helpful place for an 
environmaited entity belonging to any host class and secondly to provide 
an isolate number for .the environmented entity which will implement the 
decision about its place It suggests the solution of accommodatmg environ¬ 
mented entities m zone 4 of array of order 1 m first round first level personality 
It IS proposed to represent the environmented entity in the notational plane 
by subject device To prevent homonyms, environment device will be differen¬ 
tiated from the subject device by the msertion of ‘0’ (Zero) immediately after 
the starter bracket This device will be of great help m all analytico-synthetic 
schemes The report finally mentions the work to be done in the construc¬ 
tion of a comprehensive schedule of environment numbers for use m various 
contexts 

9 Problems for Pursuit in Glassification and Retrieval 

The nmth report (1959) discusses the problems for pursuit It was published 
in the Annual of library science [R20] The report begins with an account 
of the work done in recent past on the theory of classification, mcludmg facet 
analysis, fundamental categories, zone analysis, common isolates, special 
isolates, and postulational approach Common isolates of time and space 
have been worked out already [R 12], [R 15], They require testing, improve¬ 
ment, and bemg placed on a firm footmg The work to be done involves 
constructing schedules for common isolates for energy, matter and personality 
It IS estimated that the common isolates for advance enumeration to be about 
1,000 for energy, 10,000 for matter and 100 for personality. The possibility 
of special isolates becommg quasi-common or semmal for energy is mentioned 
It is also estimated that the special matter isolates for advance enumeration 
to be the order of 10^° Special personahty isolates are many and building 
of their schedules will be a contmuing piece of work in the light of literary 
warrant The report pomts out the need for additional prmciples to facilitate 
assignment of facets to lev^s and rounds and for the mvestigation of semantic 
problems mvolved m breakmg down composite terms mto fundamental consti¬ 
tuent ones The problems for pursuit discussed m this report were presented 
in the Annual report of the JSAadras Library Association for the yesir 1959 (Ml) m 
a tabular form as given below It shows the enormity of work, time, and 
cost required m undertakmg the task. 
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Project 

Number of 
items likely 
to he scheduled 

Jhdeti 

Potal 

Research 

Fellows 

Finance 

years 

Secretariate 

Travel expenses 
for Director & 

Fes Fellows 

1 Construction of a 
fairly systematic 

schedule of all kinds 
of action mteraction 
etc Short name 
(CE) schedule 

1,000 

2 

37,000 

33,000 

33,000 

$1,000 

2 Construction of a 
fairly comprehensive 
systematic schedule 
of attributes & va¬ 
lues of all kinds 
Short name (CM) 
schedule 

10,000 

3 

310,000 

34,500 

$4,500 

$1,000 

3 Principles for deter- 
minmg consistent 
and helpful sequ¬ 
ence of facets in a 
subject Short name 
Facet Sequence 


2 

36,000 

$3,000 

$3,000 



J{ote 

1 The systematic schedules and the principles will be of use in any scheme of classification 
and secure great autonomy for classifiers 

2 Pilot attempts have been made during the last two years in India The methodology 
for these routine investigations has been found Subject to small variation suggested during 
the progress of the work, the methodology can be easily applied by a Research-Fellow, workmg 
under a Director 

3 About 60% of the newly emerging micro-subjects can be classified without difficulty 
by any trained classifier, if these three projects arc completed They will be of equal use in 
machine retrieval 


4 Construction of a 
fairly comprehen¬ 
sive systematic sche¬ 
dule of all kinds of 
materials—raw, in¬ 
termediate commo¬ 
dity, and ultimate 
commodity Short 
name (SM) sche¬ 
dule 101® 100 


$250,000 $150,000 $70,000 $30,000 


5 Finding break-even 
pomt between com¬ 
posite concepts and 
fundamental consti¬ 
tuent concepts in 
the different areas of 
the umverse of 
knowledge Short 
name breakeven 
pomts 


Difficult to estimate Provision may he made m 
the first instance for a team of a Psydbologist, a Lin¬ 
guist and a Reference Librarian with experience on 
floor duty, to work together for two years 
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1 The results of these two projects will be of use to all schemes of classification They wiU 
also be of use for Customs Departments in all countries They will be of equal use m machine 
retrieval 

2 Pilot attempt has been made in project 4 The former League of Nations, the UN 
some national GSovemments such as tJK have been engaged in this work for some years 

Tramed classifiers can produce better results 

3 About 30% more of micro-subjects can be classified without difl&culty and all the mate¬ 
rials of merchandise can be classified for customs purposes, if project 4 is completed 

4 At present, the breakeven pomt mentioned in project 5 is left entirely to flair This 
makes classification mconsistent The man-power available for researcli m classification, design 
of classification schemes, and actually classifying microdocuments and articles of merchandise 
IS now dissipated a good deal This can be stopped if project 5 produces useful results 

5 The good offices of the FID are soliated to secure the necessary funds for the five projects- 
arranged in the sequence of urgency and increasmg period for completion and to get them 
started 


92 Gonunon Property Isolates 

The tenth report (1960) brings out the need for establishing an eschaustive 
schedule of common property isolates for use in depth classification for securing 
economy in notation. It was also published in the Annals of library science [R 22] 
Common isolates for time, space and commodities and services have been dealt 
with already m the earher reports [R12, R15, R16] The Indian study 
group on classification has been concentrating on the problem of common 
property isolates and has formed working parties for various areas The 
present report is the first instalment of the results arrived at and covers mathe¬ 
matical, physical and chemical properties The methods followed for search¬ 
ing common property isolates are firstly approach through literal y warrant, 
secondly approach through verbal plane and thirdly approach through schedule 
of classification The report shows how the common properties are applicable 
to various subjects and how it is desirable to enumerate them If a fairly 
good schedule of common property isolates is established, the schedule of 
special isolates will get considerably slimmed The mnemonic quality and 
helpfulness of sequence in the schedule of special isolates will themselves 
improve by comparing the schedule of common property isolates and the 
schedules of special isolates in the several basic classes The report gives a 
tentative schedule of common property isolates roughly correlated to mathe¬ 
matics, physics and chemistry and shows how they are applicable to other 
shemes of classification as ■well- 

93 Facet Sequence and Telescoping in ■the Schedule 

The eleventh report (1961) was turned on the above problem [R 23] Till 
now the sequence of the facets of subject has been fixed by pre-determmed facet 
formulae This mvolved too much of rigidity The present report enunciates 
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postulates of sequence for removing the rigidity of a pre-determmed facet 
formula The subject of a document is analysed on its own merits to isolate 
its facets The fundamental category of which a facet is a mamfestation is 
deterimned for each of the facets The postulates of sequence says that the 
basic facet of the subject should be put first and the other facets should be 
arranged thereafter in the sequence of the decreasmg concreteness of the funda¬ 
mental categories of which ihey are respectively taken to be manifestations, 
provided there is not more than one basic facet and not more than one mani¬ 
festation of any fundamental category The report also brings out the problems 
relatmg to the assignment of an isolate facet to its appropriate round and level 
respectively It has been till now-pre-detemuned m a rigid way The report 
shows how this residual rgidity is removed by the followmg five principles: 

1 Commodity—^raw material—transformation prmciple, 

2 Wall-picture prmciple, 

3 Act-and-action-actor-tool principle, 

4 Cow-calf principle, and 

5 Whole-organ principle. 

The five principles may prove to be sufficient to determine the helpful 
sequence of facets uniquely in most of the subjects However, additional 
principles may have to be formulated to meet cases where they prove to be 
insufficient Another subject discussed in the report is the use of zone analysis 
and telescoped schedules in host classes Tentative sample schedules for 
library classification, library cataloguing, and chemical analysis are given using 
the notation of CC Examples of telescoped schedule taken from the facets 
of these three host classes are also given 

94 International Summer School on Design of Documentary 

Classification 

At the Brussels’ Conference of 1955, a suggestion was made to the 
FID to arrange for an mternational seminar of about a month’s duration 
on depth classification to consolidate and dissemmate the results of recent 
years and to chalk out programme for the future At the request of the 
FID, Dr Ranganathan worked out the details of the semmar and it was published 
m the Review of documentation [R9] Though such a seminar did not take 
place, the idea helped to hold subsequently m 1957 an mternational study 
conference on classification for information retrieval at Dorkmg 

95 Dorkmg Conference 

A conference on classification for information retrieval was held m May 
1957 at Dorkmg, England at the suggestion of the FID It was organised by 
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Ashb The object of the conference was “to study some of the modern ideas 
on classification which are largely due to Dr Ranganathan of India and their 
apphcation to information retrieval ” Dr Ranganathan attended the 
conference and delivered the openmg address CR13] It was also reproduced 
m the Armais of library Science 11114] as an article on “Library classification as 
disciplme” Some very useful conclusions and recommendations were made 
at the conference from the point of view of information retrieval 

96 Telescoping of Facets and Mixed Notation 

This was the topic of paper contributed by Dr Ranganathan m the columns 
of the Review of documentation pt21] in honour of Mr Donker Duyvis who 
retired after 36 years of meritorious service as Secretary-General of the FID 
Telescopmg will secure economy m notation without affectmg the co-extensive- 
ness of class number It will cause economy m coding for machine search 
also Not only consecutive arrays m a facet but also facets belonging to conse¬ 
cutive levels can be telescoped Telescoping the UDG schedules is unhelpful 
due to fusing of basic class number with isolate number On the other hand 
mixed notation of GG admits three kmds of telescoping In the first kind, 
the first level of [P], the special, and the systems are telescoped The second 
kin d of telescopmg is m relation to the prmciple of increasing concreteness 
The third kmd of telescoping is in relation to the canon of decreasing extension 

97 Ckmdusion 

A brief review of the work done by Dr Ranganathan in the FID has been 
attempted in this contribution. The findings of the FID/GA committee are 
applicable to and can be adapted to any scheme of classification They are 
of such fundamental importance that any scheme of classification devoted to 
classify imcro-thought has to adopt them sooner or later The FID has officially 
adopted the octave notation and packet notation Interest on the technique 
developed m India is spreading to other schemes too Dr Ranganathan’s 
work at the FID/GA shows how he has been carried deeper and deeper mto 
the depth classification needed for documentation He has shown the rich 
potentiahties of a faceted, analytico-synthetic classification with a mixed 
notation It is gratifymg to note that the contributions made by him to the 
development of a theory of classification have been generally accepted all 
over the world 


BDUOGRAPIIY 


Note, 

1 The author of the documents cited agpainst reference number begrumuig with alphabet 
R IS S R Ranganathan. 

2 The first column gives the reference number occurring m the text The second column 
gives the number of the section of the text, where the reference number occurs The third 
column gives the reference with its locus 
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postulates of sequence for removing the rigidity of a pre-determmed facet 
formula The subject of a document is analysed on its own merits to isolate 
its facets The fundamental category of which a facet is a mamfestation is 
deterimned for each of the facets The postulates of sequence says that the 
basic facet of the subject should be put first and the other facets should be 
arranged thereafter in the sequence of the decreasmg concreteness of the funda¬ 
mental categories of which ihey are respectively taken to be manifestations, 
provided there is not more than one basic facet and not more than one mani¬ 
festation of any fundamental category The report also brings out the problems 
relatmg to the assignment of an isolate facet to its appropriate round and level 
respectively It has been till now-pre-detemuned m a rigid way The report 
shows how this residual rgidity is removed by the followmg five principles: 

1 Commodity—^raw material—transformation prmciple, 

2 Wall-picture prmciple, 

3 Act-and-action-actor-tool principle, 

4 Cow-calf principle, and 

5 Whole-organ principle. 

The five principles may prove to be sufficient to determine the helpful 
sequence of facets uniquely in most of the subjects However, additional 
principles may have to be formulated to meet cases where they prove to be 
insufficient Another subject discussed in the report is the use of zone analysis 
and telescoped schedules in host classes Tentative sample schedules for 
library classification, library cataloguing, and chemical analysis are given using 
the notation of CC Examples of telescoped schedule taken from the facets 
of these three host classes are also given 

94 International Summer School on Design of Documentary 

Classification 

At the Brussels’ Conference of 1955, a suggestion was made to the 
FID to arrange for an mternational seminar of about a month’s duration 
on depth classification to consolidate and dissemmate the results of recent 
years and to chalk out programme for the future At the request of the 
FID, Dr Ranganathan worked out the details of the semmar and it was published 
m the Review of documentation [R9] Though such a seminar did not take 
place, the idea helped to hold subsequently m 1957 an mternational study 
conference on classification for information retrieval at Dorkmg 

95 Dorkmg Conference 

A conference on classification for information retrieval was held m May 
1957 at Dorkmg, England at the suggestion of the FID It was organised by 
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Dr Ranganathan and Standardization 

Lal C Verman 

1 Talents and Genius of Ranganathan 

It is a matter of privilege and a source of personal pleasure for me to be able to 
offer my warmest greetings to Dr S R Ranganathan on this memorable occasion 
when his 71st birthday is being celebrated by his friends, colleagues and admirers 
all over the world. Let me take this opportunity to assure him that every 
Indian who has any interest in libraries, library science, documentation or 
any allied field takes a justifiable pride in being the fellow countryman of 
Dr Ranganathan whose talents and genius have contributed so much to the 
advancement of knowledge in the world. It is only in the fitness of things that 
this “Festschrift” is being presented to him. 

2 Insight and Youthful Vigour 

My own association with him dates back to 1947 when the Indian Standards 
Institution was first set up and when he was busily engaged in building up a 
new school of library science at Delhi University. From the very beginning 
I was greatly impressed by the keen insight and youthful vigour and enthu¬ 
siasm he brought to bear on any problem that was presented to him. It is 
indeed remarkable that up to date he continues to remain cheerfully active 
and intensely creative. 

3 Standards on Documentation 

In its very infancy, the Indian Standards Institution was faced with many 
new tasks and many new responsibilities. The field of standardization was 
one in which none of us had had much experience. Among other problems 
there was the question as to what extent India could and should take active 
part in the work of the International Organization for Standardization (ISO) 
which had come into being only a year before ISI and whose job it was to 
promote international standards through co-ordination of the existing national 
standards. Among other subjects there was one dealing with doexunentation 
about which little was understood in India. It was Dr Ranganathan who 
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came forward with his characteristic optimism backed indeed by his deep 
insight to gmde the I SI work on documentation, which later led to the formula¬ 
tion of several international recommendations on standardization in this field 
Special mention m this connection may be made of the “Layout of Periodicals” 
and the “Abbreviations of Titles of Periodicals,” where ISO Recommendations 
drew considerably from the Indian Standards Another field m which I SI 
has provided working documents for formulatmg mtemational recommenda¬ 
tions by ISO is the “Prelimmary Pages of a Book ” The National Standards 
formulated by ISI cover the general structure of prehmmary pages, contents, 
half-title leaf and title leaf 

4 Standard on Proof Corrections 

An Indian Standard of considerable mterest and value prepared imder 
Dr Ranganathan’s guidance is that on proof corrections Because of historical 
reasons and the fact that English has been the dominant language m the country 
for a fairly long period now, British proof correction symbols have been m 
vogue But some of them consist of English terms and words like “see copy,” 
“take over”, etc To make the Indian Standards applicable for all the regional 
languages in the country, all such Imgmstic symbols have been replaced by 
suitably devised non-linguistic ones 

5 Library Terminology 

A work of real importance now being processed through the initiative taken by 
Dr Ranganathan as Chairman of the ISI Committee on Documentation 
concerns the standardization of library terminology With the large increase 
in literacy and the phenomenal development of libraries in the country, there 
is a need, at the present time, to have authoritative and comprehensive glossaries 
for the guidance of technical staff engaged in such libraries An Indian 
Standard Glossary of Cataloguing Terms has already been published Another 
glossary, namely that of classification terms—a most useful and comprehensive 
document of some 100 pages—has also been issued m wide circulation It is 
worth noting that it is the first time that an organized effort has been made 
m this draft Indian Standard to clear the prevalent chaos about the definitions 
of terms used in the library field by different schools and m different parts of 
the world 


6 Library Buildings, Fittings, and Furniture 

The other Committee which works imder the chairmanship of Dr 
Ranganathan, namely, the Library Buildmgs, Fittings and Furmture Sectional 
Committee, is also domg useful work of laymg down g^ding prmciples for 
builders and architects engaged m the construction of hbrary buildmgs 
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7 Savant o£ International Stature 

We in ISI appreciate very much the tireless efforts Dr Ranganathan has been 
puttmg forth m developing national standards for documentation, library build¬ 
ings and allied subjects, which in turn serve as budding bricks for mternational 
standardization It is through such efforts that ISI has come into prommence 
in the mternational sphere. Not only has ISI gamed in stature but India 
can proudly hold up her head m the comity of nations, because she has given 
birth to a savant of such stature Let us all jom together m the prayer that 
he may live long, enjoy the best of health and mamtain the stream of valuable 
contributions to the advancement of knowledge 
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Dr Ranganathan and Standards for 
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Jainath Kaul 

AND 

Gurgharan Singh 


6 latroduction 

The role of effective leadership in the business of preparing national standards 
in die field of documentation has been played with great credit by Dr S R 
Ranganathan during the past fifteen years. 

01 Negessity for Standards 

In 1946, the ushering of Indian independence in the following year had 
become a settled fact. That this independence would be a prelude to tre¬ 
mendous industrial development and progress to achieve national prosperity 
and a decent standard of living for the common man, was the general expecta¬ 
tion. The necessity for standards in increasing numbers to regulate and co¬ 
ordinate rapid expansion of quality producing industrial units with large scale 
utilization of indigenous resources and raw materials and to eliminate waste 
as completely as possible was keenly felt all round. 

02 Indian Standards Institution 

This was the background in which the Indian Standards Institution began 
functioning in January 1947. The object of ISI, inter alia, is to prepare and 
promote the general adoption of standards at national and international levels, 
and the Institution has since its establishment published over 2300 Indian 
Standards. 


021 ORGAmZATIONAL SET UP 

The affairs of the Institution are managed by a General Council, and an 
Executive Committee (EC) appointed by it. The technical work of ISI is 
carried out through its seven IHvision Councils, each responsible for a major 
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section of the industry, namely, Agriculture and Food Products, Buildmg, 
Ghermcals, General Engmeermg, Electrotechnical, Structural and Metals, 
and Textiles 

022 SECTIONAL COMMITTEES 

The standards are prepared by sectional committees appomted by the 
Division Councils or the Executive Committee A sectional committee is 
representative of various mterests concerned with its specific scope The 
members of a sectional committee are drawn from all over India Mostly, they 
are renowned eiqjerts m their respective fields workmg in various Govern¬ 
ment departments, techmcal orgamzations, manufacturing firms, research 
and testmg laboratories, etc 

1 Documentation Standards 

That ISI was able to devote attention to the subject of documentation from 
the very begmning of its career was mainly due to Dr S R Ranganathan 
Through his writings and the force of his personality, he had been able to stress 
the importance of standards for documentation in conservmg energy other¬ 
wise wasted m information retrieval It was recognized that national inde¬ 
pendence was bound to lead to the release of considerable creative energy, 
which, m turn, was to lead to the emergence of new thinkers, scientific workers, 
etc Further, in the context of rapid industrial expansion and great mcrease 
m the number of research laboratories, the necessity of collecting nascent 
thought being created from day to day all over the world and making the 
same available to the workers m the different specific fields expeditiously, 
exhaustively and pm-pointedly could hardly be overlooked 

11 Documentation Sectional Committee 

All this resulted in the setting up of Documentation Sectional Committee 
(EC 2) by the Indian Standards Institution as early as 15 October 1947 The 
Committee works directly under the Executive Committee, and is one of the 
oldest among the one thousand sectional committees, subcommittees and 
panels of ISI functioning at present 

12 Chairman of EC 2 

As was natural. Dr Ranganathan was mvited to be the first Chairman of 
EC 2, and he has contmued m that capacity ever smce The Committee has 
a number of subcommittees which have held numerous meetings so far The 
Committee itself has met 18 times beginnmg from the inaugural meeting on 

April 1948. The membership of the committee is representative of associa¬ 
tions of hbranes, organizations leadmg m docuipentation work, publishers 
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and printers, in the country The present composition of the committee is 
given m Appendix A. 

13 Achievements 

131 THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED 

The Documentation Sectional Committee has already formulated the 
foUowmg Indian Standards 

1 IS 4-1949 Practice for make-up of periodicals, 

2 IS 18-1949 Abbreviations for titles of periodicals, 

3 IS 382-1952 Practice for alphabetical arrangement, 

4 IS 790-1956 Specification for general structure of preliminary 

pages of a book {tentative ), 

5 IS 791-1956 Specification for half-title-leaf of a book {tentative) ^ 

6 IS 792-1956 Specification for title-leaf of a book {tentative), 

7 IS 793-1956 Practice for author statement in the title page of a 

book {tentative ), 

8 IS 794-1956 Practice for table of contents {tentative), 

9 IS 795-1956 Canons for making abstracts, 

10 IS 796-1959 Glossary of cataloguing terms, 

11 IS 1250-1958 Proof corrections for printers and authors, 

12 IS 1275-1958 Rules for making alphabetical indexes, 

13 IS 1358-1959 Practice for layout of library catalogue code, and 

14 IS 2381-1963 Recommendations for bibliographical references 

132 WORK IN HAND 

The following draft standards aie due to go to press in the near future 

1 Guide for the layout of periodicals, 

2 Specification for title-page and back of title-page of a book, and 

3 Glossary of classification of terms 

The first IS a revision of IS 4-1949 Practice for make-up of periodicals 
The second is a revised version of IS 792-1956 Specification for title-leaf of a 
book {tentative) and IS 793-1956 Practice for author statement m the title- 
page of a book {tentative) which have been amalgamated in the revision The 
third IS a monumental work runnmg into some 100 pages and is a first 
attempt of its kind in the world to establish standaid definitions of terms 
used in the field of classification for clearmg the prevalent chaos and avoid¬ 
ing annoying misunderstanding between persons wDrkmg m allied fields. A 
draft standard on Principles for designing a scheme of hbrary classification has 
also been finalized 

The draft Specification for Reinforced library bindmg has been circulated 
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■Widely e^XLO] 3 g parties interested m its subjects for comments The 
comments will be taken into account when the standard is finalized for 
pubhcation 


133 FUTURE PROGRAMME OF WORK 

The future programme of work of the Committee is to prepare Indian 
Standards concerning the following: 

1 Layout for the text of a book, 

2 Abbreviations for the titles of periodicals m Indian languages, 

3 Code for classificatiou of metal workmg machmery, 

4 Layout of articles m periodicals, and 

5 Standard for the style of wntir^ entries in a catalogue m Indian 
languages 

The revision of the follo-wing standards already published is also contem¬ 
plated: 

1 IS 18-1949 Abbreviations for titles of periodicals, 

2 IS 382-1952 Practice for alphabetical arrangement, 

3 IS : 790-1956 Specification for general structure of prelimmary pages 

of a book (tentative ), 

4 IS 791-1956 Specification for half-title-leaf of a book (tentative), and 

5 IS 794-1956 Practice for table of contents (tentative) 

The first draft for the revision of IS 382-1952 has already been prepared 

2 Standards Conventions 

Annually, ISI holds a Standards Convention in different parts of the country 
The purpose of these conventions is not only to bring together various 
experts on a common platform to iron out various problems concernmg standar¬ 
dization but also to create a general standards consciousness among the masses 
The conventions are divided into various technical sessions 

21 Documentation Sessions at Standards Conventions 

Under the chairmanship of Dr Ranganathan, four documentation sessions 
have been held so far, two of which had met at the third Convention in Madras 
in 1957, the third at the fifth Convention in Hyderabad m 1959 and the 
fourth at the sixth Convention at Kanpur in December 1961. 

22 Madras Convention 

At the Madras Conveiition, a complete search was made of documentation 
from the production of books, periodicals and other documents to documenti-* 
turn service. One important subject discussed and finalized at this Convention 
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was proof correction symbols Due to historical reasons, the coimtry has 
been using the British proof correction symbols While they are quite satis¬ 
factory generally, it was felt that the 15 or 20 Imguistic symbols usmg English 
words like “spell out’*, “see copy,** “take back’’, etc , should be replaced by 
suitably designed non-hnguistic symbols so that they could be applied by all 
presses in all parts of the country regardless of the language This remark¬ 
able achievement has been made and this Indian Standard is now being used 
by a number of leadmg Indian presses and is becommg increasingly popular 
Another noteworthy feature of this convention was the pictorial representation 
of the whole field of documentation put forth for the first time by 
Dr Ranganathan which clearly demarcated the regions already standardized, 
those awaitmg to be standardized and the residue not amenable to standardiza¬ 
tion An up-to-date version of that is given m the figure on page 278 

23 HYtoERABAb Convention 

At the Hyderabad Convention, attention was chiefly focused on the areas 
left out at the IVtadras Convention The work was mainly centred round 
three topics, te production of a book or a periodical, mdexmg and biblio¬ 
graphical citation, and classification and cataloguing 

24 Kanpur Convention 

The subject at the Kanpur Convention was the housing and preservation of 
documents The pioblems discussed included optimum light required for 
comfortable reading, air treatment for increasing the life of a book in a library, 
the treatment to be given to the records in archival libraries, frequency of 
weeding out ephemeral literature, the method of arranging them for quick 
retrieval, and the problem of reinforced library binding 

3 Storage o£ Documents 

At the Madras Convention, it was pointed out that there was a big field of 
library architecture where standardization could play a very useful role The 
importance of this subject is to be judged from the extensive schemes which 
the Government of India, the State Governments and the University Grants 
Gomimssion have underway for the development of library facilities and settmg 
up of new libraries throughout the coimtry The object of standardization 
m this field would be to make libraries functionally efficient and econoimcal 

31 Library Buildings, Fittings and Furniture Sectional Committee 

Accordingly m 1958, the Building Division Council of ISI set up the Library 
Buildmgs, Fittings and Furniture Sectional Committee (BDC 27). 
Dr Ranganathan was appomted the Chairman of this Sectional Co mmi ttee 
also. The Committee h^ already issued an Indian Standard, namely, 
IS 1553-1960 Code of practice relating to primary elements in the design of library 
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buildings Another Indian Standard, namely, IS 1829 (Part I)-1961 Specification 
for library furniture and fittings, Part 1 'Timber has also been brought out 

4 Intematioual Standards for Docmnentation 

Tlie international standards for documentation are laid down by the 
Techmcal Committee ISO/TG 46 Documentation, of the International Orgam- 
zation for Standardization (ISO). India takes active interest in the work 
of this committee and strives hard to see that the problems of the fast develop¬ 
ing Asian countries are taken adequately mto account while international 
standards are being formulated. On behalf of India, Dr Ranganathan has 
participated m the various meetmgs of ISO/TG 46 The draft standards 
circulated by ISO/TG 46 are minutely studied and comments, if any, 
forwarded to it. Needless to say, these comments have always been highly 
valued by ISO/TG 46, and in many instances the alternative proposals sub¬ 
mitted by India have gone to form the basis of the mternational recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject In some cases, as in the followmg, ISO Recommendations 
have followed the formulation of Indian Standards and have derived consider¬ 
able assistance from them 

1 IS 4-1949 Practice for make-up of periodicals, and 

2 IS 18-1949 Abbreviations for titles of periodicals 
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CHAPTER H4 


Some Thoughts on Machines 

Herbert Goblans 


0 FID CSitation 

When Ranganathan was created an Honorary Member of the FID in 1957, 
the citation read : 

. . .his many important contributions to library science and his creation 
of the Colon Glassification as well as his multiple activities in promoting 
the intellectual and cultural co-operation between the Eastern and Western 
World.” 


1 Revolution in Glassificatory Concepts 

It should be stressed that Ranganathan did not just create another classifica¬ 
tion; he has made far-reaching contributions to the twentieth century revolu¬ 
tion in classificatory concepts. His influence in this field has been immense. To 
understand its significance, it might be helpful to look at the recent history 
of information storage and retrieval, as a part of the more general field of 
data processing and information theoiy. 


2 Computers 

The latest^ in the series of descriptive reports on research and development 
in scientific documentation compiled by the National Science Foimdation lists 
about 200 distinct projects in different parts of the world. It has been estimated 
that American industry is now spending about two million dollars a year on 
systems for the retrieval of information using computers of one sort or another. 
Coming nearer home, there is the announcement four months ago that the 
Council on Library Resources of Washington has provided a grant of a 100,000 
dollars to the Library of Congress “for a survey of the possibilities of auto¬ 
mating the organisation, storage, and retrieval of information in a large research 
library.” This survey wiE be undertaken by a team of eaqperts tmder Dr 
Gilbert W[ King, the Director of Research of the IBM Corporation. 
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21 Rejection of Computers 

There are still a number of sceptical voices concernmg all this machine 
activity. In 1956, Mortimer Taube^ from the practical side was saymg 

“Butter isn’t any good for a watch even if it’s the best butter and digital 
computeiB are not storage and retrieval devices eveij. if they can compute 
in milliseconds ” 

Bar-Hillel®, a pioneer m information theory, m a report last year, says quite 
bluntly: 

“All attempts made so far at establishmg a general, mathematical theory 
of literature searching must be regarded as failures ” 

“Short-circuiting reference-providmg by directly scanning an encoded 
document collection with the help of high-speed electronic computers 
IS rejected ’’ 


22 Use of Computers 

To place this paradox m the settmg of the work of Ranganathan, I shall 
briefly mention some of the strikmg uses of computers m fields related to scien¬ 
tific documentation If a machme system is partly to replace the human 
documentalist, it must be possible to simulate “behaviour” in a machine 
which would be called “learmng” in human beings As a result of suitable 
programming the machine must be able to choose the best path by a sort of 
trial and error process and improve its performance as more and more para¬ 
meters are fed mto it Two examples of such “learning” have been reported 
recently from the research laboratories of the IBM 

{a) An IBM 704 was able to prove rigidly that the base angles of an 
isosceles tramgle are equal, by a method more elegant than that used 
by Euclid*' 

{b) An IBM 709 in which 50,000 possible boards of draughts were stored 
was, ‘trained’ to be able to improve its play until it could beat all 
amateurs However it was not successful against professional draughts 
players This failure was explamed by the fact that the right concepts 
of the structure of the game are not imderstood For Chess this structure 

is immensely more complicated and thus the machine caimot “learn” 
enough to beat evai a good beginner. 

3 Mechanical Translatton. 

The mechamcal translation of natural languages mvolves analogous problems 
There are already a number of computers m different parts of &e world with 
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a sort of dictionary storage which allows what might be called a one-to-one 
matching of words and simple phrases in two languages. Typical of this 
crude type of translation is an IBM machme with a large and fast memory, 
which translates “Pravda” on a daily basis mto a pidgm English which is 
broadly understandable 

For “real” translation the natural languages have to be studied in great 
detail mcludmg semantic analysis and syntactic relations between words 
Such projects are bemg undertaken by a number of research units especially 
m European institutions^ Until the structure of natural languages can 
be established m terms of machme programming no really adequate translations 
can be produced by machines 

4- EflBLciency of hfachines 

Another way of improving the efficiency of machines is to increase their speed 
and storage capacity Reverting to the draughts-playing machme it is clear 
that, if 500 thousand mstead of 50 thousand possible boards were stored, the 
machme would “play” better Speed and storage thus become crucial deter- 
mmants in a purely econoimc sense The big new computers that are now 
commg on to the market cost about three million dollars each and carry out 
more than one million operations per second And because the speed of light 
IS now becoming a limiting factor for this new generation of computers, much 
research is directed towards miniaturization, so as to cut down the circuit 
lengths etc From a technological point of view there are extraordinary 
developments ahead, new types of transistors, thin magnetic fields (layers of 
a few bundled atoms), systems based on supraconductivity (at temperatures 
around that of liquid helium) I mention these to show what is bemg done, 
but at the same time to emphasise at what cost 

The other aspect of the efficiency of data processing machmes is the con¬ 
ceptual content, the structure of the data to be handled The draughts-playing 
machme can be improved by an immense investment in speed and storage 
or by achieving new insights into the structure of the game For mfbrmation 
retrieval structure is essentially classification, and it is Ranganathan who made 
the first break-through in classification theoiy which provides possible structural 
techniques for handling scientific information 

5 Origmality and Distinction of Ranganathan 

But as Taube® and Bar-Ehllel® have said, we are still a long way from the 
automatisation of subject control The Ranganathan concepts of facet analysis, 
fimdamental categories, canomcal order, cham mdexmg, to mention but 
a few, have opened up new horizons for classification Until these have been 
fully assimilated and apphed m “machine” contexts, just improvmg the hard¬ 
ware will not mean real progress In other words hope lies not so much m 
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bigger and faster machines, but in deeper insights mto the structural patterns 
of recorded knowledge and the practical techniques of classification and indexing 
which follow To Ranganathan belongs the great origmahty and distinction 
of pioneering this new classification 
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Art Aspect Regarding Quantification Method 
for Selection of Ribliographical Vessels 

Shigenori Baba. 

0 IxiLtirod[ii.ctioxii 

Since long years, many researchers are engaging to find out eventual quan¬ 
tification method for selection of bibliographical vessels (in short: bibliovessels) 
and have reported their results obtained from their own view points (Table I). 

Some of them are quite interesting not only to users but also for librarians 
and documentalists who are engaging in literature selection works, although 
some of them are either said to be too general in their nature or somewhat 
too broad in territorial treatment (to territorializationing or domaining micro¬ 
scopically classified by which may only be met with request from researcher). 

To just meet with specific, narrower, and microscopic literal request from 
researcher concerning his own specific research item or territory, or to organize 
primary and also higher-ordered literature structure for such teri'itory, some 
other quantification method of selection should be worked out. 

1 OuLtline of Survey done ou Citation Go^lUts and Related Items 

In ‘TElectrical Engineering’’ territory, journal of Institute of Electrical Engineers 
of Japan is taken as a typical sample for analysis. This journal consists of 
12 issue constituting a volume. In other word, this is a monthly 
journal. Each issue consists of 10 papers and several other secondary 
literature, such as, literature review articles, special subject bibliographies, 
classified documentation, patent documentation, and others. 

In this survey, primary literatures are only treated for analytical purpose, 
for the avoidance of complexities thought to be arisen. From view point 
of physical forms of this joxxmal, as volume—^structured territory—^is consisted 
of 12 issues—substructured territory—^in which more than 10 difiEerent papers— 
elementary territory—^are published. Each paper has its own classified 
field—^microscopic in its nature—^with list of literatures cited. And also this 
literature cited has its own classification number in DC or CDU classification 
field inherent to its own bibliographical nature, in terms of ‘^bibliovessels” 
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SO that one can esspress this with classification code met with its (bibhovessel) 
title properly given 

Data sheet is prepared m which 

CDXJ number of title Territory 

Title of origmal article 

Institution to which author belongs 

CDU number of the journal cited Bibhovessel 

Title of the journal cited m abbreviated form Bibhovessel 

Year of the journal cited Bibhovessel 

Same titled journals are collected under the one same title, so that CDU 
number of the journal, title of the journal and years of publication occurred are 
entered under this title. 

II Table I Chronological List of “Citation Counts Methods 

Proposed in the Past 


1927 PL Gross 

1929 E S Allen 

1930 MacNeely 

1931 P L K Gross 
Gross & Woodford 
R J Jenlons 

1932 K K Sherwood 

1935 R H Hooker 

1936 JHackh 

1937 C F Dalziel 
J WHunt 
J Gregory 

1938 H H Henkel 
Lancaster Jones 
C F Dalziel 

1944 E Brodman 
M H Smith 


(Chemistry) 
(Mathematics) 
(Electrical Engmeering) 
(Geology) 

(Geology) 

(Medical Science) 
(Medical Science) 
(Science) 

(Medical Science) 
(Electrical Engineermg) 
(Medical Science) 
(Medical Science) 
(Biochemistry) 

(Science & Technology) 
(Electrical Engmeering) 
(Medical Sci«ice) 
(Chemistry) 


Association of Research Libraries 


1947 E J Crane (Chemistry) 

1948 J D Bernal (Science) 

D J XJrquhart (Science & Technology) 

1949 H H Fussier (Physics) 

1950 D E Gray (Physics) 

D E Scate (Science & Technology) 

W^ch Medical Library (Medical Science) 

University of Kentucky Library 
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1951 A Schauber 

(Physics) 

J G Tolpm 

(Science) 

1952 G W E Hmtz 

(Biology) 

R G Goile 

(Electrical Engineermg) 

1953 R S Daniel 

(Medical Science) 

S G Bradford 


R E Stevens 

(Biology) 

1954 S Hemer 

(Science) 

B Glass 

(Biology) 

University of Michigan 

(Medical Science) 

M F Tauber 

(T echnology) 

1955 W A Baum 

(Geology) 

P M Morse 

(Physics) 

A D Osborn 


R W Orr 

(General) 

F B Jenkins 

(SciOTice) 

1956 G H Brown 

(Science) 

G G Bush 

(Science) 

R H Hoop 

(Science & Technology) 

R R Shaw 

(Science) 

Shigenori Baba 

(Medical Science) 

1957 Umversity of Ghicago 

(Mathematics) 

G M Louttit 

(Science) 

R L Barrett 

(Ghemistry) 

Shigenori Baba 

(Library Science) 

Shigenon Baba 

(Electrical Engineering) 

1960 P Stabler 

(Physics) 


When this analysing work is done, list of titles of periodicals treated from the 
view pomt of occurrence m citation with reference in their year of publication 
IS prepared m order of occurrence frequencies, from larger one to smaller 
ones 

This data sheet thus prepared is named “territorial analysis sheet” or “ele¬ 
mental territory—title—occurrence frequencies with year of publication 
chart” 

Other titles m the same issue are also treated one by one like this and same 
sheets are prepared respectively All the data sheets thus prepared are summed 
up m reference to same CDU number of elemental territory m one sheet then, 
and this makes a data sheet for sub-structured territory with its components 
(elemental territories), le the issue analysed 
journal of IE E of Japan is a monthly periodical as described above so that 
a volume is consisted of 12 issues— z. structured territory 12 data sheets from 
the issues of January to December issues arc summed accordmg to the same 
process as above up into one data sheet for the volume—^the structured territory. 
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In tVng case, two kinds of methods of summaDon are taken, one of which is list 
arranged according to CDU number and the other is GDU number and 
name of tides cited accordmg to the occurrence frequencies (number of 
citations) 

From this list, a periodical or several periodicals which is or are very 
oftenly used of occuixed in citation is or are found and may be defined 
“core journal” or “core journals” which occupy more part of the literature 
structure in this territory, i e quite important journals in its field The “core¬ 
ness” of the journal defined as “core journal” can be checked by the same 
analysis on other journals in the same GDXJ number, i e, 

OHM, 

Journal of Waseda Electrical Engineermg Society 

etc, 

whether the same periodical or periodicals occupies or occupy position of most 
cited periodicals m the same lists for OHM, Journal of Waseda Electrical Engi¬ 
neermg Society, etc. Such “corejoumal” is defined as “followable corejournal” 

2 Citation Counts vers Years o£ Publication Curve in each 

Research Item 

Data obtained by citation counting in January 1961 gives the following 
specific characteristics in life curve of literature used m specific discipline in 
terras of bibhovessels—“number of citation counts vers year of publication of 
bibliovessels concerned”—(Fig I) 

In the teiritory “Chemistry”, the life curve (piz life curve of the hteraturc) 
suddenly rises up between 1956 and 1957 This means that from the time 
point January 1961 (January—December i960) chemical literature's hfe is 
near 4 2 years long withm which chemical literature is actively and oftenly 
used Same life for “Greology” and “Electiical Engineermg” are nearly 
endless and 7 5 years respectively These phenomena tell us, there are ceitain 
life hmit of hterature from the view pomt of citation m specific territory 

Same curves for 1960, 1959, etc can be obtained m the same way as m 
Fig II By plotting inflection pomt, m other words, pomt of sudden increase, 
on those curves, “the life limit above vers year (A D)” relation from the view 
pomt of year length of life refeired to the year analysis bemg done, may be 
obtained as m Fig III, from which nearly Imear relation can be observed. 

This Ime shows us that withm recent 12 years, year length of life is becoming 
shorter (firom 10 years m 1949 to 4 2 years m 1961) 

Same tendencies may be observed in other diciplines, z»e m Engineermg, 
Agriculture, Medicine, and other experimental or rapidly expandmg disdphnes, 
generally.^ 
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3 diaracteristic Distribution Curve o£ eacb Resear<^ Item. 

At the same Dme, liteiature m the terms of bibhovessel cited, in the specific 
jr microscopic research item has characteristic distribution curve which may 
le shown on Dewey or Umversal Decimal Glassification (GDU) field, ie Fig IV 

This distiibution curve expresses that hteiature structure for 621*3 in the 
jrear of 1960 is consisted of either different components or densities (niimber 
Df citation or number of occurrence of bibliovessels) m related classification 
numbers given to the bibliovessels cited along the said field 

GDU 621 3 journals in U S, U K, France (1960) are also treated m same 
way, and the same distribuDon curves were obtamed as shown m Fig VI, 
with which Japanese data obtamed above is also added for the convemence 
of comparison between those The journals analysed here were 

U S Electrical Engineering 

U K PIEE 

France Revue General d’Electricite 

In the same way, similar data can be obtained from the view pomt of number 
of citation counts, year, analysis being carried out, and GDU field, from which 
Fig V IS prepared This Figure shows a distribution curved surface, and 
tells us the secular changes in distribution curves visually 

Degree of segregation in 621 3 decreases gradually up to 1960, while degree 
of dispersion becomes larger up to 1960, relatively 

4 Characteristic Distribution Curved Surface of each Structured 

or Composite Research Item 

Each microscopic item has its own distribution curve as shown above Follow- 
ingly, so that in a composite or structured territory (i e 621 3—621 37 — 
621 39) a group of such curves can be obtamed which then form curved surface 
inherent to the structured territory considered 

Same curved surfaces and projection cuive of those curves inherent to U S, 
U K, France and others can be obtamed in the same way Comparison of 
curves between those mcluding Japan directly visuahses the difference between 
each other This difference imply, on one hand, difference in accentuation in 
research weight while on the other hand, difference in segregation or dis¬ 
persion m related disciphnes m reference to the mam disciphnes For ^cample, 
characteristic curve* mherent to Japan is rather segregated at GDU 621 3 and 
quite lightly dispersed to related disciplmes on the same classification field 
from the point of occurrence frequencies shown in Fig IV. 

In this case, if Japanese researcher is wishmg to have literature structure on 
mtematLonal level m this moment, he should have literature structure meetmg 
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With the projected curve of the curves of U S, U K,, and France with Japan, 
m Fig VI. 

5 Resultant Ciharacteristic Distribntion Curve of Structured 
or Composite Research Item (GDU 621*3+621*374-621*39) 

If projection on a plane perpendicular to main GDU field axis and parallel to 
the planes on which those distribution curves are drawn being taken, a projected 
(fictive) curve may be obtained, similarly, which shows the required distribu¬ 
tion curve of literature structure meeting with the request from the microscopic 
research territory m the said tune himt 

The interpretation of this projected curve is as follows 

Up to pomt A—cross point of curves GDU 621 3 & 621 37—on the projected 
curve, the literature structure desired is same as of 621 3 curve, while further 
pomts part from A, the literature structure desired follows the curve of 621 37 
because the projected curve thus obtamed m this case is composed of two 
components curves which are mherent to 621 3 and 621 37 respectively 

Practically speaking, hst of periodicals desired can be obtamed by combina¬ 
tion of the two lists of 621 3 and 621 37 by avoidance of duplication m same 
title of the periodicals listed m both lists 

6 Analysis of the Projected Carve and S3nathesis of the Curve by 
Combining or coordinating Elemental Collections or Libraries* 

Holding 

This projected curve, at the same time, can be decomposed into several elemen¬ 
tal curves, as shown in the Fig VII which means the possibility of dynamic com¬ 
bination of different specific collections or hbranes (A, B, G, ) in each related 
territory so that the requested literature stiucture might be realized by setting up 
cooperative relationship between those or by providing union catalogue of the 
holdings m those from time to time fiom local, national and international 
view pomt of selection and mutual use of literatures in the specific territories 
concerned 


7 Present-day Literature Service 

As already pomted out by authoriUes m those fields, concerned, present-day 
hterature service is heavily requested by researchers with dynamically 
secondary hterature survey service and newest, active and mdispensable 
literature structurmg service—^findmg out of new bibhovessels, and putting 
theta mto possible status of contents accessions by them—on national and mter- 
national level and research frontiers (Fig II & VI) 

Fig I shows the recheckmg work of lit^ature structure might be made once 
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within (mi nim um) year length of bfe—^years down to the mflection point from 
the said present Although mcessant searchmg for new bibliovessels cited m 
the hteratures—^primary or higher ordered-currently and successively issuing 
—is quite indispensable 


8 Summary 

Regarding an aspect regarding quantification method for selection of biblio- 
vessels, new combmation of quantification views with data obtamed has been 
described above although this is an aspect among many already known. 

Startmg from terntorializauon of literature, number of citation counts survey 
is done within the territory so that from this data “life curve of literature in the 
territory—“Number of Citation Counts vers Year”—Fig I—^is prepared, 
from which “Locus of Inflection Pomt” in the life curve, m other words, “Year 
length of hfe vers yeai (A D)” curve, is derived which clarified detrimental 
tendencies m life length in view of active use of literature 

Same phenomena in every nation also could be seen m comparison with the 
same m Japan as in Fig VI So that the aspect here introduced brought about 
a considerably quantified active method for selection of literatures via biblio¬ 
vessels, although this is done basing upon progress report on this subject which 
the research on this is still undergoing at present 

In the joyful memoiy of 70 years birthday’s commemoration of Dr Ranga- 
nathan, I have written this with all my heartiest esteem for his brilliant and 
contributed works in the field of library science and documentation I thank 
you 
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CHAPTER H6 


Professional Training in Documentation 

J Saha 

1 Geiciesis 

Otlet who was a lawyer used the word ‘documentation* in 1907 when he 
leeded a term covering the activities both in libraries and in archives. He 
:alled the ‘"International Congress of 1910 held in Brussels,** Congress de 
bibliographic et de documentation, thus combining two words which had 
iifferent meanings and were mutually exclusive. 

11 Documentation 

To Otlet documentation was equivalent to bibliographic control of the 
complete literary output of the different countries. Documentation in this 
sense was the task of the national libraries. The national libraries did not 
respond to Otlet*s enthusiastic ideas and did not accept the new term. The 
beginning of the Twentieth Century saw the growth of special and industrial 
libraries to facilitate the co-ordination and systematic use of recorded know¬ 
ledge and information in all public affairs and in industry and commerce and 
in all the arts and sciences. In USA, the Special Libraries Association (SLA) 
was established in 1908. Sixteen years later the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaixx (ASLIB) was founded in England in 1924 with 
the same purpose in view. Both the organisations (SLA and ASLIB) avoided 
the use of the word ‘documentation*. The word was first used in its modern 
sense in 1920 by NIDER (Netherlands Instituut voor Documentatie en Regis- 
tratuur). The Dutch definition of the word was: ‘Documenter cest reunir, 
classer et distribuer des donnees de tout genre dans tons les domaines de 
l*activite humaine*. Between 1907 and 1931 the word was used with a variety 
of shades of meaning and commonly indicated in a stricter sense the methods 
and means for rendering the scientific contents of a document accessible to 
the user. 

However the word became quite significant and more extended when the 
Institut International de Bibliographic founded in 1895 changed its name 
to Institut International de Documentation in 1931. Subsequently the Institut 
acquired a federative character consisting of national and international me mbers 
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and changed its name to International Federation for Documentation (FID) 
m 1938 The American Documentation Institute in USA came mto existence 
in 1937 ariH the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) Centre 
de Documentation in France m 1939 for organization and dissemination of 
speciahzed knowledge In 1937 Jean Gerard gave the broadest definition 
of the word ‘documentation’ which FID very clearly explamed as the creation, 
transmission, collection, classification and the use of documents, documents 
broadly defined as recorded knowledge m any format The whole gamut 
of operations from the creation of new knowledge to its arrival at the user is 
covered m documentation through the processes of report writing, publication, 
abstracting, classification, mdexing, reassembly, presentation and dissemination 

2 Documentalist 

The creation of the documentalists has been enforced and encouraged by 
the exigencies of mtensive scientific research during the Second World War 
and an expansion of scientific library and documentation service to integrate 
scientific and technical information and bibliographic work with the different 
stages of activity m scientific research and experimental design has been accepted 
as an essential corollary to the developments in science, technology and industry 
m the last two decades As the fields of investigation become more and more 
complex, the need for information from related but different disciplines become 
greater The need for cross-fertilization between different fields is greater 
in this age of sputniks and explorers than it ever was and the problems are 
also greater 

The attention of the ‘scientific world’ was drawn to the profession by spon¬ 
soring several successful conferences on scientific information during the last 
12 years where scientists, documentalists and librarians from all over the world 
met to discuss the problems and techniques of documentation'—the first being 
organized by the Royal Society in 1948 As a result of it, national and mter- 
national bodies encouraged the establishment of the national documentation 
centres in many developed as well as m lesser developed countries 

21 Beginning of Research 

People began to give systematic thought to this new disciplme and emphasised 
the need of research m documentation Now this mcreased demand for deeper 
analysis m mdexmg, and the capabilities of the machmes for handling quickly 
a large number of data have engaged the thoughts of the librarians and docu- 
mentalists to the advsuitages of pm-pointing specific information in a particular 
document A large-scale research is gomg on about the design and capa¬ 
bilities of indexes, faceted classification, mdexmg by cham procedure, and 
correlative mdexes besides several new ideas and experimentation on alpha¬ 
betical mdexes 
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On machine searchmg experiments for the rapid handlmg of the physical 
masses of data much attention and thought have been devoted particularly 
in USA and USSR to the development of automatic retrieval of technical 
information using filmstrip, imnicard, pimch-card, punch tape, magnetic 
tape, high-speed digital computer and such other machme methods Several 
new periodicals mainly devoted to the documentation problems and techmques 
appeared m qmck succession for communication of these research resiilts 

3 Periodicals 

The ASLIB published the j^ournaZ of documentahon m 1945 besides the ASLiB’s 
Proceedmgs contammg papers and reports of discussions at ASLIB meetmgs 
and conferences 

FID published the quarterly Review of documentation (1934) and monthly 
Informations 

The American Documentation Institute published the periodical American 
documentation in 1950 which historically is the continuation of the Journal of 
documentary reproduction founded m 1937 Five volumes of this periodical 
appeared durmg 1938-1943 after which the pressure of wartime forced its 
suspension 

The UFOD published the Documentation en France in January 1952, and 
also shared in the publication of a well presented periodical entitled ABGD, 
a joint organ of four associations archivists, bibliothecaires (libranans), con- 
servateurs (keepers of the public collections) and documentalists 

The Annals part of the Abgila was devoted to topics germane to documenta¬ 
tion It began publication in 1949 But the Indian Library Association 
discontinued it after v 3 (1953) Its purpose was continued, however, by the 
Annals of library science founded in 1954 by Dr S R Ranganathan In 1955, 
the pubhcation of this quarterly was taken over by the Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centres (INSDOC) It contains original contributions in 
the fields of Library Science and documentation methods and techniques 

Besides this a large number of articles covermg documentation problems and 
methods appeared m different hbrary periodicals 

4 Training in Documentation—A Retrospect 

Though some hopeful trends were already apparent and several active groups 
began working to develop a soimd programme to discover what the various 
users of documentation need the entire field of documentation re main ed in 
a somewhat chaotic or disorgamzed state due to lack of systematic trainmg 
facihUes for this new cadre The failure to recognize the extent to which 
formal timnmg m documentation and alhed disciplmes is available arises, 
partly from the failure of the profession to define what documentation is and 
what kmd of tr aining the documentadist needs. The recruitment for docu- 
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mentation, work remamed to be drawn from subject specialists or personnel 
trained m Library Science 


41 USSR 

In a resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU ‘On the conditions 
and measures for improving hbrary work in the country’ attention has been 
paid to the fact that the selection and training of bibliographical cadres is 
madequate, specially m regard to scientific-technical and special hbranes 
It has been advocated that it would be useful to form special groups at higher 
technical educational establishments to tram information engmeers and also 
stressed the need to improve the course for traimng cadres of bibliographers 
specially for scientific and techmcal hbranes Due attention has been now given 
to organize at the large hbranes of the Soviet Union higher courses for biblio¬ 
graphers or the faculties at bibhographical institutes where specialists in different 
branches of knowledgCj invited to work m scientific and techmcal libraries, 
would receive the necessary traimng m scientific information and bibhography 

42 USA 

In the first issue of the Amencan documentation in 1950, Jesse H Shera and 
Morgaret E Egan descnbed the situation m USA 

“There is in this country no provision for the specific training of documen- 
talists Those who are now active m the various fields related to documentation 
have received their training in one of the three ways (1) training for libra- 
nanship, (2) traimng for archivists, (3) advanced training in a subject field 

Many of the activities coimng under the term “documentation” are carried 
on by the staff of the mdexmg and abstracting services and by special librarians 
For both groups, training in the specific field is considered essential but usually 
insufficient 

In spite of the excellent training offered by many universities m the subs¬ 
tantive matter of the subject fields, the bibliographic aspects are too frequently 
neglected and there has been considerable pressure on the library schools to 
include special trainmg for documentahsts in their programme” 

However durmg the last ten years a new word ‘literature scientist’ has evolved 
in the USA to designate those scientists who perform certain of the tasks tra¬ 
ditionally looked upon as a part of librarianship, plus additional bibhographic, 
editorial and journalistic duties. Several articles purporting to describe the 
duties and functions of a hterature scientist have been pubhshed m the last 
ten years A number of umversities are now cognizant of the need for trained 
hterature saentists m industry and other orgamzations and these universiticj 
now offer a variety of courses designed to further the traimng of hterature 
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scientists Even though, there are many courses, these are remimscent of a 
child’s first steps towards a defimte goal 

43 India 

In India with the rapid drive for industnahzation and greater economic 
productivity and the corresponding mcrease in the mtellectual output and 
scientific manpower, there is pressing need for satisfactory information services 
and for better methods of recordmg, analysing, retrieving and disseminating 
information, specially in the scientific and technical fields But the dearth of 
trained personnel for documentation work and lack of adequate traimng in 
documentation methods has been a great handicap for a successful discharge 
of duties In India 14 umversities are providing traimng m Library Science. 
Except in Delhi and Madras all the other imiversities offer a one year training 
course leading to Diploma or Bachelor’s degree in Library Science The um¬ 
versities in Delhi and Madras have provision for two years’ training course 
leading to Master’s degree In this course a few aspects and methods of 
documentation are covered but the course is only one of its many optional 
subjects 


5 Current Trend 

The Brussels session of the International Congress of Libraries and Docu¬ 
mentation Centres in 1955 considered that the orthodox training in library- 
schools and the existing rigid methods of hbrary management cannot cope 
•with modem standards of development in scientific research They are incap¬ 
able of developing and perfecting the necessary forms and methods of scientific 
and technical information and bibhography The assembly stressed the 
necessity of a separate professional training and resolved as follows 

1 that the duties of persons engaged in documentation work are often different 
firom those of the hbrarians and that in consequence, the syllabuses of pro¬ 
fessional hbrary schools are not suited to their special needs, 

2 that It IS desirable for courses to be orgamzed in countries where they do not 
already exist so as to enabld these persons to acqmre, or to perfect such special 
knowledge as they may need for the execution of their duties in documentation 

The Conference also recommended that it would be desirable to secure, 
as a matter of urgency, the estabhshment of the status of the documentahsts 
and to define clearly his position m the life of the community, and to secure 
for his profession the same recogmtion as is given to other professions 

Higher standards of documentation service essentially mvolve the provision 
of a better trained staff. All over the world it is bemg reahzed that professional 
traimng is now necessary, and various bodies are studymg the requirements. 
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It IS important that high standards should be set, and the courses should be 
carefully planned 


51 France 

In France the Central National de la Recherche Scientifique, the Centre 
de Documentation contmually developed its importance since 1940 All those 
who m France are concerned with documentation, official and non-official, 
grouped themselves in a Umon Francaise des Orgamsmes de Documentation 
(UFOD) for discussmg documentation problems and techmques This 
UFOD considered the training of documentation techmcians as an essential 
feature and estabhshed the Institut National des Techniques de la Documen¬ 
tation for this purpose m 1945. The Institut is runmng a two years’ study 
programme and awardmg Diploma de Documentaliste on the successful com¬ 
pletion of the course Possibly this is the first full-time training course m 
documentation and France may claim to be pioneer m this matter 

52 USA 

In USA, the first course in documentation was offered at the School of Library 
Science at Western Reserve Umversity during the academic year 1950-51 
At the present time courses relating to documentation are currently being 
offered at Columbia, Michigan, Rutgers and Western Reserve Universities 
The first Centre for Documentation and Gommumcation research was estab¬ 
hshed in USA in 1955 at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, USA 
as the research wing of the School of Library Science The centre is now carry¬ 
ing out a four-pronged programme of education, research, haison and opera¬ 
tional services in order to achieve its objectives Machine literature searching 
and language engineering are two formal courses offerred at the centre 

The centre is at present experimenting with various technical methods for 
mechanization and automation of information processing Investigations 
are proceeding on three mam hnes the elaboration of ways of mechanizing 
certain stages of the technological processing, such as the compilation of author 
and subject indexes, the devising of machines for scientific reference service, 
and the elaboration of means of mechamzing and automating the pubhcation 
of information. 


53 England 

In England, the ASLIB has given due attention and thought for training of 
special hbrarians, documentahsts and mformation officers and organizing 
short term specialized courses to meet the reqmred demand of the cadre in 
the country 

In 1958, the Institute of Information Scientists has been established to pro- 
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mote and maintain high standards in scientific and techmcal mfbnnation work 
and to act as a professional qualifying body for those engaged m the profession. 
A two years’ part-time c6urse is now held at the Northampton College of 
Advanced Technology, London 

54 Netherlands 

In Holland the NIHER (Nederlands Instituut Voor Documentatie en 
Registratuur) initiated by F Donker Duyvis was founded in 1921 to keep the 
Dutch mdustry and scientific workers informed of the technical bterature. 
NIDER in conjunction with the Netherlands Union of Librarians is running 
traming courses on Industrial Libraries, Research Information Officers, Classi¬ 
fication etc 


55 India 

It IS not peculiar but nonetheless unfortunate that m India also very few 
persons have given due attention to the documentation problems and con- 
tmuing research on documentation techmques However the demand for 
the documentailsts and subject bibliographers has been on the increase and 
the problem of trained documentalists is so pressing that it cannot wait till 
the universities re-organize the existmg traming in Library Science to cover 
the traming of subject bibhographers and documentalists 

551 INSDOC 

The Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC) was 
established in 1952 Its scientific development and appreciation of the service 
rendered during the last ten years envisaged INSDOC as one of the appropriate 
training centres for documentalists But INSDOC could not develop all 
facilities to organize a full-fledged course for training documen tabs ts In 
1956, the INSDOC organized a six weeks’ course in documentation when seven 
hbrarians of South Asia (Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, India) sponsored by 
UNESCO attended the course In 1957 and 1958 INSDOC organized 
four weeks’ practical traimng for the hbranans of the National Laboratories 
At present INSDOC is providmg facibties from time to time only for short¬ 
term practical traming to persons workmg m other hbranes It is unfor- 
timate that INSDOC could not programme teaching of theory for adequate 
practical work for lack of bold pohcy decision at higher level 

552 lASLiC 

The lASLIC (Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Centres) estabhshed in 1955 on the model of ASLIB m the Umted Eangdom 
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also gave considerable thought to the training of the special librarians and the 
documentahsts. The committee appointed in 1958 for the training programme 
submitted a scheme and also drafted the syllabus for the training course The 
curriculum for the advanced course of traimng in special librananship covered, 

1 Organization of Special Libraries and the Management of Library opera¬ 
tion, 2 Bibhographic control of materials, and 3 Documentation In 
absence of encouragement and financial support, the training scheme could 
not be successfully worked out 

6 Mabalanolns-Rang^iiatliau Gontacit 

The idea of a research centre on documentation in India came up in 1956 
when Prof Mahalanobis, the well-known scientist and founder of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, met Dr Ranganathan and said that India herself was going 
forward sufficiently with her industriahzation and that it had begun to realise 
the need for advanced documentation work At that time, Ranganathan had 
settled in Europe in order to find adequate opportumties in industriahzed 
countries to stimulate him to further research in documentation technique 
Prof Mahalanobis invited Dr Ranganathan to come back to India and join the 
Statistical Institute to develop an efficient coding system for documents and 
information relatmg to plannmg. Further Prof Mahalanobis offered to start 
a Department of Library Science with Dr Ranganathan as its first Honorary 
Professor and provide the necessary staff and research fellowships or stipends 
for advanced students for continuing research on documentation techniques 
Unfortunately Dr Ranganathan could not make himself available to accept 
the position However, Ranganathan felt that it was too premature for the 
Indian mdustnes and research organizations to realise the value of documenta¬ 
tion At the same time, since he was convinced of its gaining importance in 
due course, he endowed the Sarada Ranganathan Chair in the University of 
Madras for advanced teaching and research in library science in general and 
m documentation in particular 

7 Ranganathan’s Effort 

Dr Ranganathan returned to India in 1957 and after some time he formed a 
small research circle at Bangalore and continued his researches on analytico- 
synthetic classification with his two or three junior associates and accepted 

2 or 3 documentahsts from different organizations for training in depth classi¬ 
fication 

In a paper pubhshed in the Annals of library science in 1959, Dr S R Rangana¬ 
than outhned a syllabus and the course of training of documentahsts In the 
detailed scheme. Dr Ranganathan mentioned that it would be useful to form 
special groups at higher techmcal educational establishments to train docu¬ 
mentahsts As the trammg will be at a sufficiently advanced level it has been 
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laid down that a candidate for admission to the course should have a good 
M A or M Sc or Honours degree preferably havmg faimhanty with bibho- 
graphic work and service The duration of the training is taken as one year 
and the course of studies has been designed to provide traimng the thematic 
working plan of the documentation service in scientific research institutes, 
search, selection and evaluation of pnnted works and other techmcal information 
material and systematization of hterature with the aid of depth classification 
and methods of hterature search This syllabus received wide attention and 
appreciation of many but unfortimately none of the umversities came forward 
with proposals to implement it quickly to tram up documentahsts 


71 Saha-Ranoanathan Contact 

In March 1961, when the present author met Dr Ranganathan at Delhi, he 
suggested developing this study circle into a documentation research and training 
centre for training documentahsts for India. Dr Ranganathan had in vision 
the idea of such a centre and this author simply fired his imagination by offering 
to explore possibilities of organizing such a centre at Bangalore under the 
auspices of the Indian Statistical Institute Dr Ranganathan offered to head 
the centre as Honorary Professor On the basis of these discussions a scheme of 
this documentation research and training centre was submitted to Prof Ma- 
halanobis, the Director of the Indian Statistical Institute which he accepted on 
the background of his earlier thought 


8 DRTC 

Accordingly, in September 1961, the Indian Statistical Institute decided to 
establish a Documentation Research and Training Centre in Bangalore It 
is a residential institute with Ranganathan as Honorary Professor and Head 
and two Readers It will tram each year 10 or 12 persons Admission is 
open to students of all countries and particularly to those of Asian and 
Afhcan countries It generally admits only persons with a good post¬ 
graduate degree in one or other of the sciences The Centre also conducts 
periodical seminars on different aspects of documentation open to persons both 
firom India and abroad 

A big bungalow with a large compound has been hired at Bangalore for the 
Centre Besides the accommodation for class rooms etc for teachmg and 
residential accommodation for the teachmg staff, arrangement is m progress to 
provide residential accommodation for the students withm the campus 

Provision has also been made to mvite semor documentahsts both Indian and 
foreign as guest teachers to dehver lectures on the subjects of their speciahty and 
to participate m the research programme. 
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The first batch of trainees commenced their apprenDceship m April and their 
formal training m Jime 1962 

81 Co-operation with Other. Bodies 

The Documentation Research and Trainmg Centre will work m close colla¬ 
boration with the INSDOC, the Indian Standards Institution, the factories, 
the commercial houses, the national laboratories, defence laboratories, and 
universities Apart from doing fundamental research in documentation, it 
will also design schedules for documentation work m particular enterprises 
It will welcome the documentahsts m different establishments to come and 
reside in the Centre and improve their own design for documentation work m 
collaboration with the research staff of the Centre 

82 Development into International Centre 

There is htde doubt that Dr Ranganathan’s international recognition as 
leader m depth classification will attract many documentation experts and 
trainees from abroad who will help m mtemational exchange of ideas at higher 
level, and develop this centre into an mtemational centre for research and 
trainmg in documentation techmques 
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CHAPTER J1 


Ranganathan : My Benefactor 

A Book’s Appreciation, of !Dr 

M Rajbee 


0 Origin, of Alphabet 

My origin is lost in the mists of human civilization when the ice was melting 
in the inconceivably remote past well stretched back into the paradisaic 
intervals of human history. “In the dim prehistoric past men had recourse to 
drawing pictures in order to express themselves. This was a development of 
immeasurable importance in the evolution of man, it was his first effort to make 
thought or feeling visible in a lasting form”.^ The art of picturization as the 
media of expression was unconsciously and unknowingly a mighty power man 
was unleashing in the world. This was the first step towards my origin. 
Millenniums passed in my evolution. Many objects of Neolithic period and 
Bronze Age are found with pictographs of utensils of bones and metals. 

01 First Written Record 


Many of my ancestors have been destroyed without any trace as a result of 
Man’s utter ignorance and negligence. According to man, my first available 
specimens “That have yet been discovered have been found on two well-pre¬ 
pared pieces of black stone, about four inches squares one (the Hoffman tablet) 
in the possession of the General Theological Seminary in N Y City and the other 
in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Both come 
firom Mesopotamia and show a very primitive form of the pre-cuneiform charac¬ 
ters of that region. This age is only guessed-possibly 6000 B.C.” [Ibid] 
This momentous step in human progress is hidden in the dimmest reaches of 
,pre-historic times, as Mason called it “the most signal intellectual achievement 
ever attained by man required several thousand years.” With the growth of 
time, I also gjrew from stone, bone, rock and metal to perishable materials such 
as hides, wood and bark. At the dawn of history I was unquestionably on a 
variety of accessible materials. As I am the product of man’s mental faculties, 
I have been regarded much by man at all times and in all circumstances. I 
am one and the only one who has played a most vital and significant role in 
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shaping the Man, His history and His civilization Man’s evolution from Ape 
to most civilized modem had been due to me only But he is a strange 
am-mal At times he hugged me in ecstasy and at other times burnt me m 
wrath. 


02 Origin of Libraries 

I am much mdebted to the kindness and hospitality of Egyptians, Mesopota¬ 
mians, Assyrians, Babylomans 'and the Chinese who respected me most It is 
they who for the first time began to keep me I was in clay tablets when the 
Assyrian kmg Assurbanipal at Nineveh recognised me in his great court * But 
till then I was a treasure and playful thing for kmgs and nobles 

03 Origin of Paper 

With the turning wheel of time I was also changmg my shape and form from 
hard to soft materials. Though my soul is immortal yet I was given the body 
of perishable materials, like bark, skin and then one fine morning I was 
ultimately clothed m a new apron m which at present you see me * This 
new dress of name was a boon to me This beauty aid enhanced my beauty 
of form and stature enormously. 


1 The Book 

I am the daughter of man’s gpreatmind, who m the ancient days betrothed me 
to kmgs and nobles They loved me and cared me so much that they provided 
separate apartments for me in their palaces But even then I was feeling 
lonehness and was not much pleased with their behavior Ever since my birth 
man has regarded me feminine They put me in closed and secluded rooms 
like their sweethearts and queens in the ‘Harem’ They loved me so much 
beyond doubt, but their esteemed love and over affection and care was no short 
of curse to me For many ages I was put in chains [Ibid 3] but this imprison¬ 
ment of mine was precautionary against my elopement I felt uneasy on my 
master’s over precaution I was never treacherous to my master though I am 
well aware of my beauty which maddens the man Unhke women I have never 
been mysterious or treacherous I am open to all and true by every word 
from heart to my lips Man in order to demonstrate his masculine superiority 
has always taken bold steps to have and keep any feminme beauty and has, 
achieved his object by fair or foxil means As such I have been kidnapped 
(stolen) many a time. I was never happy with this treatment by him (Man) 
in spite of realising full well that it was out of immense love for me Gradually 
he gprew soft and kmd to me and the cruelty began to disappear He trans¬ 
ferred me from a secluded room to a separate house built for me There was 
always an attendant named Curator for me But here also I was simply 
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sequestered and was kept aloof from him except with the occasional company 
of a few 


2 Invention of Printing 

]Vty body changed fast from clay to paper but my speed was tortoisely slow till 
the benevolence of John Guttenburg of Mainz Guttenburg was a friend 
indeed who gave wmgs to me I developed speed and became prolific 
m production due to the magnanimity of John Guttenburg I was entirely 
different m shape and form from my elder sisters called Manuscripts and 
Incunabulas I was on fine paper and m fine printing in comparison to my less 
fortunate predecessors on coarser materials and in im-even hands I began 
to grow fast and enormous Now I was the beloved of kings and the pauper 
alike I changed my dwelling from the tomb of a museum to a busy market 
place 


3 Public Libraries Act 

Men in all lands have taken g^eat pams for my upliftment and after long and 
protracted struggle of the revered few they got me recognised through legisla¬ 
tion I was allowed by law to step into the public life 

4 Ranganatban and his Techniques 

But my benefactor was yet to be bom and at long last my Jesus took birth in 
the Orient, that Orient where all prophets are born He brought with him the 
news of my emancipation He brought the message of peace with him 

5 Five-Laws 

51 First Law 

Ranganathan’s first Sermon on the Mount was his Five Laws and in a clarion 
call undaunted by fear of old and rugged beliefs, he declared that ‘T am for use*’ 
(Books are for use) He said that I am not one to be treasured, kept uselessly, 
secluded in chains, locks and imprisonment, to be worshipped or to ‘Darshan’ 
from far He argued and asserted that I am for use I am one to be hugged, 
embraced, kissed, and caressed I am a joy for all imnds and a mental nomish- 
ment I am honeyed nectar to be sucked m constant ksses. *Thy will find 
if Thou wilt seek m me ’ I never take from any but always give to all and 
many. I am a river of no return. One who has once t£^ted the nectar m me 
has forgotten his all and of himself- He leaves all altogether even his sweet¬ 
heart of flesh and blood and is lost m me He nms passionately after me. I 
am a strange product of man. God created man and man created me 1 
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am the most vulnerable artifact of man He belied all old beliefs of me as an 
mammate object, a mere block of printed paper safely tied withm stiff covers 
He found me ahve and animate by the personahty of my creator (author) In 
me he attains, as it were, terrestrial immortahty I am light which brightens 
every zmnd filled with darkness. I am the man’s greatest teacher I am a 
staff for the blmd to be leaned upon and strength for the weak to be relied upon 
I am a shoe which carpets his pathway across even the roughest country 
I am a ship which overcomes the fury of the ocean and lands with safety I 
am the best companion of man I am a imiting cord among all men who 
come across with me for once even, irrespective of duration or situation I 
honour my words and speak the same to all without reservation 

52 Second Law 

Then secondly Ranganathan declared that *T am for one and all” (Every 
reader his book or Books for all) [Ibid 7] When I am bom I must be betrothed 
to some one I must be given m some one’s hands I should not be left sitting 
idle at home I must go m company of some and set right his affairs I must 
enhghten his soul I must be encouraged with an opportunity to cultivate 
the wild mental field I may help my friend in the way of right thmking 
He categorically behed those who had alleged me previously as obscene, pervert, 
immoral and harmful and had declared me to be kept restricted, chained and 
segregated hke untouchables My emancipator said that all such quahties 
differ from individual to individual Therefore in my ‘Soember’ theie is some 
one in some far off corner of this multitude who is definitely befitting to me, 
as such, I must be betrothed to him and I must be married to him I have 
great qualities of adjustabihty and adaptabihty I am a friend from a child 
of three to any age My bonds of friendship grow stronger the older the man 
grows 


53 Third Law 

Thirdly Ranganathan said that ‘Some one is for me’ (Every book its reader) 
[Ibid 73 If all men are not suitable for my matrimony, at least m this 
commumty there is some one who is matching me If I am uncommon by 
nature and taste, size and shape, spirit and soul, beauty and age, if I am so 
novel and extraordinary in my qualities and stars, at least there is some one 
whose stars come to similarity and familiarity for communion m his ‘Horoscope’ 
Then I must be given to him who is fit to husband me When I am of age and 
there is some one who needs me also, why should I be subjected to remam 
m celebacy He is longmg for me and when I am his sweetheart, why shotdd 
I be separated from meetmg him My lover is sure that I am the cure of all of 
ills. He yearns for my company. He knows with confidence that I will bring 
his prosperity and success to him I am a fortime to him 
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54 Fourth Law 

Fourthly Ranganathan said, “Save the tune of my seeker” (Save the time of 
the reader) [Ibid 7] It was a word of caution to all the meddlers ‘Do not 
come m the way of my fiance ’ Ranganathan knew that I am a tongueless 
creature who cannot call to draw attention of her lover He also knew that 
I am devoid of feet to meet my lover half way He also knew that I have no 
arms to stretch and embrace my lover m extreme feehng of joy and he pitied me 
He knew me to be a mine of knowledge which is buried under the cruel hands 
of time and chance He instructed all to dig me up to the horizon without 
loss of time My lovers should not be disgusted m locatmg me 

55 Fifth Law 

And at long last, as the last of his ‘Five commandments*, Ranganathan sard, 
“My home is a growmg organism” [Ibid 7] The abode where I with all my 
paraphemaha live, is a growmg organism He knew that the paper bound m- 
animate body comprised of loose leaf soul tied with a spme is terrifically prohfic 
by nature He knew that the multitudinous growth of me in the rocket and 
missile age is beyond one man’s power to arrest I am a perennial river of 
knowledge which goes on flowmg through the unfertile and steep tracts of 
human mind, bringing light to the man’s dark mental compartments, and if 
not properly cared for will overflow I am a rismg sun whose light goes on 
spreading to all nooks and comers Growth which is mherent in me will 
outgrow the dwelhng where I happen to live My versatihty has led people 
to beheve an institution in myself and that is why they like me so much 

Bahut lagta hai dil suhbat men uski 

Woh apni zaat se ek anjuman hai [Hali] 

[One likes to sit in her company 
She is an institution by herself] 


56 The Best Companion 

Unhke human bemg, I am eternal Time has not defaced me, rather I am 
growing strong and beautiful with every speck of oozmg sand Death and 
mortahty are unknown words in my dictionary and every member of my great 
clan IS ahve and hving as vigorous as on the first day of its birtli The man of 
sand and foam is bewildered to keep me m peace and tranquilhty year after 
year The problem of my accommodation is a constant headache to man and 
all his planmng and housmg techmques get helpless before my slow but steady 
pace 
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6 Scientific method of Keepings and Use 

But at long last came the prophet That frail man from Shiyah in South 
India has come to rescue the poor and succour the weak God gave His Ten 
Commandments and this our half God gave His Five Commandments or Five 
Laws Like God he also gave his scriptures of Colon Classificatwn^ and Classifted 
Catalogue Code ® Besides these scriptures, he gave us all which is needed for 
better livmg in a host of many monumental works—creations Ranganathan, 
my master, my benefactor, the most compassionate has given us the code of life 
and livmg He has brought me from oblivion to sublimity He picked me 
from the abyss of man’s ignorance to the horizon of perception and perfection 
I was lymg buried like pearls m the unfathomable depths of man’s ocean of 
Ignorance He brought me from darkness into light 

7 Colon Glassification and tiie Universe of Knowledg^e 

It IS Ranganathan, *who gave me a house of a pivotal status in the making 
and uplifting of human society He freed us from chains and slavery for all 
times to come He made us accessible to the common man His Colon 
Classification has set right my home where one can easily recognise any of my 
family members from the multitude and also established the order of hierarchy 
He recogmsed my parents with z Generalia 4 Journalism [Ibid 8] and among 
all my sisters he cultivated the sense of sisterhood and at the same time with 
the degree of elder and younger We have 37 sisters (from A to Z) [Ibid 8] in 
all who are prosperous and have their own family countless and innumerable, 
abounding the whole universe of knowledge and spread all the world ovei 
I exist where man exists and I die for human breath and human touch As 
fish lives in water, so I live in human crowd His constant and hot bieath 
and recurring touch is my source of nutrition, and under such conditions of 
care and attention, I have survived and will survive for ever I speak all 
languages and live in all climates I am coexistent with all men 

71 Hospitality 

Ranganathan constructed some vacant rooms in my great house to accommo¬ 
date some guest sisters at times of their short stay or courtesy calls As such I 
am hospitable too 


8 Library Service 

My God rejected with one stroke of His pen all the false belief of the old that 
some of my family members are immoral, obscene and ephemeral belle etc 
He argued that all the members of my family are unforgettable at times. He 
said diat I am harmless by nature and so nothing to fear of me It is simply a 
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matter of judgement and calculation to betroth me at the right moment, to 
the right person m a right way Men may come and men may go but I will 
remain the same as ever and can never be dwarfed, behttled or ignored by any 
man’s hand That is what Ranganathan has bestowed upon me 

81 Documentation 

Credit to Ranganathan who devised the scientific methodology for my 
keeping and upbrmgmg from mere clay tablets and palm leaves to my micro¬ 
filmed personality By the grace of Him I am immortal from Macro to Micro 
abstracted and documented personality which remams intact 

3 Books* Felicitations and Acknowledgement 

In the last I pay my profoundest gratitude to Ranganathan on his 71st birth 
anniversary and pray for his longevity and zenithal reputation and with all 
humility due, I hereby carry his message and mission I am at his service 
just to pay an instalment of my debt towards his immeasurable and countless 
good done to us which can never be cleared by any amount of service and should 
not be measured in the denomination of a few coins priced as my price 

The more I move from hand to hand, the more I feel proud of my service. 

Long Live Ranganathan 
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CHAPTER J2 


Scientific Method 
J G Binwal 
0 Introdaction 

SciEimFic method as a subject of study in library science was unheard of in 
the past. Even as late as 1957, librarians were unaware of the potentialities 
of‘scientific method’. Dr Ranganathan had included the study of this subject 
in the Degree Course of Library Science in the Delhi University in 1948. But 
it appeared in print for the first time in 1957.*- I noticed it as a student of 
library Science in 1959. But I was not able to grasp its exposition and utility 
at that time. A year later I found myself confronted with this subject in the 
M Lib Sc Course where it continued to figure prominently in the paper 
‘Universe of Knowledge’. Dr Ranganathan’s paper ‘Library science and 
scientific method’® and its exposition in other works* gave me a better 
understanding of the term and all its implication. The subject is such that it 
cannot be adequately interpreted without basing it on Dr Ranganathan’s 
e^iposition as given in several of his writings. I have attempted to analyse the 
subject and its implications since it appears to be an essential instrument for 
the study of library science, tuiiverse of knowledge and any further research. 

1 Definition of Science 

Organized knowledge is a composite of all kinds of knowledge, not only scienti¬ 
fic and historical, but also common and empirical and even ethical and aesthetic 
knowledge. Through accretion of data, through synthesis of inherent com¬ 
ponents and through the interrelation of subjects, there develops a system or 
organization of knowledge disclosing the unity of knowledge; where there are 
such interrelations, there can be no complete separation. Science, then, is to 
be distinguished fi?om other kinds of knowledge, empirical, derivative and 
rational. The intrinsic uatTire of scientific knowledge is understanding and 
comprehension. 

Understanding follows belief. Belief is a psychological state of acceptance 
of a proposition and as such a subjective phenomenon. But the essential nature 
of science is to find an objective ground for belief. The objective ground for 
belief is foxmd by drawing as many implications as possible from the proposition 
behind it or seeing that all of them come out to be true. The proposition, xmtlL 
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verified, remains a candidate for our belief Such a proposition is called a 
‘hypothesis’ A verified hypothesis becomes a theory or principle or law A 
hypothesis is said to be verified when it explams and is consistent with facts 
Science is not confined to a single theory It is a system of theories or concepts 
Science is ideally a pyranud-like system, based on observed phenomena or 
facts, and the higher and higher levels of the pyramid correspond to more and 
more general theories, from which less general theories are logically deducible 

“Science is the name given to a domain m the umverse of knowledge whose 
development is characterised by a method called scientific method In 
other words science is ultimately bound up with the way it is built up The 
system of theories in modern science has been built up by patient and objective 
observation, by formation of hypothesis to explam these fkcts and by the process 
of painstaking and scrupulous verification of the hypothesis The three pro c^es 
namely, observation or accumulation of facts, the formulation of hypothesis, 
and the verification of hypothesis form the methods of science 

11 Observation 

Observation may be defined as the scientific procedure of comprehending 
things, events, quantities, qualities and relationships The purpose of observa¬ 
tion IS to obtain more and more facts 

We can distinguish three modes of observation in science (t) Visual, (tt) Aid 
of suitable research instruments, and (ttt) Experiment 

(i) Visual Observation 

Visual observation stands for receiving a datum or data of sense experiences 
Sense experience is subjective But science results m unrelinquishable search 
for objectivity Science reaches this objectivity in three ways 

1 The observation of different persons similarly situated must lead to the same 
result, 2 It must be repeatable by the same person as well as other persons, 
and 3 The quality observed of a quantifiable datum by one observer should 
agree with that observed by another observer 

(ii) Aid of Suitable Research Instruments 

This mode of observation entails assisting the senses with suitable aids 
Telescope, microscope, and photographic plate bear testimony to the fact that 
they have been of tremendous help in recording facts which would be otherwise 
imobservable 

{ill) Experiment 

In nature the conditions under which we have to observe a phenomenon 
may occur in its own time But m an e^ienment we can arrange the conditions 
under which an observation is to be made 

Thus the experimental method makes possible a more rehable analysis, in 
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that the observer may r^eat the experiment over and over again at will and 
thus gpreatly lessen, the probable error of his deternunants Sinulary the in¬ 
vestigation may be more or less easily divided into parts, thus facilitating research 
and making possible more accurate inference as to the connection between 
various phases of the experiment 

12 Formation of Hypothesis 

Now we step into the next process in the buildmg of science le formation of a 
hypothesis Active interrogation to discover the cause of a given event in nature 
often makes resort to a preliminary supposition or hypothesis, which is proposed 
as an unverified conjecture in an effort to explain the basis of the unknown 
phenomenon, subject to ensuing proof 

The second question to be explored is how a hypothesis is foimed A hypo¬ 
thesis IS a generahsation in form of a proposition and formed by the process of 
induction Inductive mference is concerned with the derivation of general 
propositions from the evidence of specific cases which come under the induced 
generalisation 

The theory of induction suffers from two defects 

1 A single instance can destroy the generalisation For example a single 
black swan may nullify the generalisation that all swans are white Thus an 
inductive proposition says no more than that in the cases observed so far all swans 
have been white Thus it defeats the purpose of generalisation which is to 
predict new facts 

2 Induction is based solely on observation But in a highly developed science 
the cause may not at all be an observed phenomenon, it may entirely be a crea¬ 
tion of the mind For example the heredity theory of Mendel by means of 
genes, where the genes were never observed by him and none has been able to 
isolate a gene till now Yet no one can deny the helpfulness of the theory 

Thus an hypothesis may be a free creation of scientific imagination, a leap of 
imagination But it is seldom a leap into the dark There is always some clue 
to the direction of the leap The clue is the result of the previous processes 
of analysis and synthesis It is only when data and experiences are classified 
properly that a hit on a feasible hypothesis is facilitated To illustrate. Biology 
is based on classification It was Linnaeus who by classifying the vast number 
of animals and plants known in his time laid the foundation of scientific biology 

The n^rt: question is to gamine the qualities of a hypothesis A plausible 
hypothesis must have the following quahties 

1 It must explain or describe the known facts 
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It should be fruitful i e the consequences derived from the hypothesis 
must also conform to new facts brought to light from ti-m^ to tirrn- 
3 A good hypothesis should contain the least number of undefined terms 
or unproved assumptions Simplicity of a theory is often a measure 
of its potency 


13 Testing of Hypothesis 

Testing of a hypothesis is the third process in the building of science 

A hypothesis is tested and accepted in two ways 

1 It must include the other accepted theories and concepts in the field 

2 Consequences derived from it must tally with experience or observation. 

Consequences from the hypothesis are derived by means of deductive logic 
The process is termed as ‘deductive’ This process may be said to be the logical 
basis of testing a hypothesis 

Deductive inference is reasoning from general premises to specific derived 
instances thereof The procedure involved may be summarised in the simple 
hypothesis If proposition (p) is true, then proposition (q) is likewise true 
As an example—‘If it rains, the streets are wet’ (If p, then q) 

The method of deduction proceeds in the following fashion 

1 The general principle or premise is stated 

2 A special case is deduced as an instance of general principle (and hence 
must fall under the coverage of the principles) 

3 Inference, conclusion, proof or demonstration results therefrom 

Thus when we say that a hypothesis is verified it means that the hypothesis 
explains the concepts or facts which it sets out to explain In science it may 
mean that the hypothesis gives the cause of the phenomenon explained 

Thus we land upon the concept of cause and effect which is the touchstone 
of the scientific method Fundamentally scientists are causa tionists A cause 
IS a relation between phenomena One event gives rise to the next applying a 
certain factor and it brings out other definite changes 

The first modem and also the most devastating philosophical treatment of 
causation was advanced by Hume about two hundred years ago He concluded 
that knowledge involving causal relation is uncertain and at best only probable 
Accordmg to Hume, the statement—‘A causes B’ means that A and B are found 
conjomed The reason for the connection remains m dark Hume concluded 
that objects have no discoverable cause and effect connection between them 
Causation is not an mdependent relation but merely a sequential derivation 

But now science is beconung mcreasingly aware of the mtercoimectedness 
of events m the umverse. Events are being considered as mextncable features 
of a totahty.. Accordmgly the causality may be viewed as the system under 
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certain conditions which brings emphasis upon a single fact of a mynad com¬ 
ponents According to this cause, when it imphes only a single factor, it is 
meaningless In other words cause and effect are uniquely related to one 
another and there is an element of necessity in their relationship Thus only 
when a hypothesis shows that a consequence is deductively necessary then only 
It succeeds in explaining the fact 

2 Spiral of Scientific Method 

Thus scientific method consists of three processes Namely observation, 
fomoation of hypothesis and testing of hypothesis. It is one of the most impor¬ 
tant and more recognised methods for developing knowledge Dr Rangana^an 
has characterised the working of scientific method by a never en ding spiral 
movement He has schematically represented it in a diagram* which is 
bemg reproduced here for a better understanding of the conception 

Dr Ranganathan has denoted, for convemence of reference, the four cardinal 
points of the cycle by the terms Nadir, Ascendent, Zenith, and Descendent 

The Nadir marks the accumulation of facts These arise out of apprehen¬ 
sion of the phenomenal world—^through the senses and guided by the 
intellect 

The Ascendent marks the accumulation of inducted or empirical laws distilled 
out of the facts accumulated at the Nadir These empirical laws are got with 
the aid of inductive logic. 

The Zenith marks the fundamental laws, called—“hypotheses*’ m the field 
of natural sciences These fundamental laws are formulated with the aid of 
intuition 

The Descendent marks the deduced laws, got with the aid of deductive logic 

3 Sectors 

The description of the four sectors of the cycle, given by Dr Ranganathan is 
as follows 


31 First Sector 

With the use of primary senses to accumulation of data . 

1 Using the primary senses either in their native state or with the aid of 
instruments 

2 Observing the knowees either with or without experimental mterference and 
conditiomng 

3 Progressing towards particulansation and regression from g^ieralisation. 

4 Progressing towards concreteness and regression from abstractness 

5 Facts foimd and recorded. 
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32 Second Sector 

With ihe use of the intellect to the formulation of and recording of inducted or empirical 
laws 

6 Use of intellect 

7 Reasoning with the aid of inductive logic to boil down the numerous facts 
(collected at step 5) to a small number of inducted and empirical laws 

8 Progression towards generalisation from particulansation 

9 Progression towards abstractness from concreteness 

10 Formulation of empirical laws and their recording 

33 Third Sector 

With the use of intuition to the formulation and recording offundamental laws 

11 Use of intiution unmediated by the primary senses or the intellect 

12 Boiling down of the inducted or empirical laws to the very small number of 
fundamental laws 

13 Progression towards ultimate generalisation 

14 Progression towards ultimate abstractness 

15 Seizing of fundamental laws and their recording 

34 Fourth Sector 

With the use of the intellect to the formulation and recording of deduced laws 

16 Use of intellect aided by itself or aided by machinery 

17 Reasoning with the aid of deductive logic including mathematical and 
other calculuses 

18 Progression towards particulansation 

19 Progression towards concreteness 

20 Derivation of deduced laws and their recording 

21 Deduced laws must include one and all of the inducted empirical laws 

22 The number of deduced laws exceeds that of the empirical laws if funda¬ 
mental laws have been seized with intuition of adequate intensity 

Thus we find that the process of observation corresponds to sector 1 and 2 
in the spiral, the process of formation of hypothesis to sector 3, and testing of 
hypothesis to sector 4 and in the cycle 

4 Re-Entrance into tihie Spiral 

Two things happen m the re-entrance 

1 Observations and experiments are made to verify empirically the vahdity 
of new deduced laws 
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2 Further continuous observations and experiments lead to accumulation of 
new empirical facts. 

So long as the deduced laws are verified empirically to be true and the new 
empirical facts are found to be m conformity with the implications of the 
fundamental laws, there is no further movement m the spiral But this seldom 
holds good for long As and when new empirical facts appear to contradict 
the fundamental laws, every effort is made to ensure absence of any kind of 
fallacy in the process of deduction If the contradiction persists, a crisis is 
declared in the application of the scientific method A new Cycle gets into full 
swing and carries the spiral of scientific method further Thus the cycle is liable 
to be repeated without end 

“Thus any domain in the universe of knowledge which adimts of the above 
described spiral of scientific method, m the course ofits development is a science ’* 
Natural sciences were admitted as sciences much earlier than social sciences 
It was possible due to 

1 Observation can be impersonal and nearly objective 

2 Experiments can be made without any hmdrance m the case of physical 
sciences and with a mi n i m um of mental revulsion even with the living 
bodies of lower organism 

3 There has been continuous sharpening of the mathematical calculuses 
necessary to make induction and deduction. 

5 Problem In Social Sciences 

On the other hand according to Dr Ranganathan some unfavourable factors 
exist in the domain of social sciences® which can be enumerated as 

1 Observed entity being man himself with all the obstructions which his 
mind can cause results in vitiation of observation 

2 Experimentation is difficult and even impossible when man himself has to 

be the subject of experiment Even where it is attempted it takes several 

decades to collect adequate data 

3 Statistical calculus necessary for work were either unknown or were found 
in a primitive state till about half a century ago 

4 Statistical calculus and operational analysis and other tools are bemg shar¬ 
pened these days to a degfree sufficient to make allowances for the 
vitiations 

With the development of such powerful tools many disciplines in the domain 
of social sciences are becommg progressively amenable to scientific mediod 
Library Science is one of the foremost examples of those disciplmes amenable 
to scientific method 
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Five Laws of Library Science 

A Thirumalaimuthuswamy 

0 Introduction 

Each branch of knowledge, be it one of Science, Technology or Art, began 
with a small number of concepts and facts. Man, who is by nature a mental 
being, has been gradually adding further to the known ideas by his observations, 
experiments and inferences. . Each branch has thus accumulated and grown into 
a large body of knowledge. When the proliferation of ideas grew beyond limits, 
man began to correlate them. He attempted to explore the underlying princi¬ 
ples that explain the inter-relations between the different phenomena and also 
those principles that unify and govern them. While each phenomenon was 
governed by a specific principle, a few principles were found to be all-pervasive, 
so to say, within each branch, by virtue of being primordial in their nature. 
Thus a few basic laws came to be enunciated in each branch of knowledge. 

1 Library Science 

The position in Library Science is no exception. The large body of facts that 
have grown from the time of Assyrian clay tablets to tlie modern microcarding 
developments, from the first revolution initiated by Melvil Dewey by his Decimal 
Classification to the modern concepts of facet, phase and zone analysis of 
Ranganathan, are all found to be influenced and governed by a few fundamental 
principles of laws, wherever use and service of recorded knowledge is practised 
and is of paramount importance. These basic laws are five in number. They 
appear to be so elemental and obvious and yet they were least followed. They 
are so simple and yet they so profoundly influence and have complete sway over 
all the do mains of Library Science. These laws were enunciated in 1928 
by Dr S R Ranganathan, who has elevated Librarianship to the level of a dis¬ 
cipline in all its branches and secured recognition for it as a science so that the 
laws are rightly called Five Laws of Library Science. 

2 Five Laws 

The Five Laws of Library Science arc as follows: 
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1 Books are for Use 

2 Every Reader his Book 

3 Every Book its Reader 

4 Save the Time of the Reader 

5 Library is a Growing Organism 

Within the limits of a small article, it is not possible to describe completely the 
scope and influence of these basic laws on all the domains of Library Science 
Therefore, in the foregoing, each law is taken one by one and only some aspects 
of Its influence on the collection, organization and service are given 


3 First Law 

The First Law ‘Books are for use’ serves to brmg out—clearly that mere collec¬ 
tion of books in the library is not to be an end in itself It must be remembered 
that books are collected for the purpose of enabling the people to read them 
Mere voluminous collection of the books is useless, if they are not utilised by the 
people They are not there to make every entrant wonder and sigh over the 
huge collection Secondly a librarian is not expected to waste the resources on 
very costly and rare books Only such of those books which will arouse a 
natural desire for reading and which will make pleasant reading should find 
a place in a library. Besides, such books must be carefully safeguarded also 
Old, worn-out and seasonal books are to be weeded out periodically 


4 Second Law 

The Second Law “Every reader his book” indicates what books a library should 
buy This implies that the library should be conversant with the needs of its 
clientele It should have an idea of their occupations so that it might be able 
to provide facilities to improve their knowledge in the fields in which they are 
already interested This is the primary duty of a library A school library 
should contain not only the prescribed text-books but also all other useful 
reference and relevant books m various branches of learning “The curiosity 
of children knows no bounds” Similarly a pubhc library should also contain 
books of general interest as well as informative literature As “Books are for 
all”, and “As the interests of the people vary in multitudinous ways”, all 
useful boolB of aU branches of knowledge should be found in a public libiary 
Then only every mdividual will feel that his interest has not been overlooked 
and thus wiU make maximum use of that library 

Glassies required by the acadermcally bent scholars should find proper place 
along with the popular books written in a simple style to attract the attention 
of the neohterates In the melee, our children’s mterests should not be lost sight 
of Books m bold type and thick paper should be made available to children. 
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5 Third Law 

Tile Third Law “Every boolc its reader” points out that ultunately the hook 
IS meant for the reader and not for filling the stack room. Books cannot reach 
the hands of the readers of their own accord So it is the duty of the librarian 
to bring the readers into contact with books If books were to speak, they will 
mock at the librarian who does not do this duty and condemn hrm as a villain 
who separates the lover (reader) from his lady love, the book. Therefore, the 
librarian should take care to draw the attaiUon of the readers to those valuable 
books which lie unused and uncared for; besides, he must give prompt publicity 
to new arrivals of books This could be done by inserting a notification in the 
press or by periodical circulars, notices and other similar devices In addition, 
he can also contact the students, workers and members of various associations 
also, through the authorities concerned and post them with the latest informa¬ 
tion This aspect of publicity is to be given greater importance m India than 
in other countries, for here m our country, the reading habit is yet in the forma¬ 
tive stage Of course, this is a difficult task calhng for immense enthusiasm, 
patience, sympathy, perseverence and hope on the part of the librarian 

6 Fourth Law 

The Fourth Law, “Save the timeofthereader”, urges that thelibranan should 
retam the custom of those who visit the library at least once He should not 
lose his clientele, how is this to be done The best course would be to devise 
methods saving the time of the reader, by enabling him to choose the books he 
needs promptly and quickly To avoid any delay in the choice of the book, 
a reference librarian should immediately rush to the help of the reader, by getting 
to know his interests, and guiding him properly He should be gentle and 
kind in his approach to the reader He must have the tact of a salesman, 
endowed with a sincerity of purpose and sense of service The reader should 
be led to the shelf in which he can find the book he needs Thus the reader is 
brought into contact with the books The mam purpose of a library is to 
benefit the public by enabling them to improve their knowledge and satisfy their 
intellectual curiosity and this salient aspect should not be forgotten by any 
library authority at any time 

Those who come to the library should not feel that they are being unnecessarily 
delayed there They should not feel bored by the time the books reach their 
hands The zeal and the curiosity of the reader must be whetted by the 
library staff and this means prompt personal service. The time at the disposal 
of the reader could be saved in many ways This is best done by—“Open 
access” system adopted m the various libraries today. Under this system books 
are not kept imder lock and key. On the other hand, they are placed m open 
racks, thus mvitmg the reader and almost entiemg him to read. The reader is 
free to choose any book and read it there, as m his home. Besides, he can take 
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it from the library also by becoming a member Moreover, after the introduc¬ 
tion of the ticket system the unnecessary delay caused in entering the particulars 
of a loaned book on a register etc, is also avoided All that a reader has to 
do IS to go to the rack that contams the book he needs, take it out, and place it 
at the issue counter along with the Borrower’s ticket and then take the book out 
It will be exchanged for the ticket 

To facihtate the reader to select the book quickly, the book should be arranged 
in a classified sequence on the stacks Books dealing vath a particular subject 
with correct call numbers assigned to them should all be found arranged com¬ 
pactly in consecutive rows This arrangement saves the readers’ time con¬ 
siderably 

Next comes the library catalogue Dr S R Ranganathan observes that the 
catalogue *‘Must be so constructed as to further the use of books, help every 
reader to find his books and save the time of the reader”. The readers might 
just remember the author and not the book, or else any other detail, like the 
name of the editor, or the collaborator, or the compiler or the translator or the 
commentator Therefore, the catalogue must be prepared with various 
headings in such a detailed manner as to give entries of titles, authors, editors, 
subjects, etc, with counter refeiences, which will enable the reader to tiace the 
book quickly 


7 Fifth Law 

The Fifth Law viz “Library is a growing organism” is somewhat diffeient 
from the other laws The number of readers will definitely be on the increase 
in any library To some extent there must be a proportionate expansion in the 
number of books made available in the library Similarly, the number of 
staff members must also be correspondingly increased Therefore when a 
building IS erected for a library, we must bear in mind to allow enough space 
for its future growth At least the foundation must be strong enough for erecting 
superstructures 

These Five Laws should never be forgotten by library authorities Finally, 
the library building must also be attractive, kept neat and tidy The building 
must be free from echo It must be spacious enough to accommodate a suffi¬ 
ciently large number of readers Seating and lighting arrangements must be 
satisfactory and perfect Adequate moving space must be left between chairs 
and tables The place where the books are arranged in rows must enable 
readers to pass by without difficulty The top-most row of books must be easily 
accessible and there must be various guide cards in proimnent places to guide to 
the books on different subjects arranged on the stacks Above all, the library 
staff must receive all persons who visit the library in a pohte and courteous 
manner and render them all help for making full and possible use of the library 
This human touch will help the growth of libraries as nothing else can do 

Although many have written on the philosophy of library service, it has been 
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given to Dr S R Ranganathan to admirably reduce this into five fundamental 
Laws which indeed constitute the very essence of library service. 
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Implications of the Five Laws of 
Library Science 

Gian Chand 

1 Dr Ranganathan’s Goatributioii 

Dr Ranganathan’s contribution towards the development of Library Science 
is unparalleled. He has not only evolved a system of classification, the Colon 
Classification, which aims at perfection in every respect but has also written 
a number of valuable books and articles on different aspects of Library Science. 
One of his outstanding contributions towards the efficiency of library service 
is his summing up of the principles of efl&cient library service in the form of 
“Five Laws of Library Science’*. If librarians keep these laws in view and 
endeavour to put them into practice in the spirit in which they are meant, the 
library service can improve considerably. These laws serve as a guide to 
the librarian in making his library an ideal one, not only in respect of his 
outward appearance but also in respect of the services it has to perform. It 
is not intended in this article to enunciate these laws in detail, but an effort 
is made to describe the significance of these laws briefly so as to refresh the 
minds of librarians about the urgency and importance of these laws and to 
impress upon them the necessity of always keeping them in view during their 
day to day work. 


2 Five Laws 


The five Laws formulated by Dr Ranganathan are: 

1 Books are for use; 

2 Every reader his book; 

3 Every book its reader; 

4 Save the time of the reader; and 

5 Library is a growing organism. 

These Laws were first formxilated by Dr Ranganathan in 1928, although 
they were entmciated in detail by him in 1931 in his book Five laws of library 
science. These laws cover all aspects which the librarian has to care for, e g 
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library building, library equipment, pubhcity, book sdlection, classification, 
cataloguing etc Now let me take these laws individually. 


3 First Law 

The bigness of a library lies not only so much m the number of volumes it 
possesses, but in the use to which its collection is put Thus the hbrarians 
should try to encourage liberal or rather imregistered use of books He should 
provide inducements for the readers to come to the library freely and to maVf» 
use of the books collected in the library This can be achieved by the following 
steps 

(i) Publicity ■ The librarian should give fair pubhcity about the services 
offered by his library He should also publicise new additions to the hbrary 
so as to inform his clientele to what new material has been acquired. Latest 
arrivals should be displayed In specialised libraries it will be useful to 
prepare abstracts of publications and articles and circulate them among the 
clientele 

(m) Building: The library building should be attractive Its interior too 
should present a neat and healthy appearance There should be proper hght- 
ing and ventilation 

{ill) Equipment. The library equipment should be neat and attractive. 
The book racks should not be very high, they should not be more than 1' —3" 
high so that the reader’s eye can easily reach the topmost shelf while standmg 
on the floor The Reading Room should be attractive and the chairs should 
be suitable for continuous sitting for long periods There should preferably 
be separate arrangement for those engaged in serious study, e g research 
scholars 

{w) Regulations Regulations should be so made and interpreted that 
readers can use the books freely 

(i») Open Access Access to the library shelves should be unrestricted so that 
the readers can go to the shelf and pick out the book most suitable 

{vi) Co-operation of Library Staff' Staff should be genial towards the reader 
and should always be ready to help the reader 


4 Second Law 

This law emphasises that the library should have in stock all that its chentele 
is expected to demand The hbranan and the members of the book-selection 
committee should know the subject fields, m which the clientele of the hbrary 
is mterested Books should be procured keeping m view all the classes of 
readers, e g from the elementary to the advanced. 
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5 Third Law 

The librarian should see that every book in the library is used It is the 
duty of the librarian to do everything necessary to get readers every book 
He should bring to the notice of the prospective readers the arrival of new books 
and should also bring to the notice of probable leaders the books which have 
not been used for long periods. Not only should the new arrivals be displayed, 
but the old neglected or forgotten books should also be displayed occasionally 
Proper cataloguing can also help in the use of the books A classified cata¬ 
logue, with analytical entries for all the hidden subjects in a book, will go a long 
way in this direction 

This law gives some advice about book-selection also Books which are not 
likely to be demanded by readers should not be selected foi procurement 

Open access can also help a lot in this respect In open access the reader 
can come across books which he would not have cared to select from the 
catalogue 


6 Fourth Law 

Books should be made available to the reader without delay This is the law 
which really puts to test the efficiency of the library The method of classifica¬ 
tion, cataloguing, issuing of books, proper shelving of books etc all play an 
important role in saving the time of the reader 

61 Classification 

(t) Books should be classified as quickly as possible after accessioning, so 
that the books go to the shelves without any time lag Effort should be made 
to make a book available to the readers within a week of its arrival 

(w) The system of classification adopted in a library should be such as can 
serve readers of all classes It should enable one to distinguish between ele¬ 
mentary books, advanced books and books of intermediate coverage on any 
subject In a specialised library, that system of classification should be adopted 
which enables literature on the minutest aspects of a subject to be indexed 
properly The Colon Classification evolved by Dr Ranganathan and the 
Umversal Decimal Classification are both well-suited for the specialised 
libraries 


62 Cataloguing 

The catalogumg should be done systematically so that the reader can pick 
out quickly what he wants. A classified catalogue, with separate author, subject 
and title catalogues will be found more useful than a dictionary catalogue, 
particularly so in the case of specialised libraries. Analytical entries should 
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be made for all subjects dealt with in a book but not apparent from the title of 
the book 


63 Chargino IMethods 

The method of issuing^ of books and receiving them when returned should be 
such that not only the reader does not have to spend much time at the charging 
or discharging counter but the library staff too also takes the least possible time 
in compiling his record Any of the two commonly known methods of charging 
le the Newark method or the Browne method, can be used with necessary 
modifications suited to the requirements of mdividual libraries- 

64 Shelving 

The books should be so arranged on the shelves that not only can they be 
found out easily, but the reader interested m a particular subject should be able 
to find them together A classified arrangement accordmg to subjects is therefore 
preferable 


65 Open Access 

Open access saves not only the time of the reader but saves the librarian 
also a lot of work 


7 Fifth Law 

Library is an ever-expanding organisation The growth is of three kinds— 
growth in size, growth in the number of readers, and the growth in staff 

71 Growth in Size 

Every library grows in size with the acquisition of new material A newly 
started library has to grow in size rapidly because to serve its clientele fully it 
has to equip itself as quickly as possible with all the books required to serve its 
clientele, but when the library has attained a degree of adulthood, the growth 
will naturally be slow Unlimited growth creates many problems, the most 
serious being the finding of adequate space and staff The hbrary building 
should be planned on a long term basis, takmg into account the normal expected 
expansion for say about 20 years. There should be a linut beyond which a 
library should not be allowed to grow Efforts should therefore be made to 
control the growth in size by continuously weedmg out old and no longer 
wanted books. 
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72 Growth in the Number of Readers 

The growth in the number of readers shows how popular is the library and 
how well It IS serving its clientele. Growth in membership does not depend 
merely on the number of books available m the library but chiefly on the services 
offered by the library The membership can continue to grow rapidly even 
if the growth in size of the library has become slow, provided the services offered 
by the library are to the liking of the readers The librarian should therefore 
make every effort to make the library services easily available to the readers 
and to publicise the activities of the library to attract more readers 

73 Growth in Staff 

With the growth in size and growth in the membership there has to be 
corresponding growth in the staff Efficiency of the library services can be 
maintained only if there is adequate staff The library authorities should 
therefore see to it that adequate staff is provided Dr Ranganathan has, for 
this purpose, evolved a staff strength formula which can be usefully adopted to 
the needs of all libraries 
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CHAPTER K1 


What is A Library 

A G Solomon 

0 Libraries in the Past 

A LIBRARY by itself is an educational institution. It is a school of self education. 
In the ancient past the teacher taught by word of mouth. Man was the book. 
Though language was the means of communication there was no means of 
preserving his thoughts. Slowly he began to evolve the written language. 
He carved pictures on wood and stones and evolved the alphabet. He wrote 
on clay tablets, papyrus and palm leaves. They were made into books and 
they were collected and preserved in libraries. A library may be defined as a 
collection of books. 

01 Library with Conventional Books 

The invention of printing in the earlier centuries made production of books 
easy. Yet the idea of collection and preservation was deep rooted in the minds 
of the people. When books were rare and difficult to produce this tendency 
might have developed and the libraries became merely store houses of books. 
The librarian was particular about preserving and safeguarding the books. 
He was a bar at one stage, between the reader and the book. 

02 Social Purpose 

As the technique of printing improved books were produced in thousands. 
People began to understand the value of books and the publishers had the 
readers in mind and the main aim was to make profit. A book shop is also a 
collection of books but the collection is made for profit. A library is also a 
collection of books; the collection is made not for profit but for a social purpose. 
It is for the use of the contemporaries and for posterity. A library is a collec¬ 
tion of books for use. 


1 Definitiott 

It was the definition recorded in the J^ew English dictionary published in 1901, 
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that made explicit reference to the users forming a factor in libraries It gave 
the followmg definition. “A library is a public institution charged with the 
care of collection of books and the duty of making them accessible to those who 
require the use of them ” This definition makes the user only a permissible 
factor 


2 Laws of Library Science 

The purpose of collection of books was vaguely understood A library is a 
collection of books for use What is meant by use was thoroughly investigated 
by Dr Ranganathan and formulated into principles for its application in his 
Five Laws of Library Science 
Books are for use, 

Every reader his or her book. 

Every book its reader. 

Save the time of the reader, and 
A library is a growing organism 

21 Impucations op the First Law 

The implications of the first law that books are for use led to open access 
system There must be no bar between the reader and his book, he must have 
full and free access to the collection The objection was about the loss of books 
It IS a negligible factor when compared to the enormous increase in the use of 
books If there is a heavy loss of books the matter must be mvestigated and 
the cause for the loss found out and action taken The implications of the 
first law resulted in a change m the technique of classification, cataloguing, 
shelf arrangement and admimstration 

22 Implications or the Second Law 

The conception that every reader his or her book led to a complete change 
in attitude m this age of democracy Books are not for a few, not foi the rich 
nor for the older Books are for the poor, children, men and women, research 
scholar, the professional and non-professional, the blind, the rural and urban 
people and for all The second law made the books get mto every corner of the 
village and town and into every part of the coimtry Madras state was the 
first in India to undertake legislation to provide books for the public It was 
due to the vision and mspiration of Dr S R Ranganathan that such a legisla¬ 
tion could be brought about m this country Now similar legislative acts are 
passed m several states 

23 Impucations of the Third Law 

The third law, every book its reader, is very important Every book must 
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find its reader A book not used is a waste A real enquiry must be TnaH«» 
mto this problem. Many books, even the latest additions are not used. Some 
books are never handled except by the dusting peon. Though having the same 
general headmg some books may be above or below one’s standard. We have 
to stratify the reader as well as books and evaluate how many are really used. 
It IS the books that are not used that worries the hbrarxan In spite of the aids 
of classified catalogue, analytics, reference help and pubheity, books do not 
find their reader 


24 Implications of the Fourth Law 

The fourth law, save the time of the reader, has resulted in a thorough change 
in the technique of library administration and in methods of findmg informa¬ 
tion quickly. Time is money and if we save the time, it saves money for the 
reader, the staff and for the admimstration The changes brought m 
catalogue, classification, issue methods, open access and administration techm- 
ques have helped the imphcations of the fourth law 

25 Implications of ttie Fifth Law 

The fifth law that the hbrary is a growmg organism is the result of the use 
made of the library As the hbrary is used books will be added contmuously 
and there will be need to add to equipment, buildmg, staff etc. 

3 Documents and Libraries 

The implications of the five laws of library science leads us to higher levels 
A library is the treasure house of knowledge as contained in a collection of docu¬ 
ments There is change in the very termmology. Books are called documents 
A document is embodied thought There are macro documents and micro 
documents, their meaning loosely fixed by convention Ordinarily a book 
greater in si7e than a pamphlet may be said to embody macro-thought So 
also a pamphlet, an article in a periodical, a section of the book, a picture or a 
map may be said to embody micro-thought Besides documents consist of 
documents conventional and non-conventional, the conventional type consists 
of books, periodicals, braille, music sheet, manuscripts etc and the non-conven- 
tional are the microfilms, micro cards, sound-records, taUae reels and others. 
They are all instruments for transmitting knowledge and libraries aie treasure 
houses of knowledge 


31 Open Sesame 

The term treasure house of knowledge brings to one’s nund Ruskin’s “Klings* 
Treasuries” and the society so numerous and so gently. Kings and Statesmen 
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ling ering patiently to be heard. The librarian has his own “open sesame” 
for throwing open this great treasure They are classification, catalogue, 
reference work, documentation and administrative techniques 

4 CSlassificatioiiists 

The most difficult task is the designing of a classification scheme and it has been 
accomplished only by a few in the whole world Among these noteworthies 
may be mentioned Melvil Dewey, Charles Ammie Gutter, James Duff Brown 
and India’s pride Dr S R Ranganathan with his Colon Classification These 
persons who design a classification scheme are called classificationists and others 
who do the classification work based on a scheme are called classifiers 

41 Classification Schemes 

It was Melvil Dewey, the genius, who made the first systematic attempt at 
classification His classification is called Decimal Classification because decimal 
was the notation used to meet the expansion of knowledge without dislocating 
previous number His scheme was not adequate and others began to construct 
their own systems. These are of two types—enumerative and analytico-synthetic 
Dewey Decimal Classification and a few others belong to the enumerative type 
because the numbers have been worked out fully The Universal Decimal 
scheme and the Colon classification belong to the second type In the Colon 
classification readymade class numbers are not assigned to topics The 
schedules contain certam standard units corresponding to standard pieces in a 
meccano apparatus and by combining the classes the class numbers of all topics 
are constructed 


42 Fundamental Categories 

In library classification one has to consider the theory of knowledge classi¬ 
fication as well as the theory of book classification The universe of knowledge 
includes all knowledge past, present and future, known and unknown So 
the universe of knowledge has to be considered as univeise of classes rather 
, than as universe of entities Besides books as containers of knowledge have their 
special problems There is vital connection between these two The universe 
of knowledge is vast and unrelated It is the plane of the philosopher and 
It has to be brought under some system In the metaphysical sphere, it is 
similar to Plato’s theory of Ideas One may not go to that extent in library 
classification Dr S R Ranganathan, the philosopher librarian, has brought 
all classes of knowledge under five fundament^ categories Time, Space, Energy, 
Matter and Personality In the empirical sphere the categories could be 
apphed to knowledge contained m books. Even Plato in spite of his theory of 
Ideas divided thought mto physics, ethics, and logic Dr Ranganathan is 
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also moving towards the discovery of primodel classes which are fundamental 
and may change only in detail 


43 Facet akd Phase Analysis 

The Colon scheme after spreading out the mam classes gives statement about 
the characteristics to be used for division and the rules for combining them 
The Colon is the symbol used when one characteristic ends and another begins 
Thus each part is allowed to develop fully foi itself There is hospitality in 
arrays and chains and modulation effected on principles The classification 
takes note not only of the subjects but also the attitude The subject of the 
book consists of layers of ideas folded together which Dr Ranganathan calls 
lammation and they are peeled oflF by Facet Analysis, based on fimdamental 
categories which manifest themselves in the same subject m different rounds and 
levels Besides theie are some subjects which have close affimty with other 
subjects which he calls “loose assembly” Their i elation is worked out by 
Phase Analysis 


44 Other Techniques 

Each of the analysis has its own symbol Dissection with Octave notation, 
denudation with decimal fraction notation, facet with facet notation and loose 
assemblage with phase notation The eight devices also give the Colon Classi¬ 
fication gieat flexibility and hospitality The notation is vital to the scheme 
The whole field of knowledge is analysed into three planes, the plane of idea, 
the plane of language and the plane of notation The result of the analysis 
is coextensivenesb of knowledge which is not achieved in any other scheme 
The depth classification helps the classification even of the micro-thought 


5 Among the Immortals 

This type of self-perpetuatmg schemes are mainly associated with the name 
of Dr S R Ranganathan Bernard I Palmer writes, “While most students are 
aware that Dr Ranganathan has produced the Colon Glassification, very few 
realize that the understanding of prmciples which has sprung from this scheme 
IS probably of far gpreater importance than the scheme itself Dr Ranganathan 
claims to have succeeded in analysmg the infinite variety of human knowledge 
in term of five fundamental concepts—Matter, Space, Energy, Time and Per¬ 
sonality Some of these, he says, are present in some form in all subjects- 
This IS not all, however, he was the first to attempt (and here he undoubtedly 
succeeded) to separate the characteristics used for division, thus allowmg the 
division of a class to proceed along two or more lines of division at one and 
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the same time Palmer has placed him among the “immortals of our profes¬ 
sion ” 


6 Gatalogpoing 

Another sesame that opens the treasuries of knowledge is the catalogue The 
reader is interested in specific subjects and the catalogue must spread before 
him the resources in helpful sequence A catalogue aims to help every reader 
to find his book and every book its reader There are two types of catalogues, 
the umpartite Dictionary Catalogue and the bipartite Classified Catalogue 
The Classified Catalogue is more popular There are codes for arranging 
the entries of the catalogue and Dr Ranganathan was the first to compile the 
complete code of a classified catalogue The catalogue consists of different 
facets—author, title, specific subject, cross reference, serial and analytics One 
book one entry was the order of the day once but now it has resulted in many 
entries to throw open the tresisure house of knowledge The ordmary reader 
knows about the author, title and subject entires, but he may not be aware of 
the cross references which connect the related subjects and the analytics which 
analyse the macro-thought mto micro-thought and take the reader to deeper 
levels of thought. The analytics must even lead to the index contained in the 
books for specific topics The analytics and directions to the index of books 
will vary according to local conditions 

7 Reference service 

But the catalogue cannot be the guide, friend and philosophei They are 
mute entities only. The librarian has to help the reader even after getting into 
the open shelves. The information may not be suitable to his needs What 
exactly he needs the reader is unable to specify immediately, the problem may 
be too wide or too narrow and it is the reference librarian who after politely 
questioning his need is able to suggest the proper location of the information 
The reference librarian like a salesman must know his wares, the books, as 
well as the reader He must be able to suggest the right book to the right reader, 
at the right time m the right manner Besides he has to make ready reference 
and long range reference slips and maintain the reference cabinet 

8 Docnunentatioii. 

Another aspect that the hbrary is a treasure house of knowledge is regarding 
documentation work and documentation service which have to deal in an 
eshaustive and pinpointed manner the nascent micro-thought m the articles in 
periodicals for specialists and research scholars Their research production 
to the sum total of knowledge and thus libraries are not merely treasure house 
of knowledge but extend the firontiers of knowledge 
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81 Power-House of EInowleuge 

Even, this definition of a hbrary as a treasure house of knowledge as contained 
in a collection of documents is not satisfiictory. It is static m conception. A 
better difinition will be a library is a power-house of knowledge It is more 
dynamic m its content Dr Ranganathan writes “a hbrary is a kmd of social 
power-station where the xmnds of the members of the community are energised 
The thought energy which lies locked up m a potential state m books is trans¬ 
formed by hbranans mto a kmetic state which can stimulate the mmds of 
readers mto helpful activity Thus hbranes represent transformation of 
energy ” He compares it to an electro-magnet An electro-magnet is a piece 
of soft iron surrounded by a coil of wire through which electricity is passed 
The power and the value of the electro-magnet lie neither m the core of the soft 
iron nor m the coil of the wire, nor in the electric current severally. They 
come mto existence only when the coil surrounds the core and the current 
passes through the coil 


82 The Trinity 

Similarly it is not the books alone, nor the reader nor the librarian that 
make the library It is the trmity of book, reader and librarian that constitutes 
a library The library becomes a power-house of knowledge only when all 
the three act together It is not the trmity of books, reader and librarian that 
constitutes the library but all of them interactmg on one another that results 
in the transformation of a library into a power-house of knowledge. The 
librarian is a dynanuc personality It is the personal element that gives vitality 
to the library. The librarian must know the book as well as the reader He 
must be the canvassing agent for the books which are mute entities helpless 
unless helped by the librarian He must know the readers and increase the 
number of readers by his sympathy, attention and scholarship He must meet 
the reader at all levels Besides he must be a specialist m his own field It 
is the librarian that makes the library and energises the community through 
the books Books make the real changes m the mmds of men The writings 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Karl Marx, Gandhi and others have brought about 
revolutions in this world Some books lead to discovery and mvention useful 
for mankind Some make the authors to write more books and the research 
scholars to produce somethmg origmal. There are some books which are 
immortal and some transform the character of mdividuals and society Books 
like the Bible establish Kingdom of God mi earth Thus the library is a social 
power-house where the mmds of the commumty are energised 

83 India on the Library Map 

The term library must not be confined to one’s own locahty. It must 
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comprise the knowledge contained m the libraries of the whole world The inter- 
lendmg of libraries will help to get any document anywhere in the world under 
international control This will take tune and the United Nations has to br ing 
the national and international organizations under its control and make it 
effective Dr S R Ranganathan is a member of many of these international 
organisations and by his genius, vision, scholarship and research, has placed 
India m the world map of Library Science 
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Importance of Library in a Developing Country 

Nur Elahi 

1 Role of a Library 

A LiBTXARV today is a very important institution. Its aim is to educate the 
illiterate, dispel their ignorance, and to give opportunities for further develop¬ 
ment to the educated. The contemporary notion of the library of today is 
fundamentally different from its old conception. In the past the library was 
considered to be merely a repository of books. Its use was restricted to a chosen 
few. The public had no access to the books. As a matter of fact the common 
man was so illiterate and ignorant that the written word was beyond his com¬ 
prehension. Therefore, in those days the main ideal was the preservation of 
books rather than their functional use. But this outlook is totally obsolete in 
our own times. The library has become an integral part of public education. 
It is an indispensable agency through which mass education is imparted on a 
universal scale. The object of the library is not to collect and preserve books 
but to promote the free use of books. Knowledge for every body is the slogan 
of this age of democracy. In view of the modem concept of the library we are 
naturally faced with the question what is then the social benefit that comes out 
of the library ? What is the social good that the library does to the community ? 
The answer is: it informs people, it inspires and provides an intellectual stimu¬ 
lus to the members of the community. This is the distinctive contribution 
which it makes for the service of the community. As a result of this change, 
the position and the work of the librarian have also imdergone a phenomenal 
change. He is today an essential factor in the implementation of an educational 
plan and for the social and cultural betterment of commimity the importance 
of his role today is indisputable and indispensable. 

2 Library Service 

The people of developing countries can easily understand this proposition by 
taking the example of Western nations. Even in social life both in villages 
and cities the people of the developing countries have no idea about the en¬ 
lightenment which is being broadcast by scientific and technical advancement 
of our age. Many countries which are at present the acknowledged leaders and 
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standard bearers of civilization were wallowing in ignorance and backwardness 
only a few decades back Take the case of Russia which m the era of Revolu¬ 
tion in 1917 was one of the most backward countries of Europe But wi thin 
a span of 45 years it has become a leader in the field of scientific and technolo¬ 
gical advancement This miracle has been achieved only by concerted efforts 
towards mass education Some of the more outstanding examples of supreme 
achievement in this field are those of Great Britain and U S A. Their entire 
progress can be attributed only to mass education on a universal scale It 
can be further illustrated by the fact that hbrary services in these days are 
considered to be an integral part of the diplomatic service The Americans 
have estabhshed their library and information centres m every coimtry where 
they have the diplomatic mission. The cham of the British Council Libraries 
IS another pertinent example to that effect In short, every coimtry tries to 
disseimnate social and cultural mfluence through the medium of Library 
Service 


3 Libraxy System 

Every Western country is today literally covered by a net-work of libraries 
reachmg out to the farthest nook and comer of the country. The library 
service is organized according to a master plan beginnmg from the top and 
enclosmg the most far fiung quarters within its frame-work There are national 
libraries at the top The state libraries and town libraries serve urban areas 
while district libraries serve the rural sections of the community These 
libraries reach the innermost recesses of the country through mobile vans 

4 Developing Country 

This IS high time that people m a developing country should also devise a 
hbrary system with a district library mamtaining a mobile service to take books 
to people m the villages The district library should be linked up with the 
town hbraries, which should work m coordmation with the provincial library 
The provincial hbrary should further be integrated with the national hbrary 
The mtroduction of a hbrary system on a country-wide basis and establishment 
of community centres have specified importance for such a country for promotmg 
the growth of the commumty A hbrary should be a genmne centre for adult 
educational activities Nothmg in the field of national reconstruction can be 
accomplished ruilcss some definite and determined efforts are made towards 
the education of the masses 


5 Readmg Material 

When once such hbranes have been established and community centres set 
up, one would be fiiced with the question of providmg suitable readmg material 
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In some countries there is an inordinate enqihasis on the production of" text- 
hoohs ■written for students in schools and colleges. On the other hand there is 
a lamentable scarcity of popular literature for the masses. If we look into the 
social and moral conditions of masses in these countries seriously and survey 
the prospects of an educational renaissance on a country-'wide basis we can 
affirm ■unhesitatingly that people can become hterate only if organized and large- 
scale production of books on all the various phases of national life which affect 
the well-bemg of the citizen, is taken m hand. There is an imperative need 
for books ■written in a simple, direct and attractive style on topics hVe rehgion, 
pohtics, economics, agriculture, handiarafts, health, hygiene and games 
Such books should be prepared in the na'tive lar^[uage of each country They 
should be in consonance with the mental level and standards of the masses 
Fiction and story books have a ■wide popular appeal but they are not very 
helpful m raising the intellectual and moral standards The librarian must 
not only ■understand books but must also understand the community ■with 
which he has to deal ■with 


6 Audio-Visual Aids 

A spacious and well-eqiupped auditorium constitutes an integral part of a 
public library today It should mamtam a secrtion of audio--visual aids ■with 
projectors, tape recorder and radiogram It should also organise exhibitions 
and arrange for public lectures, seminars and panel discussions. Services like 
these would meet more than one purpose They would transform the hbrary 
into a radiating centre of light and learning and "they would save the audience 
from the drudgery of book reading although it has specific benefits of its own 
Secondly it can be an asset to the publicity of the library itself The reader 
who feels rather lukewarm in -visitmg the library -will certainly experience some 
kmd of excitement for the audio-'visual and the auditorium section of the library 
The new experience would help in stimulating and strengthening m the long 
run his reading aptitude as well 


7 Mobile Service 

Library service can be developed in several other directions as well and one 
of -them IS its extension service Instead of circumscnbmg its activities ■within 
the four walls of the library, it can go out to the comm'umty and serve distant 
places through a mobile van and a deposit station. Under a well planned 
system of hbrary service areas may be demarcated for each pubhc hbiary where 
mobile ■umts can insit ■the locahties which are not ■withm a manageable distance 
from the central hbrary. This system has been adopted ■with considecable 
success in many Asian coxmtnes’ and such projects can ■yield eq^ually beneficnal 
result m others. 
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8 Requirements of Ch.ild.ren 

We should also give consideration to the needs and requirements of children 
in the public libraries If a hbrary habit is cultivated at an earher stage in 
hfe. It would be a life long asset to them They cannot outlive its great impact 
and deep impression It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that each pubhc 
library should introduce some special features to attract the maximum atten¬ 
tion of children and to reclaim them from the unhealthy pursuits which cripple 
and deform their personality There can be a cultural section for children in 
the library where they can be provided with books, some indoor games like 
toys and meccanoes and various other games They will help in providing 
opportunities for their creative and recreational urge Story hours and puppet 
shows may also be arranged for the benefit of the children These progresses 
may prove also convement to the parents who can hardly find enough time 
for the development of the socio-cultural background of their children out of 
the relentless routine of their daily occupations A public library could provide 
free service to them in this respect 

91 Library Service 

A word about the duties and the status of the Librarian of a public library 
will not be out of place at this stage I hope I would not be accused of an 
over-estimation when I say that librarians should possess a high rank among 
the architects of a community At present they have neither a social status 
nor the required professional prospects which could prove a real incentive 
for their work On the other hand if the librarians have a genuine desire to 
be included among the benefactors of community they should take “Service” 
as their motto and mission m hfe I use the word “Service” with all emphasis 
Because it is not only the collection of books which makes library big and 
really useful mstitution I feel it is the “Service” which is the essence of 
librarianship 


92 Re-Discovery of Past History 

All those countries which are now bracketed as developing countries need 
not adopt the modern concept of hbranes as something innovatory or borrowed 
from the West From Mediterranean to Chma and southward to Indo- 
Ghina and Indonesia, there were m the past many flounshmg centres of civiliza¬ 
tion The historical records of these civihzations provide an eloquent testimony 
to the iact that libraries and umversities were always given a high place m the 
cultural set up of the countries of these regions. Some of the fiixst hbranes 
established were m Messopotamia There were umversities and hbranes in. 
the Indo-Pak subcontinent and similar centres are recorded m the history of 
all Asian countnes Thus for the people of these developmg countries, hbrary 
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service is only meant re-discovery of an important chapter of their past history 
and adapting it under changed circumstances for the good of the common 
people 


93 Survival of Democracy 

In modern times, the need and necessity of a really dynamic and effective 
library service, is further manifested by the nse and spread of democratic 
institutions in these countries. Democracy is an ahen institution and for its 
proper cultivation and entity a specific type of chmate of opimon has to be 
developed- Education is the only panacea for this. Without education of 
the masses, democracy is bound to be a failure What hbranes can do for the 
Tpasg education has already been pointed out and need not be repeated 

94 International Go-operation 

In the end it will not be out of place to mention that all the developing 
countnes have hmited resources, and a highly developed library system is fairly 
expensive Such an inability, however, can be remedied by mutual co-opera¬ 
tion of the countnes concerned Plans like Colombo Plan can be formulated 
under which there can be a constant interchange of experts among various 
countries They can exchange information and even provide each other books 
and material. 
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Philosophy of Librarianship 

Jang Bahadur Khanna 

1 Recorded Knowledge 

Libraries have been the ’ storehouses of man’s boldest thoughts, his highest 
aspirations, his wisdom, wit, knowledge and art since the times of the earliest 
civilizations. The book, whedier made of clay, papyrus, parchment or paper, 
has always kept thought alive, kindling new ideas even in periods of apparent 
cultural stagnation. Preservation of the written records of the past and present 
has always been vital to society and becomes increasingly so as science, philo¬ 
sophy, literature, the arts and the social sciences explore new frontiers. Without 
them man’s knowledge would be reduced to only the small portion of the total 
which he could learn from people within the range of his own hearing, and our 
culture as well as civilization would soon vanish. The custody of these records 
must be entrusted to persons whose knowledge and devotion to their trust 
qualify for that responsibility. 


2 Librarianship 

Librarianship involves a dedication of spirit and intellect to the preservation 
of knowledge and the protection of free enquiry. The librarian becomes a 
servant to the scholar, scientist, investigator, student, general reader or any 
one who seeks knowledge. The concept of the librarian as a public servant 
whose function is to bring books and readers together, is a relatively new one 
which is introduced in India by the doyen of librarians and Father of Library 
Science in India, namely Dr S R Ranganathan who has evolved five golden 
principles of Library Science around which the entire work of the librarian 
revolves. Indian librarianship has made major contributions to popularise 
this concept not only in urban areas but in rural too through the saint’s band 
of worthy workers like S Das Gupta, P N Kaula, and others without whose 
selfless devotion this concept would have not got so much currency in Indian 
libraries as we find now. 


3 Discipline 

The discipline of librarianship demands intensive and continuous study and 
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an imaginative approach to the stimulating task of umting books with readers. 
This concept and philosophy of hbrary service requires of those who practise 
It not only a generous store of knowledge but ingenuity, and persistence in 
search, tireless apphcation, wide reading, sharp acumen, sympathy and 
patience, thoroughness and meticulous attention to detail The hbranan 
should be practical and economical and should love simplicity He must be 
fully eqmpped with the knowledge of methods of research-hand in the ways 
of creative readers, in whose service he spends his entire span of life. He 
should himself be able to engage in research to dive deep into the inner recesses 
of universe of knowledge because many of the problems he will encounter in 
his capacity as servant and helper to the thinker and creator can be solved only 
by ongmal investigation. Therefore, the hbranein is expected to possess in 
equal measure the attributes of the scholar and the educator. He must bear 
in mind the necessity and urgency of serving with equail care and devotion all 
of his library’s patrons accordmg to their requirements, from the knave reader 
to the erudite scholar The hbranans have the sacred duty of mculcatmg a 
spirit of dedication for service among the library staff which will insure the wise 
discharge of the varied responsibihties and would provide, thus, incentive to 
promote research m the principles and methods by which hbraries can most 
effectively perform their functions 

4 Librarians 

The librarians should be young persons of exceptional intelhgence, character 
and vision so that they can successfully tackle the multiple problems and 
responsibilities of hbrary service with maturity, understanding and imagina¬ 
tion He must be thoroughly imbibed with and tutored in the fundamental 
values of culture so that he can develop the quahties of maturity, leadership 
and the power of broad comprehension of library’s significance for the cultural 
institutions of the modern era The actions of librarians of the present century 
can have the utmost effect on future generations. In the continuing struggle 
of ideas throughout the world, the canons of impsirtizJ enquiry and free 
thought are constantly being tested Hence the hbranans have a pious duty 
to both present and future generations to preserve and make readily available 
all the treasures of knowledge, ideas and view pomts so that freedom of enquiry 
may be maintained for the present generation and for posterity 
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Librarianship : A Science or an Art? 

H K Majumdar 

1 Emphasis on Science 

The post-renaissance period is, in fact, the period of science. Trends of human 
minds were all diverted to explore the mysteries of nature resulting in mighty 
discoveries to their maximum benefits. Men have practised to observe every 
phenomenon of nature with scientific acumen and thus it has placed men in a 
very advantageous position to learn the secrets of nature. Science is harnessed 
to the service of our everyday life. Consequently, it has almost become a 
fashion to term every phenomenon of life as a science. It is so done sometimes 
deliberately to enhance the prestige of the subject in these days of scientific 
achievements. It gives generally an impression as if the days of Arts are gone 
and past, and no glamour and dignity is associated with the term. Every 
fifty years back, so many sciences were not heard of. Some of them are really 
the outcome of human intellects and painstaking investigations, but some are 
in fact the offshoots of human ingenuity in terminology. All the subjects asso¬ 
ciated with our day to day use are getting used to be termed as Science. It is 
no wonder if in near future Art itself is termed as Science of Arts. Deep investi¬ 
gations to find out the frenzy may likely lead us to the conclusion that Science 
has become the hero of the age for it is predominating over all the phenomena 
of our life. Today the Science is challenging the nature. Nature created the 
universe. Science created the Sputnik. Science has started creation—creation 
of space and matter. So the term itself has attained a sense of dignity and 
pride. We also do feel proud of enhancing the dignity of a subject by associa¬ 
ting with it the term science. 

11 Distinction with Art 

For all practical purposes, it is very difficult to distinguish between the science 
of a thing and the art of a thing. Barring very few subjects, the distinction is 
very delicate. Generally speaking, the process of doing is art', and the process 
ofknowing is foemre; and in these two processes of‘doing’ and ‘knowing’ many 
factors involve in common. They are so much interlinked that they some¬ 
times seem to be one and the same. 
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12 Meaning of Science 

Science means knowledge ascertamed by observation and experiment, 
critically tested, systematised and brought under general prmciples Dr Taylor 
writes, ‘ It IS quite clear that science has two mam objects—^to enable men to 
do, and to know The first was perhaps the earliest, for it would seem that 
the development of crafts may be traced to an earher period than, for example, 
can astronomical speculations, but in the modern experimental science of the 
years since 1660, both aspects have always been present and comple¬ 
mentary ” 

Every man is directly and vitally concerned with the science whether he 
knows It or not The history of science begins with the history of crafts made 
by the early man-like creatures Now, what does science actually do ^ It 
collects material and from them it establishes laws, theories and explanations. 
Dr Ranganathan in his Five laws of library science claims, “The formulation 
of the five laws has set the spiral of scientific method into action This justifies 
deeming library science to be a science ” 


2 Librariansliip 

Librarianship has its two aspects (1) Mechanical, and (2) Intellectual The 
mechanical aspect deals with the interpretation of the library stock and devices 
to the speedy service to the library users It includes cataloguing, classifica¬ 
tion, display and some other orgamsational methods The library staff are 
to follow some sets of rules (not laws) to maintain uniformity m all libraries 
and efficiency m service Despite best efforts, these rules are not uniformly 
followed in all the libraries over They are modified to suit the particular 
institutions The intellectual Eispect involves in all the processes that help 
assimilate knowledge This aspect is purely academic m nature It includes 
technical and general knowledge of the librarian and his staff, their keenness 
to help readers when they need it most, proper selection of books taken in view 
of the nature of the constituency Either of the aspects hardly demands scientific 
methods to be followed with The amount or degree of observation and 
experiment required to make library service efficient is always essential in 
day to day phenomenon of our life and this is all the more required even m 
arts Crafts which preceded science required some amount of observation 
and experiment before, to attain perfection fiom the pomt of view of utihty. 
If there is any law in hbrary administration, it is the law of convemence and 
It is supposed to vary from hbrary to hbrary Scientific laws are true every¬ 
where and everytime Under the given conditions, all the scientific laws are 
guaranteed to yield the same results In the case of hbrary science (^) it is 
not so the least. 
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3 Laws 

Laws are the rules of action established by authority, if they are not natural 
laws They are, in fact, some codes that guide our actions in the society as 
moral bemgs or in the field of science as the case may be Dr Ranganathan’s 
five laws are not laws in this sense They are some facts narrated—they are 
some bare truths observed and exposed m the light of the change in the pattern 
of our society and more correctly, the advancement of human faculties His 
five laws suggest expansive use of books, elimination of discrimination in users 
and throws hght on the growth of libraries Those pecuhar phenomena were 
prevalent m our society which was neither enhghtened nor liberal as it is to¬ 
day due to some circumstances which were beyond its contiol No laws were 
enforced in our society to remove those obstacles which Dr Ranganathan re¬ 
ferred to hjs first, second and third laws They disappeared like imsts witli 
the sun nsmg in the sky His fourth law emphasises on the point of quick 
service or, in other words, efiiaency of the hbrary service This particular 
phenomenon in the library economy was efficiently present even in 240 BG and 
with the advancement of technology, improvement on this score is more specta¬ 
cular today. 

His fifth law that the library is a growmg orgamsm is a simple but old obser¬ 
vation This pomt has already been dealt with at length (Majumdar) in the 
article‘Growth of a library^.’ Librarianship concerns with human minds which 
are very flexible by nature to observe and experiment with It is weUmgh im¬ 
possible to form an opimon about a man by observing his conduct at a given 
time A sensible man throughout his life can happen to commit a murder in a 
spur of moment It is bibliography, the only subject in Library economy, 
which involves some degree of scientific methods 

4 Library Science 

The Encyclopaedta of Itbrarumskip has devoted an arUcle of fairly good size on 
Education on Librananship The first school of Library economy in the USA 
was founded at Columbia m 1887 The first exaxmnation in Librananship 
was held in Britam by the Library Association in 1885 The comage of 
the word ‘Library Science’ is recent m ongpin The hbranan is required to 
show more skill and dexterity m catalogmng, classifying and displaying books 
and prompt service to the readers As already discussed, the other aspect 
of the hbrarianship is purely academic, no laws and methods can be of use to 
the librarian m devdopmg his personal faculties of wisdom and knowledge 
Science is a misnomer to out vocation. It is more an art than a science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Libraries in India: Yesterday and Today 

S SWAMINATHAN 
0 Library at Alexandria 

History records that Ptolemy founded a library at Alexandria in the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B G which served as a shrine to inspire the spiritual and intellectual life of 
Greece. This famous library containing 700,000 manuscripts, many unobtain¬ 
able elsewhere, perished when the ships anchored in the harbour were set 
to fire by Julius Caesar in the first century B G 

1 Libraries in Ancient India 

In India, unhappily, there are no records to throw light on the existence of 
libraries in the first few centuries of the Christian era comparable in magnitude 
to the Alexandrian library. However, Fahien, the intrepid Chinese pilgrim 
who spent six years in India collecting authentic Buddhist scriptures in the 
beginning of the 5th century A.D., refers in his Chronicle, A record of the Buddhist 
kingdoms, to a Jatavana monastery which was a chief place of Buddhist learning 
as having a library and reading room. 


11 Nalanda University Library 

Hiuen Tsang, the other Chinese Buddhist monk who followed in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor a couple of centuries later, sojourned in the Nalanda 
University and observed that monasteries were great seats of learning in India 
and had libraries which contained rare books. Likewise, I-tsing, the Chinese 
scholar who visited Nalanda thirty years after Hiuen Tsang, spent ten years 
there and in the splendid library attached to the University he got copied 
400 Sanskrit works comprising 500,000 verses. It is interesting to learn that 
the libraiy quarter was known as Dharma-Ganja (mart of knowledge) and 
three buildings housing the library as Ratnasagara (ocean of gems), Ratnodadhi 
(ocean of gems), and Ratnaranjaka (pleasing as gems or pleasing because it 
contained gems). 

In the 9th century, the Nalanda University enjoyed international reputation 
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2 Libraries during the Muslim Period 

During the !Muslim period, the growth and development of hbraries received 
considerable encouragement Fortunately, paper came to be used as wntmg 
material in the 12th century and this gave a great lilhp to book production 
in this period and the consequent enrichment of libraries The rulers them¬ 
selves were great lovers of books and some of them even owned private collec¬ 
tions Babar’s daughter, Gul-Badan Begum, was one such It is well known 
that Humayun tumbled from the balcony of his hbrary and ‘tumbled out of 
life ’ Akbar had zealously built a great library and had a large number of 
Sanskrit and other books translated into Persian to equip it. His favourite 
pastime was to have books he loved read to him Aurangzeb added to the 
Imperial Library at Delhi many Muslim theological works This hbrary, 
built up by the interest of many sovereigns through a long period of tone, 
was carried away to Persia by Nadir Shah when he sacked Delhi in 1739 The 
loss naturally resulted m a great set-back to educational progress m the country 


22 Under Bahamani 

Mohammad Gawan, minister of Mohammad Shah (1463-1482) of the 
Bahamani Dynasty of the Deccan, built at Bidar a college which is said to have 
possessed a library of thousands of volumes 

23 Library of Tipu 

After the fall of Senngapatam m 1799 and the death of Tipu Sultan, his 
property was sold by public auction for the benefit of the captors, but his valu¬ 
able library was ordered to be preserved entire with the exception of a few 
manuscripts which were selected and sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Marquis Wellesley oidered that 
the library should be transferred to Fort William in Calcutta (1804) and 
attached to the College founded for the benefit of the jumor civil servants of the 
East India Company to acquaint them with the sciences of ‘the Asiatic 
Languages ’ 

The library comprised nearly 2000 volumes of Arabic, Persian and Hindu- 
stham manuscripts in all the various branches of Muslim hterature Many of 
these were beautifully written and highly ornamented but a good portion were 
m bad condition and several with the first and last pages missing It is surmis¬ 
ed that these volumes were part of the plunder brought by Hyder in his various 
expeditions 

All of th em were subsequently rebound at Sermgapatam on the orders of 
Tipu The topics were either theology or sufism which mterested the Sultan 
most It is said that the Sultan himself was very ambitious of bemg an author. 
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However, no work of his coraposition was discovered in the library There 
were in all 45 books on different subjects which were either composed or 
translated from other languages under his immediate patronage and direction 

3 Saraswathi Mahal Library, Tanjore 

The Maharaja Sarfoji II (1798-1833) was a great patron of learmng and in his 
reign of 35 years the Saraswathi Mahal Library at Tanjore grew enormously 
m size and content This unique library of the South has a remarkable collec¬ 
tion of about 30,433 palm leaf manuscripts as well as 6,426 printed volumes, 
besides a large number of journals Dr Burnell, who had catalogued the 
Sanskrit manuscripts which constitute the bulk of the collection was of the 
opimon that this umque library in India represented the result of three hundred 
years of collecting by the Nayak and Maharatta Raja dating from the end of 
the 16th century or the begmning of the 17th century Sarfoji himself made 
a valuable collection of Nagari manuscripts at Banaras in about 829 Besides 
Sanskrit manuscripts there are also those m other languages such as Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Marathi (Modi Script) Grantha, Oriya, Urdu, 
Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri and Nandmagari, etc Happily a catalogue of 
these manuscripts was published, runmng into several volumes 

4 Madras Literary Society 

The library of the Madras Literary Society may be said to be the oldest in 
India having had a continuous record of service for very nearly one and half 
centuries It was established on March 27, 1818 though the Society was 
registered on October 25, 1887 under the Society’s Registration Act of 1860 

The Society is an auxihary of the Royal Asiatic Society, London “Its work 
now IS that of a circulating library”, observes Glyn Barlow in his book. 
Story of Madras (1921) and adds “But in earlier times it was especially a 
‘literary society’, and its meetings, at which lectures were delivered or papers 
were read and discussed, were crowded gatherings of the leading Europeans 
in the city The original Literary Society included scientific researches within 
Its scope, and scientific members used to discuss learnedly on scientific sub¬ 
jects of topical interest, such as “The Land Crabs of Madras”, or ‘Prehistoric 
Tombs m the Salem District,’ or ‘Gold in the Wynaad of Malabar’ The name 
of the Society remains, but the literary and scientific meetings are no more. 
The last lecture, if memory fails not, was dehvered in the mneties, and the 
audience was not large enough or enthusiastic enough to denote that lectures 
were any longer in demand As a ‘Literary Society and Auxihary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’, the institution has outhved its requirement, but it has a valuable 
store of more than 50,000 books, new and old, on all subjects, and it is conti¬ 
nually addmg to the number, and, as a circulating hbrary of a high standard. 
It ful fil s an excellent literary purpose “The Society which was greatly 
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interested m “the investigation of the mysteries of nature, promotion of the 
researches of science, advancement in the progress of hterature and the know¬ 
ledge of our fellowmen” edited and published the very valuable journal, 
Madras journal of hterature and science which ran for a period of about 60 years 
from 1833-34 to 1894 and then ceased publication 

In the History of the city of Madras, Prof G S Srmivasachan says that “the 
Madras Literary Society proposed to utihze the services of Kavah Venkata 
Lakshmiah, a pandit who was for 30 years in the service of Mackenzie for the 
extraction and publication of valuable information from the records ” [Gol 
Mackenzie (1753-1821), the great antiquarian and collector of rare manus¬ 
cripts, was Surveyor General of Madras m the year 1815 ] 

The Society has today 100,000 volumes in its holdmgs and is entirely self- 
supporting It receives no grant from the government and sustains itself from 
the subscriptions received from the members and subscribers The members 
pay Rs 15 and Glass I subscribers Rs 6 and class II subscribers Rs 4 quarterly 
It IS open for 12 hours a day 

It maintains an excellent home dehvery system for the benefit of the city 
residents to whom new books are dehvered in their respective homes once a 
week without payment of any additional charges 

The hbrary is housed in sylvan surroundings between the Women’s Ghristian 
Gollege and the Offices of the Director of Pubhc Instruction, on GoUege Road, 
Nungambakam 


5 Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library 

The library, which is housed m the new Umversity buildings on the Marina 
in Ghepauk, ranks next in importance to the Saraswathi Mahal Library at 
Tanjore Valuable manuscripts in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, 
Marathi, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Urdu are treasured here 

There are in all 7,240 Tamil, 4,693 Telugu, 513 Malayalam, 2,316 Kannada 
and 31,692 Sanskrit palmleaf manuscripts in this rich treasure house A part 
of the invaluable collections of Sir Gohn Mackenzie popularly known as ‘the 
Mackenzie Gollections’ constitute the nucleus and foundation collection of 
this library besides the Leyden collection of manuscripts discovered in the 
India Office Library by G P Brown, a member of the Indian Civil Service 
m 1837 

These were preserved m the Madras College Library and transferred later 
to the custody of the Director of Pubhc Instruction who had them all lodked 
up in a godown under the care of an attender The Rev Foulkes of the Vepary 
Diocese drew the attention of the government on Aug^ust 14, 1867 to the fact 
that these manuscripts were gettmg decayed for want of proper care. However 
on February 6, 1869, the Government constituted a committee to look after 
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them Mr Pickford, a professor of Sanskrit at the Presidency College, Madras, 
was appomted by Government on March 15, 1869, as honorary librarian to 
take charge of them, and as a result, the collections were shifted to the Presidency 
College In the year 1895 they were moved into the Fort St George and 
again durmg the following year to the Madras Museum It was finally trans¬ 
ferred to the present buildings from the Government museum in 1939 

In 1873 the Government created the post of a part-time curator and made 
It full-time in 1942 From 1869 to 1948 ten curators had been in charge of 
this library and from 1948 the present curator Sri T Chandrasekharan has 
been administermg it ably Under his care many valuable manuscripts have 
been published There is a good descriptive catalogue of the collections 
running mto several volumes 

6 Connemara Public Library, Madras 

The Connemara Pubhc Library began as a small museum library in the year 
1860 owing to the efforts of a captain Jesse Mitchelwho was part-time superin¬ 
tendent of the museum between the year 1859 and 1872 The library was 
shifted to Its present building during the time Dr Edgar Thurston was superin¬ 
tendent of the museum between 1885 and 1900. On 22nd March 1890 the 
foundation for the new buildmg was laid by Lord Connemara, the then Governor 
of Madras, and was completed in September 1896 and formally opened on 
5th December by Sir Arthur Havelock, Governor of Madras who succeeded 
Lord Coimemara. 

During the time when Dr Gravely was the superintendent of the museum 
and principal hbrarian of the hbrary (1920-1940) the open access and the 
loan systems were introduced and were continued under Mr R Janardhanam 
Naidu, Librarian, who retued m 1950 In 1940, after a period of eight decades, 
the hbrary was removed from the admmistrative control of the superintendents 
of the museum In 1948, consequent on the Madras Government enacting 
the Madras Libraries Act, this hbrary became the State Central Library and 
was enUtled to the receipt of copyright copies of books published in undivided 
Madras State Mr K Govinda Menon succeeded Mr R Janardhanam Naidu 
as Librarian, and in his regime the library was recognised as the National 
Pubhc Library for the Southern region under the Dehvery of Books Act of 1954, 
by which one copy of every book published m India is received As a 
consequence, a large number of books in all the languages of India including 
periodicals and newspapers arrive here daily thus creating the need for additional 
space m the 65 year old buildmg to accommodate them In spite of the fact 
that in 1950 additional accommodation was provided in the existing buildmg 
by puttmg up a wooden flooring and releasmg the ground floor space for the 
stock room, the mtenor looks somewhat overcrowded During week-ends the 
hbrary has a record of number of visitors and the borrowmgs are heavy 

A children’s hbrary in the compound of the office of the Duector of Pubhc 
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Instruction, Madras, the first of its kind in India, started functioning from 22nd 
November 1950 To start with, the hbraiy possessed 587 volumes of which 
423 were in Enghsh, 93 in Tamil, 21 in Telugu and 20 m Kannada A play¬ 
ground IS also attached to it and both the hbrary and the playground are 
generally very popular among the juveniles 

7 Adyar Library 

“The Adyar Library is indeed a Temple of All faiths, as its founder intended 
It, since within it rests the texts and pictures of those great rehgious teachers 
most worshipped throughout the world ” 

Col Henry Steele Olcott, the great man who worked for the revival of 
Oriental learmng from 1879 until his passing in 1907 was the founder of this 
hbraiy (and also president-founder of the Theosophical Society) The hbrary 
opened on December 28, 1886, holds 60,000 volumes and 15,000 manuscripts, 
10,000 bundles of palmleaf manuscripts and 5,000 paper manuscripts m various 
languages such as Grantha, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu, Oriya, 
Bengalee, Nepalese and Devanagari 

The collections in archaeology, art, history, philosophy and rehgion are 
considered as veritable treasures in this hbrary 

There is a children’s corner with mats and smtablc hterature which is a 
source of attraction to the juvenile readers 

The hbrary has published a catalogue of the manuscripts and a descriptive 
catalogue Many books have also been pubhshed from time to time from here 
and the process is continmng It is runmng a Bulletin which is one of the 
foremost Oriental periodicals m the world 

This library has an exquisite natural setting on the bank of the river Adyar 
which enables it to enjoy an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity so much 
welcome for study and contemplation 

8 National Library, Calcutta 

There was a public hbrary in Calcutta, which was the object of great patronage, 
in the hands of Sir Charles Metcalfe who officiated as Governor-General of 
India in 1835-36 durmg the interval between the departure of Lord Wilham 
Bentinck and the arrival of Lord Auckland From the house of Dr Strong, 
where it had functioned for several years, it was shifted to the Fort William 
College buildmg in 1841 and finally removed to the Metcalfe Hall m June 1844. 

When Lord Curzon visited the hbrary sometime m 1899 he fotmd it in a 
dismal condition, tenanted by pigeons, and the books on shelves tom and 
hangmg loose m their bmdings, -with a few readers readmg either hght fiction 
or newspapers This experience had a rather disqmeting effect upon him 
Then at about the same tim e, when he visited the Home Department, he fbimd 
there stacked in a crowded and unsmtablc buildmg) the large library of books 
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belonging to the Government of India and known as the Imperial Library 
us^ess for purposes of local study and unknown to the public at large 

The idea of amalgamating these two libraries and givmg to Calcutta, then 
the Capital of the British Empire in India a library worthy of the name, took 
shape m his mind Immediately, Metcalfe Hall was renovated and refurnished 
and all the old books contained in it examined, weeded out and rearranged 
with those transfeixed from the Home Department The services of a new 
librarian from England, by the name of J Mcfarlane, were also secured The 
amalgamation resulted m the Imperial Library being bom with a total stock 
of nearly 100,000 volumes Lord Curzon, on the occasion of the opening of 
the new hbrary in January 1903, observed in the course of his speech “We 
are mtroducing our child, I hope a robust as well as a learned child, to the 
Calcutta Pubhc and inviting them to take notice of her and patromse her, 
now that she has made her bow to the world ” 

This hbrary is fortunate in having at its helm today Mr B S Kesavan owing 
to whose indefatigable energy and efforts the histone government house building 
‘Belvedere* was secured for housing it when the need became imperative to 
shift It from the old Metcalfe Hall Under the Delivery of Books Act of 1954 
this hbrary has been recognised as the National Library for the Eastern region 


91 Delhi Public Library 

This hbrary was founded m 1950 as a joint Government of India and 
UNESCO Pilot Project and opened by the Prime Minister in October 1951 
It has a stock of 62,690 volumes m three languages, English, Hindi and Urdu 
and receives 13 newspapers and 68 periodicals A childrens’ library is attached 
to It with facihties to borrow or read on the premises It has also an active 
social education department which organises or supervises film shows, dis¬ 
cussion groups, dramatic performances, etc A mobile library service was 
instituted in 1953 and a modern van with a capacity for holding over 2000 
volumes was pressed into service The van now touches seven points in rural 
areas and eight in urban, the farthest rural point reached being 19 miles and 
the urban pomt 10 miles away from the central library 

Recently, the Prune Minister presented to this hbrary about 400 volumes 
from his personal collections The books were on varied subjects and included 
293 m English, 90 m Hindi and 15 in Urdu 


92 University Libraries 

All the umversities m India have hbraries attached to them, and the oldest 
of them at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, who have recently celebrated their 
centenaries, have excellent libraries. 
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93 Donation of Dr RanganalJian 

It may not be out of place here to mention that Dr S R Ranganathan, the 
Melvil Dewey of India, who had dedicated his life to the promotion of hbrary 
consciousness in this country, donated his life’s savmgs of Rs 100,000 for a Chair in 
Library Science at the Umversity of Madras The announcement of this gener¬ 
ous donation was made during the centenary celebrations of the Umversity 

The Chair has since been instituted and from the beginmng of this academic 
year one professor and three lecturers belongmg to this department will be 
actively engaged in imparting courses to the first batch of students who will be 
qualified for the degree in hbrary science next year 

94 Great Teacher 

Dr Ranganathan who is a dommant figure m the Indian and world hbrary 
science for well over three decades and a half now, founded India’s first hbrary 
school in Madras m 1929 and trained yearly batches of students first for the 
Certificate Course in Library Science and later for Diploma Course in Library 
Science Many umversities were quick to copy the example set by Madras 
and soon many library schools grew throughout the country The Umversity 
of Delhi under the inspiration of Dr Ranganathan instituted the first degree 
course in library science in India leadmg to a Master’s degree There is also 
facility here for research leading to a Doctorate degree Precedent for this, 
it IS learnt, is found only in the United States 

It IS only fitting that one who began the first elementary course in library 
science has ended up by providing for the highest academic degree 

95 A Wish for Future 

There is yet one unfulfilled wish in the mind of Dr Ranganathan and that 
IS to establish a training college for teachers of hbrananship He had already 
produced the reading material in the shape of books and the institution must 
take shape 

It IS fervently hoped that this wish will materialise m his life time 
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Indian Librarianship and Dr Ranganathan 

V S Rastogi 
0 Libraries in tbe Past 

The history and growth of the library movement in India is hardly half a 
century old. It is only after the dawn of independence that India experienced 
a revolution in the field of education and along with it came a change in the 
public and government attitude towards libraries. It began to be realised that 
libraries formed an important link in furtherance of education and research 
and that they are a vital source of self education through recreation. They 
can stand quite independent of others. Formerly the library was always 
taken as a subordinate part of some educational institution or of some govern¬ 
ment department and it was housed in some off and dingy corner of the building 
of the mother institution, which the authorities considered, could not be placed 
to some other useful purpose. The condition of librarians manning these 
libraries was no better than their bread earners. Barring a few at the top, 
majority of them were employed as part time librarians and for the major part 
of their duty hours they were put at office and other miscellaneous duties which 
had little or practically no concern with the library work. Still great tragedy 
was that these librarians themselves did not know the real meaning of the 
library, its service and functions. To call them librarians was really a misnomer 
and an insult to the word ‘Librarian’. 

1 Libraries Today 

The idea of establishing public libraries for the public good is purely Western, 
and the spread of public library movement in India is the result of the impact 
of Western culture and thought on us. The Britishers though so very enthu¬ 
siastic of establishing public libraries in their own coimtry, did not find favour 
with the idea of establishing public libraries for the public good in India. 
From amongst Indians they wanted clerks to man the subordinate services of 
their administrative machinery and not the thinkers and leaders to point 
out their misdoings. 

The resxolt of t hi s apathy towards public libraries by the Britishers proved 
detrimental to our society. The common man of India remained quite ignorant 
of the potential values and benefits of the services of a public library and the 
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librarians Till very recently people have failed to recognise hbrananship 
as a profession Even today the conception of the word ‘Librarian’ is very 
vague in the mind of the common man It is that of a half aged man sitting 
behind the counter with glasses on, scantily paid, hardly to make his both 
ends meet, whose sole work is to make certain entries in a register, when a 
stray reader happens to come to the library. To the general concept the library 
IS not a growing orgamsm It is a stagnant pool what a philanthropist of 
past bequethed, out of his own inner urge of public good and according to 
this concept the librarian is one who is there to guard the treasure so acquired 
and the best is he who neither has shown nor will show the loss of a single book 
The average man finds no difference between the Librarian of a national 
library, a umversity, a college, a school or of a pubhc hbrary. To bim all 
sound the same Even to our educated class there is httle difference between 
a hbrarian and a library clerk One feels astonished when he is told that 
some fifty to sixty persons work in a particular library He is at his wits end 
to guess what work at all do they all do in the library About the pubhc 
conception regarding the emoluments in the profession the httle said the better 
Though many hurdles we have crossed yet much remains to be done to achieve 
its due place m the society and to bring it at par with other recognised profession 
of the day e g the physician, the engineer, the lawyer or the professor 

2 Whose Responsibility ? 

The question why this sad state of affairs prevailed and who were really res¬ 
ponsible for It, strikes a young librarian, aspirant of success in the profession 
Answer is not far to seek A close analysis of the problem reveak that partly 
the public partly then the government and to some extent the persons then 
serving the profession in general were responsible for it 

21 Public Responsibility 

Up to the end of the Second World War, persons govermng the Indian 
libraries thought that any one who was a bit acquainted with the three R’s 
and could effectively take guard and maintain a proper record of the library 
stock was good to be a librarian There was no need of higher educational 
attainments or of any specialised knowledge of the techmques of library service 
Such men were not hard to find and we cannot blame the then authorities for 
offering them scanty emoluments They were paid their due The neglect 
of hbraries as a source of self education, scanty emoluments and clerical status 
attached to the profession on the part of the pubhc failed to attract the bnlhant 
persons and the intelhgentia of the society of hbrarianship as a profession 
It became an asylum for the third rate men who failed to get a job elsewhere 
or were rejected from other departments as incompetents 
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22 Government Responsibility 

The British Government did not pay proper attention towards the develop¬ 
ment of libraries in the country Few hbraries received Government subsidy 
and that too was so meager that it was insufficient to run the existing hb- 
ranes properly No incentive for research and higher attainments in the field 
of knowledge was given by the Government The system of education was 
such that It depended little on extra-reading from library Mere textbook 
study was considered sufficient to achieve an university degree Indians had 
little chances to rise to the top positions in the Government Hence the persons 
in service possessed httle or no incentive for higher learning or of specialisation 
in their own field of work Little attention was paid towards the spread of 
techmcal and specialised education on the part of the Government Thus 
the mamtenance of hbraries was considered a luxury and not a necessity 

23 Professional, Responsibility 

Those so called hbranans did not enter the profession because they liked 
it or had a taste and aptitude for it but as they needed a job to earn their bread 
Ill equipped as they were with the hbrary techmques, with the general educa¬ 
tion, and with their own field of works, they failed to give proper library service 
to their chentele The readers were left to their fate to search out their piece 
of information in the vast ocean of knowledge The then hbrarian failed 
to become the right hnk between the book and the reader, between the piece 
of information and its inquirer and thus could not command respect at the 
hands of the pubhc coming to the hbrary to quench their thirst for knowledge 
Thus the prestige of the profession as a whole went down at the hands of these 
immatures 


24 A Tragedy 

The results of letting the things to drift in this unnatural way proved ruinous 
to the profession Among these immatures and opportunists, it was difficult 
to find leaders of real worth to the profession Obviously, to fill the vacuum 
persons of alhed fields mz education became our masters and thus was born the 
tragedy. Librarians began to be gmded by non-hbrarians There dawned 
the era of Honorary Librarians, Professors-in-charge of the library and the 
Library Superintendents How this new superflous office has affected the 
profession, is no secret to any hbrarian worth the name. 

3 Avtara Appears 

Lord Krishna in the Gita says* 

yada-yadd hi dharmasya 

gldmr hhavati bhdrata 
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abhyutthanam adharmasya 

tadd Hmdnam srjdmy aham 

At this dark hour when the clouds of dis may were looming large over the 
profession Padmashn Dr Shiyali B.amaninta, Rnnganathan came as an Avtara 
to rescue the fallmg prestige of hbrarianship as a profession, to give it an inde¬ 
pendent cadre and recogpnition m the eyes of the pubhc and the Government. 
Modem day library science owes much to his dynamic gemus Mr R S Parkhi, 
an ardent admirer of Dr Ranganathan wrote, “During his exceptionally bnlhant 
carreer of about 33 years (1924-1957) m the hbrary profession, he has made 
Bharat known to the outside world as a land in which hbrary science is asto- 
mshingly well cultivated on account of his outstandmg contributions on its 
various branches That there is a science of libraries was ummagmable 
to our people before 1931 Even m the leadmg Western countries the term 
‘Library Science’ does not appear to have been used before that year It was 
the term ‘Librananship’ that was generally known to mean all about the 
techniques of hbrary management In these circumstances, it was indeed a 
flash light on the world of library profession when in 1931, he brought his 
most powerful, stimulating and instructive ‘Five laws of hbrary science’ It 
IS the root of his varied and illuminating contributions 

31 Colon Classification 

In 1925, he prepared the first outhne and in 1933 he published the first 
edition of his famous scheme—tlie Colon classificatton Since then it has under¬ 
gone many revisions and re-revisions It put Dr Ranganathan in the rank 
of world masters of classification 

Reviewing the sixth, the latest edition of the Colon Classification a reviewer 
wrote “It has revolutiomsed thinking in the field of classification and has 
stimulated research in it This scheme is suited to small and large general 
and special libraries and can be used in classifying whole books as well as 
individual articles in a periodical or sections in a book It is being taught 
in all schools of library science all over the world not only as a means of arranging 
books on shelves but also as a means of finding out the focus of a book m a 
systematic way and finding the requirements of a reader while doing reference 
service The new methodologfies in classification mvented as a part of the 
Colon Classification—the Facet analysis, the Phase analysis and the Zone 
analysis—the various devices—the Bias device, the Subject device, the Classic 
device and the Octave device—^have lifted practical classification firom mere 
guess work to scientific method They are forming an important theme 
in mtemational conferences on information retrieval”.* A young Colon 
enthusiast elucidating the values of C G in the field of classification goes so 
far to say, “Present day classification and its notation has plimged into the 
areas where the classificationist hke Melvil Dewey, Bhss and Sayers would 
have feared to tread” ® 
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32 Other Works on Classification 

Besides this famous scheme of classification. Dr Ranganathan has produced 
useful works like, 1 Prolegomena to library classification, 2 Library classification 
Fundamentals and procedure, 3 Classification and communication, 4 Depth classification 
and a host of others and a large number of research articles on classification 
Now he has reached such a stage that he is considered to be a blaster Mind 
of the science of classification and documentation problems His articles in 
the Annals of library science on this subject stand testimony to his unique 
contribution to the subject These articles have helped a good deal to solve 
many difficult problems of depth classification 

33 Contributions to Library Science 

Dr Ranganathan ha5 left no branch of library science untread and has 
produced lUuimnating works on Cataloguing, Reference Service, Bibliography, 
Documentation, Library Legislation, Library Adrmnistration, and a multitude 
of articles on the current problems of hbrarianship His special contribution 
to cataloguing is the Classified catalogue code and the most ingenious device 
of the Cham Procedure for Subject Headings The Facet formula technique 
of the C C and the Chain Indexing Procedure of the Classified catalogue code 
so well impressed Mr A J Wells, the learned editor of the Biitish National Biblio¬ 
graphy and an eminent British Librarian, that he mtroduced these techniques 
in the British National Bibliography In an article “Our Debt to India”, Mr 
Wells remarks, “Indian readers will see from the BNB how much we owe 
to the work of Ranganathan His theory of classification is at the veiy heart 
of the Britain’s newest undertaking m the field of hbrarianship We of the 
BNB are pleased to acknowledge our debt to India and in particular to Dr 
Ranganathan by whose work and inspiring friendship we have progressed to 
a new conception of the Classified Catalogue 

34 Karma Yogi 

Unhke an ascetic sittmg aloof in a lone corner and trymgfor the enlightenment 
and upliftment of the self only, Dr Ranganathan is a Karma Yogi m the true 
sense of the word He loves people and loves the profession As early as 
1928, he realised that for a proper development of libraries in India, the services 
of properly tramed hbrarians is a must To achieve this aim, he started a 
school of library science at Madras His services as a teacher of library 
science first at Madras, then at Banaras and lately at Delhi and Ujjam are • 
so great that we bow our heads in reverence It is to his genius and to his 
researches m the subject that hbrary science has attamed the status of a 
separate subject of study at the university level, and that m it perfection can 
be attamed upto the highest degree a umversity can award. His lame as an 
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able teacher and as an able gfmde attracted students from far flung corners 
of the country and even from abroad It brought a yoxmg handsome lad from 
the beautiful valley of Kashmir on a pilgrimage to distant Madras m 1945 
When he found to his dismay that the author of G C had left it, he trecked 
the path to Banaras, to learn at the feet of the Master Mind s 

35 MLagnifigent Donation 

To crown all, camei n 1957 his magnificent donation of a hiindred thousand 
rupees from his savings to the Madras University Library to estabhsh “Sarda 
Ranganathan Chair m Library Science” an unparaUel example in the history 
of the library world Addressing a letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
Umversity, he wrote, “We wish to endow it (a lakh of rupees) for the promotion 
of advanced studies and research in library science—a subject that has made 
life worth living with good cheer in spite of all the vicissitudes mcidental to 
life in society” * A noble cause gives birth to another Following the 
foot steps of his master, Mr K Mahalmgam, a former steno of Dr Ranganathan 
at Delhi Umversity, donated a sum of Rs 4,000 to the Delhi Umversity on 
2, April 1959 for mstituting a Gold Medal in Library Science ^ 

4 Change in Government’s Outlook 

The indefatigable efforts of this Karma Togi started a chain reaction and in 
turn gave several stalwarts to the profession Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of these leaders of the profession that the library movement has taken a firm 
root in Indian soil and is now well on its way to progress The proverb ‘God 
helps those who help themselves’ proved true With the dawn of Independence 
and the establishment of a national Welfare State at the centre, came a change 
m the Government’s and the public view as to how a library is expected to 
function A library now no longer remained a place for the protection and 
preservation of books for a few, but it is a store house of knowledge guidmg 
and inspiring many The leaders commanding the reins of the Government 
realised that any amount spent on elementary education is a sheer waste, 
provided it is not supplemented by proper hbrary facilities In its absence 
many neo-literates relapse into lUiteracy Late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
former Education Minister of India once remarked, “The vast majority of them 
(children and neo-literates) give up their studies before hteracy has been 
permanently established. This is also one reason why in spite of the fact 
that some 40% of the children of school age attend basic and other primary 
schools the percentage of hteracy for adult population is so low ® Gfovem- 
ment mterest m furtherance of hbrary movement proved a boon to the pro¬ 
fession With the advancement of education m the country, there opened 
many new umversities, colleges, educational institutions, research laboratories, 
scientific organizations, research councils, academies and various schools of 
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specialised fields of research which all m turn depended on efficient library 
service Thus increased the employment potential of the professional and 
semi-professional hbrarians and a host of non-professionals It m turn gave 
rise to the rank and file withm the profession To cope with the increasmg 
demand of the tramed hbranans, various umversities stood up to the occasion 
and started certificate and degree courses in Library Science 

41 New Experiment in Public Libraries 

A new experiment m the field of public hbraries was made with the estab- 
hshment of Delhi Public Library with joint enterprise of the Unesco and the 
Government of India At its inauguration in October 1951, Late Maulana 
Azad said, “A library service is necessary not only for adult neo-hterates but 
also for the children who complete their basic education The Delhi 
Public Library will be a firee public library and open to all members of the 
community without distinction of race, rehgion, class or occupation 
The experiment proved a success beyond expectation Now this library with 
Its standmg of some ten years, has acquired a collection of 166,371 volumes, 
a standmg membership of 44,000 on its rolls and issues at an average 2,000 
books per day for home readmg It has mobile vans to give service to the far 
flung urban and rural areas of the cosmopolitan city of Delhi It has 
achieved an enviable position and has become an indispensable part of the life 
of the Delhi people 


42 National Book Trust 

Our national leaders realised that to inculcate the habit of reading and 
to create a library mterest amongst the common mass of our country, it is 
essential to make available good books at cheap rates withm the reach of 
every one With this aim m view, on 1 August 1957, Dr S Radhakrishnan 
the then Vice-President of India, maugurated the National Book Trust with 
Dr G D Deshmukh as the Chairman of the Trust Explaining the aims and 
objects of the Trust, Prime Minister Mr Nehru remarked, “It is not to invade 
the domam of private publishers but to make available books recognised to 
be good at a low cost and to create a climate for book reading and book buymg 
among the vast numbers of people m the country The whole object of the 
trust apart from its larger aspects is to help the writers and even the publishers 
not directly but by creatmg an atmosphere m which they could flourish much 
better than they have done Unless and untill we could supply books at 
cheaper prices the reading public can never be widened 

43 Provision in the Five Year Plans 
The happy augury for the profession is that the advancement of Library 
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Service Progranune has found a place in the Five Year Flans of our country. 
Due provision was kept m the First and the Second Five Year Plans for the 
expansion of National Library, Calcutta, for the establishment of a Central 
Reference Library at Delhi and Central State Libraries m the States In 
1954, Indian Parliament passed Delivery of Books and News Papers Act which 
made obligatory for every Indian Publisher to send four copies of his 
publication to the four national depositories Under the gmdance of Mr 
B S Kesvan, a band of qualified hbrarians was entrusted with the work of 
compihng the Indian Motional Bibliography^ an experiment and an eflEbrt first 
of its kind in the history of the coimtry Its first cumtdative volume came 
out m 1958 To compile a National Bibliography of India with its multi- 
phcity of languages and script was a formidable task pecuhar m nature of 
Its own in the history of the National Bibliographies of the world Passage 
of time has proved beyond doubt that we have gained success m the project 
To facilitate the private mdividuals and smaller organisations, the Government 
of India decided to brmg out the language fascicules of the Bibliography m 
the script of the State concerned with the co-operation of the State Governments 
Accordmgly the Bengali, Hmdi, Urdu, Kainnada, Malayalam and other 
language bibliographies have been published.^* 

44 Scientific Documentation 

With the technical assistance from Unesco, the Government of India ins¬ 
tituted INSDOG in 1952 with its headquarters at the National Physical Labo¬ 
ratory, Delhi, with the aim of furthering research in scientific subjects Intro¬ 
ducing its objects, Mr K D Malaviya the then Deputy Mmister for National 
Resources and Scientific Research wrote, “Insdoc offers a major service to 
Indian scientists and scientific institutions in publishmg the Insdoc list of 
current scientific literature The aim of this Insdoc List is to inform Indian 
scientists of the latest papers published in over 250 scientific and technical 
journals of the world as rapidly as possible Incidentally, it may also be 
mentioned that the Insdoc List will also serve to inform scientists abroad of 
the latest Indian work It endeavours to procure any scientific or technical 
paper and to provide a copy of it It also undertakes the service of translating 
scientific or techmeal papers from any of the leadmg scientific languages to 
Emglish 


45 Future Library Structure 

In October 1957, the Ministry of Education, Government of India appomted 
a Library Advisory Committee under the chairmanship of Mr K. P Smha 
to enquire mto the present reading needs of the people and to reco mme nd 
a fiiture hbrary structure for the country. The Committee toured the whole 
country and made personal interviews with the prominent hbranans In 
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about a year’s time, it submitted its report It suggested a 25-year library plan 
to raise the library structure from its present embryonic stage to size which 
will do justice to the cultural and educational needs of the people It recom¬ 
mended a net work of libraries to be spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the country and a National Library, a State Library, a district library and 
the village hbrary to form the links of the hbrary grid of the coimtry It 
further suggested that the State hbrarian should be of the rank of the DDE 
and that the cadre and emoluments of a district librarian should be at par 
with that of a P C S gazetted officer. The Committee felt that certain practices 
which adversely affect the moral of hbrarians should be abohshed One of 
such practices is the demand for security from a hbrarian and to penalise 
him for loss of books Such practices, it said, are inquitous and unheard 
of in the library practice of any advanced country in the world 

46 Library Education 

In 1957, Mr K. G Saiyidain, Secretary to the Ministry of Education announced 
the decision of the Central Government of India to start a Central Institute 
of Library Science at Delhi with the following aims 

1 To organise course for training district and state librarians, 

2 To organise courses such as refresher courses for certificate in librarian- 
ship, courses for children’s libraries, for school librarians, courses in 
the use of special library materials, 

3 To conduct research in librarianship, and 

4 To produce teaching material for library training courses 


47 University Libraries 

The Umversity Grants Commission with the assistance of Dr S R Ranga- 
nlathan also played its part well in the promotion of university and college 
ibraries It provided handsome grants to erect magnificient and purposeful 
library structures, to enrich their existmg book stock, to pay better emoluments 
and to provide better service conditions to their staff In March 1959, the 
Commission conducted a Seimnar of University Librarians at Vigyan Bhavan, 
New Delhi imder the Chairmanship of Dr S R Ranganathan to discuss the 
‘Work-flow’ system and other problems of the university libraries The results 
of the discussions at this semmar proved encouragmg. The U G C m prin¬ 
ciple accepted the rank and grade of the Umversity Librarian, the Deputy 
Librarian and the Assistant Librarian equivalent to that of a professor, a Reader 
and a Lecturer respectively This gfreatly enhanced the prestige of hbrarians 
and now it has become an everyday phenomenon to read advertisements 
for qualified hbrarians m handsome grades 
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5 Keen Competition 

The new vistas now opened to the profession, due prestige paid to it and hand¬ 
some salaries offered to hbrarians, the profession has b^gun to attract young 
men of the coxmtry The huge rush and the keen competition at the time 
of admission at all the existing schools of hbrary science m the coimtry bears 
a testimony to the rising mterest of the educated mass of India m hbrarianship 
and that its future is bright 

51 Fellowships and Grants 

In the wake of international co-operation, friendship, foreign scholarships, 
grants and exchange of students m the varied fields of study m humamties 
and sciences, Indian librarians did not lack behmd to persons m other pro¬ 
fessions They, m groups and in mdividual capacities visited foreign coun¬ 
tries—S A, tJ K, France, Germany, etc—under different projects sponsered 
by the Indian and foreign governments Among these, special mention may 
be made of the U S Wheat Loan Elxchange Programme, Smith Mundt and 
Fulbright Scholarships, UNEGAF (United Nations Educational Cultural 
Association Fellowships) and U S Educational Foundation m India Scholar¬ 
ships The work and standard of the Indian Librarians received appreciation 
in foreign countries In 1948, Dr Ranganathan took a multipurpose trip 
to Europe and the United States of America His participation in various 
conferences, committees and association meetings greatly enhanced the prestige 
of Indian hbrarianship in foreign eyes Now it has become a common 
phenomenon to see Indian hbrarians receiving foreign scholarships and govern¬ 
ment grants for higher studies and research in library science and gomg abroad 
Recently the sponsors of the Fulbright scholarships announced a lump sum 
g^ant worth two lakh dollars to the Delhi University for advanced studies 
m hbrary science 


6 Recognitioii and. Awards 

Real work is a worth in itself and begs for no commendation Recognising 
the merits of Dr Ranganathan’s works and his services to the profession, on 
7 March 1948, Lord Mountbatten, (Former Governor General of India) as 
the Chancellor of the Delhi Umversity conferred upon him at a special con¬ 
vocation the D Litt degree Honorary Causa In 1957, Government of India 
honoured him with the high title of Padmashn. Later on the services of 
Mx B S ICesvan as the Librarian of National labrary, Calcutta were hailed 
by the Government of India and he too was honoured with the title of Padma- 
shrt It IS no less a pnde to the hbrary profession to see two of its m em bers 
to be honoured by the President of India Delhi Umversity at its convocation 
held in December 1960, awarded the Narsinghdas Agrawala Prize to Mr 
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Subodh Kumar Miikherjee, Deputy Librarian, Calcutta University for his 
book Granthagar vigyana adjudged to be the best book in science subjects in 
Bengali during the years 1957-60 

7 Library Coxiferences and Seminars 

The Government’s patronage brought strength to the physical side of the 
profession and simultaneously hbrarians themselves made efforts to make 
It equally strong internally They formed the Indian Library Association, 
associations of hbrarians at state level and at district level They sat together 
and discussed together the common problems of the profession and the 
ways to put it on a way to progress Among these, the occasional conferences 
of the I L A (formerly biennial), the Unesco Seminar on ‘The Role of Public 
Libraries m Social Education’ and the sexmnar on the ‘Development of Public 
Libraries in South Asia’ held at Delhi m 1955, the Unesco seminar on the 
‘Library Development in South Asia’ held in 1960 are worth mentioning 
The I L A, no doubt did commendable work in the early years of its formation 
but It could not achieve the enviable position of its American and British 
counterparts, the ALA and the B L A With the passage of time, it is feared. 
It may not tend to the position of spent bullet 

8 Library Periodicals 

The contributions of the periodicsils hke the Indian libranan, the Abgila, the 
Annals of library science^ the library herald, the recently started the Herald of 
library science and others are also great m promoting the cause of the profession 
in and outside India 


91 Library Law 

We have crossed the age of infancy and we have well borne the test of time 
The untiring labours of the pillars of the profession have put us on a sound 
footing, away from the dangers of being blown off We are at the verge 
of passmg a library law in all the States in the country and we foresee a vast 
scope for future progress not only for our existing brethren but also for those 
who will come after us and jom hands with us 

92 A Prayer 


At this auspicious juncture of the 71st birthday of the ‘Father of Library 
Movement m India’ and the ‘Master-mmd of library science’ we pray to the 
Alrmghty to bestow on him a long life, so that he may be with us and guide us 
for many generations to come and take us—^the Indian hbranans—to the 
pmnacle of glory- 
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Dr Ranganathan and Madhya Pradesh 

V S Moghe 


0 Ii.brary Conference 

It was April 1942, the Second World War was going on. India too was in 
ferment. The people were awaiting the signal from the Father of the Nation 
and other leaders to plunge into the final struggle for independence. The 
Fifth All India Library Conference was held in Bombay in this tense atmosphere. 
I attended it as a delegate from the Indore General Library. Nine years later 
this very library was to be the host to the IX All India Library Conference. 

01 Rjvnoanathan at the Conference 

The delegates and invitees met in the University Convocation Hall for the 
inauguration of the Conference. Before the proceedings began, most of 
the delegates were seen making this inquiry, “Has Rao Sahib come ?” I 
was almost a stranger and hardly knew any one. I did not know Rao Sahib 
Ranganathan too, as he was then known. Soon he came to the conference 
along with the President and other dignitaries and occupied a seat on the 
dias. I had the first darshan of my revered Guru. 

02 Initiation to Library Science 

The Conference began and ended in the usual ftishion. If I remember 
right, the delegates were introduced to Rao Sahib—rather he came to every 
one of us—in an informal way at the social functions arranged on the occassion. 
But my memory is still afresh with his inspiring lecture delivered at the Mumbai 
Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya. It kindled in me a desire to know something 
of library science of which I did not know any thing tiU then. 

' 1 Contacts 

Since the Bombay Gonfermce, I had several opportunities of meeting Dr 
Ranganathan. Our contacts grew with time. In a way this personal contact 
might be linked up with Dr Ranganathan’s first indire^'t association with the 
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Sta.te of iMadhya Pradesh. Of course, he had already thrust his way in a more 
subtle manner through his thought provoking books m some of the hbranes 
of Madhya Pradesh. Yet a personal touch from the Master was needed 
to inspire them 


2 Spell of Nagpur Conference 

This happened m 1949 when Dr Ranganathan presided over the Eighth All 
India Library Conference held at Nagpur, the capital of the old Madhya 
Pradesh I am sure everyone present there knows very well that the Nagpur 
Session was a remarkable success mainly due to the personal efforts of Dr 
Ranganathan Not only did he giude the proceedings but also went £rom 
door to door to collect funds for the Conference I refer to this association 
because the major portion of old Madhya Pradesh which represented at that 
Conference has now come imder the new State of Madhya Pradesh. The 
delegates returned to their libraries firmly convmced with the solemn and 
prophetic declaration that Independent India needed vitally an adequate and 
properly organised library service for her progress and prosperity. 


3 Madhya Bharat Library Conference 

The next occassion was the Golden Jubilee of the Madhava Pustakalaya 
of Gwalior held in 1950 Along with it was held the 1st Madhya Bharat 
Library Conference I was not able to attend it but I am convinced that 
the old Madhya Bharat Library Association was formed at the mstance of 
Dr Ranganathan Its constitution was drafted by him This was the first 
occassion when the librarians from the various parts of the old Madhya Bharat 
which constituted mostly of the Princely States met together and discussed 
common problems They had the benefit of the expert guidance and sound 
advice from one who has been hailed as the ‘Father of Library Science*. 


4 Indore Conference 

It is no exaggeration to say that the lead given by Dr Ranganathan at GwaUor 
to the Library Movement m Madhya Bharat was qiuckly followed by holdmg 
the IX All India Library Conference and 2nd Madhya Bharat Library Con¬ 
ference at Indore m the very next year z « 1951 I happened to be the Secretary 
of the Reception Committee, and therefore, came m close contact with Dr 
Ranganathan who was the President of the Indian Library Association. Indore 
has also the proud distmction to hold simultaneously the First Conference of 
Asian Librarians at the imtiative of Dr Ranganathan This conference led to the 
creation of AFLA (Asian Federation of Library Associations). 
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41 Awakening of Libraries 

These two events led to an awakening of libraries in old Madhya Bharat and 
discarding of old and outmoded motions about their working A new concept 
of service was brought to the notice of the library authorities The positive 
role of the bbraries m the society came to be recognised and the Government 
too was seized of the problem of improving the existing pattern and conditions 
of the libraries The need of having trained personnel to conduct the affairs 
of the library also came to the forefront As a result, the Government of Madhya 
Bharat deputed three trainees to take training m Library Science at the Umver- 
sity of Delhi during 1951 to 1953 I was one of them Another trainee was 
Mr S S Sharma who stood first m the Diploma Exaironation of 1953, and now 
is one of my coUegues in teachmg to the students of the Certificate Course in 
Library Science We both consider the period of our training at the feet of 
Dr Ranganathan as a turning event in our fives 

5 Madhya Pradesh Library Conference 

For a while, the library movement m Madhya Bharat seemed to be on the 
wane and lost m the turmoil of the political transformation leading to the creation 
of the new State of Madhya Pradesh comprising of Madhya Bharat, Mahakoshal 
Area of old Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal State The Vikram 
Umversity was established at Ujjam and a Diploma Course in Library Science 
was instituted there It was a happy augury for the librarians of Madhya 
Pradesh to find Dr Ranganathan at TJjjam as a Visiting Professor They 
seized this golden opportunity and invited Dr Ranganathan to preside over the 
1st Madhya Pradesh Library Conference held in Bhopal at the end of 1957 
Dr Ranganathan, ever willmg to help a noble cause which is so dear to his heart, 
obliged m spite of his ill health, and helped in promoting Madhya Pradesh 
Library Association It was at his instance and pursuation, I think, that the 
Governor of the State, Mr H V Pataskar, agreed to be the President of the 
Association 


51 M P Librarv Association 

Thus one finds today m the new State of Madhya Pradesh, a Library Associa¬ 
tion with the Governor as its President, functiomng It is too early to assess its 
work which is bound to be slow and difficult owmg to the vastness of the State 
and limited resources of the Association Yet it cannot be demed that it is 
striving without any fan-fare to promote readmg habit and library consciousness 
amongst the people 


6 Libraries in Madhya Pradesh 

Tho-e are five Government Central Libraries m the State of Madhya Pradesh 
at Bhopal, Jabalpur, Gwahor, Rewa and Indore The Centr^ Library 
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at Indore has been recently estabhshed, and has also received a benevolent 
grant from His Highness the Maharaja Holkar While the oldest Pubhc hbrary 
m the State is the Indore General Library founded in 1854, the biggest public 
hbrary is the Central Library of Gwalior The latter also maintaiTig a Children’s 
Library-cum-MEuseum, the first of its kind in the State, having been opened in 
1959 Due provision is made in the Third Five Plan to develop these 

Central Libraries The Development of the Maulana Azad Central Library 
at Bhopal (renamed after the illustrious leader and patriot. Late Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad, to perpetuate his memory) as a State Central Library is 
also under the active consideration of the Government A Committee was 
appomted to suggest the Imes of development and improvement of this hbrary 
and Its report has been published 

Besides these five Central Libraries which are located in the major cities of the 
State, there are 24 District Libraries, 2 Integrated Libraries, and 1 Mobile 
Library functioning in the State There is ‘a plan to cover the remaimng 19 
districts by establishing District Libraries All these Libraries are looked ^er 
by the Education Department which also gives hberal grants to private, public 
hbraries m the State The Rural Library Movement is carried on by the 
Social Welfare Department through the Panchayats and Janapad Sabhas 
The need of havmg trained personnel for the proper workmg of the libraries 
has also been realised and a Certificate Course in Library Science is conducted 
at the Central Library, Gwalior since 1957 The prospectus and syllabus of the 
said Course was prepared by me with the active help and guidance of Dr 
Ranganathan The Course got off to a flying start with his blessings when he 
came to Gwalior in March, 1958 and addressed the first batch of trainees In 
subsequent years too, most of the trainees had the good opportunity of meeting 
him m Delhi whenever he came there In last March 1961, he addressed the 
students at the Gwalior Aerodrome This shows his love and interest in the 
younger generation of would-be librarians 

7 Blessings of Ranganathan 

All this development and improvement can be, I firmly believe, indirecdy or 
directly attributed to Dr Ranganathan Whether it was in his personal capacity 
or in the capacity of the President of the Indian Library Association, has got 
little significance I know from my personal experience that he is ever wilhng 
to help any one who has at heart the spirit of service which is the essence of our 
library profession He loves work and does not want himself or others to fritter 
away their time and energy on unproductive matters. He is a hard taskmaster, 
yet humane and affectionate 


8 Dedicated Life 

The events narrated above bear ample evidence of Dr Ranganathan’s keen 
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and deep interest m library movement, his true love and devotion to library 
science, and above all, his persistent efforts to raise the library profession in 
every part of the coimtry He has dedicated his life to the noble cause of serving 
the humamty through a branch of knowledge so far miexplored and yet most 
powerful His life is a noble example, to us who are his disciples to follow and 
lead May I, on my own behalf and on behalf of the brother librarians of the 
Madhya Pradesh, express our deep gratitude and offer our humble respects to 
our revered Guru, Dr Ranganathan, on this occasion and pray for his long and 
happy life to guide and lead us for many many years to come. 
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Contribution of the Punjab to the 
Indian Library Movement 

Sant Ram Bhatia 


1 Punjab Library Movement 

The Library Movement in the Punjab dates from the selection in 1915 of the 
late Asa Don Dickinson of Pennsylvania University to reorganise the Punjab 
University Library, Lahore, on scientific lines. Mr Dickinson, who was in the 
Punjab for about a year did a notable piece of work. He introduced the Dewey 
Decimal Glassification and the Open Access shelf system in the University 
Librsiry and set a model which college libraries have eagerly followed. He 
trained librarians and instilled in them the idea that they were to become not 
only custodians of books but also friends and guides of those using their libraries. 
He gave the librarian a new standing and a greater respect for his work and 
showed him that in his work, imagination, scholarly habits, tact, and many 
other forms of the highest wisdom were essential. He wrote the first book on 
library science, Punjab Library primer which was published by the Punjab 
University. Through this book, interest in library science gprew among library 
workers and those interested in the development of libraries in the country. 

2 Shade and Sunshine 

After his departure, the movement collapsed into what might well be described 
as a “defunct enthusiasm”, and it remained moribund until October 1929 
when some librarians in Lahore were inspired to form the Librarians Club. 
This small organization, admirable and daring, took upon itself the heavy res¬ 
ponsibility of holding the 7th Session of the All-India Public Library Conference 
in December 1929. The Conference was presided over by the late Sir P G Ray 
and proved a g^reat success and the Punjab Library Association came to life 
again, organised a number of Punjab Library Conferences and Book Festivals 
and launched on a substantial and creditable wort of publishing the Modem 
librarian as the official oigan to render valuable services to the cause of the 
profession by promoting library movement. The late Dr Sir A G Woolncr, the 
late Sir Manohar Lai, the late Sir Abdul Qsulir, the late Mr R G Manchanda, 
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the late Mr Labhu Ram, the late K. B K. M Asadullah, Dr F Mowbray Velte, 
Rev Dr E D Lucas, Sardar Sohan. Singh, Mr A R Talwar, Mr V P Varma 
and the late Mr Ram Labhaya will always be remembered for their selfless 
work in the cause of libraries 

3 The Modem Librarian 

31 Special Nxjmbers 

The Modem librarian completed fifteen volumes of considerable value The 
spccizil numbers were published as tmder 

1 Punjab Library Association, First Conference Number, March and 
April 1931 

2 Punjab Library Association, 2nd Conference Number, July 1932 

3 Punjab Library Association, 3rd Conference Number, April 1933 

4 AU-India Library Conference Number (Calcutta), October-December 
1933 

5 Rural Libraries m India, October-December 1935 

6 University and Public Libraries in India, October-December 1936 

7 All-India Library Conference Number (Lucknow), January-March 
1938 

8 Library Trainmg in India, October-December 1938 

9 All-India Library Conference Number (Patna), April-June 1940 

10 Techmcal & Research Libraries in India (4 numbers), October 1941 
to September 1942 

11 Library Defence Number, October-December 1942 

12 Libraries in India (Double Number), January-June 1943 

32 Ranganathan’s Bibliography 

An elaborate bibliography of the writings by and on Rao Sahib (now Padma- 
shn) Dr S R Ranganathan by Mr K M Sivaraman, then Classifier and Head 
of the Techmcal Section, Madras Umversity Library, Madras, appeared in the 
January-June 1943, (Vol 13, No 2-3) of the Modem librarian 
Mr K M Sivaraman, compiler of this bibliography, wrote 

“This bibhography has been prepared at the request of the Editor, 
Mr Sant Ram Bhatia This request synchronised with the compilation of 
the 50th year of the subject of the bibhography . . In spite of close associa¬ 

tion with the subject of this bibliography durmg most of the period covered 
by It and in spite of nearly 100 hours of huntmg mvolved, we are not quite 
sure that the bibliography is complete. 

"This bibhography begins with the first published material traceable 
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which IS an article entitled *an introduction to the study of character forma¬ 
tion’ and published m the Educational review It belonged to 1916. 
The bibliography is brought up to the end of 1942 and thus covers virtually 
a quarter of a century 

“The total number of items is 544 scattered through 71 organs, given by 
the key to abbreviations found at the end of the article ” 

33 Papers by Ranganathan 

Papers from Dr Ranganathan appeared m the various issues of the Modem 
librarian These are as under. 

The hladras University Library, July 1932 
School library as a social centre, October 1934 
Rural libraries, October 1935 

Idiosyncracies of periodical pubhcations as viewed by the reference stafi^ 
January 1936 

How to create readmg habit, April-July 1936 

Impact between Mathematics and Library Science, October-December 
1939 

Mathematical bibliography, January-March 1940 
Absolute vs relative placing, October-December 1941 
Research libraries m Madras, January-March 1942 

Repercussion of the War on the Madras University Library, October- 
December 1942 

Libraxianship in Modem India, January-June 1943 
Library Buildmg and its site, January-March 1945 

4 Tbe Indian Librarian 

The Indian librarian was founded in June 1946 In his foreword to the June 
1946 issue. Dr Ranganathan wrote 

“Welcome Indian librarian Play your part m renascent India May 
you be blessed with all the vigour, harmony and wisdom necessary to serve 
our Motherland, 

*‘India IS now re-awakenmg after centuries of slumber, she is regaining her 
freedom She wants to play her distmctive part in the lifting of hu m a n ity 
to a higher level of existence 

“To realise this aspiration of hers, it is necessary that one and all of her 
citizens must keep themselves ever abreast of the tunes. To do so, they 
should have within easy reach every recorded thought of all tune and cUme 
“To collect, organise and serve exactly and eiqpcditiously all recorded 
thought is the function of the hbrary profession. To discharge this funo 
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tion efEciently the profession should develop an ever-widening human 
outlook and keep on perfecting an ever-sharpening technique Thus, it 
has to do on a co-operative basis 

“The function of the Indian librarian is to be a helpful medium for such 
a co-operative effort Its pages will ever be hospitable to every kind of 
nascent library-thought emanatmg from any part of the land It will act 
as a clearing house for every kind of hbrary technique that may be invested 
anywhere in the land It will provide a meetmg ground for all the hbra- 
rians of India—^young or old, learned or otherwise and creative or imitative 
“The Indian librarian looks up to every librarian of India to help it 
forward, each in his measure—^through contribution of thought, goodwill 
and subscription It seeks friendly co-operation from the library organs 
already in existence in India and elsewhere I beheve that the creative 
work in library science has reached a level which justifies the addition of 
this new organ I bid it Godspeed ” 

41 Papers by Ranoanathan 

Dr Ranganathan’s most inspiring articles appeared in the issues of the Indian 
librarian These are as under 

Library literature ip. Future India, June 1946 

Library classification an irony and a pointer, September 1946 

Issue apparatus, December 1946 

Peril of pure notation and might of mixed notation, March 1947 
Anterior divisions and Mr Date’s invention, June 1947 
Vitalising library service m New India, September-December 1947 
Isolation of a mode of formation of Focus, March 1948 
Library responsibilities of Independent India, June 1948 
Philosophy of public librarianship, September 1948 

5 Punjab Library Association Revived 

In 1947, came the partition of the provmce resultmg in the uprooting and 
exchange of population The Punjab Library Association was also uprooted, 
but was rehabihtated early in 1948 m East Punjab and reorganised in Simla 
The Association held its First Provmcial Library Conference and Book Festival 
at Simla in October 1948, m order to revive interest in books and to provide the 
truncated provmce food for promotmg mental and cultural advancement of the 
corcumunity and to pave a way for re-establishmg good hbranes and settmg up 
new hbranes in the provmce The Hon’ble Mr Justice Teja Smgh, Vice- 
Chancellor of the East Punjab Umversity, who inaugurated the conference and 
Professor D C Sharma, (now M P ), President of the Association pleaded for 
rehabihtation of hbraries so that they may become repositones of valuable 
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books lying uncared for in different parts of the province, due to exchange of 
population Xhe Conference also passed several resolutions involving help 
from all sources, Gkivemment, pubhc and local bodies, etc, in order to have a 
coordinated development of hbranes and urgmg upon the Government of 
East Punjab, Pepsu and Himachal Pradesh to mahe as a part of their develop¬ 
ment plans adequate provisions for the establishment of new libraries the 
improvement of those existing and their eflBcient management 

51 Activities of the Association 

The Association held hbrary seminars, hbrary conferences, book festivals m 
the years 1949, 1950, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 1959,1960,1961 and 1962 in order 
to make the people not only book minded but also hbrary mmded, and these 
book festivals and library seminars were a great success and brought home to 
the pubhc and the Grovemment the importance of hbrary for planned develop¬ 
ment of hbrary service in the State The Union Ministry of Education also 
appreciated the service of the Association for the good work done by the Associa¬ 
tion in Its own sphere by encouraging the growth of libraries and reading rooms, 
runnmg hbrary journals and callmg conferences and meetings of librarians and 
friends of libraries The report was published m the Education quarterly June 
1950 


52 Future Plans 

The Association has also set up a Library Advisory Service in co-operation 
with the Punjab University Library, Chmdigarh Practical advice is given 
on matters concerning the establishment, eqmpment and administration of 
libraries Plans are afoot to provide an extended consultant service in regard 
to the settmg up of new libraries 

Selection of books and employment of smtable staff and their training, with a 
view to meet the difficulty in the organisation and runmng of new hbraries 
recently set up in the State Although there are no Carnegies and Rockfellers 
in the Punjab, yet we do hope that friends of the library movement in the State 
and in other parts of the country will come forward to sponsor this cause and 
to make our plans realised as soon as possible so that we may be able to keep up 
the education of adults at the level needed for the mdustrial, political and cul¬ 
tural development of the State through hbraries and hbrary service 

6 Felicitatioiis 

In offe ring Dr P angan athan our smcerest fcliciations on this auspicious 
occasion, Seventy-First Birthday, the Punjab State Library Association wish him 
a long life and excellent health to enable him to render still greater service to 
the cause of hbraxianship m India and abroad 
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CHAPTER MI 


March fo Library Legislation in Madras 

K M SiVARAMAN 


0 Example of Baroda 

Nearly half a century ago, it was the Graekwad of Baroda that built the first 
Library System in India. This was based mostly on administrative measiures. 
As a consequence of this, the library service in the Baroda State beg^n to lose in 
momentum after the lifetime of the Gaekwad. It was because that any social 
work cannot be maintained in full swing solely by a dminis trative orders. This 
fact has been recognized by several of the countries all the world over and they 
have foimd out that the right way to build a national library system is by a 
carefully worked out library legislation. 

01 Ambition of Madras 

The Madras Library Association (here in after referred to as MALA) was 
anxious to have an effective library service throughout the State. It was also 
conscious of the difficulties in achieving this ideal and the experience of the 
other countries in this respect. Yet in 1931 it took upon itself the task of putting 
on the Statute Book of the Madras State a comprehensive Library Act. It is 
only after a persistant effort of more than fifteen years, that the Association 
realized its object; Madras made library history by the adoption of a Public 
Libraries Act in 1948. The vicissitudes of this Act are ably dealt with in the 
Library Legistation—A handbook to the Madras Act?- It is not my intention 
to summarize all that here. Nor is it intended to discuss the merits or the 
demerits of this Act. This also has been done in detail in the above book. I 
shall confine this paper to the part played by MALA, directly and indirectly, 
in bringing about this piece of social legislation and also give a brief account 
of the library service as it obtains at present in the Madras state. 

1 Seed for the Act 

The seed for the present library Act of Madras was selected even as early as 
1930. Dr S R Ranganathan, who was then one of the Secretaries of the MALA, 
was invited to become the Secretary of the Library Service Section of the First 
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All Asia Library Conference held at Banaras on 26-30 December 1930. He 
then presented to the conference a draft Model Library Act for India and this 
was included in the printed papers offered to the Conference ^ This volume of 
the printed papers was widely distributed m advance to the librarians and the 
friends of library attending the Conference A complete session of the Con¬ 
ference was devoted to a detailed discussion of the sev«:al clauses in the Act 
ani^ the amendments were recorded. This was printed m 1931 as Annexure 
VII of the Third Annual Report of the MALA £uid was widely circulated 

11 Lesson from Bengal 

This act was of a compulsory nature For instance, the library responsibihty 
of the Local Bodies, the levying of a hbrary cess, the Government grant to the 
Local Bodies for this purpose and every other provision was compulsory. 
Kumar Munmdra Deb Rai Mahasai, a library enthusiast of Bengal, had the 
Model Act adapted by Ranganathan to the conditions of Bengal, wanted to 
mtroduce this bill mto the Bengal Legislative Council withm a few days But 
he was refiised permission by the Governor General of India on account of its 
compulsory clauses This was a lesson to the MALA which wanted to have 
a hbrary bill introduced into the Local Legislature of Madras. So the MALA 
removed the compulsory elements m the bill and made it acceptable to the 
Government 

2 Draft PubUc Libraries BiU 

In March 1931, Sir George Stanley, the then Gtovernor of Madras, presided 
over the fourth inaugural meeting of the MALA In his address he gave an open 
assurance that he will “Give the matter (Library legislation) his personal 
attrition when the bill is submitted to the Government for mtroduction mto 
the Legislature” * The MALA was quick to act on this hint In July 1931, 
a committee consistmg of Messers K V Krishnaswami Aiyar, T R Venkatarama 
Sarty and S R Ranganathan was appointed by the council of the MALA to 
redraft the bill already mentioned above, in a manner suitable for acceptance 
by the Government The result was the draft Bill* which was a purely permis¬ 
sive measure This draft bill was first considered and approved by the Council 
of the MALA at its meetmg held m August 1931. The important amendment 
was to the financial clause which was made optional instead of obligatory This 
draft bill supplimented the existmg provisions relatmg to libraries in the Local 
Boards and the District Mumcipahties Acts by providmg methods and ma- 
chmery for the implementation of those sections in a manner condusive for 
the growth of a comprehensive system of hbraries m the State of Madras 

21 Public Opinion on the Bill 

Before getting the bill introduced into the Legislature, the MALA circulated 
it widely to all the Local Bodies and the Press. In gotieral, every one welcomed 
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library legislation on the lines chalked, out in the Sill. However, there were 
also some criticisms 

One of the leading daihes rightly c ommen ted, “A permissive Labraxy Bill 
will not carry the movement far Compulsion is the essence of the stimulus 
required if libraries are to become as popular and as influential as S R Ranga- 
nathan and the Madras Library Association intended them to be. In no 
enterprise affecting the pubhc welfare, should the good be allowed to become an 
enemy of the better. We would therefore urge the firamers of the hfadras 
Libraries Bill to overhaul its permissive provisions and introduce into it the 
element of compulsion without which the Bill is sure to become deceptive and m- 
cffective ® 

As a contrast to this healthy criticism we have another, this timft from a 
mwnber of a Taluk Board m the State. “The provisions in the Bill are a com¬ 
plement to educated countries The rural areas of our coxmtry are not 
educated, any, they are lUiterate So, such a Libraries Bill will not be of any 
use to Local Board’s areas Secondly, the comitry is generally m an impoveri¬ 
shed condition, any additional taxation will be felt as a great grievance both by 
the landlord and the tenant ”.® 

This reminds us of Buck, Groulboume and Spooner of Great Britain who 
opposed m the Parliament a similar measure when it was discussed in that 
House ’ 

Notwithstanding such stray oppositions, thanks to the mtensive propaganda 
tours undertaken by Mr S M Fossil, another secretary of the MALA, the BiU 
was heartily supported by many Local Bodies In fact, by the end of 1932, 
we had in the files of the MALA resolutions from 13 District Boards, 30 Muni- 
cipahties and 61 Taluk Boards accepting Bill and promismg to implement it 
should It become law. 


23 PUBUCTTY THROUGH PrESS 

The MALA was not perturbed by the oppositions to the mtroduction of the 
Bill Dr S R Ranganathan, one of the secretaries, was confident that he can 
gain the whole-hearted support for the Bill if he could educate the pubhc on the 
benefits of the library legislation and also appraise the concerned Local Bodies 
of their obhgations to the pubhc He did this by pubhshmg a senes of articles 
in the local dailies under the pen name of Libra, These articles appeared m 
the last quarter of 1931 and dealt with such topics as the hbrary functions of a 
State Government, Library mechanism of Lncal Bodies, Library fi nan ce of 
Local Bodies, and so on 

24 iNTRODtTOnON INTO THE LEGISLATURE 

In 1932, active steps were talrwt by the MALA to introduce the Bill m the 
hladras Li^^islative OotmeiL Messrs Swaani Venkatacbal am Chettiar, one of 
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the Vice-Presidcaits of the MALA, Bashecr Ahmed Sayeed, a member of the 
Executive Council of the MALA and Hameed Khan, a member of the MALA, 
gave notice of the Bill and also wrote to His Excellency the Viceroy seekmg his 
permission for mtroducmg the Bill m the local Legislature The permission 
was received at the end of the year 

241 SUPPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT 

The bill was actually mtroduced m August 1933 by Mr Basheer Ahmed 
Sayeed He moved on 5 October for referrmg the Bill to a Select Committee 
At that time the Grovemment was m full sympathy with this measure As a 
matter of fact, the Minister for Education assured the House of the support 
of the Government m the followmg words, “Mr President, the Government 
do not object to this motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee The Govern¬ 
ment are no doubt m sympathy with the objects of the Bill, as explained in the 
preamble and the Statement of Objects and Reasons.”® 

242 SELECT COMMITTEE AND AFTER 

Mr K V Krishnaswami Aiyar, the President of the MALA, and Mr W Erlam 
Smith, the then Director of Pubhc Instruction of Madras were appointed as 
Expert Members of the Legislative Council for the consideration of this Bill 
They were sworn m on 10 November 1933, and on this date the earlier motion 
for referrmg this Bill to a Select Comimttee was carried without any opposition 
A Select Committee of 37 members was formed to consider the Bill It met 
many times and considered the several sections of the Bill very carefully and 
subrmtted its report to the Legislative Council m 1934. At this stage, the 
Secretary for Local Self Government, a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
brought m an amendment which sought to appropriate a portion of the library 
fund to the expenditure on the staff of the Department of Local Self Govern¬ 
ment to meet the extra work involved in working the Act The MALA was 
not prepared to accept this strange and vicious eimendment and hence did not 
proceed further with the Bill, It felt that it might be an advantage if the Bill 
could be remtroduced at a later period with certam modifications which the 
discussion in the Legislative Council and elsewhere had suggested Further, 
m view of the impending constitutional chainges in the country, the MALA 
beheved that a popular measure like the Public Library Bill would have a 
better and more sympathetic reception in the people’s legislature which would 
function from 1 April 1937 


3 Second Attempt 

In Octobo: 1937, Mr Basheer Ahmed Sayeed gave notice of a modified draft 
of the Bill But the Gtovemor, Lord Erskme, refused permission for the mtroduc- 
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tion of this Bill in the Legislature though it was beheved that the Government 
had a soft corner for the cause of libraries The reason for this was given by 

m his inaugural address to the MALA on 28 March 1938 He said. 

“I fully agree as to the need for extendmg the library service through out to 
the Urban and Rural areas and for encouragmg reading as an educative aid to 
democracy and in order to stop people from relapsing to illiteracy I un¬ 
derstand that the Director of Pubhc Instruction is quite ready to cooperate 
with the Association in working out concrete suggestions. I should like to 
explain the mam reason why the recent Public Libraries Bill had to be opposed 
was the fact that it was likely to throw additional burden on the finances of the 
Presidency 


4 State of Dormancy 

Encouraged by these words, on 27 August 1938, a deputation of the MALA 
consistmg of Messrs K V Krishnaswami Aiyer, S R Ranganathan, KBalasubra- 
mam Aiyar and Basheer Ahmed Sayeed waited on the Chief Minister and the 
Mmister for Education The Ministers informed the deputauon that they 
would examine whether the library movement could not be worked better by 
executive orders instead of a legislative measure The outcome of this was 
the undesirable move of enabling the school libraries to function as pubhc 
libraries in their areas The details of this move is contained m G O 1421 
(Edn) dated 22 June 1939 of the Education and Public Health Department 

On account of this stubborn attitude of the Government to resist any move 
for brmgmg about a Library Legislation and the political conditions prevailing 
at that time, the MALA did not want to press the idea However, in 1944, 
when Mr K V Krishnaswami Aiyar was co-opted as member of the Educa¬ 
tion Sub-committee of the Post-war Reconstruction Committee of Madras, he 
moved a resolution that a Library Act be placed m the Statute Book of the 
State of Madras. No action seems to have been taken on this except that of 
assignmg the paper to the archives of the CJovernment 

5 A Favourable Gbance 

It was a chance m 1946 that made conditions favourable for the sprouting of 
the seed of hbrary legislation Dr Ranganathan successfully planted this seed. 
Here is an account of this m his own words 

“In my morning walk, I found the name board of Mr Avmasilingam Ghettiar, 
the Minister for Education, m Teynanpet ... it had never occurred to me 
that I should meet him I had known him earher I met him on the next'day 
He was very genial He said, ‘How is it that you have gone away from your 
State, when we came mto power ^ If you were here we could do much to realize 
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our old wishes ari/? dream.’ I said that I was always available for consultation. 
I also put my draft library bill mto his hands I also gave him the memoran¬ 
dum He sent it to S R U Savur, the then Director of Pubhc Instruction for 
scrutmy. Savur was all help He said, ‘What do I know about library 
matters ? I accept your proposal I am writing to the Munster accordmgly.”’i<» 

51 Bile becomes an Act 

In 1947, the Government modified this draft bill for mtro^uction mto the 
l^^lature The Minister fear Education had hours of discussion with Dr S R 
Pfi-ngansLt>ia.Tt about some of the changes introduced by him Though some of 
the changes were not acceptable to its author, m his anxiety to have a Library 
Act for Madras, he accepted them on the assurance of the Minister that the 
defects cotdd be removed by firammg smtable rules for the working of the 
Act The ongmal bill itself was a weak one These amendments made it 
even more defective It was this bill that was mtroduced into the legislature 
in 1948 as a Government measure. It was duly referred to a Select Committee 
At this stage, the Bill tmderwent further modifications which contributed to 
many of the mherrent defects m the present Act. Then the bill, as it was 
reported on by the Select Committee, came back to the legislature and was 
passed into an Act. This became the Madras Act (XXIV of 1948) It received 
the assent of the Govemor-Greneral on 29 January 1949, and it was first published 
in the Fort St George gazette on 8 February 1949 

32 Implementation of the Act 

But agam there was disappomtment and delay m the implementation of 
the Act. This was due to the resignation of the champion of the cause, Mr 
Avmasilmgam Chcttiar, from the Cabmet In spite of the appointment of a 
Special OfiScer for Libraries soon after the passing of the Act, it took nearly 
two years to publish the Rules Though they had been furnished to the 
Minister by Dr Ranganathan at the former’s request m November 1948, these 
Rules were issued as G O 627, Education, dated 28 February 1950. Under 
these Rules, section 2-19 of the Act came mto force on 1 April 1950 The 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, Madras, was appomted the ex-qffuno Director of 
Pubhc Libraries On the same date, the Government decided that the Conne¬ 
mara Pubhc Library in Madras be recognized as the State Central Library 
under the Act. 

The formation of Local Library Authorities b^an m July 1950. By the 
end of September in that year, most of the districts had their Local Library 
Authorities. As the first step in the administration of the Act, these Local 
library Authorities passed resolutions even in their first meetmg^s for the levy 
of hbrary cess in thmr respective areas. 

Under Rule 5 (2) (m) of the Madras Pubhc Library Rules, Mr K. V Krishna- 
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swRixa AiyRT, was noirunaited. by the Government to the newly formed. LiOcal 
Library Authority of the Madras City. The State Library Committee was 
also formed at this time Under Rule (2) (otz) of the Madras Public Library 
Rules, the Grovemment requested the MALA to dect a member to represent the 
Association in this Committee At its meetmg held on 26 March 1950, Mr K 
M Sivaraman, one of the Secretaries, was elected for this purpe^e and he still 
contmues to be a member of the State Library Committee. 

In the mitial stage, the Local Library Authonties could not function very 
actively on account of many diffculties—^thc paucity of tramed staff, lack of tm- 
derstandmg of the matter connected with the hbrary administration, want of 
sufficient accommodation to stack the books, and so on. G O 1941 of 4 July 
1953, which IS the first report on the work of the Pubhc Libraries in Madras 
during 1951/52, deals with some of these pomts At the suggestion of the 
State Library Committee, the Government requested all district collectors 
to help the Local Library Authorites m their respective areas m their efforts 
to secure accommodation for the housmg of District Central Libraries By 
the end of 1952/53, all the Local Library Authonties except those of Madras 
and Salem had established their District Central Libraries 

6 MLALA’s Memorandum, on the Working of the Act 

After observing the working of the Act for nearly five years, the MALA began 
to see some defects m its workmg The defects were due to the fact that the 
provision of public library service by the Government was a new idea for our 
coimtry On account of this, neither the Local Library Authorities nor the 
personnel employed by them were famihar with the problems cormccted with 
the work This igfnorance led to many a mistake even at the imtial stages 
The MALA wanted to rectify these defects. Dr S R Ranganathan had a 
discussion on 9 April 1955 with Mr G Subranuiniam, the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, and made valuable suggestions for the rectification of these defects, and 
m general, to work the Act on efficient lines He presented a memorandum 
on that occasion which dealt with Library Personnel, functions of the Local 
Library Authorities, State Library Committee, Book Selection, Book Purchase 
and other matters A summary of this will be fomid m the Annual report of the 
MALA for the year 1955 

7 Over-all Picture of the Present 

During the last few years, the Library Authorities are working as best as they 
could under the limitations they are subjected to. 

As provided in the Act, there is a Local Library Authority for each of the 
12 out of the 13 districts of the Madras State The newly created Elanyakumari 
district alone, has not got a hbrary Authority. The Local Library Authonties 
consist of 11 to 27 members who are mually repr^entatrves of local bodies 
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of the district, heads of educational institutions m the district and office-bearers 
of the recognized libraries in the district The Chairman is selected by the 
members from among themselves The District Educational Officer is the ex- 
officio Secxetairy The Director of Pubhc Instruction is the ex-officio Director 
of Pubhc Libraries and he exercises powers of supervision and control over 
the work of all the Local Library Authorities He is advised by the State 
Library Committee on such matters relating to hbraries as may be referred to 
them by the Government The Library fund is made of the income from the 
library cess collected as a surcharge equal to 3 per cent of the property tax, the 
contribution by the Government of an amount equal to the total cess collected, 
art A other miscellaneous sources such as fees, fines, etc collected by the Local 
Library Authorities, the special grants which the Government may make for 
any spccific purpose connected with hbraries, and gifts from the pubhc 

Considering the limitations under which the Local Library Authorities have 
to work, it should be said that the library service in the Madras State has made 
feirly good progress The statistical data for a few years will reveal this fact 

The statistics furnished below.arc based mostly on the reports subrmtted 
by the Director of Pubhc Libraries to the State Library Committee and the 
reports of the Government on the workmg of the Act In the case of the number 
of visitors and stock of books, the statistics aie available from 1957/58 only 
Hence for the years previous to this, the statistics have been completed from 
other sources 

The fall m the member of Branch Libraries m 1958/59 was due to the fact 
that some of the then existmg branches were transferred to the Andhra State 
The Madras City alone has 74 branches. The Local Library Authority of the 
city of Madras does not get Government grant 

The slight rise and falls m the above figures should be interpreted m the 
hght of the reshuffling of the Branch Libraries m the districts on account of 
the reorganization of the States m 1956 

8 Inadequacy of Finance 

In spite of the fact that about twenty lakhs of rupees are available for expendi¬ 
ture on public hbranes, it is found that m most of the districts only two-thirds is 
of the area covered by hbrary service In this connection, the observation 
of Mr V N Subbarayan, the Chairman of the Local Library Authority of the 
Madras city is significant 

He says, “In view of the very low mcome of the majority of the population 
in India, our need for free pubhc hbrary service is even greater than m Britain. 
In actual practice, I have found that there are many persons who are unable 
to pay the small deposit amoimt that is necessary for taking books home even 
though the service is free ” If all the other Local Library Authorities also 
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fed liJce this a,nd act in concert, it may be possible to do away with the practice 
of demanding a deposit from the readers for the use of boohs Further, if the 
Central Government comes forward and helps the hdadras State by providing 
a liberal grant, it will be possible to have a fine grid of hbranes throughout 
the State and enable every citizen—urban or rural—to have the benefit of the 
use of the hbranes 

9 The Abiogenesis of the Madras Act 

When the composite Madras State was divided into the Andhra and Madras 
States, the former adopted the entire Act as Andhra Public Libraries Act It was 
only very recently that this was revised under the guidance of Dr Ranganathan 
and has become the Andhra Pradesh Pubhc Libranes Act* In 1954, the 
Madras Act stimulated the neighbourmg area of the then Hyderabad State 
and It had its own Public Libraries Act put on the Statute Book of that State 
As the result of the reorganization of the States m 1956, some of the districts 
from the Madras and Hyderabad States were transferred to Kerala, Maha¬ 
rashtra, and Mysore Thus it happens that some of the districts in Kerala, 
Maharashtra and Mysore States have the Pubhc Libraries Act in force This 
is acting as a leaven in making these States turn their minds towards Library 
Legislation The Government of Kerala mvited Dr Ranganathan in July 1959 
and consulted him on the reorgamzation of the library service in that State 
He presented to the Government his report entitled Library development plan 
with a draft bill for Kerala This has been pubhshed in May 1960 and is receiving 
the attention of that Government The States of Mysore and Bombay have 
also approached Dr Ranganathan on this subject That is how the Madras 
Public Libraries Act has become abiogenetic May this Act further stimulate 
all the other States without public Libraries Act to put a sinular Act in their 
respective Statute Books 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Lype of Libranes 

1935/56 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

1959/60 

District Central Libraries 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Branch Libranes 

129 

253 

486 

425 

450 

Dehvery Stations 

342 

335 

493 

539 

606 


The fall in the members of Branch Libranes m 1958/59 was due to the fact that some of the 
then existing branches were transferred to the Andhra State The Madras City alone has 
74 branches 
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LIBRARY FINANCE 
Income and expenditure 
(an rupees) 


Details 

1955/56 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

1959/60 

Library Cess Collected 

7,46,933 

7,13,157 

11,12,632 

11,32,282 

12,87,456 

Grovt Contribution 

6,34,306 

7,51,385 

5,34,876 

9,91,980 

6,93,237 

Total Income 

13,81,239 

14,64,542 

16,47,508 

21,23,262 

19,80,693 

Expenditure 

12,95,951 

16,13,656 

23,82,661 

20,99,903 

26,28,566 


The Local library Authority of the city of Madras does not get Government grant 


STOCK OF BOOKS AND VISITORS 


Details 

1955/56 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

1959/60 

Stock of Books 

9,56,990 

7,92,556 

10,09,540 

10,06,151 

11,85,503 

No of Visiters 

52,20,617 

93,21,360 

95,16,696 

80,70,182 

167,82,628 


The slight nae and falls in the above figures should be interpreted m the light of the reshufflmg 
of the Branch Libranes m the district on account of the reorganization of the States in 1956 
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CHAPTER M2 


Dr Ranganathan’s Plan for Library Develop¬ 
ment in Bombay 

R S Parkhi 


1 Bombay Plan 

Since the year 1931 Dr Ranganathan has made incessant efforts for the intro¬ 
duction of library l^islation in India. His Library Bill for Bombay is one 
of the so many Library Bills drafted by him for the development of libraries 
in the various States in India. It was given in a book entitled Library develop¬ 
ment plan with a draft library bill for the Province of Bombay, and published by 
Padma Publications Ltd, Bombay in 1947. It was the outcome of the two 
lectures on ‘Library Legislation: Why, What and How’ delivered by him at 
the University of Bombay in February 1946. 

11 Chapters 

The book runs into seven chapters, viz 1 Library; 2 Library Movement; 
3 Library Legislation; 4 Library Lay-out; 5 Library manpower of the Province 
of Bombay; 6 Library Finance for the Province of Bombay; and 7 Library Bill 
for the Province of Bombay. 


2 Library Service 

The special feature of the library service in India that requires to be developed 
is vividly depicted in the book by the author thus; 

If the library is made a vital force in India, she will be able to apply a much 
needed corrective to the library service in other lands. There the library 
is touching man, only at the level of mind. It is unable to reach the 
spirit in hinn. The combined effect of an educational and library system, 
which exhausts itself in a peripheral intellectual sheath of man, mak es 
a monster of him. We have had two demonstrations of this in a life time. 
This can be avoided only if the school and the library, not only enrich 
the memory and shaipen the intellect, but also sublimate the emotion 
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a pf i release the Inner Spirit in man The technique of making the Inner 
Spirit function had been forgotten in the West. But India remembers 
It, has still amidst her miUions, souls who are aware at the spiritual 

level and mampulate from there the mtellectual and material levels 
in all harmony and peace The distinctive mission of Indian librarianship 
IS to use these helps, still preserved m the Indian tradition and develop 
the proper techmque of activating the spirit in man, and enrich the library 
profession all the world over by a knowledge and demonstration of this 
technique 


3 Library Finance 

The sources of Provmcial Library Fmance as given by the author are as 
follows 

1 the amount which should be provided by the Government for the 
maintenance of the Provmcial Central Library, 

2 the grant which should be paid to the Public Libraries by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Provmce; 

3 the amoimt which should be spent by the Government for the supply 
of trained librarians, and 

4 the amoimt which should be raised as library rates by the Local Library 
Authorities 

“On the capital or non-recurrmg side, money should be found for the erection 
of hbrary buildmgs and their equipment, including librachmes This amount 
will not bc«reqtured in one year, it may be spread over about 30 years ” 

31 Financial Implications 

Regardmg the financial imphcations of the Library Bill, the author observes 
thus 

“There are three ways of amvmg at the financial imphcations of the Library 
Bill 

1 Per capita method, 

2 Method of details, and 

3 Method of proportion 

“In the per capita method it is assumed that the Government should spend 
8 annas (50 nP) per year per head of adult population, 6 aimas (37 nP) m 
the form of hbraiy grants to pubhc hbranes and 2 annas (12 nP) to meet the 
cost of direction and m a in tenance of the Provmcial Central Library. This 
IS dctennmed by the salary level which prevails and the cost of pubHcations 
It IS only half of what is bemg spent in some of the Western coimtries. As 
hteracy and boc^-production advances, the par capita rate may have to be fixed 
at a higher amoimt.” 
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"In the method of details, we shall have to take into accoimt the ultimate 
requirements of the Library Fund of each of the Local Library Authorities 
and of the Provmcial Library Fund . It has been found from experience 
that m an efiScient library system which provides the necessary human agency 
to make the public reap the fullest benefits from the hbraries, the expenditure 
stands equally divided between the cost of the establishment on the one side 
and the rest of the cost—cost of books, bmdmg, and other administrative 
wqienses—on the other ” 

“In the method of proportion, it is assumed that, in conformity with what 
prevails in other lands, the hbrary budget should be SJ per cent of the educa¬ 
tional budget or 1 per cent of the total budget. The ej per cent of the educa¬ 
tional budget IS similar to the provision of mamtenance charges for pubhc 
buildmgp The educational expenditure is from this pomt of view, looked 
upon as capital spent for the erection of the edifice of hbrary m the nation and 
the library expenditure is looked upon as the sum required for annual repairs 
to keep the edifice in good condition And yet the public hbrary, not only 
keeps the edifice of literacy and education in good repair, but also puts up to 
It further fiats, so to speak, as it contributes to the perpetual further education 
of one and all of the citizens of the States.” 

4 Library Bill 

The last chapter gives a draft Library Bill for the Province of Bombay. 

According to the Bill, the Minister of Education shall be the Provincial Library- 
Authority and to help him in the discharge of his duties he will appoint a 
Director of Libraries who will supervise over all the Local Library Authorities 
in the Province, will manage the Provmcial Central Library, deal with all 
the matters of Copyright Act, and centralise all technical work such as acqui¬ 
sition, classification, catalogiung and co-ordination of the service and main¬ 
tenance of reading materials in the public, academic, departmental and outher 
libraries in the Province Thus the Bill goes on givmg all the details reqmred 
for organising a net-work of hbraries throughout the provmce 

The first step that the Provincial Library Authority should take is the appomt- 
ment of the Director of Libraries “In view of the exceptionally heavy rcspon- 
sibihties which will rest on the first Director, he must be selected on grounds 
of the highest efficiency, competence and integrity While the responsibihty 
for the development of the library system will rest ultimately with the Minister 
of Education, the essential tasks of preparing the ground for these decisions 
and for executing them m co-operation with the Local Library Authorities 
will devolve on the Director. He must endeavour, withm the scope of his 
functions, to mtegrate the activities of the whole compass of the hbrary systems 
of the Nation—^pubhc, departmental, acadeimc and business library systems. 
It IS his leadership which will determme their character and efficiency. It 
IS on hi-m that will mainly fall the duty of creating^^^djjjgmteimng a team 
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Spirit in the body of librarians working in the different parts of the province 
It will be the additional duty of the first Director to give the necessary m-service 
training to the first recruits to the service of librarians in the province In 
the eyes of the pubhc, no less than in the eyes of the hbrary profession, he 
must embody, the prmmples and the ideals of the Labrary Act.” 

5 Government’s Responsibility 

It IS quite essential fi>r the present Maharashtra State to give serious thought 
to the valuable ideas expressed m the book by the author and try to bring 
them into practice as early as possible, so that we shall have a sound foundation 
for the fiiture development of libraries and library movanent in the State 
It is good that the State has already mamtamed a department of libraries 
with a Curator and three Assistant Curators smce 1947 and the department 
has done very valuable work so far Now the time is ripe for the State to 
take immediate decision to enact a Library Act on the basis of the Library Bill 
as laid down m the book It will solve the problem of the coordination of 
hbranes, a good deal of wastage will be avoided, and the whole hbrary move¬ 
ment in the State will reach the tower of prosperity, and every library m the 
State will be enabled to develop intimate contact between books and readers 
through efficient reference service and create congenial and inviting atmosphere 
for the ever mcreasing number of readers visiting them and making them their 
favourite and hauntmg places 
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Books for Norwegian Seamen 

Arni Kildal 


1 Dawn of Travelling Libraries 

Travelling libraries were first introduced in Norway in 1902 when the 
Grovemment Road-building Department sent a number of boxes of selected books 
to their employees in remote districts of the coimtry. A few years later, a 
campaign was started for the purpose of using the same system for the benefit 
of Norwegian seamen in the foreigjn trade- Mieetings of seamen’s ministers 
appealed to the government for assistance in having the idea realized, and 
in 1909 a government committee was appointed to attend to the matter. Repre¬ 
sentatives of shipowners’ and seamen’s organizations joined government 
representatives as member of the committee, and in 1910 Norwegian vessels 
were equipped with the first book cases, each case containing about 25 volumes 
to start with, and a few more later on. 

11 War Periods 

The number of book cases increased rapidly during the first years, but in 
the First World War many Norwegian ships were “spurlos versenkt”, and 
few book cases survived the catastrophe. After the War the work was resumed, 
and in 1919 and in 1935 there were respectively 22 and 150 cases in circulation. 
The action suffered a new set-back during the Second World War, and by 
and by the activities of the government committees in this field have come 
to a standstill, and other methods were adopted- 

2 Ship Libraries 

Most significant was the introduction of "permanent ship libraries’’ on board 
Norwegian vessels. The idea was promoted in the middle of the twenties by 
Mr Gunnar Stenersen, then one of the leaders of the Central Bureau of Public 
Libraries. For many years Mr Stenersen was a flame of fire in the work for 
this idea, and mainly due to his untiring agitation, a number of shipowners 
supported it and established such libraries in their ships. In 1926, the Oslo 
shipowner I^elm Waage oiganized a ssunple library in his new ta nk er Rmla 
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(8300 tons). The library contained 150 voltunes to start with, sohdly bound 
and with hght and beautiful colors, fiction and non-fiction respectively The 
captain of the vessel reported during the maiden voyage that everybody on 
board was interested and that the loan statistics reached very high figures 

However economic difiiculties set m In spite of the fact that some ship¬ 
owners were interested, pubhc support appeared to be needed For a couple 
of years the national "money lottery” appropriated certain amounts, but not 
till 1937 did the government step in and support the ship libraries with regular 
annual appropriations, 10,000 kroner to start with and 20,000 kroner later 
on. The government appropriations were used both for the establishment 
of new ship libraries and for supplementing old ones 

21 Book Collection 

As tune passed the new hbranes started with a larger collection of books, 
even amounting to more than 1000 volxun.es Freight vessels from 8,000 to 
10,000 tons usually were equipped with hbraries contammg from 300 to 400 
volumes To start with the books were mostly of the entertainmg type, but 
later on popular non-fiction books fbxmd their natural places m the libraries 
Often the libraries contained fifty percent non-fiction. For many years the 
hbranes were obhged to purchase copies of all text-books used in the courses 
of the Norwegian Seamen’s School Seamen who wished to prepare themselves 
for such courses while on board ship found an mvaluable help in the library 

3 Seaman’s Book 

In 1929, the Central Bureau of Pubhc Libraries published a bulky work entitled 
Seaman’s book, containing material needed for a further theoretical instruction 
in seamanship Norwegfian shippmg, whaling and naval matters are described 
m detail by authorities in the various fields, and in a very popular and under¬ 
standable form 


4 Growth of Ship Libraries 

It was encouragmg to note how rapidly the idea of ship libraries gained ground 
as the years passed In 1926, there was 11 vessels equipped with ship libraries, 
mcreasmg to 160 m 1934 and 376 m 1940 The number of volumes grew 
from 1947 m 1926 to nearly 100,000 when the Second World War started 
At the same time more than 80 shippmg compames participated m the move¬ 
ment About 14 per cent of the hbraries were totally renewed in 1937. 

The captains on board reported conscientiously on the use of the hbraries 
On the M/S Saga every member of the crew had borrowed books, on an average 
13 volume each during a three months’ period m 1926 The most popxilar 
authors were all Scandmavians, namely Hamsxm, Ehas Kreemer, Sigrid XJndset, 
Selma Lagerlof and Jonas Lie. 
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41 Catalogue 

Printed catalogues were published for all the hbraries Let us look at the cata¬ 
logue of the library on the S/S Kosmos There were 547 volumes, 375 volumes of 
fiction and 172 of non-fiction Of the latter group 15 v dealt with religion 
and philosophy, 13 v with the social sciences, 11 v with languages, 15 v with 
natural science, 38 v with sports, 23 v with biography, 24 v with history, and 
39 V with geography and travel 

42 GlRCtJIA.TION 

The interest was growmg steadily, and it often occured that all the seamen 
were borrowers Statistics reported that seamen ranged very high as readers 
as compared to people livmg ashore A statistical table listmg the loans from 
Norwegian Pubhc Libraries during the fiscal year of 1936/37 shows that the Oslo 
Library (Deichmanske Bibhotek) heads the hst with a httle more than 1 milhon 
volumes lent, followed by the Bergen Pubhc Library with about 400,000 volumes 
As a good number there appear the ship libraries with 376,000 volumes lent, far 
more than the public libraries of larger cities as Trondheim, Stavanger, Kris- 
tiansand and Drammen 

The library on board the M/S Maridal gamed particular distinction With 
a book collection of350 volumes, the total loans during one single year amounted 
to 1924 volumes, which means an average of 62 volumes for each borrower 

5 International Go-operation 

During this work for the Norwegian ship libraries, Mr Stenersen became con¬ 
vinced that the matter ought to be placed on an international plane This 
might stimulate the work in each country, and there were certain sides to the 
question which might better be attended to through international cooperation 
Therefore, he began to cooperate with the World Association for Adult Educa¬ 
tion, the International Red Gross, the International Library Congresses, the 
health and welfai e conferences for seamen m the merchant marine, Scandmavian 
hbrary congresses, and so on The purpose w^as to make the general pubhc 
everywhere, and particularly the appropriating authorities, understand that 
seamen’s needs for good books should be placed absolutely even with the 
correspondmg need among the people ashore The propaganda started m this 
direction seemed to promise handsome results, but the war mterrupted the 
work which had to be suspended 

6 Prize Contests 

On the interior front, the propaganda soon showed more tangible results, 
however, with Mr Steneraen as a very active leader. He presented the idea of 
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arranging prize contests for Norwegian seamen and secured econoixuc support 
from certam shipowners, thus enablmg him to realize the idea A special 
committee was appointed for the purpose of judging the papers delivered by the 
participants m the contest. Members of the committee were E Bryn (director 
of navigation), K Domaas (editor), Hjelm Waage (shipowner), A Kildal (library 
counsellor) and G Stenersen, the latter acting as Secretary of the committee 

The first contest was arranged m 1938 It was divided mto four groups 
The first group mcluded members of the crew who were -under 20 years They 
were mvited to give an account of their first voyage Members over 20 years 
should answer this question “Why did you choose a seaman’s craft The 
third group included captains deck officers and chief engmeers who were asked 
to write an account of the “significance of the shipping trade to our country” 
FmaUy there was a group which was open to everybody. Participants were free to 
choose one of the two alternatives, one paper entitled “What is needed to make 
life on board pleasant and comfortable and to establish good relations between 
ofiScers and crew and between these mutually”, and the other, “give a narrative 
of the book which has made the strongest impression on you” 

No less than 170 answers were sent to the committee from all corners of the 
world Eleven prizes, each amountmg to 250 Norwegian kroner were distributed 
The best papers were sold to weekly magazines, enablmg the committee to 
distribute 99 extraordmary prizes m the form of a handy one-volume encyclo¬ 
pedia 112 prizes in all were distributed to the 170 participants in the contest. 

The object of another contest -was a scholarship for further education, amoimt- 
mg to 1000 Norwegian kroner Only people who needed economic support 
for this were allowed to participate Wmners were ordered to follow courses 
at a Norwegian seamen’s school, ship engineering school, radio school or steward 
school The paper to be -written was “What can be done to increase safety at 
sea ■!*” 

The next year (1939) the contests were continued Among the papers given, 
the fbUowmg may be mentioned “Give an account of the seaport town that 
impressed you most highly”, “Which type of ship -will you prefer to serve on, 
and why'*”, “Whichkmd of books should preferably be found in a ship library "!*”, 
“Which proportion sho-uld there be between fiction and non-fiction “How 
should I adjust myself to find hfe on board pleasant p”, “Which are the 
advantages of the ship hbrary "!*” and “Which are the three novels you have 
appreciated most 

Many people participated m all the contests, and -the project contributed 
much to stimulate mterest in the libraries Answermg the question of the value 
of ship libraiies, all the participants agreed that it was very high. Tn an 
editorial on the subject, Mr Knut Domaas, the editor of the Norwegian Com¬ 
merce & Shippmg Gazette, voiced the following opimon. 

“The answers give an overwhelming impression of what a blessing it is to the 
crew to have a hbrary on board a ship. It is evident that the seaman and the 
crew as a whole have found -the books of great value and that -the hbrary has 
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offered them a feehng of comfort which they should not have been able to gain 
otherwise Statistics show on an average 20 loans per person each year An 
astonishingly high number of non-fiction books have been borrowed, and the 
seamen especially emphasize the value of this kind of literature. Engineers 
and first mates are to study books on techmcal science, navigation and languages, 
and other members of the group do the same Many of them underscore 
the necessity of supplementmg the non-fiction group of the ship hbrary We 
forward the proposition to the shipowners with our warmest recommendation.’* 

The same editorial finally contams the following appeal. “There can be no 
doubt that good readmg raises the standmg of seamen, both in regard to profes¬ 
sional capacity and general culture It contributes to greater comfort on 
board, at the same time as the hterature helps the seamen to hve a richer life. 
There exists an enormous need of readmg on board the ships The seamen 
will appreciate having good books, and newspapers also from the home country. 
Let them get this material” 

7 Value of the Ship Library 

As a little example of the seamen’s own attitude to the question of the value 
of the library, the following paper, handed m by one of the participants m one 
of the contests, may serve It is written by a 17-years-old ordmary seaman, 
Oivmd Bjornstad, on board the M/T “Kola” 

The Value of the ship hbrary 

“In the city of Norway where I have lived, I have used the pubhc hbrary from 
my childhood days and consequently have read and learned much. One 
day, however, my desire to be a seaman was fulfilled I cannot describe my 
joy when I packed my bag and went on board One special thing which firiends 
of mine had apoken about interested me immensely There was a ship library 
on board I remember that I asked twice to have the statement confirmed 
I went on board, and on Saturday, the library was open The hbrary was not 
large, but the books were good, and that is the important thing The system 
used were clear and easy for the borrowers Prmted catalogs were placed m all 
cabins so that the seamen might acquaint themselves with the contents of the 
hbrary 

I have not much experience so far, but on vessels boimd for the long voyages 
life IS ofien sad and uncomfortable, particularly so m a tanker like the one where 
I work For the most part you see nothing but the ocean, and the time in port 
IS often SO short that we do not even get a chance to go ashore and buy a pair 
of trousers. Under such conditions the books on board are of particular value 
I feel sure that if the seamen had not had the hbrary on board they would have 
resorted to lighter reading when they got ashore, to start with at least. Per- 
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sonally I cannot think anything better and more stimulating than to sit on deck 
and read m the cvenmg in a tropical climate while the mild trade winds cool 
me off all over. Both m good and in bad weather the book follows me and 
mcreases my knowledge in the various fields Through the books we learn 
much that we did not find time to pick up durmg the school years Many 
yoimg people hvmg ashore have a chance to contmue their education in one 
way or other, often by purchasmg books to be owned but at sea it is different 
On surroundmgs and rural districts, many of them have not held a book in 
their hands smce they left school It appears that the latter particularly appre¬ 
ciate the value of the hbrary, sharing this pleasure, however,with everybody 
concerned. 

On board the ship where I work, the selection of books is most excellent 
All the groups of books are well represented—school books, medical books, books 
on sports, novels, books on geography and travel, etc 

As I said before, it is sad to be on a boat like this one, but I certamly do not 
know how it would have been if we had not had the ship library to help us” 

8 Value of Books 

The high value of certain books is emphasized in some of the papers The 
following statement by a young man who hopes to become a first mate is typical 

Which book has been of the highest value to you 

"Like many others I have been troubled when thinking of what I should 
reach m life My aim was to pass an examination for first mates To enter 
the special school m this field without any preparatory trainmg made me 
nervous when I considered it However, my nerves certainly changed for the 
better after I had visited the ship library and crossed the storm bridge and 
run down to my cabm with a heavy book imder my arm I had secured a test 
book on navigation, written by A Gran and U Bergersen, and felt like a different 
man I have read much of it and borrowed it many times Indeed, I expect 
to borrow it even more tomes It has opened my eyes, and I am no longer the 
neowous and insecure yoimg boy that I was before. Now I feel much more 
confident, and I presume that many of my ship mates agree with me ” 

91 Reading Interest 

Some of the papers contam rather humorous pomts One of the seamen 
hsted the three novels he appreciated most m the following way 

1 Growth of the soil by Knut Hamsim 

2 Roald Amundsen as he was by Odd Arnesen 

3 The Raudal dance by Mikkjd Fonhus 

No eoiplanalion is needed, as I hope that everybody mterested m books has 
read them. 
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To me, a book m the hand is better than a girl on my knee. 

Strong words they are, and many reflections they may shape. It is merely 
to be hoped that the popularity of the ship hbraries should not influence the 
birth statistics too much 


92 Girculatixig Lilsraries 

During the last War a Social Committee for Norwegian Seamen in America 
raised a campaign to acquire books for the Norwegian merchant marine, and 
succeeded in brmging together between 400 and 500 book cases for this purpose. 
However, most of them were lost during the war, and m the summer of 1948 
another campaign for this purpose was started m Norway, collectmg m all 
about 60,000 volumes, of which 22,000 or 25,000 volumes were fit to use They 
were placed m practical book cases contaimng about 40 volumes m each 

93 Welfare Fund and Welfare Council 

Just before these activities, however, another movement was started to help 
and benefit Norwegian seamen, resulting in the establishment of a “Welfare 
Funds” and a “Welfare Council” The appropriatmg authorities of Norway 
resolved to transfer to the Welfare Fimd 10 million kroner of the surplus of the 
Nortraship organization, and it was decided to have the government the ship¬ 
owners and the seamen respectively contribute regular monthly shares to this 
fund In this way the finances of the institution were secured 

One of the activities of the Welfare Fund and its office has been to furnish 
Norwegian vessels with good books, and the number of books has been steadily 
on the increase, reaching a figure of 564 book cases, contaimng in all 20,000 
volumes m 1959 The circulatmg libraries are regularly supplemented Not 
merely the merchant marine, but even seamen’s hotels in foreign ports have 
been furnished with libraries along the same Ime The seamen are offered the 
opportunity to buy books at a very low cost, thus bemg able to lay the foimda- 
tion of a private library It is figured that the Welfare Council spends 40,000 
kroner on its book service each year As this amount admittedly is too modest, 
however, an agreement recently has been made with the Government to the 
effect that an extraordinary annual grant of 25,000 kroner be offered on the 
basis that a tramed librarian be attached to the work and that the whole hbrary 
activity concerned be given the status of a “central library”. 
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Bookmobile Service in Hawaii 

Margaret Gray 


0 Mobile Service in a Decade 

“To most of us a library is an imposing building near the centre of town where 
we go for help and information on every subject under the sun. But this is not 
the way rural Hawaii pictures the library. To Oahu’s rural school children a 
library comes on wheels to their very door on its appointed schedule. Rain 
or shine, the book car goes all over the island distributing its gifts. 

“As the Bookmobile comes up the road in a cloud of red dust a murmur 
of‘Liberry’s come’ runs through the school room. Eyes are kept on the window 
as one class leaves the school room to choose their books and as the next class 
takes its turn. . . No, the truck isn’t very large but some very ingenious engineer 
plaimed well, for when the sides are lifted high on hinges, and shelves are pulled 
out of the center, more than 2,000 books show their bright covers. A table is 
set up on the school lawn with the implements of books charging arranged 
and the fim begins . . . these students are hungry for books. No school library 
could begjin to supply their demands . . . what do the Hawaiian, Chinese, Fili¬ 
pino and Japanese school children of Oahu read ? Just what eve^ other 
American child reads. Children are the most conservative readers in the world. 
The old favorites starting with the little red hen and Andersen’s Fairy tale. 
Through Firwcchio, Robin Hood, Treasure Island, and the Three Musketeers have 
always proved the children will instinctively choose the best in reading if they 
have a chance. No child who has been exposed to good books will rest imtil 
he has read all his hands can reach. Good reading makes good citizens. Curiosity 
is a wonderful teacher. Many a body with an inquiring mind has planned his 
life’s work in Science, Medicine, Agriculture, or Business because he found a 
book on that subject especially written for his tinderstanding on some library 
bookshelf. 

“So the next time you ride by the main library, don’t think of that building 
as the library of Hawaii. It’s just the nerve center with streams of books going 
out into the life of all Oahu with the Library on Wheels—the books car—^the 
Library’s most active worker.” 

So wrote Katherine McMahon in Paradise of the Pacific magazine in April, 1945. 
At that date the Bookmobile service on the Island of Oahu was in its infancy. 
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It had been started first in 1935 and had caught on quickly with the school 
children who were its only borrowers 

01 Next Decade and a Half 

Xoday, fifteen years later, the Bookmobile (actually *‘Xhe Bookmobiles”, 
for there are now two) covers the entire Island of Oahu, and serves adults 
as well as children. Twenty-three schools are served and eighty-two com¬ 
munity stops are made At a school stop, the classes fi:om 3rd through 6th 
grade visit the Bookmobile, with regularly scheduled 20 minute periods In 
the twenty nunutes the older children—4th to 6th grades—^return the books 
they borrowed on the previous visit (these are placed on the counter at the firont 
of the Bookmobile where the Driver, sitting m his Driver’s seat which has been 
swivelled exactly around, removes the date cards) They then browse through 
the collection and choose the books they wish (two books for 4th grades, three 
books for 5th and 6th grades). After that they take them to the charge 
out desk inside the Bookmobile and at the rear There the Clerk charges 
them out by means of the Photographic charging machme which films book 
card, date due card, and borrower’s identification card This is a new charging 
system on our Bookmobiles, having been put into effect on September 1, 1960 
Prior to that time, the children wrote their names on the book cards The 
Photo-charging not only makes for far greater accuracy in our records but 
saves a great deal of tune smce it was a long laborious process for some of the 
children to write their names on several book cards 

1 Borrowing 

The little 3rd grades borrow their books in a different manner Each 3rd 
grade teacher chooses a committee of five children to go to the Bookmobile and 
select a collection of twentyfive books for the entire class Again twenty mmutes 
(or less, if the schedule is a ‘tight’ one) is allowed for the committee, and the 
Bookmobile Librarian takes special pams to help these little children get re¬ 
creational books or possibly books on science or transportation or any other 
subject that the teacher may have told them to ask for Sometimes—^and 
this IS specially fortunate—the 3rd grade teacher comes with the committee 
and together we all choose the books most nearly suited to the needs of the class 
The teacher of Kindergarten and 1st and 2nd grades come by themselves and 
choose a set of ten books to use with their classes. 

The upper grades are responsible for the books they borrow and of course, 
they may take them home to read. The 3rd grades are not responsible for the 
collection they choose unless they sign on a special card m the classroom and 
take one of the books home. In that case they are responsible for returmng 
the book to the Bookmobile on time and m good condition. The 3rd grades 
teacher is not held responsible for the books borrowed by the c ommi ttee, and 
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■in the case for occasional loss or damage to these books this is assumed by the 
Bookmobile and is put down to "Profit and Loss” 

11 Loss OF Books 

In the case of the upper graders, if a book is lost or damaged beyond repair, 
the full price of replacement is charged (from a scale that gives a blanket price 
for fiction, non-fiction, readers, and picture books) Five or ten cents may be 
charged for a crayoned or tom page and the Librarian uses her own judgement, 
trying most of all get at the ca'use of the damage (Frequently a "Little Sister” 
or "My Dog”) and planning with the child some way to prevent further damages 
(“Gan your mother help you find a good safe place for your Bookmobile 
books ’”) 


12 Revision 

We have said that the children return the books borrowed on the last visit to 
the Bookmobile Driver. As soon as possible they are "Revised” by the Driver 
or Clerk (Our Bookmobile crew always consists of a Librarian, a Driver and 
one or two Clerks, exceptmg m rare mstances when a Librarian and a Driver 
may go out alone to a stop that is not very busy or in an emergency when we 
are woefully short of staff) This revision is to see that the book card and pocket 
tally and to make sure that there are no obvious tears or scribbles or other 
damage The Clerk or Driver then shelves the books and they arc ready for the 
next reader. 


2 Three Ring Circus 

Sometimes the Bookmobile crew at a busy school feels like the “Acts” of a three 
rmg circus Children are commg m classes or committees with or without 
teachers (We rnuch prefer it when the teachers come, for they know the children’s 
readmg abilities as we csin never hope to), teachers may be choosing books from 
the adult collection for their personal readmg, a remedial readmg teacher may 
be askmg our help m selectmg books for her “Reluctant Readers” and a 3rd 
grades committee may need help (Of course all classess and committees 
come accordmg to a very strict schedule and no two groups should ever be at the 
Bookmobile at the same time. But the succession of one class on the heels of 
another, keeps us very busy and active ) 

21 Story Teluno 

Then before we leave school, if we can squeeze it m, we like to go to a class¬ 
room and meet with a double class of sixty or seventy children and begin the 
magic words, "once upon a time”, which carry the children off to enchanted 
lands We fed this story-telhng serves three purposes: It builds up a pleasant 
feehng towards the Bookmobile visit m the children’s minds, it shows them 
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the good stories that are in the hooks waiting to be discovered, and it gives them 
a httle more background m that they now are familiar with whatever fairy tale 
or myth or legend we have told them One prmcipal of a country school we 
visit begged us to contmue our story-telhng at his school, saying it gave his shy, 
meitpressive children the ecpenence of hearmg oral Cnghsh with words properly 
pronounced and the voice well pitched 

3 New Boolcmobile 

So much for school visits, which is a large part but by no means all of our 
Bookmobile program Two Bookmobiles were mentioned earher In 1957 a 
second Bookmobile was acquired, giving us a “Fleet” of two Bookmobiles 
The origmal one of 1935 had been replaced several times and at present we have 
a 1949 Gerstenslager Bookmobile on a Chevrolet chassis and a 1957 Pacific 
Body Builders Bookmobile on a Dodge chassis. Cost is always of importance, 
so let It be said that the Gerstenslager vehicle cost $ 9,200 m 1949, the Pacific 
Body Builders vehicle $ 17,400 m 1957 At present we have a new Bookmobile 
on order from the Pacific Body Builders and it will cost $ 21,500 It will have a 
few improved features but I imagine the main reason for the higher price over 
the one bought in 1957 is “Rismg Costs”. Too small a Bookmobile is certainly 
poor economy Public Library standards for California recommended that 
Bookmobiles to be practical should carry no less than 1,200 books The 
capacity of our Pacific Body Builders vehicle is 3,500 volumes and is a boon 
when serving our large schools 

4 Bookmobile Naming Contest 

Then the second Bookmobile was acqiured, the need for names became 
apparent, for otherwise they would be designated as “The New Bookmobile” 
and “The Old Bookmobile”, and this must be avoided, it was felt Accordingly 
a “Bookmobile Naming Contest” was held among the children of Oahu A 
book prize was offered and the winning name, which was given to the new 
Bookmobile, was “Holohold Akamai”, good Hawaiian for “Wisdom on Wheels”. 
The second prize was for the name “Tusitala” or “Teller of Tales”, the Samoan 
name bestowed on Robert Louis Stevenson by the natives there when he went 
to live among them This name is proudly borne by our older Bookmobile 
A nammg contest is such a happy activity for children—^as well as such excellent 
pubhcity—that it seems a good plan for any Library to stage one when it 
acquires a Bookmobile 


5 Ra,iiga.Tia.tban*s Visit 

It IS high time to explam the occurrences which led to the wntmg of this brief 
description of Bookmobile work on the Island of Oahu m the Haw aiian Islands 
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When Dr S R Ranganalhan, well-known Professor of Library Science in 
India, visited the Library of Hawau some time ago, he observed our Bookmobile 
system anH much mterested in it, asking all manner of penetrating questions 

about Its workmg And then he asked that an article be written embodying all 
th?t we had discussed and more, touchmg on.histoncal, statistical, and financial 
aspects, not forgettmg the human mterest side. It is that which this article 
attempts to do, from two standpomts—^first, the Hawaiian Picture which at 
present is made up of two Bookmobiles but envisions, certainly, more at a not 
too distant date, and, secondly, the Indian Picture and the vast number of 
Bookmobiles—was it one thousand or five thousand^—^which Dr Ranganathan 
hopes to see in operation there withm the next twenty years 

6 Advantages of Bookmobile 

As I have made my own observations and read articles on Bookmobile work m 
the two years that I have been engaged in this branch work, the Practuahty 
and the Mobility of this system of distributmg books impressed me over and 
over agam In contrast to buildmg a branch hbrary, the purchase of a Book¬ 
mobile has many advantages and only a few drawbacks A Bookmobile is less 
expensive than a branch building, first of all, secondly it can serve a far wider 
area (On this Island we drive as far as sixty miles some days to serve several 
commumty stops and a school or two) On the debit side, it remains at a place 
for a limited time only, whereas a branch is always available but to a much more 
Imuted chentele It seems to boil down to the question Do you want bread 
for all the people or an eight course dinner for a limited number 

61 Bookmobile Service Planned 

The “Whys” and “Wherefores” of school stops have been given Commimity 
Bookmobile stops are somewhat different but just as basic a part of Bookmobile 
work Generally when Bookmobile service is being planned, certain country 
communities or populous neighborhood areas in a city are selected to use as 
trial or “Gmnea Pig” stops. Word will go out via Radio, TV, and newepaper 
publicity that beginnmg on a certam date the Bookmobile will be at a certain 
spot (A supermarket, a post office, a church, a housing development, or a park 
are all likely places—^wherever people will find it easy to get to) for half an hour, 
an hour, or more Another excellent form of publicity is to have small posters 
made listing the dates and hours that the Bookmobile will be at the particular 
stop and then ask the post ofl&ce, supermarket, etc where the Bookmobile will 
stop to display the poster. 


62 ScaEIEDULING 

A brief “Detour” at this point to say how vital Scheduling is to the Bookmobile. 
It may be done m many ways The same Bookmobile may make school and 
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community stops both, but if a hbi^ary system has two Bookmobiles it is more 
practical to have one specialize in school stops and the one m community stops. 
Practical to have one specialize m school stops. Then, instead of dividmg ^e 
children’s books and the adult books in two equal parts, the vehicle going to 
schools can specialize in children’s books, the one gomg to community stops in 
adult books That is our method at the hbrary of Hawaii, though the division 
of books carried by the school Bookmobile is about 75 percent juvenile and 
25 percent adult (we serve the teachers at schools and we do make a few com- 
mumty stops near schools where it is possible for us to stop by on our return to 
mam library) By the same token, the percentage of books on Tusitala (The 
smaller Bookmobile which concentrates mainly on community stops) is 75 
percent adult and 25 percent juvemle (Tusitala serves a few small schools and 
the adults who come to community stops frequently with picture books for their 
httle children and sometimes books for their school children as well—hence 
juvenile books must be represented ) 

63 Demand for Servicoe 

“Gumea Pig” commumty stops have been mentioned Sometimes the 
“Guinea Pig” proves a success and the stop is a thrivmg one that grows rapidly 
with the first visitors bringing their friends and neighbours the next month 
(Our stops are made only once a month, alas • though we hope some happy 
day to have enough books and vehicles and personnel to return to each school 
and community stop every two weeks Some Bookmobiles return once a week 
but we are willing to leave that for the far distant future •) On the other hand 
the Librarian may have misjudged the neighborhood interest in books and 
find the Bookmobile hardly patronized at a particular stop The only thing 
to do IS to finish up the schedule as proimsed (We usually schedule four or six 
months ahead and publish dates for only that length of time) and then drop the 
stop and put a more promising one m its place Frequently a nearby com¬ 
munity will request Bookmobile service when it comes close to them Such 
requests may come from civic leaders. Parent Teachers Association Officers, 
or simply a housewife who says that she and her neighbors are “Hungry” for 
books 


64 Effect of Service 

As someone has said, "Schedulmg is a never-endmg process” Change 
and flexibility are the way of life of a Bookmobile, for it is an experimental 
sort of work by its very nature Bookmobiles forge the way for branch hbranes 
to develop m time. Let no one who likes to coimt on doing a certam thmg at 
a certam time for an indejQmte period go mto Bookmobile work The poor 
creature would have a nervous collapse in her first six weeks on the Bookmobile. 
It is a field for yoimg and the flexible. This is not to be interpreted as showing 
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lac^ of appreciation of the branch Labrarian who enjoys becoming a part of her 
branch neighborhood, serving on her commumty council and gettmg to know 
the families to the second and third generation Such people perform one of 
the most valuable services permitted to any Librarian, but—^they would 
probably not do their best on the Bookmobile ' 

7 Extension of Services 

All of the four major islands m the State of Hawaii have Bookmobile service 
Our Hawaii Library Association Journal for April, 1955, published articles on 
Library work on the neighbour islands and two interesting commentaries were 
made on Bookmobile work Ann Hart, who was at that time Bookmobile 
Librarian on Maui, wrote, “Life on a Bookmobile in a city is mteresting but 
I*m sure I shall never find it as mteresting agam after my Bookmobile life on 
Maui. Where else would I find such a variety of experiences both as a Libra¬ 
rian and as an mdividual ? It’s true the service is much the same as on most 
other Bookmobiles in any city or country Library system throughout America 
The basic needs and desires of the patrons are not more unusual than those of 
any other community Yet the particular combination of people, their occupa¬ 
tions, and their geographical locations make each day’s Bookmobile trip com¬ 
pletely different from the day before . some days take us to the windward 
side of the island, where we travel roads through dense bamboo forests past 
waterfalls, and along high cliffs to isolated schools The books these children 
borrow fi:om the Bookmobile, we know, will be read only in school, for they 
have no free time at home Before and after school they work m their family 
taro patches—^planting, weedmg, and harvestmg the crop ” 

71 Good Day for All 

Betsy Gunnmgham is now m our Library of Hawaii but when on Kauai 
she wrote a fine article which concluded, “Travelling with the Bookmobile 
is hard work but one of the most satisfymg occupations of the Library We 
who engage m this occupation look forward to seeing many friends in each 

school, and when they say ‘Book day is good day for me’, we echo in our hearts, 
‘Me, too I’ 


72 Service in Islands 

T Bookmobile practices on the “Big 

Island , which is the nickname of the Island of Hawaii, but the very size of their 
Islmds (Four thousand square miles compared to our six hundred on Oahu) 
mak^ certam limitations to their Bookmobile set up. Where the Bookmobiles 
on the oth^ three major islands serve aU the population that is not dose to a 
Branch Library, on the Big islands where the mam hbrary is m the one large 
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City of Hilo (Population 25,000), the Bookmobile is limited to going only a 
distance from Hilo that can be reached in half a day or less, so that Bookmobile 
and staff can return to m ai n the same day. They make their rounds of schools 
(community stops are added m the summer when the children cannot be reached 
at the schools) every two weeks and the Bookmobile is eagerly looked forward to 

73 COLLECmON 

The vast majority of their collection is made up of juvenile and young adult 
books As is true on the island of Oahu, the Bookmobile on the Island of 
Hawaii observes National Children’s Book Week m the fall and National Library 
Week in the sprmg with posters and book quizzes and all the mterestmg materials 
that are available from National Headquarters. At all the hbraries m the 
State of Hawaii, the aim is to give as rich and deep a Library experience to 
Bookmobile borrowers as to regular borrowers, m so far as is possible with 
an agency that is available for only an hour or two once or twice a month 

8 Eiqierience for Staff 

In our Library of Hawaii there is a pleasant and wise custom of schedulmg 
each new staff member for a day’s trip on the Bookmobile m order to learn 
what this phase of library work is like After the trip a brief report is made 
and these reports yield much m the way of first-hand observation ^ From 
dozens of well-thought-out reports, here are some excerpts that give some 
sidelights 

“It proved to be an interesting and enlightening experience, even though 
a tiring one It is very pleasant to start your day of work by drivmg out into 
the countryside Then, you are warmed by the thought that you are brmging 
books to children who might otherwise never have a chance to borrow hbrary 
books I found it rather trymg to have one also after the other, with not 
much change to talk to or to get to know any of the children Also, I began to 
have an attack of claustrophobia as the children crowded mto the Bookmobile 
on all sides of me (The others told me that if I felt crowded m the large new 
Bookmobile, I should have worked in the old one ').” 

“We had a schedule to meet which seemed to be earned out almost to the 
exact time planned I can see where a lot of thinkmg goes mto plannmg a day’s 
schedule Careful estimates also have to be made of supphes needed for each 
day’s trip . I liked sittmg up high m the book truck from the observation 
pomt of view . . to end this summary of my Bookmobile trip, I’d like to say 
that I was very impressed with my adventure on a Bookmobile.” 

“One patron commented, ‘we are luckier than the people in town—our 
Library comes to us.’ It was good to see people so happy It was good to see 
people share and recommend books. It was a good work that the librarians 
did, gmding people m selecting books.” 
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“It’s a gold rush when they come in to select their books ... it was like 
a hnnicane passing through and I doubt if a coconut tree would have survived 
... I beheve that the real value of the Bookmobile and the Library Period hes 
in the fact that it mtroduces books to children It’s hke a picnic to them and 
even if a child is not mterested in readmg m general and picks out his book 
reluctantly, he may slowly discover the whole new world of books 

“The books were checked m and out with speed and ease The cooperation 
of the staff on the trip was marvelous I think a great deal of credit shoidd 
go to the workers who make the trip daily This trip made me reahze how 
much these monthly visits to the schools mean to the children A mnth grader 
came by the Bookmobile and asked, ‘Is the Bookmobile open to all children ?’ 
I answered, ‘Sorry, it’s for the seventh and eigth graders of Radford high only.’ 
He rephed, ‘Can’t you make an exception So you can see there are a 
great many older children who are eager to use the Bookmobile, too ” 

“The next stop was at Paumalu, and I was properly forewarned of the 
poptdanty of the Bookmobile service at this station. Before Tusitala had 
manoeuvred a complete stop, housewives, babies, children, and dogs were at 
Its doorsteps. Each household was represented with mothers collection of 
ten books and more, children of various ages, and books of neighbours who could 
not meet the Bookmobile this month Bookmobile day is a neighbourhood 
event here ! Books had been exchanged among the neighbours and this month’s 
books were bemg earmarked for further borrowing among each other 
There was a friendly atmosphere at all the stops Everyone seemed at ease and 
courteous The close quarters in a Bookmobile mduce a friendly and easy 
relationship between the patron and the librarian The Librarian is never more 
than two arm lengths away from anyone at all times so whatever book she 
recommends to one is heard by all with great mterest This is most stimula¬ 
ting as almost eveiy one will want to borrow and read it later on. Occasionally 

the patron would offer a book review of sorts with the same results the 
joys of a travelhng library right at one’s doorstep are many It just goes to 
prove that there cannot help but be a friendly and personal relationship be¬ 
tween the Librarian and the public It was a most mterestmg trip from the 
standpoint of the Librarian’s role as Bookmobile supervisor, the vehicle itself 
and Its choice collection of books, and the much appreciated Library service 
rendered to the people m the less populated areas of our Islands” 

“Could this long trip with just two stops justify itself ^ To my surprise 
It more than proved its worth For a four-hour drive to and from, we made 
two 1-hour stops For our first stop we packed across from the Kanuku Band 
and Post office; in that hour busmess was so concentrated that at times it was 
impossible to go from one end of the Bookmobile to the other the turnover 
of books IS impressive and we were busier than possible . the Bookmobile will 
certainly be a leadmg factor in bnngmg the Library to people who ordmarily 
would not be able to obtam reading material. Circulation figfures will cer¬ 
tainly rise for the extension department as the Bookmobile makes new contacts 
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With communities which lack this service . Bookmobile work, however, is rather 
frustratmg because there is such a small collection to work with, and the 
demand for certam types of books is so great.” 

“I do hope that the Bookmobile will be able to extend its services to the 
children in the 3rd grade or even 2nd in the future, because I feel that is the 
grade when one starts to read and if encouraged at an earher age, they xmght 
do better m the future Perhaps when the Bookmobile extends its services 
to the adult community as well as the school, then the parents who use the 
Bookmobile, will become mterested and carry their mterest back to their 
children ” 

“I came to the conclusion that a Bookmobile Librarian needs to be a special 
type of person: rugged (To withstand the long rides between stops), with 
infinite patience (To cope with over-energetic children), and with an abundance 
of good humor (To see the hghter side of some trymg situations) Besides 
all of this, the Bookmobile Librarian must like her work or all is lost !” 

“Sometimes when an entire class came abroad lookmg for the same type of 
book for a book report I held each book aloft as I came to it and gave a quick 
resume of its contents and various students held up their hands for it—or 
asked if I had another copy or somethmg s imil ar ” 

“The Bookmobile can play a great part m the education of children m the 
rural areas However, more books and more help will be needed—and cer¬ 
tainly a greater awainess on the part of the school and the teachers Some 
teachers did not try to help their students at all. One Librarian cannot help 
all the students—and many do need help it would be ideal if the Book¬ 
mobile could call once in two weeks instead of once in four weeks 

“While travelling to Ben Parker School, I made it a pomt to watch the 
people’s faces as we went slowly through town and I noticed that some of 
their faces lighted up when they saw the huge Bookmobile go by ” 

“It was a wonderful and satisfymg feelmg to see all the yoimgsters commg 
to the Bookmobile and pickmg out their books Some knew exactly what they 
wanted while others needed more time It was a shame to rush the children, 
but the time schedule had to be adhered to so that others could be 
accommodated ” 

“It was a shocking surprise for me when I saw the repression on people’s 
faces as we stopped on our regular stations Books to these people were like 
food to some hungpry starved animals As patrons entered the Bookmobile 
they would give you a happy gpreetmg and start lookmg for books without 
wastmg time. These patrons know they have a chance to widen their scope 
of knowledge and won’t let a thmg like this pass them by ” 

91 Llteratore on Bookmobile 

May I refer our T-ndut-n firinds who are interested m learning more about 
Bookmobile service to an excellent set of articles in the Amencan Libraty Asso^ 
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aation. bulletin from May, 1957 to January, 1958 The seven articles are written 
by as many libraries engaged m Bookmobile service and they wrote of cost, 
of scheduling, of service to schools and city areas and rural areas, and of a 
host of practical matters I dare say that no Librarian contemplating or¬ 
ganizing a Bookmobile program could read these articles without great benefit— 
s^r\A neither could an experienced Bookmobile Librarian ' 

92 Gandliiji on Culture 

One of the greatest of world figures, Mahatma Gandhi, has said, “I do 
not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my wmdows to be stuffed 
I want the ciiltures of all lands to be blown about my house, as freely as possible ” 

921 Put into Practice 

As with many wise utterances, we can find an mterpretation of this that 
fits our subject, for surely our Bookmobiles with their panels which open up 
to reveal rows of books are not rigidly walled I beheve “The cultures of 

all lands blow about our (Bookmobile) house as freely as possible ” for we 
carry a wide variety of precious volumes. On the children’s shelves the Iliad 
of Homer, the Fatty tales of Anderson and Grimm, the wisdom of “The Banyan 
Deer”, the imaginative delight of “The borrowers”, and the reverence of 
“Their Search for God’s ways of worship m the Orient” are all to be found 
And on the adult shelves the treasure is as great on a more mature level 

93 Service in India 

Henry Thiagaraj of Madras, an Indian friend at UN Headquarters in New 
York, sent us a “Unesco feature” report for September 7, 1959 m which there 
was a fine article by Harsimran Malik entitled “Books on Wheels in the Indian 
Plams” Through it we learned that the Delhi Public Library had one Book¬ 
mobile at that date and was planmng another to serve the widespread capital 
city and the outlymg towns of Bowana, Puth Khurd, Barwala, and Pahladpur 
It says m part, “The Bookmobile has become a welcome and popular mstitution 
It is one of the weekly events of the area Begun over three years ago with 
the assistance of Unesco, the extension service is a real part of the hfe of these 
villages as education and literacy advances in modern India, the Book¬ 
mobile is playing a vital part in that advance by makmg books more readily 
available to an ever-increasmg number of people, old and young ” 

94 Two Proverbs 

A friend of India and her people, is Mrs Ellen WatumuU of Honolulu 
We discussed that natter of Dr Ranganathan’s Bookmobile dream with her 
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and she kindled to it, saying, “I am reminded of two of my husband Gobindram 
WatumuU’s favorite quotations One is a Ghmese proverb, ‘it is better to 
light a candle than to curse the darkness.* The other comes from India and 
expresses the philosophy with which they approach many of their problems— 
‘The longest journey begms with a smgle step.* 

95 Science in the New Twifia 

May I say for the staff of the Iiibrary of Hawaii, that our good wishes go 
to Dr S R Ranganathan and his colleagues as they plan for Bookmobile service 
for the New India If there is any way we in Hawau can be of help, we should 
be honored to have them call on us 
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Co-operation in Public Libraries 

Gertrud Geldenblom 


0 Concept of a Public Library 


In the English-speaking world a library, in which any one can read books and 
borrow them and in which everybody can receive information about books 
and other materials, bears the extra appellation “public” affixed to it. By 
this an extra emphasis is put on it. The appellation “Public Library” means 
an institution which supplies to any citizen according to his needs and circum¬ 
stances the values to be obtained through unrestricted access to books, 
periodicals, newspapers, notes, gramophone records and other like 
materials,^ 

Whatever be the actual designation of such an institution (in Germany owing 
to historical reasons various names have been given to such institutions like 
Public Library, Folk Library, City Library, Book Hall, Reading Hall, etc), 
the concept of “Public Library” always means a library for everybody or 
an Information Centre for everybody. Herein lies the public character of 
the institution, and herein the basis for co-operation. Whatever be the mode 
of their functioning, co-operation is essential for all libraries, whether they 
be fully developed, semi-developed, or underdeveloped. When fully equipped 
libraries give up such cooperation, they cease developing. If the libraries 
or the persons in charge would foster the development of men—and that is 
their true function—they must preserve what is old and permanent, discover 
what is new and anticipate what floats in air; moreover, they must be enthu¬ 
siastic and be perpetually on the active move forward. Though co-operation 
is many-sided, certain general features for this may well be laid down. From 
the library point of view, public work through co-operation is at the apex of 
its activity. This implies that the existence and activities of the library should 
always be broadly public. Now this openness to the public implies a number 
of directions and principles—both national and international. In the foreword 
to the handbook Germca^ uses libraries published by the Unesco Commission, 
it has been clearly stated that public libraries should never rear poorly in 
the dark comers, but should be provided with a free and bright place right 
in the lime light. 
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1 Need for Go-operation 

A whole chapter of this handbook discusses the place of a library in cultural 
life and emphasises that hbranes cannot remain isolated Elmphasis is laid on 
how in social, pohtical, and other helds they can fulfil their tasks, only when 
contact is mamtained with officials, governmental departments, cultural 
institutions, press, radio, film and television (page 58) Development today 
can take place not m vacuum but m adjustment to and overcoming the condi¬ 
tions of our society—society en masse The preconditions necessary for tbi<^ 
is co-ordmation among the hbranes, and such a co-ordination d emands mutual 
co-operation. 


2 Library System 

In the recommendations of the Committee for Education we also read “In 
urban and rural areas the hbranes should not be isolated from one another 
m their management but should form parts of a well-organised hbrary system, 
in which equihbrium is estabhshed among the central hbranes, municipal 
libraries and small private hbranes, and among the libraries for adults, youths 
and children”. (Page 68) This pomt of view is advocated by L R McGolvin 
who imder the auspices of the International Federation of Library Association® 
has prepared a memorandum on the development of pubhc hbrary services 
In this report there is a notable sentence, in which the pubhc character of 
a Public Library is regarded as an essential feature There the pubhc is also 
called upon to feel responsible for the proper upkeep of libraries. But it is 
only continuous mutual co-operation between the parties that guarantees public 
activity 


3 Public Character 

Pubhc character rests not only on the hbrary as an institution but also on 
the consciousness of the librarian This specialist always finds himself involved 
m public dealings with the uses of his hbrary For with the public he comes 
m contact in various ways In what follows we shall talk of these contacts 

31 Free Lending of Books 

He must, as a matter of duty, be concerned with circles and personalities 
that crystallise opinions, should be acquainted with the book companies and 
should explore the possibihties of extensive mutual co-operation Such a 
co-operation is aimed at creatmg an atmosphere of trust and sympathy through 
the art of talking with a fellowman, groups and circles and of tact in dealing 
with partners Free lendmg of book creates opportunities for sucdi wide 
direct contact that it is superfluous to talk about it- Mr L R McGolvin has 
worked out a thesis on this fact and this has general si gnific a n ce for any country 
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•whatsoever. The pccuharitiLes of different situations can be discussed m 
this connection. It has been said in the memorandum that it is important 
to tahe account of •&€ needs and capabihties of all kmds of readers 

32 Selection of Books 

The dedisive matter is the selection of 'the books to be acquired, this has 
become difl&cult owing to the vast scale of annual book production This 
IS not just confined to the multifsinous literature of fiction The demands 
of the present require a strict differentiation among the techmcal fields, as 
borro-wing m this field has expanded so much as to constitute about 50% of 
the total number of books lent out This m its turn is related to the increasing 
scale of education. Large-scale school education and wideiung of the world 
of profession and learning mfluence the book stock 

33 Ranganathan’s Plea 

These tendencies are served not by techmcal fields but also by information 
sections, the assistance of which satisfies everybody as regards his own concern 
Dr S R Ranganathan in his article m Importance of a library tn modem times*^ gives 
a beautiful picture of “Books as heralds of light” In this article he deals 
systematically with all the requirements and possibihties of a modern library 

34 PuBuo Librarian 

The basic demand of a public hbrarian is not only literary interest along with 
an understa n dmg about the composition and conspectus of the book stock 
but also a permanent, selfless, mtensive participation in the life of all men 
It IS only when this is so that he becomes effective publicly Along with these 
quahties he must also have the objecti-vity of a professional man, even when 
he distributes books that counter his own views Objectivity is one of the 
first premises m the conduct of public life 

4 Public Library Standards 

Mr McColvin in his Standards of public library serxnce^ has given a sufficient 
amount of instruction and experiences with regard to book stock and its relation 
to population, busmess, etc Further possibilities lie embedded m the very 
structure of the hbrary. It must have a direction that constitutes external 
and mtemal unity. Even in externals ■there are world-wide imphcations in 
a hbrary To the International Federation of Library Associations held m 
hlalmo/L'und m 1960, Ingehorg Heintze has submitted a survey of the archi¬ 
tectural principles of library b'uildmg The three Fs of modern architecture, 
viz, functionahty, flexibility and finendlmess, can be applied m the building 
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of a library as a living organism which must conform to changing society. 
Moreover, these quahties are neither time-boimd nor space-bound and can 
be altered accordmg to geographical and chmatic factors The libraries, 
that we plan now, are meant for a society to come All thought must be 
given while plannmg the site, the shape, finishing and decorations of all kinds, 
for which innumerable opportunities exist. In the light of its entire structure 
a library can be made to work as a symbol in all its external signs by day and 
mght, with names, lighted signs, pamtmgs, show cases, etc to be recogfnised 
and admitted as a spiritual centre 

5 Personal and Group Contacts 

Thus the view that a library is meant only for lending books happens to be 
supplanted Reading hours for children, youth, and adults, discourses and 
study groups further group-contact Study circles like those found m Sweden 
promote spiritual exchanges Relation with schools and institutions and 
adult education for all age-groups stimulate such contacts For their teachmg 
work persons m charge of conducting class take recoiuse m the first instance, 
to a library Such a contact is extended through relations with teachers* 
traming centres and with trainmg centres for nurses, for professions, etc (for 
example with kindergarten teachers, social workers etc.) Further contacts 
can be established with homes and establishments, the members of which do 
not look to libraries Hospitals, prisons (if libraries do not actually exist at 
these places), fire brigades, firms and other establishments are examples in 
point Unlimited are the possibilities of contact 

51 Library Publicity 

Besides these direct and personal contacts, there are possibilities of indirect 
contacts with the already existing members of the community of readers and 
library users Preparation of catalogues and bulletms occupies the first place 
in displaying the book holdings according to particular subjects and with 
annotation Thus every reader has an access to the sources he requires and 
thus he feels encouraged in independence and self-education Such things 
artistically designed, strongly mfiuence the users of the library The attraction 
for reading is acutely felt, when a catalogue contains additional hmts on the 
literature This has been amply proved true m the case of modem lyrics 
With the help of lists of books meant for different purposes, the hbranan may 
face the actual occasion and make it living, be these actual occasions pohtical 
or hbrary-oriented, artistic or commwnorative, festive or seasonal 

52 Contact with other Bodies 

Contacts may also be established with various public functions like youth 
book week, authors* conference, Christmas book exhibitions, itinerant exhibi- 
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ions for schools, nurseries, kindergartens, guardians’ meetings, etc. Specially 
)repared booklists may serve as suggestion lists for book holdings m children’s 
Lomes, school hbranes, youth comers, etc. 

53 Prize Contests 

Competitions and prize contests for youth can be arranged For example, 
>n subjects like “I and my book”, or like “my li^vourite book” contests may 
)e held or posters pasted, the possibilities m this hne are manifold There 
an be no end to the imagmation of the hbrarian m this respect An individual 
tyle always be worked out. Moreover, such contests might be syn- 

hronised with some cultural event 

6 Audio Visual Materials 

It should be pointed out m this connection that sporadic attempts in these 
ines would not bear any fiuit and that for concrete results these must be made 
lermanent features Attractions to pubhc libraries lie inherently hidden, 
ind the imexploited possibilities must be realised by resourceful experts with 
ncreasmg efforts and that particularly in our times when there are vzirious 
actors for diversion and the mass media like film, radio and television rope 
n a laurge number of men It is self-evident that the libraries could exploit 
hcse mass media Whatever the way the libraries move, the choice and 
lature of all the possible examples of ‘contacts’ is dependent on the existing 
ituation. Such ‘contact’ may be estabhshed by individual persons or by a 
cam of persons 


7 “Caheck Book*’ of Rauganathau 

Nevertheless such activities and their effectiveness succeed or fail according 
o the personality of the librarian, that is, accordmg to his ability and readiness 
or such contacts It is the hbrarian who bears the ultimate spiritual res- 
)onsibihty for this. The five pages of the “cheque book” that contains the 
>rmciples of library work can be utihsed effectively only in this way This 
vas the “cheque book” that was presented to the Congress of the German 
jubhc hbrarians m Berlm m 1956 It is as a token of this friendly present 
lehvered to us that we greet and thank our friend Prof Ranganathan, the motto 
if whose works is contamed m the remarkable words “Light, knowledge and 
visdom in place of darkness, igfnorance and intolerance”. 
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Co~operation in Indo-Pakistan Librarianship 

A M Abdul Huq, 

0 Indo-Pakistan C<w>peraiio]i 

Never before in history have nations been so ■willing to share -with each other 
their kno-wledge and experience. Progress in this age, no matter what may 
be the field, is greatly dependent on this factor. In Indo-Pakistan librarian- 
ship, however, there has been very little co-operation. So far we have only 
been co-participants in seminars and conferences organised by a third party 
like UNESCO or AFLA. There is practically nothing that we have done 
on our own to promote goodwill and to share our experiences. Many problems 
are common to us and naturally we could look for solutions together. This 
•will bring operational economy and effective results. 

1 Oriental Names 

One problem that immediately comes to mind suggesting joint solution is that 
of Oriental names. Problems with Muslim names are problems not only 
of Pakistani cataloguers but also of their Indian covmterparts. In fact, in case 
of the latter it may be a much more serious problem since they may generally 
lack a special knowledge of Muslim culture and a familiarity with the com¬ 
plexities of such names. (The same may be equally true of Pakistani cataloguers 
dealing with Hindu names). In discussing about the problems arising out 
of Muslim names. Dr Ranganathan writes, “I think there is even a greater 
scope for research in Muslim names. In addition to the intrinsic complexity 
of such names, there seem to be also some special features characterising Muslim 
names of different nationalities such as Spanish, Moorish, Turkish, Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, Afghan and Indian. The whole problem is bristling with 
difficulties and uncertainties. The present practice in libraries can at best 
be described as ‘drifting’.” It is in the interest of both India and Pakistan 
that we fiame some standard code fiar dealing with Muslim names. The same 
way problems in regard to Hindu names and their solutions arc of mutual 
interest. In the IFLA conference to be held in Paris in October, Oriental 
names will come up for discussion. Both India and Pakistan are preparing 
draft cataloguing rules about Hindu and Muslim names respectively for pre- 
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sentation to tTiis conference It would have been ideal to exchange views 
on this matter smce each one of us is seriously interested m the views expressed 
by the other. However, the code that may come out of the IFLA conference 
be required to be revised constantly and therefore the need for continuous 
cooperation on this matter between these two countries is obvious. Besides 
this there are also other catalogmng problems conirontmg us especially m- 
languages common to both of us We certainly could collaborate on all such 
matters. Let us take a special note of Dr Ranganathan’s emphasis on “agree¬ 
ment between diflferent national groups belongmg to the same lingpiustic family” 
while devismg cataloguing code 

2 Classification 

Our problems m classification are similar and the need for expansion of most 
of the classification schemes to suit our requirements is just the same, although 
the emphasis m certain areas may slightly diJEfer. There is no reason why 
we could not jom our hands together to bring about necessary expansions of 
the schemes m most use in India and Pakistan Dr Ranganathan’s observation 
on this is penetratmg He says, “Classification reaches its greatest value 
in communication m the sphere of intellectual team work” 

3 Acquisition 

Acqiusition of Indian Publications in Pakistani hbraries and vice versa is well- 
nigh impossible under existing conditions Yet how badly we need each others 
pubheations Fundamental research m both the countries will continue 
to be a problem without acquirmg each others works Here also we could 
jointly try to work out some solution and if nothing else is possible we could 
at least agree to exchange publications Perhaps, we also could share the 
treasures m each others libraries This could be arranged for in two ways 
One would be mter-library loan facilities, the other would be getting valuable 
documents reproduced and exchanging them 

4 Documentation and Bililiograpliy 

Cooperation in documentation and m bibhography is a necessity m this age 
of prolific publishing activity To quote again from the wisdom of Dr Ranga- 
nathan, “Taking the world as a whole the mental advancement will be very 
much greater if there is cooperation between nations m the international 
eschange and lending of reading materials and in the digesting and preparation 
of information for service. International economy of this sort generally implies 
also national economy Moreover for certain classes of bibhographic^ service 
a nation m too small a umt in which the overhead chaxges bear an imdue 
proportion to the service needed in actuality ” Thus both India and Pakistan 
would gain by joining m cooperative ventures of this sort. 
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5 Library Education 

Both, in India, and in Pakistan, training of library workens is a senous problem 
We do not have adequate facilities for trainings; we lark in resources. In 
the matter of progra mm i n g and m revismg courses we could lean on each other- 
In preparmg text materials, we also could take each others help. Perhaps, 
text materials prepared jomtly with due emphasis on the needs of both the 
coimtnes would ensure a better appeal and a wider market. 

6 Standards 

Library standards and work measures are yet to be satisfactorily developed 
m both of these countries. Standards of one coxmtry will be a helpful guide 
to another especially when circumstances are more or less similar Even after 
standards are well developed, there will always be need for revision and for 
studying growth m both the places An examination of the results and their 
comparative evaluation will furnish enough clues for furthering progress. 

7 Preservation of hlaterials 

Preservation of printed materials m tropical countries is a serious problem. 
The danger of damage through climatic conditions, fire and flood and by 
msects of thousands of species is much more severe here than m temperate 
climate Research that has been done m Western countries is of little practical 
value to us. It is, therefore, highly desirable that we launch a joint research 
project to save our prmted literature for the posterity 

8 Steps to be taken 

The areas discussed above are only the major ones, and certainly there is room 
for cooperation m each and every field of libraxianship The immediate 
need is to have the ball rolhng Perhaps, the Indian Library Association and 
the Pakistan Library Association could explore the possibihtics of such co¬ 
operation and take positive steps to implement them The annual conferences 
of these associations could be the venue for initial discussion of this matter 
and later this could be taken up m jomt ILA-PLA sessions or m some joint 
Indo-Pak seminar 
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A Farmington Plan for Pakistan 

M SiDDiQ, Khan 


0 Library Cooperation 

All librarians of today arc qriite familiar with the working of inter-library 
cooperation and it has been estimated by Esterquest that possibly there is 
more discussion of and writing about inter-library cooperation than any other 
aspect of library service. The Farmington Plan, which is the system of co¬ 
operative book procurement by 62 libraries in the United States for the purpose 
of covering publications from 17 Emopean and a ntumber of other countries 
for the purpose of research on subject of libraries of America, is held therefore 
as a household word with librarians in all parts of the world. 

In an attempt to assist the Pakistani libraries to make up for their late birth 
and growth specially in the context of their difficult proctirement programmes 
of foreign materials, it is worthwhile considerii^ whether a cooperative book 
purchase scheme in the nature of the Farmington Plan would be of some value 
and assistance to them. Starting with an almost blank state, not having 
claimed or received the share of the national collections of books of prc-Partition 
India, Pakistani libraries are in a sorely handicapped position. Except in 
two or three major libraries of the country, e.g., the Pixnjab University Library, 
the Punjab Public Library, both established in the 1860s the stock of books 
which were published earlier than the first part of the 20th century, are very 
few indeed. Even the Dacca University Library, the greatest in Pakistan 
so far, being a comparatively young one, having been established in 1931, has 
only a small collection of earlier works. New books can be acquired at a 
price—^but no price can bring many of the older voliimes. 

Even in the case of 20th century and later publications, the Pakistani libraries, 
university, research, departmental and others, are not happy. One reason 
for this is that the number of libraries is much too small in proportion to the 
population and, therefore, to the potential body of readers. Pakistan is a 
fast developing state which is making rapid headway in the fields of adminis¬ 
tration, education, technology and research and, this is, therefore, all the 
more reason why the m a nif est inadequacy of books and journals heads of the 
Pakistan’s libraries has to be remedied. 
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1 Piroltleiu. of Book Produroxuont 

In addition to the reasons already mentioned above, there are other extraneous 
reasons also which make it difl&cult for these libraries to keep pace with, firstly, 
the reader-demands for materials upon then and, secondly, the huge spate 
of valuable reading materials b^g poured out all over the world As m 
India, the question of foregn exchange has, imtil lately, hampered large- 
scale book procurement by the major hbranes- Then agam, the rigours of 
rules and regulations govemmg import and reimttance of prices and subs¬ 
criptions have afiected this aspect of reader’s service in Pakistani hbraries 
considerably Although the position has improved markedly over the last 
two years, it is yet obvious that there should be some bold planmng supported 
by extra-ordmary measures to recoup m large measure the lost ground m book 
procurement The obvious plan that suggests itself is a project on a model 
of the Farmington Plan which is very close to some cooperative book purchase 
schemes operatmg in Glreat Britain 

2 Main Objective 

The mam objective of the plem for Pakistan should be that a very wide coverage 
of old and new printed books and journals should be available at least in one 
of the major libraries of the country and this coupled with an efficient system 
of mter-library cooperation would allow better reader’s service as far as the 
provision of published materials go without strairung the present or possibly 
augfmented library budgets. The very nature of cooperative book procurement 
makes it fundamentally suitable for the programmes of advanced and research 
libraries and the materials to be covered would be, usually, advanced grade 
reading—^mainly research and specialized materials from foreign countries 

21 Financial Benefit 

The first and obvious benefit of the mtroduction of such a project would be 
financial since the overall book-purchase budgets of Pakistam libraries at 
present, are on the modest side While the stretchmg of every penny would 
be undoubtelly welcome, yet without addmg to the load to the state or the 
tax payer, the array of readmg materials for readers m these types of hbranes 
would be greatly augmented 


22 AcixcnDsrnoN 

A second advantage would be that the collection of hbrary matenals would 
increase enormously in a manner which would not have been possible by 
individual hbrary e^rts. 
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23 StjBjECT Specialisation 

In addition subject specialists will have much great facilities for the subject 
>pecialisation of materials as the basic aim of the proposed agreement 

24 Higher Education 

The scheme will help the growth of more understanding and friendship 
among the libraries, educationists, research workers and the like for the greater 
development of the country, particularly m the sphere of higher education. 

3 EfiEbct of Political Geography 

One great difficulty, however, that faces the planmng and implementation 
of a project on the Farmmgton model is the fact that geographically Pakistan 
is a unique territory divided into two parts with over 1,500 miles of alien coimtry 
m between This wide gap is unbridgeable for practical purposes of inter- 
hbrary cooperation, for even though postal requests and despatches of wanted 
items on such a basis are possible, these are bound to be slow and uncertain 
m operation with the attendant nsk of loss or damage in transit Inter-wmg 
inter-lending on the grand scale would therefore, be vitiated to a great extent 
and the major advantages and fruits of cooperation would be nullified There¬ 
fore, at the very outset this fact is to be recognised and a bifurcated scheme of 
cooperation planned—^for the two provinces of Pakistan It would be possible, 
in case of very badly needed and more uncommon works which could be sent 
by post to practise inter-lending between hbraries of tlie two wmgs on a higher 
tier, the national level Of course, it goes without saying that invocation the 
protection given by registration and or insurance of works, should be the 
umversal rule rather than the exception 

4 Tentative Suggestions 

41 East Pakistan 

I do not propose to go into minute details of the cooperative project but 
I do feel that some tentative suggestions may be of some value First of all, about 
the possibihties of cooperation m East Pakistan, if a Regional Library Bureau 
is set up for the Eastern Province, it is obvious that membership must be restricted 
to the major academic, research and departmental hbraries Pubhc hbraries 
as such, excepting the yet-undeveloped although potentially promismg East 
Pakistan Central Pubhc Library, do not exist m their full-fledged form m East 
Pakistan. The university hbrancs at Dacca and Rajshahi will have to be 
the m a m protagonists of the scheme, although the hdedical College hbraries and 
other hbranes like those of the Engineering and Agricultural Universities and 
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the increasing number of special and research libraries will also play their parts 
m the scheme While it cannot be said that each participant hbrary in such 
an organization would be equally interested in the various subject-fields which 
would be covered by its operation, yet somehow they would have to gather 
together as pieces of a jig-saw-puzzle and form a compact umt However, 
the discordant elements m the East Pakistan library scene would be the existence 
of about a hundred college hbranes, thousands of school libraries most of which 
exist actually more on paper than otherwise and local municipahty-supported 
or subscription hbranes posing as public hbranes. It would be difficult and 
even impossible to fit these m the Famungton Plan for East Pakistan for their 
state of organization is poor, their demands almost nil and their capacity 
equally so 

Whereas the departments of the tmiversities, the medical colleges, the learned 
EUid scientific institutions and orgamzations and the government departmental 
hbranes operate on more or less one level with subject ranges frmgmg each 
other’s, the college, school and pubhc hbranes of East Pakistan operate on a 
much lower level. Yet it would perhaps be possible to have a two-tiered 
project in East Pakistan for the benefit of college hbranes alone in which case 
the umversity libraries would have to cater for imdergraduate readers also and 
thereby mcrease their financial and service commitments which, as far as one 
can visualise at present, cannot be honoured easily m practice 

42 West Pakistan 

In the case of West Pakistan the spheres of cooperation could be greater and 
three or more parallel schemes or one three-tiered scheme could be run simul¬ 
taneously The reasons for the comparative improvement m situation here 
may first be studied 

The existence of well stocked umversity and pubhc libraries coupled with 
that of a good number of library associations mdicates how much the people 
of West Pakistan are conscious of the utihty of hbrary service This is partly 
because the hbrary movement was started earlier m that wmg of Pakistan and 
therefore, naturally, the proposal for cooperation m the purchase of hbrary 
materials is bound to have greater support there and if a scheme can be mooted 
and implemented it might work better There this is because the Western wing 
of Pakistan is, vis-a-vis East Pakistan, in a very advantageous position in view 
of the fact that all its geographical umts and the centres of learning includmg 
industrial and technological areas are closely linked together by an efficient 
system of commimication by road, rail and air. Inter-hbrary loans, which are 
the part and parcel of cooperative purchase, when introduced, may improve the 
availabihty of materials postal and air services ensuring expedition in despatch 
and receipt of requested and wanted items. But East Pakistan, bemg a rivenne 
province, lacks adequate and satisfactory links by road and rail and also 
by air. 
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5 Worldbag of the Scheme 

How the scheme will work is the cnix of the problem The existmg libraries 
fell in three or four major categories—^academic (university and mstitutional), 
pubhc, research and Government or departmental. So far as subject specia¬ 
lisation of materials is concerned the umversity libraries, the research hbranes 
amd the hbraries of professional and techmcal colleges (hke the Agricultural 
and Engmeering University and College, Medical College and School, Law 
College Libraries, etc should come to an agreement with the mental reservation 
that the university libraries will also have to cater to the reading needs of the 
undergraduate students besides the individual subject-field allocated to each 
hbrary by the scheme 

The College hbranes which number about 90 and are more developed in the 
provmce of West Pakistan could easily form a separate bureau for cooperation 
among themselv^ while the pubhc hbranes and the Government Departmental 
hbran«i should form a separate association for cooperation As a result of 
these groupmgs, the Grovemment, which ultimately must take the initiative in a 
country hke ours will have to directly or mdirectly take part in the develop¬ 
ment of pubhc hbranes m the greater interest of the general pubhc 

In the fitness of thmgs, there should be two national hbraries m Pakistan, one 
m East Pakistan and the other m the West As the two parts of the country 
are set apart firom each other by great distance, both the national hbraries 
should possess duphcate materials of basic importance The national libraries 
when both are constituted, may be the smtable co-ordinating hubs of the 
cooperative scheme maintaimng for union catalogues and controlling inter- 
lendmg m both wings 

The constitution of twin national hbraries coupled with the various imple¬ 
mentations of regional schemes of cooperation as proposed in this paper may 
achieve wonders m the fields of disseimnation of learning and the spread of 
higher education and research 

Agreements among the hbranes of East and West Pakistani universities can 
be made with the same object to subject speciahsation in library matenals, 
and possibly after several years of successful, if experimental, operation the 
area of the scheme could be expanded insofar as hbraries of the colleges may be 
mcluded m the scheme 

This might be fecditated by the raising of the syllabuses and tasndards of 
teachmg of the colleges, but this topic need not be discussed further m this 
paper Under the scheme a fixed amount of money shotild be spent by each 
participatmg library on the procurement of necessary matenals m the subject- 
fields allocated to it and this expenditure should be provided for, even as a 
special Item, m its Annual Budgets. Whore there is no existing specialisation 
in limi ted fields by mdividual hbranes, this should be encouraged and started. 
For example the hbranes of the Dacca and Rajshahi Umversities m East Pakistan 
could piurchase books, after meeting the basic demands of their own readers, the 
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subjects a,lloca.ted. to each would, of course, say, include all about Cast Pakistan 
or even Cengal. In course of tune these libraries would be able to build up for¬ 
midable specialized collections in their respective sulyect-fields Again the 
techmcal and special hbranes like those of the Engineering Umversity at Dacca 
and the newly-established Agricultural Umversity Library at Mymensingh, 
and the hledical and the Law Colleges in East Pakistan could concentrate in 
purchasing items in their respective subject-fields, the responsibihty of pur¬ 
chasing books on other subjects being divided out among other participant 
hbraries m the Project. 

6 Reading Materials 

The reading materials thus obtained or to be obtained would obviously be 
available on mter-hbrary loan which will necessarily develop fully and function 
efficiently when the cooperative book purchase scheme begins to operate There 
should be provision for umon catalogues at strategic pomts in libraries chosen 
for then accessibihty and abihty to biuld and maintain such catalogue These 
services could be augmented amply by a national bibhog^raphy which would 
indicate the progress of publications within the country 

In the first instance the subjects to be covered under the cooperative book 
procurement scheme should be hmited keeping financial and other concrete 
problems in view Later, the scheme may be expanded to cover all the subject- 
fields as covered, say, by the Dewey classification So far as languages is 
concerned, pubhcations of Enghsh, Bengah, Urdu and possibly Arabic should 
be given priority in that order 

7 Cooperation of librarians 

Some questions will arise at the beginning One of these is that whether the 
hbranans of all colleges mentioned, would be wilhng or able to cooperate as 
most of them are without adequate budgets and trained hbranans with vision 
Most of them, as well as their authonties, they stand constituted now, may 
hardly appreciate the utility of such cooperation unless they are educated and 
inured to the idea They are yet in rudimentary stage and have to build up a 
good catalogue and introduce the other elementary features of reader’s service. 

8 Healthy Cooperation 

In spite of all these prehminary difficulties m the way, the cooperative scheme 
may become successful because we can expect more matenals in the different 
subject fields which naturally will not be possible to acquire single-handed by a 
hbrary with its limited resources. Cooperation exists in a rudimentary form 
m Pakistan on hbrary-to-hbrary basis It is growmg healthily It now requires 
to be formahsed, co-ordmated and controlled After such a for mal co-ordinated 
basis has been achieved there will be no difficulties m mtroducang the coopera¬ 
tive procurement idea The time is ripe. "Who among the librarians of 
Pakistan will dream and dare ? 
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CHAPTER M8 


Public Library and the Development 

of its Purpose 

Anis Khurshid 


0 Value of Books 

“Without books, Gk>d is silent, justice dormant, natural science at a stand, 
philosophy lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in Cimmerian Darkness” 
—^so wrote Thomas Bartholin, a Danish librarian in 1672.^ 

But books by themselves fail to serve any purpose unless they are put into 
action. Herein, therefore, arises the need for providing a channel through 
which such knowledge as are contained in books may be spread widely. And 
it is a library which can provide such a channel in promoting the book culture. 
It also fosters “idealism” and strengthens “the struggling aspirations of the 
human spirit” The place it provides for reading, the material and the 
equipment to handle and ntiake them accessible and the trained personnel to 
ma nag e the total operation in a library bring about the awakening of thought 
and the progress of ideas. 

1 CSoncept of a Public Library 

A Public Library, romantically called, a “People’s University,” has, however, 
a long history of desparate struggles in its attempts to assume a dynamic role 
in the society. Very recently a feature article on Library was published in 
one of the leading daily newspapers of Urdu in Pakistan. The author, a 
teenager, concludes the feature by saying, “And we were all beaten because we 
had built up a library.”® How truthfully does it spell out the fate of the pro¬ 
moters of the public library movement. 

11 First Stage 

The public library, despite such heartbreaking failures, has managed to 
develop side by side with the progress of democratic ideas. The early public 
libraries were vague in their aims. At first they were conceived and developed 
for the few. The underlying objective for the establishment of such services 
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was preservation of printed materials as something very sacred because reading 
then was considered a rehgious duty Libraries were attached to monasteries 
and access to the prmted words was restricted to “the few”. “Here, then, are 
the treasures of the monastery, h^e are nches feedmg the soul with the sweat- 
ness of heavenly hfe”—says the catalogue of the monastic hbrary of the year 
831 * Books were then considered spiritual weapons, and their writing as such 
was done by monks in a secluded place withm the monastery. “The strictest 
rules were imposed within these m oms , and in order to preserve the valuable 
manuscripts which they contained, artificial hght was entirely forbiddrai. The 
Scriptoriums were out of bounds to everyone except scribes and higher monastic 
officers . Scribes were forbidden to make any alterations in the texts even 
when these contained obvious errors In the early days no one was permitted 
to speak If a scribe needed a book he would move his hands m a gesture of 
turmng over pages 

12 Second Stage 

121 GREAT BRITAIN 

The mid-nineteenth century, however, saw the beginning of the support for 
extending library services to the less favoured classes of people This was the 
result of the growing poverty, crime and wickedness among the working class. 
They were enticed to public-houses in the absence of any recreational media or 
a place where they could spend their leisure time profitably This drunkenness, 

therefore, was causing much concern and as a rescue-motive, pubhc hbrary 
began to be talked about as a place of counter-attraction to the other pursmts 
with which the people were obsessed Significantly, however, the pioneers of 
this movement in England, Edwards and Ewart, both asserted educational 
value of public libraries but its other supporters held qtute a different view 
Edward James said at the opemng of a Branch of the Manchester Pubhc libra¬ 
ries “The more they could divert the attention of the people of this cotmtry 
from the public-houses, gin-shops, beer-shops, and places of that description, 
by opemng such institutions as free libraries, and enable them to cultivate 
their rmnds, the more effectively would they dimmish and put an end to the 
degrading vice of drunkenness, which now brought about so much misery, 
wretchedness, and crime Another point of view which prompted the 
support of industnahsts was the concern caused by the increasmg circulation 
of socialist hterature amongst their labourers. The provision of pubhc libraries 
was, therefore, considered as a means to check up readmg of revolutionary 
books Yet, there was another group of rehgious men who saw in free pubhc 
hbrary, “one mamfestation of the hope that religion could be furthered 

122 DEMAND FOR LIBRARIES 

However, moral improvement was for a long time the basis of a firee hbrary 
m But there did not appear to have existed any demand for free 
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libraries and they were almost thrust upon the people by the upper-class 
supporters of this movement due to their “spint of generosity and interest 
m the well-being of their less forttmate fellow-men “Whether all the upper- 
class supporters of the hbrary cause were quite unselfish . may be questioned 
. . . Matenal prospect was to some degree the motive of business man ”» 

123 UNITED STATES 

In the same period public hbranes in America were developing under the 
generous support of philanthropists Pubhc support in their case was, however, 
readily available The American pubhc libraries were thus growing with a 
popular demand abetted by private philanthrophy and in contrast to English 
hbraries, the intellectual aspect of the functions of the public hbrary was more 
emphasised than the moral and social ones The Massachusetts Library Bill 
(1851) in Its preamable eryoins the library’s function, saying that there is no 
way in which “universal diffusion of knowledge among the people (which 
is) highly conducive to the preservation of their freedom . intellectual and 
moral advancement can be done so effectively, convemently and econoimcally 
as by the formation, mcrease and perpetuation of pubhc hbraries 

124 OTHER FACTORS 

“The century begmmng with 1848 has been the century of the common man” 
Enlargement of franchise and universal education all the more necessitated that 
every elector should possess a knowledge to be able to cast his vote objectively 
The fact that hbranes were not used (m England) more effectively to gam that 
knowledge may be attributed to the existence of other organizations which 
had dehberately political or sectarian aims, seeking almost exclusively the 
pohtical maturity of their members 

In the years following the World War I, the pubhc libraries in England, 
however, received due recognition and began to be considered as part of the 
educational equipment of the country The 1927 Pubhc hbranes reporP^ is, in 
fact, a turmng pomt m the pubhc hbrary movement of that country. 

2 Social Institutiou 

The pubhc hbrary thus has proved to be a truly flexible social institution 
which can face the prevalent problems and attack them vigorously in collabora¬ 
tion with other agencies to the advantage of the community at large The 
pubhc hbrary which was once regarded as a charitable institution for the poor, 
is now potentially accessible to all, nch and poor The modem attitude of a 
pubhc hbrary is to carry its message to the people who are unaware of its services 
This change has been the result of the pubhcation of a ntunber of documents, 
outhning its functions, based on the assessment of the pubhc hbrary services 
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Amongst them are the two statements of the purposes of pubhc libraries issued 
by ALA^^ and the UNESCO 

Yet another important document, the US Pubhc hbrary mquiry, stresses the 
need for a change m the “mtensity, the duration and even the nature of their 
(pubhc hbranans) services so that they will contribute directly to the solution 
of the crucial problems of our time.”^® 

3 ^edia of CSoxxuziiimcatioii 

This statem«it requires a careful study in the light of the development of 
major media of commumcations, viz movies, radio and television. Accordmg to a 
survey of the use of commimication media in America, “book reading is most 
limited in terms of total population Almost everybody listens to the radio, 
but only one person m four reads a book a month.*’i^ Thus the “commmiica- 
tion revolution” has greatly affected and will contmue to affect the growth of 
pubhc hbraries in the “recreational area of communication but will probably 
do httle to compete with the pubhc hbrary m its provision of ‘serious’ and 
permanent material Since books demand active interest, people tend to 
be easily attracted to the three popular media, sound, vision, radio and cinema, 
for their recreation but “in spite of the huge volume and the great reach of the 
commercial agencies of pubhc communications their actual effect on opmion, 
attitude, and behef, as well as on factual knowledge is hrmted . . The more 
decisive influences on motivation, behef, and attitude still seem to be within the 
realm of more direct and intimate communication, including the intensive 
relationship of family and occupational groups and of organized education 

4 Ranganatliaii’s Laws 

It IS to this end that the Public library inquiry has called attention This change 
in emphasis, however, does not mean that a pubhc hbrary should neglect its 
primary responsibility of providing books but it reqmres a more direct and 
aggressive approach to Ranganathan’s Second and Third Law's of Library 
Science Every reader his book and every book its reader “Books are for 
use”, says the first law of Library Science It is, therefore, all the more 
necessary that every book which is judiciously selected in relation to the needs 
and problems of a community should have its potenUal reader. It is then alone 
that the message contained in books would influence the shapmg of better and 
well-mformed citizens 


5 Eactensimi Work 

Extension work in hbranes is designed to meet this purpose, viz stimulatmg 
demand for reading books. And this activity, according to Ranganathan, 
is “an attempt to bring the library mto a social centre whose flmction is the 
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encouragement of readmg “The value of a library depends upon how 
much and how well it is used Whether a library service is new or long esta¬ 
blished there will always be some people few or many—^who for one reason or 
another do not use it at all, and most of those who do use a hbrary can be helped 
and encouraged in various ways to use it to better purpose Non-use arises 
chiefly for three causes—^igpiorance of service, prejudices or misconceptions 
and the absence of desire to use books” 

51 Potlicity 

To dispel this apathy and to stimulate reading interest among the pubhc, 
librarians felt the necessity to publicize their services. But in the year 1852, 
when for the first time lectures were dehvered to encourage members of the 
public to use Manchester Public Library Services, even such a library stalwart 
as Edward Edwards was not favourably disposed to this function of the Library 
fearmg that this would interfere with its ordinary routines This view is 
still held by a number of hbranans “Librarians should not go into the high¬ 
ways and byways beatmg a drum in the name of culture,” thus said a Southern 
States Librarian in America Librarians in Europe also do not subscribe to 
the idea of “sellmg hbrary services” To put in the words of Munthe, “Library 
advertismg m newspapers, street cars, movie theatres and on billboards and 
posters would m Europe end up by defeating its own purpose Are we to 
support a hbreury that has to force its service on people ^ would be the immediate 
reaction of the ordinary taxpaying citizens ” 2 ® 


52 Categories of Extension Work 

The movement for the promotion of extension work, however, continued to 
grow. “Not only lectures but readmgs, exhibitions, play readings, adult 
education classes, wireless, discussion groups. Brain Trusts and other things 
have all been added to the hst of activities of which a public library may be 
expected to foster Durmg the econormc depression of the thirties, 

this extension activity was further enlarged to include services and counselling 
to the adult education agencies and community groups in America The 
Commission on the “Library and Adult Education”, appointed by the ALA 
(1926) felt the need that orgamzed and more adequate library service to the 
other organizations engaged m adult education should be the responsibihty 
of the libraries In the decades following this report, the emphasis was 
chiefly on hbrary service to mdividuals, gradually the emphasis changed to 
services to groups 

The reasons for providing services to groups are 1 to fill an expressed or 
felt need, 2 to reach individuals through groups, 3 personal contacts, 4 to help 
group to achieve its educational objectives, and 5 to stimulate use of hbrary 
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who do not msJee use of its services at all. 

6 Prejudices 

According to a survey in America it was revealed that the hbrary serves a 
small chentele of “culturally alert” members of the conunumty Therefore, 
this service to group was considered to be an effective way to encourage use 
of hbrary among the apathetic readmg pubhc But m countries like Pakistan 
where pubhc hbrary services are yet to develop, the problem is more aggravated 
in the absence of philanthrophists like Carnegie And any pubhc support 
for the promotion of this cause would not be available till ignorant prejudices 
are prevalent These prejudices which do arise as a result of the common 
behef that the hbrary is provided for particular groups or social classes or 
with hroited objectives—educational, pohtical or rehgious—^are therefore to be 
removed first 


7 Ranganathan’s Approach 

The extension work in a public hbrary with emphasis on its service to orgamzed 
groups and agencies engaged in adult education can, therefore, best solve the 
problem of dispelling the ignorant prejudices, which now exist in Pakistan 
Our pubhc libraries, therefore, need a radical change in their approach to the 
problem According to Dr S R Ranganathan, the extension work in our 
hbranes should be enlarged to include 

1 Institution of “reading system” by arranging to have books read 
to the group of illiterates, 

2 Organization of reading groups, books discussion programmes, 

3 Holding pubhc lectures of local or topical interest followed by the 
showing of slides or movie pictures, 

4 Preparation and distiibution of select book-list on the subject of the 
talk, 

5 Display and exhibition of books on the topic of local interest, 

6 Celebration of local festivals and special days of the year dedicated 
to persons or ideas, and 

7 Arrangement for dramatic performance 

71 Indian Experiencie 

Such activities which have been planned m the Delhi Pubhc Library, under 
its Social Education activities progamme have proved a great success. Accor- 
dmg to the evaluation report on Delhi Pubhc library, “the overall figures of 
16% (of the total attendance m such programmes) under ‘Yes* (to the question: 
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Do you use the other services of the Library is not high but it is still higher 
than one would expect to find in Western countries, where other claims on 
leisure is great 


8 Library Service 

And these activities not only aim to introduce hbrary’s services to those who 
are ignorant of these but also create an active mterest m the community itself 
The hbrary then does not remain the problem of only one person—the libra¬ 
rian—^but the commumty is there to support his cause And that is what we 
need and for which we are strugghng for at the moment 
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CHAPTER N1 


Ideal of University Education 

I 

D SUBRAMANIAM 
0 IntirodLuctioxi 

_ L.EA\'T]sra aside the integral self-realisation and self-expansion propounded by 
the enlightened sages of the Upanishadic times, in India, we shall endeavour 
to make a brief survey of the aims of education of the Western thinkers from 
the earliest historical times and find out how the ideals were fostered in the 
modern University education. 

1 Westesrn Educatioii 

11 Greeks 

In the early dawn of history, in the fourth and fifth centuries b c it was 
the Hebrews that shed the first ray of light to illuminate the Western world 
by imparting to the young ecclesiastical thought at the schools of their syna¬ 
gogues. In the Hellenistic world, the sophists wielded a healthy influence 
on the character of students by assisting the young Athenians in the achievement 
of individual political success and personal advancement. Discovery of truth, 
and rendering the individual a happy and a good citizen formed the key-note 
of the Socratic education. Plato affirmed that the purpose of education is to 
give to the body and to the soul all the beauty and all the perfection of which 
they are capable. Music for the mind and gymnastics for the body are accor¬ 
ding to him the two principal features of the method of education. In his 
Republic he emphasizes ‘^Education is not a process of acquisition, but the 
use of powers already existing in us”. Aristotle stressed that the individual 
is to be moulded to serve the ends of the state and thus grow in virtue xxnder 
social control. 


12 Romans ani> Enouesh 

The Roman conception of education of the student was almost the same 
as that of Sophists in the creation of moral excellence, mental brilliance and 
eloquence. The monasteries and the Scholastics carried on the movranent 
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of education in the medieval times and many universities came into existence 
with a vowed purpose of imparting ecclesiastical instruction The Seven 
liberal arts Quadrivium and Tnvium dominated the educational curriculum 
of medieval times. It was Bacon, the father of modem scientific thought, 
that imtiated scientific trend of education and broke the ecclesiastical tradition, 
thus enabhng the yoimg student to think originally and formulate his own 
conclusions from the traditional knowledge The system of education accor- 
fling to Hobbes was the imphcit obedience to the Sovereign power to serve the 
state. Gommemus was the first to brmg a rehgious motive in education 
He advocated individual investigation of facts and stimulation of interest in 
studies Accordmg to him, the educational disciplme is to end m the har- 
monius blendmg with God 

13 French and Germans 

John Locke sums up his idea of a happy state in this world by propagation 
of the idea of a sound nund in a sound body Rousseau in his great classic 
Ermle emphasized on the natiural development and unfoldment of the instincts 
and capacities of individuals He thus influenced a number of later educa¬ 
tional reformers to bring forth many important contributions on the theory 
and practice of education He stressed that every individual should learn 
a trade and that moral training is to be imparted by example and not through 
precept. The influence of Rousseau is clearly seen in Pestollozzi who stressed 
on the natural progressive and harmomous development of all powers and 
capacities of the human being Herbert emphasized that ethical character 
IS the end of education. The unfoldment of the personality through the 
Kindergarten methods—employment suited to the nature of children—^is 
the ideal embodied in the educational theory of Froebal Immanuel Kant 
echoing the ideals of Plato says, “Education should produce the perfect man, 
soimd m character, active in mind and strong in body and prepare him for 
some possible ideal future ” 


14 America 

The new method of modem education in America as advocated by Dewey 
lays stress on socio-economic goals “Education m order to accomphsh its 
end both for the mdividual and society must be based on experience There 
is no disciphne m the world to serve as the disciplme of experience.” 

2 Education for All 

Education thus is not mere learning; it is the brmgmg out of the full powers 
of every man and givmg him the capacity and training to use them not only 
for his personed benefit but for the benefit of the general good of the community 
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and to humanity A review of the aims of education as formulated in the 
’West clearly mdicates how irom an extremely narrow interpretation and a 
restricted outlook to individuals, it developed into a broad one. All human 
progress and all human relations depend on education. The modern-day 
outlook of democracy is to develop and spread mass scale institutions. No 
national education should be a monopoly of a few, but should reach every 
member of the nation without the invidious distmction of caste, creed, colour, 
sex or age. It is incumbent on us to bring about the national advancement 
by various means of education which the modem world adopts 

3 University and its Ideal 

From the beginiung, the ideal of a university has been preservation and ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge As democracy advances m society it has a further res- 
ponsibihty for the illu min ation and mstruction of pubhc opimon The estabhsh- 
ment of democracy guarantees to its citizens hberty and equality and the uni¬ 
versity fosteis It, by a dispassionate and truly scholarly instruction and mter- 
pretation by means of lectures, addresses, symposiums open to students as 
well as to public and by the pubhcation of the mvestigations carried out under 
Its auspices The modern imiversity, m a democracy, is a true light house 
which illuminates the path of those who may travel m any land The unhin¬ 
dered progress of nations is fostered and ensured by the true freedom of a 
umversity 


31 Right of Education 

It IS the inalienable heritage of every citizen in a commumty to have the 
right of education m a umversity The heritage of civilization consists in 
the work of its artists, scientists and thinkers Every civihzation creates a 
new vision of man which is the mark of its contribution to history It was 
Cardinal Newman who for the first time emphasized that universities should 
foster hberal education in order to engender cathohcity of outlook which is 
so essential for the well-being of humanity “An assemblage of learned men, 
jealous for their own science and rivals of each other are brought by farmhar 
mtercourse and for the sake of intellectual peace to adjust together their 
claims and relations of their respective subjects of mvestigation They learn 
to respect, to consult and to aid each other. The students and teachers not 
only of the same but of differenct faculties should be brought together in hvmg 
mtercourse, m the dady work of the university 

32 Aim of Education 

From the time the undergraduate enters the university, he should find himself 
a member of a commumty in which he has a part to play. There should 
be a close association of undergraduate and postgraduate work and any 
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proposal tending to their separation in a university is injurious to both. The 
influence of the university as a whole upon teachers and students and upon all 
departments of work within it, is lost if the higher work is separated from the 
lower As affirmed by Ruskin, “We go to university not to learn a few bits 
of learning, but how to think highly of everything m the world” The aim 
of university education is not knowledge but liberal culture Mathew Arnold 
develops this idea m his immitable way in his book Culture and anarchy The 
end of xmiversity education is knowledge which is capable of its own end or 
reward The search after truth is the urge of all mankind after the supply 
of our physical wants 

4 Trend in University Education 

41 Three Stages 

The primary business of a umversity is the training of its undergraduates 
who are of an age when fresh intellectual impressions and habits of imnd are 
easily formed and when the struggles and preoccupations of hfe in the world 
have not begun. In the modern universities three defimte stages of progress 
of education are recogmsed The first stage culminates in the Bachelor of 
Arts, Science or Commerce or Technology degrees in which he acquires a mastery 
of the available knowledge and assimilates facts and principles through the 
help of books and teachers A Master of Arts degree is given at the end of 
the second stage when with an imtiative and intelligence, the student masters 
the techmques by which knowledge is tested and additions are made to the 
sum total After this—the period of discovery or research—an investigation 
on a subject or problem not previously studied, commences and is awarded 
with a Doctorate 


42 School vs University Education 

The nature and aim of secondary education differs from the umversity work 
In the secondary school defimte tasks are prescribed and knowledge is acquired 
when the mind is especially receptive and pupils are mentally and morally 
trained by the orderly exercise of all their activities In a school it is the 
teacher’s mind that mfluences the thinking processes of the pupils In the 
techmcal and professional schools, theroetical teachmg is hmited and directed 
by the apphcation of ascertained facts to practical purposes In the university, 
knowledge is pursued not only for the sake of information but always for the 
attamment of truth. 


5 Importaaice of Research 

Research is the well-spnng from which the refreshmg waters of life spring 
up. Bertrand Russell says, “Research and professional training are the two 
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functions of a university. It is search for something with special care and 
dihgence to arrive at facts which lead to principles. It is an attempt to mves- 
tigate systematically phenomena with a view to arrive at certain general con¬ 
clusions which may be apphed m similar fields to anticipate or predict results 
or to apply the discoveries of basic sciences to develop a technique. It is not 
the quest of a simple fact; it is an attempted solution of a problem involving 
many facts” W Campbell in one of his maugural addresses pertinently 
made an excellent statement concermng research “The problem of research 
IS the problem of searchmg for the truth It is not a search for those firagments 
of truth which have already been foimd and are now described m books, more 
or less scarce or obscure but a search for existing truth which has not yet been 
found by anybody A professor engaged in research work is looking for some¬ 
thing that already exists He does not mvent truth Researches in any field 
of knowledge of various techniques are acquamted with the existmg htera- 
ture m their particular branches of study Love for truth, ruthless spirit of 
outspokenness, doggedness in the pursuit despite failures, dispassionate and 
impartial appreciation of others good points, proper capacity for assessment 
of one’s own self and his hmitations, are a few of the quahues developed in the 
pursmt of research ” The Germans have realised that the quahties which 
research develops in a man cannot be evolved by any other means and hence 
they insist that for every xmiversity degree, a student should do some research 
work In the United States also persons with research experience are preferred 
in all industries for technical positions reqmring enterprise, initiative and high 
ability to take decisions quickly in a correct manner 

6 Function of Library in a University 

Sir William Ramsay says, “A student who is npe for research and who enters 
such a sermnar is provided with a hbrary, paper, pen, ink and a subject The 
method of using the hbrary is pointed out to him and he is directed to read 
books which bear on the particular subject in question, he is made to collate 
the information which he gains by reading and to elaborate the subject which 
is given to him Naturally his first efforts may be crude ” 

61 Heart of University Work 

The umversity hbrary of today, is not an awe-inspinng place it was a few 
decades ago It is the hub of the wheel whose spokes reach into every depart¬ 
ment of the institution No umversity can develop or produce effective work 
without a strong hbrary at its centre. Educational methods have changed 
and broadened so that both faculty and student are dependent on the hbrary. 
A knowledge of the use of hbrary is essential not only as a necessary tool for 
gettmg the most out of the university but also as a time-saver, "It is the heart 
of all umversity work, directly so as regards its research work and indirectly 
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as regards its educational work which derives its hfe from research work. 
Sdentific research needs a hbrary as well as laboratories while for humanistic 
research the hbrary is both hbrary and laboratory in one Traimng m the 
higher branches of learning and research is mainly a quesUon of learmng 
how to use the tools and if the hbrary tools are not there how can the student 
learn to use them'^” 


62 Main L3RAry Work 

The value of university hbrary hes not so much in the number of books 
possessed by it but rather in the greatness of research and reference material 
available, that is m the terms of its contents, in the personality of the hbranan 
and the efficiency of staff Emerson asserts, “The mam work of the hbrary 
is not the mere coUectmg and keeping the books but actively acqusunting their 
constituents with and mteresting them in their contents ” Rabindranath 
Tagore also emphasises on this aspect “The bigness of a hbrary is to be 
estimated and prided upon not by the number of books it accumulated but 
in the facihties it offers for the use of readers by bringing the largest number 
of books to the utmost use.” 

7 Value of Uifirary Work in Research 

Existmg knowledge is the basis of discovery The thesis to be written has not 
only to display the scholarship of the student but of his research abihty as 
well It is a combination of the original data gathered by the student and 
of the research work done by others In the beginning the research work done 
by others is reviewed to indicate the genesis of the topic of investigation A 
comprehensive hst of all pubhcations related to the subject, a bibhography, 
IS given at the end of the thesis Thus a thesis cannot be completed without 
reference to hbrary The originahty of one’s own work can be judged by 
leading what others have done and much of our fruitless labour will be saved 
by becoming acquainted with the work done by others The value of hbrary 
work cannot be depreciated Any student who is interested in finding new 
{acts about his particular hne of mvestigation must at first familiarize himself 
with all that is already known about his subject and must have an easy access 
to the current hterature not only of his conomon field, but the fields allied to 
his own In case of subjects like Relativity, Nuclear Physics, Space fhghts. 
Cosmic rays, an easy access to the current hterature is of supreme importance 
because the subjects are developmg very rapidly and any book s umm arizing 
must go out of date m a very short time The study of periodicals furnish the 
research worker with the results of work m research which have been completed 
and the mvestigator will be furnished with all the guidance reqtured by the 
pioneers m the field. He follows m their wake for some distance and later 
on pushes on with his own ongmal work. Hence books are the source of ideas 
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and clues to discoveries The ideas embedded m books sf-rmTiftr in the brain 
and npen in the naind of the worker and change mto new outlandish ideas which 
contribute to further knowledge The hfe of Karl Marx, Faraday, Darwin 
and a host of others illustrate to us the value of library work A. quarter of 
a century of regfular, assiduous and extensive readmg m the British Museum 
despite struggles of poverty and bereavements enabled Karl Marx to bring 
out the world-revolutiomsing book of Das kapital. Faraday’s extensive readmg 
and experimentation culmmated in the publication of his famous, “History 
of the Progress of Electro-magnetism”. Rrogressive ideas would never dawn 
mentor-hke all of a sudden but they will ensue when the work of one mvestigator 
is combined with that of another The researcher should be able to state 
what has preceded his work, what additions he has made and how it is related 
to hfe and what it leads to “From the hbrary, the student learns the degree 
of origmahty in his own research, the methods and achievments of mvestigators 
in the same fields, the relations of his work to what has been done before and 
gets ghmpses of somethmg of the road yet to be travelled to the ultimate solution 
of the whole problem ” 

8 India, and its Contribution to Librariansbip 

Such IS the predominant influence of the hbrary in the modem university 
education and the votary of learning is not only made to realise the integral 
value of the fields of knowledge but to get an insight into the development 
and inter-relationship of the diverse fields of thought to imderstand the currents 
and cross-currents generated by progressive ideas India has an outstanding 
contribution to this field of knowledge as well The Indian tradition of pursuit 
of knowledge in any field has been on the basis of the fundamental principles 
deahng with the eternal and spiritual concepts of the four Purusarthas No 
study IS limited to the intellectual level but it. endeavours to release and reach 
the spirit in man The hbrary science is no exception to it It should not 
only sharpen the intellect but should release the spirit in man 

81 Beacon Light 

The credit of this new interpretation of hbrary science on the basis of funda¬ 
mental principles and reorientation of the same goes to Dr S R Ranganathan 
whose singular devotion and dedication to the subject of hbrary science raised 
the status of India m the hbrary world. The hbrary techmque developed 
by him m his dozens of books throws a new vista of hght and makes the votary 
of this science look up to hrm for guidance and elucidation. The codification 
of hbrary ideas in the Five Laws of Library Science, the Colon Glassification, 
the Catalogue Code, the Chain Procedure, the Depth Classification with its 
potentiality for umversal adoption in the documentation are a few of the 
outs tanding achievements of the veteran scholar and abiding mon umen ts of 
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his extraordinary abilities and industry The younger generation of T^^r^ 1 q n 
hbranans trained and imbued m the comparative methods of the Western and 
Eastern principles of hbrananship, we hope, will be able to tackle the different 
simmering problems and bring out adequate solutions 
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The Future of University Libraries 

Robert B Downs 


0 Role of Libraries 

No well-informed person would question the often-repeated statement that 
the library should occupy a central place in an educational institution. This 
truism is accepted from the largest university to the smallest college. For 
scholars and students in the humanities and social sciences, libraries serve 
as basic laboratories. They are equally essential to the pure and applied 
sciences and technologies. The scientist, like the hximanist and social scientist 
requires records of previous investigations and experiments to save him from 
duplication of effort and to provide a foundation for future progress. 

01 Contribution to Civilization 

In various forms, libraries have flourished since ancient times. They have 
risen to their most brilliant heights in advanced civilizations and sunk into 
neglect and weakness in periods of intellectual decadence. What we know of 
early cultures has come to us chiefly through the medium of the written word, 
as preserved in libraries, and their literature is the most accurate gauge we 
possess of the accomplishments of the great civilizations of China, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Persia, Babylonia, and Rome. 

02 Before Renaissance 

In the Western world, the medieval era is generally regarded as a period 
of eclipse of learning, unbroken until the Renaissance in the fifteenth century. 
That it was not entirely an age of darkness, however, is demonstrated by the 
wealth of illuminated and other manuscript books that have survived. Again, 
we are indebted to the written word for the conservation and transmission of 
most of what we know of the centuries sometimes referred to as the Dark Ages. 

03 Renaissance 

The great revival of learning, called the Renaissance, in Europe five hundred 
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years ago, had many characteristics mcluding phenomenal progress in such 
arts as painting, sculpture, and architecture The event that stands out in our 
mmds, nevertheless, giving the era umque distinction was the invention of 
prin tin g and the prohferation of books From that time forward, the pnntuig 
presses were busy spreading hght and leammg 

04 Educational Purpose 

In the succeeding five hundred years, our reliance on the printed word 
Tigg continued to grow The treasures of hterature, the records of past civih- 
zations, and accounts of current research in all fields are commumcated to us- 
piincipally by way of the book and its related forms Indeed, education may 
be defined as a process of informing each generation of the accomphshments 
and thoughts of precedmg generations, and then building upon these achieve¬ 
ments Every step forward taken by mankind must start from the accumulated 
knowledge of arts and sciences as recorded in books and assembled m hbranes 

05 Storing Knowledge 

A study of the evolution which has brought about this condition is reveahng 
In the seventeenth century, m the days of Francis Bacon and John Milton, 
scholars took all knowledge to be their province It was generally taken for 
granted that a single human brain could comprehend and hold all existmg 
knowledge Today that delusion has vanished, as the arts and sciences have 
been broken down into more and more minute compartments and specialities 
The burden of stormg human knowledge has been shifted to books—^millions 
of books m hbranes Only in that way can any degree of control be main¬ 
tained over the rapidly widemng horizon of science and learning 

06 Dependence upon Recorded Knowledge 

Dependence upon the spoken and wntten word is a characterisuc that 
distinguishes man from every other hving creature Lacking this ability, he 
would be unable to create a broad common culture, and would reduce to 
the level of animals, learmng only by observation, and imitation Because 
we have in written language a repository of the experience and learmng of the 
past, each generation can begin where the prior one ended One could hardly 
conceive of modern science, modem government, present-day social organiza¬ 
tions, and systems of education without the book. A cyme might remark 
that the atomic and hydrogen bombs would never have been developed, if 
we had not been able to accumulate such a vast store of scientific information, 
but we must assume that in the world of science and scholarship, all knowledge 
will ultimatd,y benefit mankind Otherwise, we should close our schools, 
colleges, and umversities—^and of course hbraries 
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1 Expansion of Universities 

Today’s university and its Kbrary are confronted by diverse demands and 
insistent pressures There is scarcely any fact of human knowledg'e not to 
be found m its research and teachmg activities Throughout the world, an 
enormous expansion is takmg place in the friculties, student enrolments, libraries, 
laboratories, physical plants, and all other conspicuous features of the principal 
universities 


11 Universtiy Ltbrary 

These manifold demands and pressures are nowhere more evident than in 
the umversity hbrary By nature, research is constantly changing, dividmg, 
and extending The contemporary umversity is highly sensitive to these evolu¬ 
tionary processes As a corollary, the hbrary must be highly adaptable, 
modifying its program to meet new requirements New departments are 
created and research mterests m established departments undergo radical 
revisions—^all causing an immediate impact on the hbrary, its resources and its 
services It follows, therefore, that the umversity hbrary must be a dynamic, 
hvmg organism, fully responsive to change and always lookmg to the future. 

If the preceding analysis of the role of books and of hbranes durmg the past 
several thousand years and in the present age is reasonably accurate, what of 
the future ? Will books and hbranes continue to be one of our basic educa¬ 
tional resources ^ 


12 Technological Progress 

It IS generally recognized that the rate of technological progress is constantly 
accelerating The chief effect of technology on the book world up to now, 
however, has been to speed production. Books, magazines, and other types 
of printed matter come from the presses at a rate that would have appeared 
miraculous a century ago. 

On the other hand, it is amazmg to reahze that the product with which 
hbranans are pnmanly concerned—the books—^has remained substantially 
unmodified m form for the past two thousand years Certamly, since the 
mvention of typography five centuries ago, variations m the book’s format have 
been relatively minor 


2 Book-World 

Nevertheless, it may be a mistake to assume that the book-world will go on 
without more profoxmd alterations than it has experienced up to the present. 
Occasional suggestions are made that books m their traditional form are obsoles- 
' cent and will soon be replaced by newer media of commumcation, such as 
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motion pictures, microfilm and nucroprmt, sound recording, television, elec- 
tronic devices, and radio facs im ile transmission 

21 Utility of Book-form 

Looking at the matter as objectively as possible, none of the elec- 
tromc wizards has suggested that we should or could dispense with language 
Acceptmg the fact that language is fundamental, what is the most satisfkctory 
and effective method of storing language for future reference ^ All the ex¬ 
perimentation to date seems to demonstrate that at least in one important area 
—the handlin g of great masses of bibhograhical data—the book-form is more 
economical and efficient than any of the extremely expensive, high-speed elec¬ 
tronic machines that have been developed to date 

22 Development of Electronic Control 

It is quite probable, of course, that the last word has not yet been said on 
the apphcation of electromcs to hbranes As a matter of fact, it is almost essential 
that mechanical or electronic means be developed for bringing under biblio¬ 
graphical control the mountains of prmt that threaten to bury scientists, scholars, 
research workers, and librarians 

3 Future of Books and Libraries 

It IS my carefully considered prediction that the following developments will 
affect books and hbranes dunng the remainder of the twentieth century 

1 The book as we have known it since 1450 will remain the staple offenng of 
hbranes and will not be superseded by any invention now in sight, simply 
because it is the most satisfactory, attractive, efficient and economical device 
cv«: discovered for its purpose 

2 Further research and experimentation will result in the successful adapta¬ 
tion of electronic methods for mtemational bibhographic control, greatly ex¬ 
pediting scholars’ access to their matenals Along with this advance, there 
will be further perfection of translation machmes, to save a vast amoimt of 
drudgery and expaise and to effect an important savmg of time These changes, 
rather than making hbranans obsolete, will require more and more highly 
framed catalogers, classifiers, and subject experts m the profession 

3 Radio facsimile transmission methods will be perfected, largely eliminating 
present-day forms of mter-hbrary loans, makmg the resources of great hbrary 
centem readily available even to remote areas, and immensely facihtating study 
and research everywhere 

4 While the piinted book will continue to be the primary stock in trade 
of librarians, they will add to their resources a wide range of auxihary devices: 
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documentary films, films trips, sound recordings, micro-reproductions, radio 
and television installations, and any future mventions that may have utility for 
the dissemination of information and ideas. 

5 The revolution in hbrary architecture will continue Such conc^ts 
as modulair construction to provide for greater flexibihty, scientific lighting, air- 
conditiomng, and extensive use of color, which have come mto vogue for recent 
hbrary buildings will create more mvitmg conditions than even before for work, 
study, and recreation in Kbranes 

6 The long strides durmg the past generation toward TnsiTdng hbrarianship 
a true profession will gam impetus In school, college, and umversity hbranes 
there is a great ferment prevaihng on the question of status. As professional 
standards for hbranans are raised, bringing their academic and other qualifica¬ 
tions on a par with those of teachmg faculties, they will be granted full academic 
recog^iition in rank, salary, and sirmlar perqiusites. 

7 A major factor in establishing hbrarianship as a profession is strong hbrary 
schools The general level of hbrary education is rising steadily, with a trend 
away from the teaching of techmcal details and routines The present em¬ 
phasis IS on giving students an understanding of the library’s place in the 
community and the social significance of hbranes—in short, on developing the 
professional character of hbrananship I anticipate that this trend will grow in 
strength, that more schools will offer advanced traimng, and through teachmg, 
research, and publication they will make a convincmg contribution to the 
claim that hbranans are members of a genuine profession 

8 Great advances will be made in co-operative cataloging, nationally and 
internationally, with general acceptance of standardized codes, agreements 
among national libraries of the world to share the burden of cataloging and 
pubhcations of their ovm countries, and coordination with publishers to expedite 
the preparation of cataloging data 

9 Perhaps on a pattern similar to the Farrmngton Plan m the United States, 
there will be an increasing mterchange of books, periodicals, and government 
pubhcations among nations, helpmg to dissemmate the result of scientific and 
scholarly research and mcreasmg international understanding 

In making the preceding predictions, I have simply attempted to project mto 
next forty years trends that seem distinctly observable today. Many thmgs 
could happen to upset such forecasts of the future—wars, changes in govern¬ 
mental and social structures, revolutionary new mventions, and the like As 
viewed from present perspectives, however, they appear to be reasonable 
guesses. 


4 Library Service 

If future developments are m accord with my prophecies, hbranes will not 
only continue to rank among our m^or social institutions, but they will have 
opportumties for service far surpassing anything m the past. Scientific and 
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tedmological progress in all fields will depend in even greater measure than at 
present on the expert orgamzaUon of knowledge m libraries 

5 Unique Position, of Libraries 

As important as that is another and broader function Libraries are in a 
umque position to advance the cause of public enhghtenment and under¬ 
standing conceiTung the great issues of our time They can only make such 
a contribution, however, if they remam free and imfettered Unfortunately, 
the voices callmg for conformity, for imammity of opmion, for ehmmatmg 
all ideas with which they happen to disagree have grown more strident, more 
intolerant, and more uncomproimsmg m this generation Thus, librarians 
are frequently confronted with demands for the removal of books dealmg with 
ahen pohtic^ philosophies, or that may offend certain racial or rehgiotts 
groups, or that may be considered imsuitable reading for children The 
censors will never learn, apparently, that ideas cannot be killed by suppression 
No doubt our difficulties in this field will continue until the end of the cold war 
and mtemational turmoil—that is to say mdefimtely—for it is in such an atmos¬ 
phere that fear and hystena flourish 

51 Backward and Forward March 

In his story. The Time Machine, H G Wells imagines a device whose owner 
can travel at will backward and forward through the centuries The nearest 
equivalent we have for this marvellous invention in our own time is a good 
library When one enters such a hbrary, he remains in the present By proper 
mampulation of the hbrary, however, he may put himself swiftly in touch with 
another age, familianzmg himself with the stored-up knowledge and wisdom 
of that age, some of which may have apphcation to the current era Or, like 
Wells* time traveller, he may look ahead into the future—tomorrow’s society, 
tomorrow’s scientific advance, tomorrow’s problems 

6 Future Libraries 

Thareisan overwhelmmg support for the behef that libraries not only have a 
future, but that their most bnlhant jjenod of growth, development, and service 
is ahead of them. They wiU not remain unchanged just as the hbrary of a 
medieval monastery was vastly different from a great research hbrary of the 
twentieth century They will grow and evolve with the demands and needs of 
the time Their form may be altered and modified, but their essential functions 
of providmg culture, information, and recreation are unhkely to change in the 
foreseeble future. 
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An Ancient Indian University Library 

Bimal Kumar Dutta 

1 Education in Pre-Buddhistic Tudia 

In the Pre-Buddhistic India education was mainly individualistic. Education 
was imparted by gurus or teachers to the students according to their respective 
trends of mind, aptitude and calibre. The students used to live with the pre¬ 
ceptor as an intimate member of the family which helped them to form their 
both external and internal ways of life. The abodes of the preceptors or the 
Ashramas were generally situated within and around the natural surrounding 
where the students had ample opportunities to grow in close relationship 
with nature in an atmosphere of calmness and solitude. 

2 Eduf»it£on in Buddhistic India 

From the time of Buddha’s preaching of the new faith the ways of imparting 
education changed. After the death of the Lord, innumerable monasteries 
grew up all over India which were the centres of teaching. These monasteries 
in course of time turned into store houses of knowledge each monastery furnished 
with a library of its own. From the accounts left by Hiuen-Tsang, Fa-hsien 
and I-tsing it is evidently clear that they stayed in many of the monasteries 
for considerable periods of time to study the Buddhist literature as well as to 
get them copied. I-tsing stayed ten years out of his thirteen year’s stay in 
India at Pataliputra for studying and copying Buddhist text. 

In course of time some of these centres of learning became important for 
higher education and students from different parts of India as well as from 
abroad used to come there for study. Among them special mention should 
be made of Nalanda University and its library. 

3 Nalanda University 

Among the reputed centres of Buddhist learning and teaching Nalanda 
University occupied a unique place and played a dynamic part in the field 
of ancient Indian education from 5th to 13th century AD. 

According to Dr R K. Mukhegee the place did not become educationally 
important before the rise of Mahayana Buddhism at the banning of the Cihris- 
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tian Era, The growth and development of this centre was slow and gradual 
and upto 5th century it was a seat of Bramh meal learning The truth of 
the above statement is further corroborated by the fact that Fa-hsien visited 
the place known as Nala as it was here Sanptra was bom and died He 
furnished us with no further mformation regarding the academic importance 
of this place. 


31 Growth of Nalanda 

The factors which contributed to the growth and development of a Buddhist 
Umversity at Nalanda are as follows 

1 Long before the Christian Era the place was noted as a rehgious centre 
Lord Buddha visited the place often and held many discussions here 
Besides the Jama Trithankar Mahavir met Gosala here, and Ashoka 
bmlt here a temple and a Vihara 

2 Gontmuous royal patronage by Kumar Gupta (415 A D-455 A D), 
Skanda Gupta (455 A D), Purugupta (467 A D) Baladitya, Nara- 
simhagupta (470 AD) Kumar Gupta II (473 A D) by Harshavardhan, 
the king of Central India and then by the Pala and Sen rulers of Eastern 
India 

3 Smtabihty of the location which was nearer to the busy and important 
city Rajagnha but yet enjoyed a comfortable distance ideal for study 
and worship 

Durmg the time when Hiuen-Tsang visited the place there were about 
5000 monks studying at Nalanda I-tsing stayed there for a period of ten 
years during which he collected 400 Sanskrit texts amoimting to 500,000 slokas 
The foUowmg accoimt of Hiuen-Tsang (Walters II p 165) will speak by itself 
the reputations and nature of the University — “In the establishment were 
some thousand brethren all men of great learning and ability, several hundreds 
being highly esteemed and famous, the brethren were very strict in observing 
the precepts and regulations of their order, learning and discussing they found 
the day too short, day and night they administered each other, juniors and 
seniors mutually helpmg to perfection. Foreign students come to the estab- 
hshment to put an end to their doubts and then become celebrated, and those, 
who stole the name (of Nalanda) were all treated with respect wherever they 
went.” 

Students from all parts of India as well as from foreign countries as Chma, 
Korea, Tibet, Tokhara, etc used to get admitted and the standard of admission 
test was very high 


4 Nalanda Library 

Accordmg to the Tibetan accounts Nalanda was equipped with a well- 
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maintained and huge library called Dharmaganja or Piety Mart It consisted 
of three huge buildings called 

1 Ratnasagara; 

2 Ratnadadhi, and 

3 Ratnaranjaka 

Ratanadadhi was a nine-stoned bmlding which housed the sacred Mss 
Prajnaparaimta sutra and Tantnc works such as Samajguhya etc 

5 Donations for Nalanda 

The university was at its brightest reputation and international glory in the 
9th century A D From the Nalanda copper plate grant of Devapala Deva we 
come to know that Devapala Deva in comphance with the request of the ruler 
of Suvarnadipa (Java) Balaputradev which was made through an ambassador, 
granted five villages, four of which lay m the Rajagnha (Rajgir) and one m the 
Gaya distnct of Sn Nagar Bhujkti (Patna division) for the increase of merit and 
fame of his parents and himse f and for the sake of income toward the blessed 
Lord Buddha, for various comforts of the revered Bhiksus of the four quarters 
and for writing the Dharma ratnas a Buddhist texts, for the three jewels and 
for the upkeep of the monastery built at Nalanda at the instance of the said 
king of Suvarnadipa 

From the above evidences it is clear that the king of Java and Sumatra being 
attracted by the magnificence of the University erected a monastery there and 
induced the king of Bengal—^Devapala to grant five villages towards its main¬ 
tenance It is interesting to note that there was the regular practice of copying 
manuscripts as a portion of the said gift was reserved for copying manuscripts 
of the University Library 

6 Confihigratioix at Nalaiula 

The Umversity had faculties in all the branches of the then available know¬ 
ledge—^sacred and secular, science and arts as well as philosophical and practical 
and the magnificent hbrary which stored manuscripts in all these varied fields 
was destroyed by the Muslim invaders According to the Tibetan source the 
estabhshment was repaired and other new temple was erected but finally they 
were destroyed by fire. Dr S G Vidyabhusan’s Mediaeval school of Indian 
Logic (p 146) describes the whole picture as follows. 

* 

“After the Turaskha raiders had made mcursion in Nalanda, the temples 
and Chaityas there were repaired by a sage named Mudita Bhadra. 
Soon after this, Rukutasiddha, minister of the king of Magadha, erected 
a temple at Nalanda and while a religious sermon was bemg delivered 
there, two very mdignant Tirthaka mendicants appeared Some naughty 
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young- novice monks in disdain threw -washing water on them This 
made them very angry After propitiatmg the sun for twelve years, they 
performed a yagna, fire sacrifice and threw hvmg embers and ashes from 
the sacrificial pit mto the Buddhist temples This produced a great 
conflagration which consumed Ratnadadhi ” 
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University Library Building Planning 

Jackson E Towne 

0 Giant of Li1nra.ry Profession 

My acquaintance with the learned gentleman whose seventy-first birthday 
is now the occasion for a commemoration volume has been quite limited but 
sufficient to stir my admiration, for I had the good fortane to hear Dr Ranga- 
nathan read a paper of some length elucidating the Colon Classification some 
years ago at an Institute held at the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. “Listen carefully,” I told myself, “for here is another Giant in 
our field, such as was Melvil Dewey”. 


1 Michigan State University Library Building 

The Michigan State University Library was dedicated in May 1956. A 
discussion of the planning may be foimd in ACRL monographs No 4; Fall, 1952. 
A number of good pictures of the structure (both exterior and interior) are 
available in The Pioneer of the Library Bureau Division of Remington Rand, 
V 19, No 5; Sept-Oct, 1956, The building is an important one. It has a 
gross floor area of 216,000 square feet. The total cost was fom million dollars. 
More than 23,000 full-time students are now served by the building. The 
volume holdings now exceed 800,000; and the library is a member of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Research Libraries. 

11 Letter to Mr Metoalf 

Having been librarian at Michigan State University between April 1932 and 
July 1959, my role in planning the 1956 building was paramount. When 
Keyes Metcalf^ former Director of Libraries at Harvard University requested 
some xmiversity library building info rma tion firom the readers of College and 
research libraries for July 1960 (on page 315) I wrote to Mr Metcalf the ten-page 
letter on 4 August 1960, which follows. This is really more of an articie than 
a letter and I could have recast it as an article but I have retained the letter 
form to preserve the occasional sharpness of tone in the intended personal appeal. 
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as I first dictated my remarks, m the summer of 1960 Mr Metcalf’s important 
role m the field of imiversity hbrary building planmng is, of course, well known 
He has been an expert consultant for some years I am hopmg that my 
comments may be of interest to anyone concerned with the satisfactions as well 
as the possible pitfalls mvolved in planmng any large umversity hbrary buildmg, 
anywhere m the world 


2 Introduction 

In answering your request for building information on page 315 of College and 
research libraries for July, 1960,1 find that I have written to you a veritable mono¬ 
graph I am prefacing it with a rough table of contents 

I enclose a copy of a paper which I read on the occasion of the dedication 
of our new hbrary buildmg. May 19, 1956, before the First Midwest Academic 
Library Conference In this paper I confessed some errors m accordance 
with the traditional post mortem new building comment, and these errors I omit 
from the material I now send you in letter form 

I agree that hbranans who have shared in responsibility for planning a 
buildmg may naturally be reluctant to call attention to its faults, but you must 
also bear in mind that members of the staff who were not involved in planning 
will not only be more outspoken critics of architectural mistakes but will almost 
certainly exaggerate these, partly from ignorance of the extenuating circum¬ 
stances involvmg the errors and partly because of the contempt of youth for age 
I have heard many criticisms of new hbrary buildings that were quite 
capricious 

In my case you are hearing from a librarian who belongs, in a sense, to a 
special category I planned a bmldmg, retired from service m it, and am now 
back on the campus for a two-year stretch (as Professor of Bibliography) with 
certain definite changes having been made in the building since my departure 
I shall answer your questions but with the most recent changes primarily in 
nomd These changes were tentatively blocked out on floor plans by my 
successor both before and after his appointment and before my departure and 
mvolved nothing basic to which I was opposed I was mistaken in assummg 
that I could absent myself from hbrary staff conferences on these changes in 
the interest of more free discussion from subordmates, without being misunder¬ 
stood It seemed to me that a more rigid attitude on this matter on my part 
would be stiff necked and picayunish But a retiring official’s hospitahty to 
his successor, I find, will be mistmderstood by some. 

I authorize you to quote anythmg or everything m this communication 
If possible, I should hke to be warned of the general context in which any 
quotation will appear. I realize that you will receive so much material that 
any data or co mm ent from Michigan State Umversity may be passed over entire¬ 
ly when you narrow down to final publication. You may or may not hear from 
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my successor I should be surprised if you did not At the moment, “Dick’* 
Chapin IS on vacation at Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

3 Planning 

31 Archtteot 

Did special problems arise in dealing with the arcMtects"^ 

Our architect was Ralph Galder of Detroit He had built no college hbraries 
except Hillsdale, Michigan, when selected by our President. He has smce built 
the hbrary at Western Michigan State Umversity at Kalamazoo and has plan¬ 
ned the hbiary for “Michigan Tech” at Houghton He has built the majority 
of the new buildings on our campus. He is a good modem designer, and 
uses much glass The engineering side of his staff needs strengthenmg Some 
min or matters reported when we accepted the bmlding, such as the lack of 
double locks on double doors, have never been corrected See comments in 
my paper of May 19, 1956, regarding Mr Galder 

32 Trouble Features 
What features have caused trouble‘s 

(a) The biuldmg leaked after we moved in and the hbrarian’s office, which 
IS located m an extension of the building with a concrete-paved porch over it, 
always leaked at one window after a bad rain Many conferences with the 
contractor and the xmiversity building staff were held over this matter One 
explanation that I have heard is that the tar which was used to seal the edges 
of the concrete roof over the windows was improperly boiled before it was 
apphed Also that a cheap putty was applied to the window glass, the proper, 
water-proof, putty being a qmte new material and most expensive 

(b) The auditorium, on our fourth floor, is walled in on all four sides. It 
ventilates very badly, the fans making so much noise that a speaker cannot 
be heard even before a small group The air is stiflmg 

(c) The fourth floor, which contains the auditorium, staff room, graduate 
cubicles, and some offices, does not have a sufficiently strong floor to carry 
loaded book stacks I learned this to my surprise only a month ago 

(d) Space assigned to the mechanics of the bmlding has been w^asted A 
standard percentage for this space in relation to all other kmds in a hbrary 
bmlding should be established Our President asked that two large pent¬ 
houses be designed on the roof to break up the shoe-box effect of a big bare 
rectangle, and Mr Gedder did a fine job m following this wise request. Some 
of the bmlding mechamsms are located m the penthouses. Aesthetically the 
penthouses are a notable success, firom the extenor but actually considerable 
space is wasted within. 
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33 Faulty Space 
Are there faulty spatial relationships 

(a) If the present divisional groupings are wise, then perhaps there should 
be only one room, rather than two on two different floors, for the Humanities, 
and tbis one great room should seat over 500 students 

{b) The location of Technical Services on the first floor adjoining the pubhc 
catalog IS an arrangement which Mr Calder, and I, took from the Prmceton 
plan If It IS necessary to seirve a high number of the enrolment below the 
second floor, then Techmcal Services should have been placed on the second 
floor This arrangement, which can be seen on a large scale at Wisconsin, 
where the staff h^ a special elevator down to the public catalog, is, I believe, 
not a popular one I recall Dr Kaplan bemg questioned sharply about it at the 
Ann Arbor bmldmg conference 

{c) My successor at Michigan State Umveisity was appointed shortly before 
the beginning of the calendar year of 1959 and took office on July 1st, at which 
time I went on terminal leave until July 1st, 1960 The collections have been 
re-arranged, in that the divisional reading rooms of Social Science and 
Literature, College of Education, College of Engineering and Science, have 
been dissolved and the collections telescoped to three major divisions, humani¬ 
ties on the ground and first floors, social science (including business and educa¬ 
tion on the second, and science (including agriculture and engineering) on the 
third. The Engineering Room has been stripped of shelves and is an open 
reading room, now converted into a newspaper and map room The block 
classification has been discontmued and the books are in more continuous flow 
firom the reading rooms to the now open stacks Documents have been moved 
to the former Fine Arts area; and reserved books moved from a consolidated 
open-shelf collection on the gfround floor to separate collections on each floor 
at the check-out points for the divisional areas The collection is being rapidly 
changed over to the Library of Congress classification and books are shelved in 
each area in two separate groupings, the L C and the D C This seems to make 
for a great deal less confusion than might be expected 

(fi?) It IS impossible to discuss building planning without discussing pohcy 
as well For 27 years, during my administration, the library at M S U was 
so conducted that department heads of instruction might have an imquestioned 
say over portions of the book fund, and the divisional areas were planned in the 
new bmldmg to correspond, roughly, at least, with the adimnistrative lirmt of 
the respective deans of instruction, so that these officials could feel that they 
had some say, and responsibihty for observation of the conduct, of, at least 
portions of the hbrary. 

An argument against this arrangement is the fact that new colleges keep 
sprmgmg up over rught at M S U, and one would end with too many rooms 
Evai so, I felt that we could accommodate one more, for the latest College 
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“baby”, Commiimcation Arts, by combining Journalism and speech books, in a 
room ac^oining Fme Arts New colleges may sprmg up overnight at IVl S U, but 
academically this is not a good thmg, a university of quality does not devdop 
in this way, and the tendency at M S U cannot contmue to enjoy gener^ 
approval Today the departments through the hbiury committee have renounced 
a detailed responsibility for the expenditure of book hmds; and the divisional 
areas have no longer any correspondence with curriculum layouts Ihvisional 
librarians are better book selectors than faculty members, and a 
general arrangement of collections is easier to administrative, but the arrange¬ 
ment is less democratic than mine and the faculty has lost a control which I 
kept open on paper to the end, and which was little appreciated at the end 
because the original planning of the building was given less of a "play” than at 
Iowa City, for instance. 

Flexibihty m a buildmg is not really there just because mtenor walls support 
nothmg and can readily be removed if they happen to be built of mere gypsum 
blocks, as is true of our interior walls. The only really removable wall is a mere 
screen, on well-oiled rollers ! It is often more difficult to secure authority to 
remove a single int nor wall them it is to get an appropriation for an entire 
new building • It was not sufficiently aware of this when Architect Galder 
defended the walhng in of the four rooms on the North side of our buildmg 
He argued that any room could be used also as stacks, or vice versa, that the 
walls were removable, that a smgle check out pomt on the first floor, or one on 
each floor, or one for each room, could be used But the fire laws reqmred 
each floor of the building to be open at each end 

I was inclined to favor some walled-in areas, so that the collections might in 
part, at least, reflect something of the divisions of the umveisity curricula I 
regarded the empty street-car bam effect which the University of Iowa present 
as unaesthetic, sprawhng, diffuse, leavmg the reader, or the researcher, to hop 
about from island to island in the various fields of knowledge instead of provid¬ 
ing an entire continent in which to settle, for either casual readmg or intensive 
research 

When the earhest open-shelf, divisional hbranes were planned, beginning 
at Colorado and continmng at Nebraska, for instance, selected collections were 
given separate catalog treatment and about $30,000 was spent at Boulder and 
at Lincoln in prepziration for the new arrangements Not one penny could be 
spent here 

That collections would quickly over-flow closed rooms, assumed of course, and 
the block classification was adopted as the first solution, with the second possibi- 
hty the chargmg out of runs of materials, as at Oklahoma A and M It 
seemed less likely that the institution might later wish to prepare especially 
selected collections for any of the rooms, as had ongmally been done at Boulder. 
The fourth possibility, a continuous flow of classified material withm an entire 
floor would involve a break at entrances and exits to walled-in rooms, but 
breaks of some sort are necessary in even the most continuously flowing collec- 
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t ion of classified materials. This is wdl illustrated m the Wayne University 
labrary, for instance 

Just before firmmg up the ongmal assignment of reading rooms, I suggested 
to the Dean of Umversity Services that we exchange the College of EducaUon 
with the College of Busmess on the second floor, givmg the latter the larger of 
the two rooms That ^temoon the Consultant to the President, who held a 
Professorship m Education, sent for me and said “I hope you are giving 
the College of Education as large a room as there is in the new hbrary because, 
that College wiU have the largest enrolment” How does he like it now, 
that the readers services for Education are centered in the smaller of the two 
rooms on the second floor ^ 


34 Accommodation 

Mas the bmlding proved to be too large or too small ^ 

(а) The building has proved to be too small, of course No university libiaiy 
buildmg has even proved to be tod large 

(б) We were told when we began that we could not plan for more than 15,000 
students There are now over 20,000 In the back of the President’s mind lay 
the mtention to take over the space at the end of a future quadrangle of build- 
mgs across the Red Cedar River where the new College of Engineering is being 
prcgected Thus there could, and perhaps may still be, a large science hbrary, 
leavmg the present hbrary to house only social science and the humamties 

(c) The present bmlding can house a nulhon volumes with only a small 
portion of these in compact shelvmg, for the large collection of federal docu¬ 
ments counted as volumes telescopes in space-consumption Seating capacity 
can be mcreased to 2,500, but there are not those many chairs as yet 

35 Site 


Is the site selected unsatisfactory ^ 

No It IS central in relation to dormitories and the student union, which is 
more essential than m relation to classrooms The academic center of the 
campus is shifting gradually to the south east 

4 Internal Planning 

41 Furnituke, Air Condhionino, Lighting 

Have difftculiies arisen xjotth fumxlure and equipment^ atr conditioning systems or lighting"^ 

(a) When we moved mto our new buildmg it was nec«sary to take on 1,100 
old chairs and a accompanying old tables firom the old hbrary. Some of the 
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cJiairs had been recently purchased and were the proper color to match the 
new furmture but by no means all. When we first moved on, a good job was 
done of dispersmg the old furniture so that one was aware of it to a TnmimuTn 
degree. The groimd floor, the first floor and half of the second had all new 
But with the re-arrangement of the collections, and the use of old steel cases to 
partition of various services m the reading rooms, a far less satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment of the old furmture, emphasizing the mis-matchmg of some of it, has 
developed Those members of our staff who have no special aesthetic sensibi- 
hty on this point seem mdifferent to the problem and dismterested m attempt- 
mg any solution, which at best can only be partial 

The umversity should replace the old chairs at the earhest opportumty In 
general the old furmture places the new arrangements at an aesthetic dis¬ 
advantage 

(Jb) The umversity power plant is not budgeted for refirigerated air 
(ff) The rare book vault needs to be eqmpped for temperature control. 

(d) I have heard no major complamt of the hghtmg. 

42 Service Facilities 
Are service facihttes inadequate ^ 

The elevators operate too slowly (And they are poorly ventilated) 

43 Prevention of Noise 
Has the building been too noisy ^ 

The students sometimes complain that the staff in the divisional reading 
rooms talk too loudly; but the building has been adequately acousticized 

44 Vertical and Horizontal Circulation 

Are the arrangements for vertical and horizontal circulation as tk^ should he 

(a) A large main circulation desk on the first flcor stands idle, as at 
Washington State, at Pullman The desk could be used for the issuance of 
closed shelf reserves in the Humamties fields This was thought of when the 
possibihty of the desk standmg idle was considered (The desk has been placed 
m full operation smce September 1961) 

(^) There is a book lift centrally located m the building but the outlets on 
the second and third floors which were originally planned to be near closed 
reserve collections (to be approached by students firom counters in the corridors) 
are now imslocated. 
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5 Style of Architecture 

Has the style of architecture caused trouble ? 

A modem btuldmg certainly causes less trouble than a Gothic or a Renaissance 
one Buildings with lots of glass tend to leak, at least at first, until properly 
diagnosed 


6 Cost of Construction 

Was the cost of construction higher than anticipated ^ 

Yes In three years the cost rose from the original 34,000,000 to $5,200,000 
and the excess rmlhon had to be saved through lopping off modules, vertically, 
at the south west comer This reduced the number of projected faculty 
cubicles on the top floor from 100 to 50 To compensate for this loss, inside as 
well as outside cubicles have been mstalled this summer in the corridors 
origmaJly planned for the cubicles, providing a total of 115 cubicles, 62 of which 
are without wmdows There is a general feelmg that when the cubicles 
are made available (in September, 1960) those without windows will prove 
very unjiopular 


7 Changes in Planning 

If you were to begin again, what changes in your own dealing with the problems would 
you make'* 

(a) I would begin by suggesting an undergraduate library like Haivard’s 
Lamont and those at the University of Michigan and Cornell (and the one 
contemplated at Colorado) this library to be combined in one building with a 
research collection for the social sciences and the humanities, with the idea that 
science collections would ultimately be housed in the quadrangle across the 
river adjoining Agricultural Engineering, Animal Industries and the new 
College of Engineering plant, but science to be housed in the meantime with 
the social sciences and the humamties An undergraduate library building 
larger than the one at Ann Arbor is under construction at the University of 
Texas m the winter of 1962 

It should be noted that at one time a separate hbrary bmlding was contem¬ 
plated for the Basic College, now called the Umversity College A comnuttee 
under the chairmanship of the head of a department later ehminated from the 
Basic College curriculum met with the umversity hbranan and drew up a plan 
which was filed with the btuldmg comnuttee of the American Library 
Association This plan would have taken care of only those students enrolled 
in their first two years at Michigan State 

(A) If the undergraduate hbrary was out of the question I would draw up 
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two somewhat opposing plans, the empty street-car bam type, as at Iowa, and 
the clearly defined reading room type, as at Colorado, and offer these in mail 
ballot for an expression of preference firom the voting faculty. 

(<;) I would make sure that the Administration would support any contem¬ 
plated plan for close checkmg from the first day of operation 

{d) I would make sure that the ofi&cial pubhcity of the institution regarding 
the new library would echo an enthusiastic support of the hbrary from the 
Admimstration from the moment of dedication. There was an hiatus on this 
point at MSU because no failure was anticipated by the Labrarian or by the 
Dean of University Services or by the Dean of the College of Business, who was 
the current President of the Friends of the Library when the building was up 
for dedication A mismanaged ceremony at the dedication of a different type of 
umversity building several months before had resulted in a paring down of 
participation of the highest administrative officials at all future new b uilding 
dedications. This was certamly not fully understood by some It was the 
obligation of the umversity’s Information Services to make this^difficult matter 
clear 

(«) In beginmng again, I would insist upon fuller discussion of building plans 
with the library staff, and would rule out more arbitrarily the intrusion upon 
such discussion of problems of faculty status, and salaries 

(/) I would have an understanding with the umversity’s Information Services 
regarding projected changes following the retirement of the librarian responsible 
for the original planning (This would hardly be necessary in the case of an 
Information Services agency operating with discernment) 

{g) If I were starting again in the same faculty atmosphere which preceded 
the firxmng up of our original blue prints I might still feel that there would be 
an initial prgudice against open stacks, and I might still be inclined to a begin¬ 
ning plan which would involve open-shelf reading rooms but closed stacks 

81 Help in Planning 

Did you receive too much or too little help in planning from the administrative officers off 
your institution, your academic staff and your students'^ 

(a) In the beginning we were fearful lest our plans be over-discussed in faculty 
meetings and talked to death We were assured that there was a vast mimeo¬ 
graphed volume of faculty discussion on file at Iowa City, with 90 percent of 
It obsolete by the time the building actually got under construction 

When the blue prints were firmed up, the Dean of Umversity Services and 
I made appearances before the Deans of the various colleges and their depart¬ 
ment heads and we made a second appearance before selected faculty groups of 
non-department heads, to explain arrangements 

The plans were inevitably complex and were not always understood. Irrele¬ 
vant issues, such as a professor’s impassioned plea for the location of ^ cafeteria 
m the hbrary basement, often occupied much of the allotted time. 
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The sdence departments resented the somewhat sharply imposed pohcy of 
cen^:aIization of all books Existing departmental hbranes were threatened 
with absorption This pohcy was urged upon the President by the State 
Architect (“fiom down town”) as an essential one to secure a favourable ap¬ 
propriation fix>m the legislature The impetus behind the pohcy was difficult 
to explain to faculty members, particularly those not appreciative of the continu¬ 
ous necessity for good pubhc relations facmg the President 

(b) We had not had very satisfactory results with student members of a 
committee to consider the loss of books from the old hbrary The student 
members seemed twice as heavily scheduled as the faculty members and almost 
npver with a free hour when they could attend our meetmgs This discouraged 
later consultation of students in connection with building plans There was 
no obvious student mterest in them 

After the building was m operation and close checking at the doors had not 
beai instituted, on the groimds that this would preoccupy the divisional hbranes, 
and that student help was insufficient (two arguments pressed by the Associate 
Librarian) an important student (representmg the fratermty group) was positive 
that the mtroduction of turn stiles would be unpopular and that the students 
might stage a riot The question of the discontinuance of the ROTG was 
viol«atly agitatmg the students at this time and the umversity administrative 
officers took the wammg of the possibihty of a not senously It was argued 
that to search a student reader for a suspected theft of a book at a library exit 
was unconstitutional. This issue was first brought up by registrants in pohce 
administration, who argued for an open door pohcy. 

Had these difficulties with the students been foreseen, their leaders would have 
been approached to sigpa some sort of statement recognizing the necessity for 
close checkmg m the hbrary. At the time that the hbrary wasjirst opened for operation 
time had been no questioning of close checking methods by any large student group at any 
other umversity rruxintaxmng an open-shelf system 

The Associate Libranan worked at the issue of secunng the assent of student 
leaders to close checking and in the end, following my retirement, close checking 
was installed at the pomts of exit from the divisional rooms exactly as I had 
origmally planned it and the issue subsided The checking seems to me to be 
msufficiently close and sharp at the present time (Turn-stiles at the mam 
entrance were mstalled in September 1961) 

(c) Durmg my last year I secured a unanimous request for close checking 
from the hbrary committee and made sure through special commumcations 
that all department heads of instruction were well aware of my personal concept 
of what the pohcy should be In this I was supported by our Dean of University 
Services, takmg leave of my hbrary committee I made the comment that in 
40 years of umversity hbrziry service it had been my experience that a hbranan 
IS never blamed for book losses, even if these be astronozmeal, but is always 
blamed for any rratrictive adtion or rule which tends to keep books on the shelves 
for an ultimate greater numb^ of readers 
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82 Outside Help 

Were there other problems than ihose listed above on wkiek you would have found outside 
help in print or in other forms useful ^ 

{a) In the course of planning our hbrary, I visited, briefly, new library 
buildings at City College, Colorado, Georgia Tech, Iowa, Laxnont, Marquette, 
MIT, Nebraska, New York State TC (Buffalo), Oklahoma A & M, Qjieens, 
Tnmty, Washmgton State, Wayne, Western Reserve and Wisconsm While the 
hbranans at all of these mstitutions were mvariably hospitable, some were 
less than &ank, in comments upon our plans, or possible pitfalls 

(4) This IS a minor pomt, but I would advise any umversity hbranan who 
builds to be sure to stock at least 300 copies of photographs of his bmldmg, floor 
plans and descriptive write-ups As soon as his dedication is over he will 
be bled white for this data by correspondents from Alaska to Zanzibar 

In conclusion it nught be menuoned that the pubhcity regarding new umver¬ 
sity hbrary buildings in hbrary periodicals has sometimes been out of balance 
The largest mstitutions would seem to me entitled to the best and the most 
pubhcity But sometimes a mere college has enjoyed fuller coverage, more 
definite featunng of cuts, particularly of the front elevation, and so on 
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Team Worh,^ Council and Renaissance in 

Library Science 

K M SiVARAMAN 
0 Genesis of Library Science 

It was in the latter hailf of the nineteenth century that the library techniques 
were systematized by Melvil Dewey and his associates. Under the drive of 
his creative genius, they made distinctive contributions to the field of Library 
Science. Thus the American nation itself has been considered as having ren¬ 
dered a great service to other nations in this respect. 

1 A Renaissance 

Nearly half a century later, it is another nation that has been destined to shar¬ 
pen the techniques designed by the Americans and redesign some of them to suit 
the modem condition and to carry forward the torch lighted by Dewey. The 
event that made this possible was the appointment of the first Librarian of the 
Madras University Library. 


11 Ranganathan 

It was one of the Assistant Professors of Mathematics in the Presidency 
College, that was offered the then newly created post of the University Librarian 
in Madras. He accepted it in 1924. Eight months after his appointment, 
Ranganathan was deputed to Great Britain to acquaint h i m self with modem 
library methods- There he made an intensive study of the organisation and 
administration of all types of libraries in various parts of the country. He 
examined the process in every department in each library and spent much time 
in evaluating these processes and tracing them to the reasons that lay at the back 
of each of the processes. This was of considerable educative value and at 
a later date h^ped hinf to lay the foimdation for an eclectic system of library 
economy. 

Ill EMERGENCE OF FIVE LAWS 

His powerful probe into the practices of the libraries of Great Britain yielded 
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five fundamental normative prmciples as the foundation for the efficient or¬ 
ganization of a hbrary system and the administration of an individual hbrary. 
He applied them in his own hbrary when he returned to Madras m July 1925. 
The work connected with the reorganization of the Madras Umversity Library 
(consistmg about 32,000 volumes and addmg about 6,000 volumes each year) 
virtually fi:om scratch led to a fiill utilisation and a confimaation of the vers£j,ti- 
hty of these prmciples 

Every step m the design of the then new Colon Glassification, the formulation 
of every rule of the then new Classified Catalogue Code and the evolution of 
every detail in the administration of the Madras Umversity Library and the 
humanisation of its service radiated firom and got irradiated by those normative 
principles They were also expoimded by the author on several occasions 
fi-om every available public platform All these exercises gradually disclosed 
the nch potentiality and imphcations of these normative principles 

112 PUBLICATION OF THE FIVE LAWS 

When Ranganathan found that the principles he had evolved were quite 
helpful, he wrote a book on them and offered it to the Madras Library Associa¬ 
tion for pubhcation This Association was founded in 1928 and it had as one 
of Its objects, "to conduct a periodical and pubhsh books, pamphlets, etc, on 
subjects relatmg to Pubhc Library Movement” Hence the offer was accepted 
The book was pubhshed in 1931 under the title Five laws of library science^ 
This book had proved to be the progemtor of all the other books on library 
science pubhshed by the Association and of all the papers and all the other books 
on Library Science written by Ranganathan and his school of workers The 
pubhcation of this book may be taken to mark a Renaissance m Library Science 

The Five Laws are now acting as leaven for all those connected with libi aries 
and library work both in India and elsewhere They have brought about 
a new productive outlook in the development of hbrary science and in the 
rendering of hbrary seiYice 

2 The Sta£F of the Madras University Library 

Till 1924, the entire staff of the Madras Umversity Library consisted of just five 
clerks Only two of these had completed at least the high school course 
Service was naturally at a low level—hardly a dozen v^itors m a day, no classi¬ 
fication, no reference service, no open access, no admission to students The 
hbrary had to be re-organized m a revolutionary way. Such a re-organization 
necessitated the recruitment of additional staff By 1927, fifteen new places 
were created m the cadre of the superior staff The semor members were all 
graduates fresh from the umversity, devoid of any e^enence m any office, and 
free from any pre-conditioning by any hbrary tradition 

One fortunate feature was that they were all devoted to their work The 
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young entrants to the profession thought out for themselves and discussed with 
each other the problems ansmg m their day-to-day work and adopted suitable 
methods for gettmg over their difficulties The methods thus evolved were 
tested agam under different situations and each one of the results was recorded 
when It was foimd quite sound Ranganathan was all help to the staff in this 
pioneering work 

21 Sections of the Staff 

The rapid mcrease m the work of the hbrary and in the staff made it necessary 
to form appropriate sections and entrust each section with its distmctive func¬ 
tions At first, that is, in 1927—^there were five sections—the Administrative, 
Periodicals, Techmcal, Reference and Circulation Sections The Administra¬ 
tive Section was concerned with the ordering and accessioning of books also in, 
addition to the usual duties concerned with the general administration of the 
hbrary The rest of the sections performed the chstinctive functions suggested 
by their names 

3 Staff Council 

The division of the staff mto sections had immense benefits But it had its 
defects too There was an overlapping of functions in a few cases and hence 
there was a wastage in the time of the staff There was also a tendency among 
some members of the semor staff to look with an air of superiority on their 
colleagues basing their attitude on the false assumption that the work allotted 
to their own sections was the most vital Ranganathan felt that these defects 
could be rectified if the members of the staff could be brought together by 
some method and could be made to cultivate espnt-de corps He hit at the 
idea of the Staff Council in 1932® By the creation of the Staff Council, it 
was also felt possible to ehminate the un-intended overlapping of functions and 
the consequent wastage in the time of the staff by effectively correlating the 
functions of the different sections and also correlating the work of the different 
members in the same section The Librarian was the Chairman of the Council 
and the Heads of Sections were members It was agreed that this Council 
should be purely of an advisory nature, should deal with matters connected with 
the day-to-day work of the hbrary, and should not discuss any question relatmg 
to the top-management, the staff, the salary scales, etc True to this objective, 
the Staff Council of the Madras Umversity Library dealt with the matters 
connected with the systematization of the work of the different sections, problems 
involving intersectional relations, and methods for the efficient and useful 
service of the hbrary to the pubhc. The Council used to meet once in a month. 

31 Sectional Councils 

Ranganathan beheved in the existence of some creative power even among 
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the last of the members of the staff He was keen that tmy creative abihty 
should be stimulated to flower. He beheved that at certam levels of details, 
it was the juruormost member that could make the best contribution At the 
game time, he realised how shy such jumors were to express themselves m a 
meeting of the semors and how the seniors would shght and suppress them 
He therefore instituted a Sectional Coimcil for each section It consisted of 
all the members of the section concerned The head of the section was its 
Chairman. It met once m a month to solve its own mtemal problems Ran- 
ganathan himself invariably attended all the sectional meetmg^ as an observer 
and gave them help wherever found necessary. He also helped each sectional 
meetmg to formulate the problems of an intersectional nature for solution 
at the Staff Gotmcil For example, the Sectional Council of the Reference 
Section often brought up the need for certain cross reference entries The 
Sectional Coimcil of the Technical Section would sohcit the evaluation by the 
Reference Section of the new placings given to new subjects The Sectional 
Council of the Mamtenance Section would invite the attention of the Periodicals 
Section to newly annoimced periodicals and ctimulative mdexes and to the 
way m which a completed volume should be assembled or split up before 
accessiomng. 


32 Annual Meeting of the Staff 

Another plan devised by Ranganathan to cultivate the ‘bee-hive spirit’ among 
the staff was to bnng them together whenever there was an occasion for such 
a meeting The Umversity Library worked on all the days of the year from 
7 am to 8 pm But it had to be closed for a couple of days in each year for 
the Annual Convocation of the Umversity which took place in the hall occupied 
by the hbrary. These forced common holidays for the entire staff were taken 
advantage of and one of these days was utilized for the meeting of the entire 
staff 

This meetmg was one of informal get-together for exchange of ideas and 
experiences It was needed a “social day” All the members of the staff met 
at the residence of Ranganathan He played the host on such occasions 
The day began with a nch feast at 10 am Thereafter, the members used to 
relax till the limch tune at 2 pm This mterval of about 4 hours enabled the 
members to spend much of their time together and to discuss casually the 
problans each one of them had After lunch there was a session of a less 
informal kind This usually began With the reading of a paper written by a 
member of the staff followed by the discussion on the pomts ansmg out of that 
paper Opportumty was given to each one of the members to take part in this 
discussion In the first meeting, for example, the late G Sundaram presented 
the paper Reference Work ta the modern library^ This paper gave nse to many 
interestmg problems some of which are dealt with in the later sections of this 
paper 
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34 True Demooragy 

The unslolled staff too attended the annual meeting They too were allowed 
to bnng up their own problems There -was indeed true democracy This 
exchange of ideas with the unskilled staff led to a considerable rationalisation 
of their work They too felt honoured and elated by this participation 

35 Esprit de Corps 

True to the expectation of Ranganathan, the institution of the Staff Coxmcil, 
the Sectional Councils and the Annual Meetings brought about a better imder- 
standmg among the members of the staff. The junior members also began 
to think along helpful hnes about the work each one of them was domg and 
contributed their mite towards the improvement of the organization and 
administration of the hbrary. I remember how my colleague, the late R 
Knshnaswami Rao, came forward with suggestions for the choice and rendering 
of headings m the case of certam difficult books and explained the gadgets 
invented by him to keep the catalogue cards neat In short, the entire staff 
imbibed the ‘bee-hive spint’ The sense of ‘high and low’ was exercised 
Everyone realised that he could make his own original contributions to the 
sum total of thought All realised that they should work as a team and that 
the end and aim of all their work was to help every reader to get his book and 
every book to get its reader, without any loss of time A sense of common 
ownership of the work of the hbrary developed rapidly Each one respected 
the value of the work of every one else Even piersonal hohdays were regulated 
by mutual adjustment so that the work of the library could go on normally at all 
times 


4 Benefits of Gross Fertilisation 

Though Ranganathan would take responsibihty for all the decisions made, 
he used to put all his draft decisions first before the Sectional Councils concerned 
Then, he would place them along with the mmutes of the Sectional Councils 
at the monthly meeting of the Staff Council He would mvite a firank discus¬ 
sion at all stages. The resulting cross fertilisation enriched every kmd of work 
be It book selection, accessionmg, three cards system for periodicals, bindmg 
instructions, periodical re-arrangement of subjects m the stack room, any 
other Item m administrative routme, classification, or cataloguing. 

41 The book “Ijbrary Administration” 

The history of the preparation of this classic Library admintstratwn (Ed 1, 1935) 
illustrates his characteristic way of “working with the staff”. He gave copies 
of the first draft of each chapter to the sections concerned The sections tried 
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out the planning, the job analysis, the routine, the diaries prescribed, the 
correlation with other sections, the time-table includmg the “junction moments” 
and the “pick-up work”, the forms and registers and the filing system prescribed 
m the draft ^ter tnal for the agreed period, the Sectional Council concerned 
discussed the findings, its nunutes were reviewed by the Staff Council, and 
finally Ranganathan confirmed his draft or carried out amendments in the 
hght of all such experience 

42 New Placing m Classification 

New subjects emerge firom tune to time m the universe of knowledge These 
have to be analysed into facets and phases The analysis occasionally discloses 
the need for new isolates and even a new schedule of isolates Ranganathan’s 
practice was to make a provisional decision on these pomts, brmg them up for 
discussion m the Sectional Coxmcils and m the Staff Council, and finalise the 
new placmgs m the light of the discussion at their meetings An example of 
this IS Some new plactngs in the Colon Classification presented to the All India Library 
Conference, 2, Lucknow, 1935* 

43 Classified Catalogue Code 

Most of the draft rules of the Classified Catalogue Code were similarly 
discussed by the Staff Coimcil and the Sectional Coimcils concerned between 
1927 and 1934 The Techmcal Section would brmg out the practical difficul¬ 
ties in carrymg out certam rules or report on the satisfactory nature of the 
other rules The Reference Section would make its contributions from the 
angle of the helpfulness of the entries presciibed by the rules Similarly the 
Book Selection would underlme the rules of help in or necessary for the avoidance 
of immtended duplication of books within books, books with different names, 
and books withm periodicals 

44 Idiosyncrasies of Periodicals 

The idiosyncrasies of periodicals are well known They show forth from 
all angles—admmistrative work mvolving their receipt, registration, and 
chasmg of delayed supply or non-supply, cumulation of the completed volume, 
preparation for bmdmg, classification, and catalog^umg There was no 
helpful gmde on these points when we started work in 1927 The Three Cards 
System®, the bmdmg instructions, the brmging together of different periodicals 
on the same subject and sponsored by the same body, and the elaborate and 
nearly exhaustive rules for catalogfumg them® were all first discussed by the 
Staff Council of the Madras University Library at the draft stage and finalised 
with the aid of the restiltmg cross fertilisation 
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45 Shexf-Stody 

The spirit of team work and the benefits of cross fertilisation were demostra- 
ted in another sphere of the work in the hbrary There were many occasions 
when the Reference Section was unable to cope up with its work. As every 
other section was also workmg with a Tninirrinm stafip, it was not possible to spare 
an additional member to the Reference Section. The Staff Council considered 
this problem from various angles and decided that every member of the staff, 
to whatever section he may belong, should get hn-nself acquainted with that 
part of the resources of the library which was frequently made use of by the 
readers To carry out this resolution, each member of the staff was assigned a 
subject and it was his first duty every day to go to the shelves contaimng the 
books in the subject assigned to him and to familiarize himself with the titles. 
When he was sufficiently familiar with them, another subject was assigned to 
him Thus, in due course, most of the members of the staff were fairly familiar 
with the entire resources of the frequently used part of the hbrary Thereafter, 
wherever there was a rush of readers m the stack room, and the Reference 
Librarian wanted extra help the members of other sections gladly shared the 
work with the Reference Section By this arrangement, the staff itself felt 
enriched and the service of the library also got enriched beyond measure 
This was the result of an agreed joint decision of this Staff Council and the 
Sectional Councils 


5 Binding Section 

The creation of a Bindmg Section m the Madras Um-versity Library was 
the result of the deliberations of the Staff Council It was found that some of 
the periodicals were in loose numbers ever since they were acquued The 
monthly batches of books sent to the binder were lying with him for a considera¬ 
ble period of time on account of difficulties at his end Even among the books 
returned by the binder, many volumes had to be kept apart without restoring 
to the shelves on account of mistakes committed by the binder All this could 
not be controlled by B NarayanasAvamti Naidu whose chief function was to 
mamtain the accotmts of the hbrary In addition to his job as the accoimtant, 
he had not only this bmdmg work but also other odd jobs to look after. In 
spite of his smeere devotion and hard work, the Staff Council noticed that 
he could not look after the bmdmg work as efficiently as required by the hbrary 
Hence the Council su^ested to the hbranan the transfer of the work to some 
other member of the staff After a considerable discussion, it was foimd that no 
member of the staff could do the work in addition to the duty already allotted 
to him . Finally it was decided to assign the work to the late M S Sundara m a n 
and put the bmdmg section m his charge. He systematically analysed the 
jobs connected with his section and evolved a routme for the smooth working 
of the section Of course, m all this he was helped continuously by Rangana- 
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than The job analysis, routine etc, of the work of the Binding Section 
contained in the Library Administration are based on these findings’. 

6 Maintenance Section 

With the growth of the hbrary and an increase in the number of readers, it 
was found that the books in the shelves should be arranged so as to fulfil the 
Fourth Law of Library science ‘Save the time of the reader* Hence most of the 
frequently used reference books were picked out and located in the reading 
room The recent additions were kept m the front row of book shelves in the 
ground floor of the stackroom for a specified period to mcrease the chance for 
their arrival bemg known to the readers Even the other volumes in the 
stack room were re-arranged m the measures of their demand by the readers, 
VIZ, the volumes in great demand were kept m the ground floor These formed 
the “mam collection”. The “secondary collection” made of less used books 
was put m the second tier Those m least demand were stacked m the still 
higher tiers. Further, the arrangement of subjects were judiciously varied 
and readjusted from tone to time, so as to be helpful for readers to find their 
books and the books to find readers This policy gave rise to a number of 
problems for the different sections These were brought before the Staff Council 
and It discussed the problems m great detail and found that they could be 
solved only by entrusting the maintenance of the books in the several collections 
to a separate section to be called the Maintenance Section This section 
took over also the work connected with binding This Section was placed 
in charge of V Jagannathan. Withm six months after workmg in the section, 
he recorded his experiences m a paper entitled Genesis of the Shelf Section and its 
potenUalities and read it before the third General meeting of the Staff This 
paper® brought out many mteresting pomts which were not visualized when 
the Section was created This is another example of the cross fertilization 
brought about by the Staff Cotmcil 

7 Creative Work of the Staff 

The Staff Coimcil was also responsible for stimulatmg the creative faculty of 
Its members and encouraged them to publish their experiences m the Modern 
librarian and the South Indian teacher from time to time Ranganathan helped 
the members to put these papers m proper shape and got them published. 
This practice of his developed a professional consciousness m the staff and 
mduced a desire to participate m professional conferences also. The symposia 
foimd m the Proceedings of the successive All India Library Conferences were 
the result of this practice of Ranganathan The following list of papers on 
‘Reference Books’ contributed to the Fifth All India Library Conference in 
Bombay in 1942 will give an idea of the scope of such symposia® 

1 Reference books • Their defimtion and value by S R Ranganathan 
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2 Reference books and tune factor by K. 3^ Sivaraman 

3 Reference books and nascent thought by S Ramabhadran 

4 Reference books A statistical study by A Rajabhupathy 

5 Reference books across the counter by S P r^n 

6 Reference books and their internal arrangement by K M Sivaraman 

7 Reference books and Governments by S R Ranganathan 

These papeis themselves were the result of the follow up work on the Bibho- 
graphy of reference books and btbhograpkies brought out by Ran g a.rta.than and 
Sivaraman m 1941 as one of the pubhcations senes of the Madras Library 
Association Such a participation m collective thmlcing and team work 
developed the self confidence and the creative elanent in the personality of the 
members of the staff and some of them became regular contributors to penodi- 
cals and cooperated with Ranganathan m his hterary work This is how the 
Staff Council m the Madras Umversity Library helped to form the nucleus of 
the renascence in Library Science m India 


8 Irony of Fate 

The Staff Council did splendid work m the Madras Umversity Libiary from 
1927 to 1937 During this period, life was pulsating in every member of the 
staff and team work in the spirit of the bee-hive reached its height But one is 
led to read an element of “irony of fate” in a passage written by Ranganathan 
m 1935 He then wrote “The wastage in human personality is the most 
subtle and elusive It is usually least provided against, although it is the 
most devastating When the lower qualities and emotions—a false sense of 
prestige or the fascination of tyrannical methods blind the man at the head of 
affairs, they cause much damage to the personality of the staff At moments 
of political and commimal recriminations and readjustment the problem 
comes to be deliberately ignored”^® After 1937, all these dangers descended 
gradually on the “bee-hive spirit” of the Madras Umversity Library and the 
Staff Council promoting it The startmg of World War II added to the 
glumness of the situation The Staff Council was paralysed and utterably 
killed But none of these things could take away from the good achievement 
by It when it existed The team work of the staff contmued However, 
Ranganathan left the library in 1944 


9 Migration of Team. Spirit 


The team spirit, that had grown with Ranganathan appears to have migrated 
with him to other parts of India and to other countries Indeed, its achieve¬ 
ment has been of far greater dimensions and of far greater effect, after 1947. 
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The following five books are outstanding examples of the intensified team 
work centering rormd Rang^anathan • 

1 Public Library provision and documentation problems (1951) by 
15 authors. 

2 Depth classification and reference service and reference material 
(1953) by 35 authors 

3 Umon catalogue of learned periodicals m Soutli Asia, Volume I (1953) 
by 21 authors 

4 Social science research and libraries (1960) by 9 authors 

5 Documentation and its facets (1963) by 32 authors 

91 Library Research Circle of Delhi 

The Centre for research m library science was shifted to North India when 
Ranganathan was appomted Professor of Library Science in the Umversity of 
Delhi in 1947 Dtinng the period of about eight years of his Professorship, he 
stimulated many young men to take to team work and helped them to do 
research in hbrary science The achievements of the Library Research 
Circle of Delhi founded by him are well known The cumulative effect of all 
is the existence today of a considerable volume of literature on library science 
written by Indians Ranganathan had foreseen that India should have a 
first rate library periodicals to dissemmate the results of our research circles 
Hence he took considerable efforts to establish the Annals of library science 
Started m 1949 as an oigan of the Indian Library Association, it has been 
contmumg as an mdependent research periodical of a high order since 1954 
The Library herald is another organ m India mtended to nourish the new voices 
in the profession It began in 1958 The Herald of library science, sponsored 
by the Sarada Ranganathan Endowment for Library Science has become a 
leadmg periodical on the subject smce it appeared in 1962 

92 Study Circles 

In recent years, Ranganathan has promoted team work in library service 
by helping m the formation of Study Circles in Aligarh, Jaipur, Delhi and 
Trivandrum A monthly meetmg of the librarians of the City of Madras was 
established by him m 1960 to bring back team work to Madras An informal 
meetmg held on a Sunday m September 1948, at the Chaucer House m London 
—^the participants bemg Foskett, Palmer, Ranganathan and Wells—^has 
now flowered mto the Classification Research Group of London 

93 Hope and Delight 

One of the old students is adding to the hope and the delight of Ranganathan 
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in keeping alive the torch of team work P N Kaula, now Chief Librarian and 
Head of die Department of Library Science m the Banaras Hmdu Umversity, 
had made team work to achieve a great deal both m the Library of the Central 
Ministry of Labour and m the DeUii Library Association He is now doing 
similarly in Varanasi Library Movement m India (1957) by 10 authors is the 
first book to come out of his enterprise m team work. The reorganisation of the 
biggest Umversity Library in India on the latest techniques is the result of 
the team work under his leadership- The creation of the Library Research 
Circle in Varanasi and powerful professional organisations in Delhi and UP 
are some other examples of his team work Ranganathan frequently 
refers to his work with joy and often prays that many other hbrarians of India 
should come forward to promote the team work and keep up the hbrary renais¬ 
sance through which he has been living with delight ever smce he entered the 
profession 
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Scientific Management of Libraries 

D N Shukla 


1 Management 

In any scheme of work, the management becomes very important, for without 
sound management the actions remain incomplete. The magnitude of any 
kind of undertaking in the Space Age is so vast that without scientific planning, 
it results in a failure. Planning means the conscious efforts to allocate our 
•miniTmim resources to the best of use. As we all know, time is short and 
nature is ni^^rdly, we ought to concentrate our energy, human as well as 
material, in such a way as to yield good results. Therefore, the management 
of library demands human potentiality in order to be useful to the community. 
Especially universities are the centre of civilization and culture from which 
emanates the potential leaders of the society. This is the reason why the sound 
management of libraries— a. rmiversity, public or research—are worthy of 
attention. 


2 Library Management 

Many of our libraries are suffering from the paralysis of one kind or the another 
due to the paucity of adequate resources. Especially man at the helm of library 
affairs should be one who can command and guide the ship safely. It is the 
quality of man that plays an important role in the set of sotmd library adminis¬ 
tration. We are a developing nation in which we shall be having so many 
seats of education and culture. It goes without saying how important 
the personality factor counts in a big institution. 

3 Fnnctioiis of Management 

A knowledge of the true functions of library management should enable the 
library profession to select candidates for managerial positions much more ac¬ 
curately than is possible at the present time, and it should be possible to work 
from this firame work or similar basis, towards the formulation of a comprehen¬ 
sive and definitive theory of library management. Thus the library manage¬ 
ment should be performed by the persons who should also possess the knowledge 
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of sound business principles Here it becomes quite imperative that there is 
a need for some means of directing librarians to those parts of management 
writing that have applicability to library work. 

4 Principles of Management 

Library is a growing organization The growth of the hbrary should be 
tackled with the adequate human potential at the other end so that the une¬ 
venness may not creep m In a developmg library, the administration should 
be geared on the basis of sound principles looking to the future requirements 
of the community When the administration does not change in time with 
the developing organism, the un-balanced tendencies crop up and as the time 
passes, the limbs of the body become paralysed Therefore, hbrary administra¬ 
tors should be acquamted with the management literature, and of the orienta¬ 
tion in the management field What we require at present is the analytical 
and sophisticated writmgs on the subject of library management so as to gjuide 
developing libraries from being paralysed There is a real lack of bridging 
literature te articles that relate the concepts and practices of professional 
management to hbrary situation 

5 Adjustment 

And lastly, how can this be adjusted to the demand of the readers Adjustment 
should be natural If the library professionals are tramed and equipped 
with the necessary reqmrement, the managerial or administrative functions 
can be galvanised mto the effective channels of learning It is very difficult 
to unlearn a wrong method, therefore, we should be careful to learn right 
methods, to learn in a sound natural manner Learning of any kmd that 
we cannot make use of is valueless And even correct learning is profitless 
unless we set it to working for us 

6 Reverence to Dr Ranganathan 

If I have modestly contributed to the prevaihng literature of hbrary science 
to be useful to us, then my duty is done With respect and regard, I dedicate 
my few ideas—^however lame they may be at present—^to revered Dr S R 
Ranganathan 
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Role of the United Nations Libraries 
in the World of Librarianship 

A Breygha-Vauthier 


I U N Libraries 

Albert Schweitzer, the great doctor from. Africa and Nobel Prize wiimer, 
once expressed a pregnant truth by stating that man starts by building his 
hoiise but that xjltimately it is the house which builds the man. 

Applied to the field of United Nations libraries this means that once these 
libraries have been built up by their organizations they in their turn influence 
the organization, by supporting its programmes and efforts—and also successive 
generations of librarians, particularly those whose specialization lies in the fields 
similar to those of our libraries. That we are put in the position to exploit 
these vast possibilities we owe to the generosity and vision of the Ford Founda¬ 
tion which one generation later has so fittingly followed the trail blazed by 
John D Rockefeller and from which we benefit so greatly today. 

II Go-ordination 

If we start now to examine what has been built up on the basis so generously 
provided, we find many and varied services which characterize our reciprocal 
relations. For co-ordination between United Nations libraries is probably 
a less arduous problem than in other domains of the United Nations family, and 
this is perhaps the reason that after having agreed on a number of principles, 
the Library Co-ordinating Committee of the United Nations Organization 
faded away with the increasing collaboration between the respective libraries; 
rising statistics of users, acquisitions and loans and also reference questions 
answered, show the usefulness of this co-ordination for the United Nations 
work and the promotion of research and scholarship. 

2 U N Headquarters Library 

Within the framework of an inspiring bibliographical programme the United 
Nations Headquarters Library publishes an invaluable master key to all docu- 
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meiits of the United Nations system, namely, the monthly United Jfations 
documents index —UNDI to ite numerous friends—with its monumental 
cumulative index volumes For you at Headquarters as for us in Gfoneva, such 
a publication is an essential instrument of bibhographic control as most of the 
speciahzed agencies are located m our part of the world. This fact of location 
also greatly influenced the United Nations Economic and Social Gouncil when 
It laid down m 1949 the Imes on which the Greneva Library should operate, and 
decided then that its name should be the United Nations Central labrary in 
Geneva, thus underlining our particular responsibility to the specialized 
agencies Not only our loan figures but also our consultations on purchases 
and bibliographical aid show the effectiveness of this pohcy The name, of 
course, apphes to our relations with our Headquarters Library although dis¬ 
tances have to be and are taken into account, and the fundamental survey of 
our good friend, Verner Clapp, marked for both libraries the road on which 
we have smce steadily progressed 


3 Co-operation 

Other problems arise m connexion with the facilities surroundmg a library. 
In New York with the world’s finest hbranes on the doorstep, facihties are avail¬ 
able to the Umted Nations which we m Geneva must organize ourselves We 
are able, however, in the specialized fields covermg the multiple aspects of 
health and labour questions, to draw upon the fine resources of the rich hold- 
mgs of the World Health Organization and the International Labour Office, 
both for current material and also for all other earher documentation, smce both 
hbraries have inherited superb collections of international bodies which they 
took over, and which, in some instances make them even older than ours 

31 Internahonae Library 

No international library can or even should attempt to stand by itself and a 
generous give-and-take is our natural condition of existence That there is 
close and world-wide co-operation between mtemational hbraries in the Umted 
Nations system may be clearly seen but there is another and not less essential 
aspect, namely, the buildmg up of good relations with the hbraries of our host 
coiuitry Let us view them for an instant from the personal angle Relations 
with hbrary schools for sample, make possible the s ending of hbrary students to 
mtemational hbraries, the welcome result is that these future hbrarians acquire 
a knowledge of an international hbrary and its problems while we are able to 
examine more closely the qualities of potential future collaborators. This is 
especially true in Geneva where a number of special catalogues have been 
elaborated by these students as di«r diploma works and where such useful 
bibliographical tools are a permanent memorial of th^ association with us 
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32 Other Fields of Go-operation 

There are various other fields also in which signs of closer integration of 
international hbranes can be seen There is a growing number of us who are not 
only members of their national hbrary associations but also work in the profes¬ 
sional bodies of their host countries These personal contacts which brmg 
about reciprocal relations and mutual comprehension of their respective tasla 
open the doors of mtemational libraries and brmg about collaboration with the 
libraries and bibhographic institutions of the host country Amongst the 
activities of the Umted Nations Headquarters Library listed in its last annual 
report one finds mentioned its participation in an institute on periodical index¬ 
ing, a seminar on United Nations documentation and another seminar on Latin 
American acquisitions, all excellent examples of its wide range of activities and 
the services ein mtemational library can render to its colleagues On the same 
lines we m Geneva are closely associated both with the International Federation 
of Library Associations, the Geneva Library School and the Post-Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, with whom we are just now developmg for its 
second year, a study programme for their African students diplomats Partici¬ 
pation in umon catalogues and m umon lists of foreign periodicals received m 
the hbranes of the country which have become an indispensable instrument of 
research all over the world—^and at the same time a useful gmde to possible eco¬ 
nomics—IS a natural sign of this growing integration It should nevertheless 
not be forgotten that international libraries follow rules other than the libraries 
of the Country itself and that if there is greatness m the domain of international 
libraries, we must also remember the elements of instability arising from their 
particular situations and which may endanger them 

4 Assistance in Co-operation 

I should like to mention here m passing, not so much as a United Nations 
librarian, but as a member of IFLA’S Executive Board, the problem of those 
international libraries which are not m any way affiliated to the United Nations 
system We have seen that there is sound co-operation between our libraries 
and this also applies to a greater degree to our relations with the hbranes of our 
host coimtnes, but the mcrease of mtemational organizations both in number 
and importance brmgs a growmg number of their libraries to the forefront For 
one reason or another, they often remain strangers m the host country, while 
their divergent interest and status also often prevent close relationship one with 
the other As we beheve that the situation is detrimental both to the mterests 
of the country concerned and to the specific hbranes and orgamzations them¬ 
selves, we are trying to remedy it by gjivmg them a possibility of working *m 
various IFLA Committees where they can explore possible solutions which 
might in the long run be profitable to them As I said, this is no direct responsi- 
bihty of the United Nations, but is, I think, a general international hbrary 
problem m which we all have some concern 
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5 library Facilities 

International libraries are a complement and enrichment to the libraries of any 
country, particularly through their holdmgs of otherwise unavailable govern¬ 
ment documents, or by their complete collections of documents of international 
organizations which are not to be found m local depository libraries The fact 
of an mtemational library complementmg the hbrary facilities of their host 
countries and the reciprocal services is rightly understood by many, a feet which 
we are happy to say is recorded m local library gfuides which start to list also one 
or the other of the large mtemational libraries m their area For this is a realistic 
conception of the participation not only in the duties but also m the rights and 
services of an mtemational organization We at the Umted Nations Libraries 
experience this helpfulness in many ways and I am happy to acknowledge at this 
meetmg which umtes so many eminent colleagues how much our libraries owe 
to them and their respective coimtries. 

6 Dag Hamxii.arskjold 

My final word to you is a tribute to Dag Hammarskjold, our beloved and greatly 
admired Chief, he was the fifth Secretary-General under whom it has been my 
privilege to serve, and as a jumor colleague of his brother, I was already some¬ 
what famihar with his ways even before he took up the heavy reins of Secretary- 
General of the United Nations His was a feelmg of understandmg of the 
deeper sense and potentialities of our profession and on the many visits he paid 
to the Geneva Library and our Museum of Diplomatic History, he im ariably 
over-ran his pre-arranged schedule 

61 GmDE FOR Libraries 

After his tragic death his nephew sent a message to Martin Buber, the gi eat 
octogenarian philosopher, in order to mfbrm him that a German and English 
copy of his book, “I and Thou” were found amongst the meagie baggage which 
our Chief carried on what was to be his last flight In his few spare moments, 
Dag Hammarskjold worked on a translation of this text into Swedish In the 
chapter which treats of the relationship between man and man, and man and 
mstitutions, one reads “We are moulded by our pupils and bmlt up by our 
works” Let such be the motto of the Umted Nations Library, when it forms its 
librarians rtundfiTl of their duties to their colleagues and to the world Libraries 
are ultimately and fundamentally a human problem and such librarians wnll 
become the pride of their profession having been tramed to the highest standard 
of professional duty through their daily contact with the immense challenge 
which lies before our Organization and which it is our grave privilege to serve. 
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CHAPTER 0,1 


Encyclopedists Beware 

Loius Shores 


0 PuBlicatioti of Encyclopedia 

Last year 25 percent of America’s billion dollar book business was accounted 
for by encyclopedia sales. Although the exact number of new sets placed in 
homes and libraries is unknown, at least five major encyclopedia publishers 
sold no fewer than 100,000 sets each, at a list price of ;iC100 or more. Countless 
other ventures ranging in price from 99 cents per volume in supermarkets to 
several himdred dollars per whole library complete with bookshelves made 
encyclopedias the real “strikes” of the new gold rush in publishing. At this 
writing “new” encyclopedias are being announced daily, some genuinely appear¬ 
ing for the first time, and others based upon older American, British or other 
national undertakings, with minimal or maximal updating depending upon the 
competence and integrity of the publisher. 

01 Encyclopedia. Range 

The current encyclopedia range is attributed to various causes. A national 
excitement about information, especially in the sciences, but also in politics, 
psychology, art, and even philosophy is attested by public library circulation 
statistics. An even greater parental urge to provide better educational opportu- 
ties for the children is also responsible. The salesman who has just sold an 
encyclopedia next door, has a powerful argument when he says, “You don’t 
want the Joneses’ youngster to make higher grades in school than your children ?’ 

02 Sales 

Flattering as these causes are to our national mind, they are, in the opinion of 
many, less important than the sales force that pushes its feet into the front doors 
of countless American homes. Encyclopedias, unlike most other books, are 
sold directly by the publisher’s representative to the consumer. The so-called 
subscription book method of selling differs from both trade and textbook distri¬ 
bution. The former follows the r^ular trade channels, from publisher to jobber 
to retail bookstore to customer. Through the device known as “adoptions” 
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textbooks are sold to entire local or state school systems in quantity. Subscrip¬ 
tion books unlike either trade or textbooks depend upon personal contact with 
the householder in his own hving room by a representative of the publisher 

03 Booksellers Pitch 

Because of the difficulty of gaming admission to a home, the subscription book 
salesman depends upon a “door opener” which appeals to what a marketmg 
expert has referred to as the “larceny m our soul” Basically, salesmanship 
contends all of us want a bargain, or some advantage over our neighbour, or a bit 
of extra flattery, or status. The result is wh^-t the book peddler calls “pitch”. 

031 VARIATIONS 

The pitches have many variations Some of the most common I have 
attempted to summarize in my books, Basic reference sources and the earlier Basic 
reference books A common one is the package of “throw-ins,” under which 
various additional premium “bargams” are added to the encyclopedia, for 
“little or no additional cost” Although our national pragmatism tells us noth- 
mg is given away, we succumb readily to premium bait, as the current stamp 
epidemic wall attest 

Still common is the testimonial letter Under this approach the encyclopedia 
is offered free for a letter of endorsement In a moment a weakness, the small 
town official, who is suddenly convmced that his opinion has become important 
to the world, sigpis a contract that binds him to keep the encyclopedia up-to-date 
by purchasing year-books or supplementary services for ten years In the end, the 
total cost of these supplements is frequently more than the encyclopedia is worth 

Most salesmen arrive armed with display equipment, such as the “stretcher” 
which exhibits the magfnificence of the binding as a piece of furniture for the 
home Included also are numerous broad sides and some reprints But basic 
is what the representative calls his “pros” or prospectus This is a collection 
of pages from the set, apparently chosen at random, but actually with delibera¬ 
tion Librarians call this a “mongrel” volume and never buy from it, insistmg on 
seemg at least one regular volume if the whole set isn’t immediately available 

There are other pitches, dependmg upon the ethics of the salesmen Because 
of the size of the sales force and the difficulty of door opening, all publishers, 
even the good ones, are mvolved in cases of reprehensible practices from time to 
time. The Federal Trade Commission has had cases agamst nearly every 
encyclopedia publisher at one time or another But the FTC has been no more 
concerned or vigilant than the legitimate publishers themselves 

1 Standardization 

The A m erican Text Book Publishers Institute through its Reference Division 
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has worked steadily towards standards m sales methods as well as in reference 
book quality In cooperation with the American Libraiy Association, it acti¬ 
vated a committee on terminology which defined such previously uncertain 
terms as “contmuous revision”, “new edition,” and “completely revised.” 
Through various committees on fair practices efforts to develop sales codes have 
met with some success. 


2 New Approach in Selling 

In addition, individual publishers ofthe major encyclopedias have on their own 
been experimentmg with new approaches to the American house holder Some 
have enlisted former officers m the Better Business Bureau to help to develop sales 
method m keepmg with the quality of their product In an effort to attract a 
higher type of representative, college students have been employed durmg the 
summer as well as school teachers But in the latter case, an ugly note has 
appeared in alleged pressures put on parents of pupUs Some school 
systems forbid teachers from selling encyclopedias in their own school 
districts 


21 Clean Approach 

Despite efforts by the legitimate encyclopedia publishers to raise the level of 
their sales approach, the going is hard One publisher tried what is called a 
“clean” approach, concentratmg strictly on the quality of his book During an 
experimental single month, one community purchased over 100 worthless sets 
sold through the dirty pitches, in preference to recommended works sold ethi¬ 
cally at the list price indicated in Cumulative book index Bitterlv, one of the 
men said to me, “The American public wants to be taken If we don’t use the 
same dirty pitch every good work will soon be out of business.” But his boss 
insisted we are gomg to continue our efforts to educate the American consumer 
on encyclopedia buying To this end the ATPI has issued a number of publi¬ 
cations on the evaluation and use of encyclopedias 

22 Efforts of A L A 

Even more helpful in this respect has been the American Library Assoaation 
Through its thousands of public, school and college librarian members all over 
the United States, the ALA has undertaken to educate hbrary patrons on the 
evaluation, use and selection of an encyclopedia In 1930, the Association 
activated the Subscription Books Committee which reviews encyclopedias in its 
respected Subscription books bulletin Over the last three decades, the Committee 
and reference hbranans have develojied criteria for the evaluation of an ency¬ 
clopedia I have summarized these as seven in Sasic rtference sources^ seven that 
should be considered by prospective purdiasers of encyclopedias and seven 
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that certainly should be uppermost in the mmds of pubhshers and editors who 
undertake to design new encyclopedias 

3 Challenge to Creative Efforts 

Literary criticism will record that no smglefoimofliterature is more vulnerable 
than the encyclopedia From time immemorial the encyclopedia has dial- 
lenged some of the best creative effort the world has known Aristotle, Pliny 
the Elder, Isidore, Bishop of Seville, the Dominican Vmcent of Beauvais, 
Dante’s teacher, Bnmetto Latini, William Gaxton, Ringelberg of Basel, Johann 
Heinrich Halsted, credited by some with the first modern encyclopedia, Francis 
Bacon, Voltaire, Diderot and his famous cortege of encyclopedists are only a few 
who influenced the evolution of the book form that has moved to a position erf 
educational prominence today 


4 Critiques 

All the way encyclopedists have been beset by critics The effort to summarize 
aU of man’s knowledge has been fraught with the hazards of change The 
famed French Enc^clopedu was likened by some of its critics to a Tower of Babel 
and by others to a harlequin’s coat Its stormy history was in no small part due 
to its lack of a consistent editorial policy and to its fiequent advocacy of 
causes 


41 Conflicts 

The seventeenth century saw a curious competition between an encyclopedist, 
Louis Moren (1643-1680) and his critic, Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) When 
Moreri issued Le Grand dicUonnatre histonque in 1674, Bayle responded with a 
Dictwrmaire histonque et cntique designed as a compendium of errors and omissions 
in Moreri Unperturbed, the encyclopedist took advantage of Bayle’s research 
and reissued a revised edition of his own work 

42 Encyclopaedia Britannica 

When the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca in 1928 courageously reformed its British 
objective of serving the specialist with an American purpose of providing infor¬ 
mation for the layman, the •critics went to work Almost umversally, reviews 
began with nostalgia for the “scholarly Ninth Edition ” Authors launched 
hterary careers by searchmg for errors m the Bntanmca One of the notable 
examples was the book Misinfonmng the nation by Willard Huntington Wnght, 
who later assumed the pen naime S S Van Dme and acquired a fortune writing 
“whodunnits,” no doubt as a result of the experience gained sleuthmg through 
the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca. 
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43 WrrcH Huntino 

The tradition of encyclopedia *Svitch hunting” contixrues today as a popular 
critics’ exercise With all of man’s knowledge as its scope, and the acceleration 
of discovery and invention as its nemesis, the encyclopedia today is particularly 
vulnerable Any one, therefore, having the desire to enter the profitable ency¬ 
clopedia field would do well to contemplate the hazards and beware of the 
pitfalls. 


5 Criteria for Evaluation 

An analysis of three decades of reviews by the stern Subscription Books 
Committee confirms the importance of the seven criteria for evaluating an 
encyclopedia But the analys.s pomts out also that there is considerable 
difference on some of the elements m these criteiia 

51 Authority 

Take the criterion “authority,” which is usually first among the seven The 
element of sponsorship can be determmed on the reputation of the publisher and 
any cooperating agencies But the elements of editors and contnbutois poses 
immediately choices between “names” and specialists, between scholars who 
know their subjects and writers who can communicate The “Trade Wmds” 
column in the Saturday review recently called one encyclopedia to account for 
mcludmg an article by John F Kennedy, even though the subject on which he 
wrote was one of his acknowledged specialities and he was not at the time 
President of the United States At the same tune the columnist praised another 
encyclopedia he liked because of the great number of celebrities among its 
contributors 


511 CONTRIBUTION 

Even more difficult for the editor is the scholar-specialist who simply cannot 
commumcate Many years ago, Compton*s pictured encyclopedia had an article 
on Egypt prepared by the distinguished Egyptologist, James Harvey Breasted 
Certainly the first dr^ of his article would have been accepted by any of his 
peers, but it was perfectly unintelligible to the young adult for whom the ency¬ 
clopedia was intended After some fourteen rewrites, scholar and editor finally 
agreed upon a version 

512 mFEICULTY IN GOJOIUNICATION 

A more embarrassing incident occurred on CoUier*^ encydoptedia, to illustrate 
the fiict that an authority may know subject and yetbeunable to commum- 
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cate It to the tinimtiated After considerable parsnasion a name scientist was 
induced to prepare a piece for the set At that time Crowell-Collier was pubhsh- 
mg three popular magazmcs as well as a number of other publications What 
must have happened m the mail room one Monday morning was the accidental 
misdirection of the scientist’s article, not to the encyclopedia, but to Collier's 
magazj’nef where the encyclopedia-coveted contribution became just another 
unsolicited manuscript Subjected to reading by an editor of a mass medium, 
the article promptly got a prmted rejection slip, with the usual pat on the back, 
“Keep trymg young fellow, and you may make it one of these days ” Nothing 
can describe the mdignation of the scientist as he expressed it to the encyclopedia 
editor m a long distance collect call 

52 Score 

But the crux of encyclopedia evaluation is found m the second criteiion, 
“scope” Of all man’s knowledge what is most significant ^ What shall be 
included and what omitted in a work limited by a specified wordage Early 
encyclopedists made their decisions on the basis of the scholar’s so-called “circle 
of knowledge.” In the mind of the medievalist there was no doubt what every 
educated man should know But as education was extended to the masses the 
circle’s circumference expanded to mclude popular interests Inevitably 
subjects like “Absolutism” found themselves crowded in the same alphabetic 
sequence with “Beiseball,” and Abelrd’s importance had to be weighed in 
relation to the popular interest in Babe Ruth 

521 TECHNIQUES FOR SUBJECT SELECTION 

Various techniques for subject selection and word allocation have been 
developed by encyclopedists One device is the frequency coimt of the 
appearance of subjects in various sources and reference tools Another is the 
pooled judgements of a board of scholar advisers A third is an analysis of the 
curricula of schools and colleges Still a fourth approach is through the indexes 
to magazines and newspapers Inevitably, differences develop on relative 
importance of subjects and space allocations I recall an afternoon of delibera¬ 
tion among editors and advisers as to which President of the United States 
deserves the longest biography. Advocates of Washington and Lmcoln fought 
vigorously, but in the end the most wordage was assigned to the President who 
had served the longest and experienced during his administration the greatest 
war abroad and economic revolution at home 

53 Treatment 

Havmg selected the subjects and allocated the space among them, the 
encyclopedist must beware of two of the greatest hazards m encyclopedia build- 
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ing Both are related to the third criterion of “treatment.” Ciontnbutors are 
expected to write readable and objective articles No matter how erudite the 
contribution is, it has failed if it is not understandable by the lay reader for whom 
the encyclopedia is mtended. But readability is not simple. What is readable 
to a college graduate may be incomprehensible to the adult with less than six 
grades of education Furthermore, many subjects require elementary founda¬ 
tions For esample, how do you explam calculus to a reader who has not gone 
beyond long division m mathematics Or at the other end, how do you keep 
from being so elementary that the graduate student is not convinced the ency¬ 
clopedia IS worthless. More than the cntic is aware, the conscientious ency¬ 
clopedist searches for article patterns that will appeal to the wide range of diff¬ 
erences fostered by the trend to umversal education 


531 OBJECnVTTY 

But even more hazardous is the treatment element of objectivity Do you 
know there are two major encyclopedias without biographies of Jesus simply 
because of differences among Cathohc, Protestant and Jewish scholars The 
article on “Baptism” is reviewed and revised annually because of variations 
among denoimnations But religion is only one of the hazardous areas In 
econoimcs and government the articles on “Capitalism” and “Communism” 
rarely satisfy both liberals and conservatives The treatment of the Negro 
alternately brings mdignation from the NAACP and state departments of edu¬ 
cation in some Southern states When physicians and clubwomen in American 
communities battled over fioundation of water supply, there was nothing for 
the encyclopedia to do, m some instances, but publish sepaiate article^ 
repiesenting both sides 

532 ACCURACY 

Whatever imperfection the modern encyclopedia has, the editors of the 
good ones, at least in the Western nations, are dedicated to pr^entmg both sides 
of controversial issues Accuracy and truth become of necessity a mission of 
the devoted encyclopedist Whatever errors occur are the result of accident 
or the imperfection of man As an example of the fury with which even the 
lay cntic poimces on imperfection, one encyclopedia m its article on Altoona, 
Pennsylvama, reported that city was located 100 miles east of Pittsburgh. An 
mdignant subscriber wrote “I dnve it once a week and my speedometer registers 
exactly 96 miles every time from center to center If your encyclopedia is that 
maccurate on this subject, how can I trust it on other subjects ?” Fortunately 
the editor was able to cite m his reply that a check of five standard geo¬ 
graphical reference tools offered five difference distances between the two 
cities 
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54 Arrangement 

In addition to the dilemmas m authority, scope, treatment, the encyclopedist 
must beware the traps of arrangement Generally, encyclopedias are arranged 
alphabetically or are classified If the latter, the arrangement is usually 
satisfactory to no one but the classifier But the alphabetic arrangement is not 
simple Early the decision must be made whether knowledge will be divided 
up mto very small topics or treated m larger relationships If the latter, 
detailed analytic index locatmg the smaller subjects is essential, if the former, 
a complementary synthetic index showing the relationships between the smaller 
topics and the larger subject is helpful 

541 AN ANALOGY 

The Encyclopaedia Britanmca, which is a superior example of the work that 
fevors the larger subject, treats some 500,000 different subjects m about 40,000 
separate articles This means that the reader who goes for a small topic directly 
to the alphabetic sequence of articles in the first 23 volumes has no better than 
two m 25 chances of locating it As an example, one teacher complained 
he could find nothmg m the Bntanmca on “phalanx” The subject is there, 
however, adequately treated, but under an article covering the broader subject 
The choice of subject headings for separate articles, the selection of lepresenta- 
tive “see” and “see also” headingfs, and the design of a complementary index 
that will help unlock the hidden contents of an encyclopedia are more than 
mechanical challenges to the encyclopedist 

55 Physical Make-up 

To the sales force and often to the consumer, the package is much more 
important than the product To the encyclopedist this means attention to 
fbrmat-bmdmg, paper, typography, make-up, art-in short, the physical make¬ 
up of the book More often than believable an encyclopedia has been sold 
because it matches the living room rug or meets an interior decorator’s specifi¬ 
cations for furnishmgs For the librarian, the binding must be physically 
durable and provide guides to the content of the individual volumes Even 
a httle detail like volume glides can irritate the critic sufficiently to crucify 
a whole work In the corny example of the encyclopedia volume with the guide 
words “Hold to Hug” followed by the volume with the guide words “Hug to 
Infection”, It IS unclear which volume contains the article on Charles Evans 
Hughes 


551 ILLUSTRATIONS 

Much more important is the ratio of art to text It is steadily increasmg in 
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most major encyclopedias either because, as Confucius said, one picture is 
worth 10,000 words or because, sadly, we are becommg an illiterate nation. 
At any rate, there is a conscious effort on the part of encyclopedists to augment 
and extend the prmted word through illustration An evidence of this can be 
found in the abandonment of different paper for text and art. Formerly it was 
necessary to place half-tone photographic reproductions on ra.If !ndar paper 
inserts at some distance from the related text. Now, increasmgly, halftone 
and even color are mterwoven with the prmted word. Besides the mcrease m 
color, the use of the transparency overlay m coimection with such subjects as 
the anatomy of man, the dissection of the frog and the mtenor of the mtemal 
combustion engine are notable 


552 MAPS 

Related to format is the entire map program for an encyclopedia There 
are two patterns of arrangement an atlas, usually m the last volume, amountmg 
m the good encyclopedia to an outstanding map collection and a scatter of maps 
throughout the set m relation to the subject In either case, the map program 
of a good encyclopedia represents not only a capital outlay of several hundred 
thousand dollars, but a recurrmg annual mamtenancc cost that runs mto five 
figures The major American encyclopedias usually contract with such carto¬ 
graphers as Rand, McNally or Hammond In some cases, encyclopedists and 
cartographers have teamed to create the foundation for a separate standard 
atlas that is identical with the encyclopedia map collection. As an indication 
of how costly this one phase of the editoiial operation ma\ be, every major 
encyclopedia was forced to leplate all of its maps undei extreme piessure to 
include the 1960 census in its 1961 edition 

56 Bibliography 

A sixth encyclopedia criterion relates to bibliography. The dual functions of 
an encyclopedia are ready reference and self-education For fact finding, a stac¬ 
cato approach to the encyclopedia dominates But for the leader who wants 
to educate himself sequentially in geology or philosophy oi interior decoiation, 
a more legato tempo of encyclopedia use is imolved Furthermore, when a 
student has read all the articles in the encyclopedia, he would like to be guided 
to other books that he mig ht read m orderly sequence Consequently, attention 
to bibliography has always been a major consideration of encyclopedists 

In the past, the contributor used the list of references at the end of his article 
primarily as documentation, as an mdication to his peers that he knew the 
landmarks of the literature But m many cases these landmarks were ou' of 
print, inaccessible in the ctxtnmumty hbranes, or in a foreign language. A 
modem encyclopedia innovation is to submit the scholar’s bibhography to 
hbrary readers’ advisers for review, check gainst books in print, accessibility 
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in popular libraries, to annotate the individual titles and arrange them m some 
onler helpful to the reader undertakmg self-education 

7 Revision 

Perhaps the most hazardous of all encyclopedia undertalcmgs is keeping the set 
up-to-date Three devices are now used One is known as “continuous revi¬ 
sion” and amounts to an annual revision of from five to ten per cent of the 
content each year Even the lower percentage of the Bntanmca’s 38 million 
words represents changes totalling nearly two million words every year 

71 Annual Volumes 

The second method of up-datmg involves the issuing of a yearbook which 
summarizes the significant happemngs of the past year Every major encyclo¬ 
pedia issues such an annual now, and these current encyclopedias are reference 
books of far greater importance than the position they now occupy in libraries 

72 Reference Service 

The third method consists of a reference service which the major encyclopedia 
publishers offer to their subscribers free of charge In most cases, this means 
that the owner of an encyclopedia may ask for mdividual answers to about ten 
questions a year not adequately covered by the encyclopedia Encyclopedists 
analyze the recurring questions carefully as a guide to scope evaluation 

8 Editorial Staff 

Today’s encyclopedia operation is editorially greater than ever before Major 
publishers maintain an editorial staff of over 100 members permanently 
Included are subject specialists who continuously review content, assign revisions 
and new articles to contributors all over the world, and edit the incoming 
manuscripts to conform to style Included, also, are art editors, indexers, 
bibliographers, research librarians who check and recheck facts, and answer the 
thousands of questions annually from readers 

81 Advisory Board 

Supporting the resident editorial staff are several advisory boards Among 
the most common are the curriculum advisory board, which relates encyclo¬ 
pedia content to course requirements in schools and colleges, the library advisory 
board which measures the encyclopedia’s adequacy on the firing Ime of 
reference inquiry m the hbraries of school, commimity and college There 
are also special advisory groups like those concerned with the religious faiths. 
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But the most active advisers of all are the score or more sulyect spiecialists respon¬ 
sible for balancmg the scope of the broad areas of knowledge like literature, 
history, chemistry, economics, etc. Contmuously, these latter advisers review 
large sections of the encyclopedias and readjust relationships among subjects 
and topics as new discoveries and emphases dictate With the resident editors 
they select contributors for individual assignments 

82 Suggestion Incorporated 

In any good encyclopedia editorial office, contmuous dehbcration over 
encyclopedia design goes on Critics would probably be chagrmed to discover 
how many times their criticisms have been anticipated, adopted, challenged, 
or rejected Every complaint is examined by an analyst and marked for atten¬ 
tion in the next continuous revision, if justified 

91 Challenge £or Future 

Despite all this concerted effort, the perfect encyclopedia is not yet But 
the quest continues In the next few years some startlmg changes may result 
from the present attention to machine retrieval of information The 1964 
World’s Fair in Seattle will include something called an electronic encyclo¬ 
pedia, suggesting extension of present data processmg procedures into the realm 
of mformation dissemmation Indexing and up-dating problems, at the heart 
of many encyclopedia imperfections, today will undoubtedly be solv ed electroni¬ 
cally tomorrow But the fundamental challenge of summaiizing all of the 
knowledge significant to mankind in terms that are understandable by e\er\one 
will continue to pique both encyclopedist and critic for many years to come 
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The Madras State Bibliography 

V Thillainayagam 

0 Introduction 

The Madras State stands first in India in all spheres of life and progress, be it 
political or social or educational. Adhering to the tradition, the Madras State 
claimed the first place in the field of library service by providing an act for 
library service for people as early as 1948 with the name of the Madras Public 
Libraries Act 1948 which aims to provide for the establishment of public libraries 
and organisation of a comprehensive rural and urban library service. 

A network of District Central libraries, branch libraries and delivery station’s 
was planned as a preliminary step to implement the Act. In addition to this, 
to help this more, to have a record of intellectual output, to reduce the repeti¬ 
tive work of the librarians, to enable the human touch possible in the reference 
service, to codify the systems of classification and cataloguing and to help the 
scholars, publishers and booksellers and librarians, the project of the Madras 
State Bibliography was started in April 1, 1951 exactly after 15 months of the 
first fascicule of the British National Bibliography was published which began 
in January 1, 1950 and 78 months before the much publicised Indian National 
Bibliography which began in October, 1957. 

1 Preparation 

The Madras State Bibliography has been prepared from the copies of the books 
deposited in the Registry of books, Madras under the Press and Registration 
of Books Act of 1867 as amended by the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1958. 

Guided by the Canon of Utility, the preparation of this service project is in 
two languages. The books in English script and the books in Tamil are biblio- 
graphed and published as two separate volumes from the very beginning of 
the project. 

Unlike the other bibliographies this includes everything printed and deposited 
in the Registry of Books but not newspapers and magazines. 

2 Arrangement 

The Madras State Bibliography is a classified one consisting of two parts. 
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The first part of the bibliography—^the subject part—ogives the details of the call 
number, author, title, pages, size of the book, date of publication as far as 
possible, price, publisher and the serial number of the books entered m the 
subject part The second part—the alphabetical part—gives the author, title 
and subject-mdex in one sequence 

3 Glassification 

In the light of the experience of the hbrarians all over the cotmtry, the Colon 
Glassification, which is the only synthetic classification suitable for Indian 
conditions is used in the Madras State Bibhography. 

4 Gatalogning 

As a corollary of the classification used, the classified catalogue code as enun¬ 
ciated by Dr Ranganathan is utilised for cataloguing to make the project 
correct, comprehensive and uptodate 

5 Index 

The Madras State Bibhography provides an exhaustive index of the author, 
title, subject, collaborators and the serial number too as entered in the classified 
part 


6 Routing 

Books are received from the Registry of Books for the-work by the solitary 
Librarian who is entrusted with this special work The subject entr\’- and 
other added entries are prepared directly then and there Finallv, all of the 
entries are at i anged in cat d form itself for bemg printed 

7 Conclusion 

The finished product thus prepared appears so easily that few think of the 
arduous and exacting work involved m the compilation of the bibliography. 

Due to certain unavoidable circumstances, the Madras State Bibliography 
is bemg published a bit late which has progressed up to 1954 

However, its usefulness m the field of hbrary service encourages and inspires 
the work of the Madras State Bibhography to push forward 
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Printing and Collections of Printing 

in Kentucky 

Lawrence S Thompson 

0 Introduction 

Culture came to America at a relatively late date, and it has serious diflScul- 
ties in surviving. The university established in Lexington in the eighteenth 
century was a full forty-three years younger than Gottingen. Two years after 
higher education came to Kentucky, a good proportion of the trustees of the 
first university were front-line soldiers in the tragic battle against the British 
and Indians at Blue Licks. 

Printing did not come to Kentucky until 1787, two and a half centuries after 
the black art was furst established in North America. Fortimately, printing 
flourished in Lexington; and, higher education and printing together made 
Lexington the cultural center of the West until the middle of the next century. 
A few other older communities, notably Ghillicothe, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St Louis enjoyed similar backgrounds, effective antidotes to the alligator-horse- 
George FBabbitt traditions that are generally attached to America’s interior 
valley. 

01 Historical Societies 

The twentieth century has seen fabulous sums lavished by legislatures on the 
university libraries of Ann Arbor, Bloomington, Urbana, and other institutions, 
but the sentimental attractions of the earliest cultural centers have worked to 
their very distinct advantage. The old private historical societies such as the 
Filson Club (Louisville), Missouri Historical Society (St Louis), Philosophical 
and Historical Society of Chio (Cincinnati), and even a comparatively recent 
foxmdation such as the Ross Coixnty Historical Society (Chillicothe) have 
benefited greatly from the devotion of the older (and wealthier) families for 
local history. In their own fields, these historical societies have contributed as 
much to scholarship as the more spectacular university libraries. 

1 University of Kentucky Library 

In a different field, tradition has helped the University of Kentucky Library 
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in Lexington, nnd only in recent years tiexuigton never developed the great 
printing industries that grew up in the larger cities of the middle west, but the 
araft thrived steadily The name of John Bradford, first printer of the West and 
founder of a printing dynasty in the interior valley, was always revered in 
Lexington, not only on historical markers but also in the name of the once 
active John Bradford Historical Society. The Umversity of Kentucky Library, 
which held only a fair collection of early Kentucky imprints, and relatively few 
monuments of distinguished printing of the past or present, was nevertheless in 
a favorable position to become the depository for an important printing collec¬ 
tion 

11 Anderson Collection 

Several events occurred about the same time to give a strong impetus to the 
development of a historical printing center in Lexmgton. The umversity’s 
acquisition by legacy of the Samuel M Wilson Library in 1948 gave it an 
unrivaled collection of eighteenth and early mneteenth Ohio Valley imprints 
when put together with existing collections A less impressive collection, less 
spectacular to Kentuckians, but nevertheless basic, also began to come to the 
University Library about the same time. James A Anderson, an old-time 
Kentuckian who had forsaken the Blueegrass for Manhattan’s asphalt jimgle 
about the turn of the century, had been associated with the noted Gillis press 
and other New York firms He had diligently saved ephemera and more 
substantial material as well that drifted into his hands during a half century in 
the printing business in New York When he offered the bulk of his collection 
to the University of Kentucky Library, he was pleased to find that the Bradford 
tradition still stood m high honor and that Kentucky librarians were neither 
enemies of books nor of the instruments by which books were made. The 
long and detailed letters recording typographical recollections of New York 
and elsewhere that, as Anderson wrote in his last painful illness, are basic source 
materials for the history of the craft 

12 Griffith Collection 

A few years later, another expatriate Kentuckian, the late Ghauncey H 
Griffith, who had risen to executive responsibihty in the Mergenthaler Company, 
found his way bade to John Bradford’s city. Mr Griffith was another typogra¬ 
phical pack-rat in the best sense of the word He saved every scrap of his very 
extensive correspondence with personahties such as Wilham A Dwiggms and 
Rudolph Ruzicka. He would never discard a tentative design of a new letter 
or a trial matrix that mi ght fall into his hands. He hung on to photographs, 
announcements, and other ephemera diligently His representative collection 
of fine prmting from both sides of the Atlantic has filled many gaps and pushed 
some collections such as Grabhorn and Merrymount far along towards the 
unattainable goal of completeness- 
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13 Other Gifts 

The Anderson and Griffith gifts had a snowball effect Time and again other 
gifts have come in with notes beginning, '* I know that Griff would have hlcp-^i 
to have ”, or “Jim Anderson was always so thoughtful of me that ” 
Obscure and unlikely acquisitions have come m by this route that would other¬ 
wise never have reached Lexington. When the records and stock of the late 
James Guthrie’s Pear Tree Press in Bognor Regis came on the market, the 
material was purchased for the library by a friend Other similar gifts are in 
process 


2 Typographical Collectious 

Any hbrary that is building a strong typographical collection must have an 
intimate affiliation with as many of the great book collectors’ organization as 
possible The discriimnatmg members of these groups are likely to insist on the 
best available design and typography both for their ephemera and for their 
pubhcations The record of the Groher Club in this respect is exemplary 
The Umversity of Kentucky Library has been fortunate enough for a number of 
years either to have been on the maihng lists or to have hadp atrons who are 
members of the Groher, Rowfant (Cleveland), Gaxton (Chicago), Roxburghe 
(San Francisco), and Coffin (Los Angeles) Clubs Subscriptions were 
entered in the late 1940s for publications of the Book Club of California (San 
Francisco) and for the Typobhiles (New York), and more recently for the work 
of many local groups such as the Book Club of Sacramento (California) and the 
Berhner Bibhophilenabend A strong effort has also been made to secure 
ephemera and major publications of sigmficant foreign societies It has been 
possible for the library to be placed on the mailing list of local typographical 
clubs, m Munich, Stuttgart, and Hanover, and any library may subscribe to the 
pubhcation of the Maximihan-Gesellschaft (through Hauwede-11, of course) 
and the Sallskapet Bohvannema (both Stockholm and Helsingsfors groups) 
It IS not quite so easy to find patrons who are members of the rather limited 
Cien Bibliofilos de Argentina, the Sociedad the Bibliofilos de Barcelona, or the 
Grafisk Girkel (Gophenhagen), but Kentucky receives all their pubhcations 
(mcludmg the marvellous array of Christmas greetings from individual Bar¬ 
celonans) There are still others which have not yet been “cracked”, but per¬ 
severance will ultimately win out 

The Roxburghe Club publications are the Schmersensktnd of most American 
university hbreunes ever since the Miscatomc University Memorial Library 
established the fetish of getting a complete set Kentucky had about seventy- 
five per cent when the fashion came into fiiU flower Now xt seems the part of 
wisdom to acquire only those that are essential and allow our colleagues to run 
the market price up for each other’s benefit, there are too many other fields 
that the parvenu hbranes haven’t discovered yet, especially beyond the Rhme.. 
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3 Printing Literature 

In their hfetimes Mr Anderson and Mr GnjBath emphasized constantly the 
desirabihty of being on the mailing lists of the great type foundries, major 
commercial printers, commercial bmderies, and paper mills Specimens of 
type, ink, paper, and lUustratmg proc^ses pour from these jfirms in abundance, 
and often their keepsakes are noteworthy both for content and typography 
(R R Doimelley’s “Lakeside Classics” bemg a distmguished example). Ken¬ 
tucky IS on the maihng list for all such firms in North America Western 
Europe. In the last two or three years some of the major prmtmg estabhshments 
on the other side of the Elbe, notably in Saxony and Bohemia, have absorbed 
enough creepmg capita lis m to resume such maihngs. 

31 Scandinavian Typographical Literature 

A special field for the collector of modem typography is the Scandinavian 
Christmas and New Years’ books, a subject which the present writer has dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere m some detail The outstandmg advances in typography 
made in Sweden and Denmark in particular during the last decade and a half 
are reflected not only in full-size books, both commercially and privately pubh- 
shed, but also in a flood of Christmas books that appear annually. These items 
are listed in the Graftskt Forum^ Nordtsk Boktryckarekonst, and Bokvannen (Stock¬ 
holm) Most are to be had for the asking, and Kentucky holds perhaps ninety 
per cent issued since 1945 m the four continental Scandinavian countries and 
a good selection issued in Denmark from 1900 to 1945 A related genre in the 
Foretagsmonogrqft (busmess history), of which the Stora Kopparberg pubhcations 
are distmguished examples, and the corporation serials, of which the Wazata- 
Skrifter (Gothenburg) are particularly representative Not all the business 
histories and corporation serials are typographically distinguished, and one 
must get a “feehng” for them to identify those which are important as examples 
of printing Otherwise the collector may be overwhelmed with junk that 
properly belongs in hbraries of colleges of business administration 

4 Acqaisition. 

It IS the belief of the collectors of fine prmtmg m Lexington that only practi¬ 
tioners of the craft can properly appreciate and collect judiciously. A little 
before the Anderaon gift two Lexmgton ladies began their first tentative ex¬ 
periments with a private press. Mrs Ameha Kmg Buckley, now hbrarian of the 
noted racing collection of Keeneland near Lexmgton, and Miss Carolyn Readmg 
(now Mrs Victor Hammer), acquisitions hbrarian at the Umversity of Kentucky, 
founded their Bur Press (so called from the mitial letters of their last names) 
Their work progressed from their relatively crude “Kentucky Monographs” 
on Jefferson Davis and Gonstantme Rafin^ue done m the late war years to 
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Clay Lancaster’s Back Streets and Ptne Trees (1956), a sophisticated hand-printed 
work that meets the highest standards of typographical excellence Aiding 
and abetting the Bur Press was the late Joseph G Graves, Lexington haberdasher- 
printer, whose own Gravesend Press was the source of several whimsical but 
tasteful nugae 


41 Victor Hammer 

When Victor Hammer brought his stamperia del Santucfio and great tradition 
of meticulous craftsmanship to Lexington m 1948, the incipient printing interests 
in the co mmun ity received an enormous impetus The importance of Hammer’s 
seniha and his effectiveness as a teacher in his later years cannot be overem¬ 
phasized in the development of both American and German typography in the 
mid-twentieth century A particularly productive activity centering around 
Hammer was the Anvil Press, of which there is an historical account in the des¬ 
criptive brochure about its books The Anvil Press was established to make 
fine hand-printed books available at a low price, and while the number of titles 
on its list IS necessarily small, it has fulfilled its rmssion 

5 Presses 

Of course printing equipment drifted to the University o jKentucky Libraiy’s 
basement Two presses, the High Noon Press (a lunch-hour operation) and 
the Margaret I King Library Press, have operated there under the general 
tutelage of Mr and Mrs Hammer The latter has produced two imprints 
Prometheus, written by Thomas Merton, the noted Trappist of Nelson County, 
Kentucky, and printed by Mrs Hammer, Stokely Gribble and Nancy Chambers, 
and a remarkable edition of the Gettysburg Address from a variant text, 
printed by Gerald Stevenson, on the replica of the Raimundi Press in the 
Laurentian constructed by Victor Hammer Both items have had a very subs¬ 
tantial exchange value for the library Incidentally, the six Lexington presses 
mentioned thus far (Bur, Gravesend, Stamperia Anvil, High Noon, and Mar¬ 
garet I King) unquestionably give this community the largest number of 
Private presses, per capita, in the world 

51 Hammer Collection 

The acquisition of the Raimundi Press is a special story and provides a special 
lesson m how to give books to American libraries When Victor Hammer’s 
friends wanted to provide him leisure to continue his creative work, they 
discovered to their dismay that certain predatory American internal revenue 
agencies do not classify gifts to artists in the same category to which they assign 
gifts to institutions Accordingly, Mr Hammer’s patrons presented the 
University Library with a substantial gift running into five fig^ures for the pur- 
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dtiase of the artist’s work, thus assuring him a market and giving the library 
high-level exchange material of inestunable value Some of Mr Hammer’s 
work such as the IVess and a certain original designs, are, of course, part of a 
permanent (and ultimately to be comprehensive) Hammer CJollection. The 
books have brought to the exchange desk everything from early European 
printed books to modem Chinese illustrated books 

52 Tibetan Block Books 

Speculative and imaginative, but judicious is essmtial to the development 
of any collection Exotic materials for a books museum (a natural adjunct 
to collections of typography) are often out of the question except m focsimilc. 
A few scraps of antique papyri can still be had, and fragments of KLufic parchment 
mss may be found in the Great Oriental Bazaar But Central Asiatic xylogra- 
phic books (Tibetan and Mongohan) are not easy to come by anywhere m the 
free world, even in Calcutta and Kathmandu, as our representatives dis¬ 
covered When a notice was spotted in a Kussian hbrary’s annual report that 
its Asiatic section had acquired certain Tibetan block books on exchange 
from the National Libiary of the Mongohan People’s Repubhc, an airletter 
was dispatched to Uloan Baator proposmg an exchange. Less than two weeks 
later an enthusiastic reply came in Mongoloid Russian, and a hvely exchange 
has flourished for some three years, bringing over sixty Tibetan block books, 
some with exquisite wood engravings m the Lamaistic tradition 

53 South Pole Imprints 

Exotic materials should not be the primary objective of a ty'pographical 
collection, but the collector who fails to pick up what he can is derehct Thus 
a Kentucky scientist with an International Geophysical Year Group in Antarc¬ 
tica was requested to save whatever printed materials he could get A handful 
of mimeographed menus from a station at the geographical South Pole probably 
constitute one of the few existing collections of South Pole imprmts. 

6 Distinction to the Library 

By the beginning of the last decade the Kentucky typographical collection 
had attained some recogmtion in the mtenor valley The Southern Books 
Competition, a regional variant of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
selections of ten best American books of the year (from the standpomt of typo¬ 
graphy and design only), elected the XJmversity of Kentucky Labrary as its 
depository in 1952. Again, when a comparable Midwestern Books competition 
was started in 1956, Kentucky was chosen as the custodian of the wi nnin g books 
Ultimately these selections and the prmted handlists will be a basic source for 
the history of regional typographical history in America. 
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7 Centre for Typog;rapliic:al jLiterature 

One more word about services A strong collection will not only exhibit 
its own holdings but also will attract comparable materials from other quarters 
Thus K.entucky has brought to the Western hemisphere major exhibits of 
contemporary Danish, Norwegian and German typography, modern Enghsh, 
German, and Damsh bookbmding, and, more recently, in the fall of 1959, a full 
blown American debut for treasures of the Klmgspor Museum in Offenbach 
Mam 

John Bradford, who knew nearly naught of composition and started work 
with a type font in pi, founded a tradition whose flowering has gone far beyond 
his most earnest hopes. Lexington, Kentucky, has a strong position among the 
worlds’ centers of typographical theory, experimentation and practice Much 
of the credit for this development belongs to the tradition which sank its first 
strong roots in the summer of 1787 
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Early History of European Periodicals 

Hans Wxdmann 


0 First Scientific Periodical 

01 Journal des Scavans 

On 5 January, 1665 appeared des scavans^ the first scientific periodical 

of Europe. Created a Sieur de Hedouville, its publisher Denys de Sallo put 
his name on the title-page. At the end of the third month the young publica¬ 
tion ceased with the 13th number, because the publisher was not prepared 
to submit to the censor regulations imposed on him . Abbe Jean Gallois- 
appeared on the title-page as G. P. (Gallois Presbyter), and in 1666 the periodi¬ 
cal found in him a successful “continuer”. Prutz in his Geschichte des deutschen 
Journahsmvs says (1845) that the original edition of the Journal des scavans is 
“perhaps one of the greatest rarities.”^ With justified pride Denis-Fancois 
Camusat wrote in his Histoire critique des joumaux^ (which appeared in 1734): 
“Periodicals were born in France ... it is one of the luckiest inventions of the 
century of Louis the Great ...” Foachim Kirchner,® who quotes these words, 
stresses the fact that the language of the new periodical was French and not, 
as usual, Latin and that this was “an innovation which was against the learned 
practice of that time.” When Kirchner further states that Volumes 1 to 5 
of the Philosophical transactions, which on the model of Journal des scavans was 
published in 1665 in England by Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, were translated into Latin and that this translation appeared in Frank¬ 
furt in 1675, it can be pointed out that immediately after its appearance the 
Journal des scavans was translated into Latin by a German and published in 
Leipzig by Thomas Schurers Erben & Mathias Gotz:* “Le Journal des Scavans, 
hoc est: Ephemerides eruditorum Anni M DC LxV. Accurante Hedouvillio 
Gallice primum editae. Jam vero in Linguam Latinam versae opera atque 
studid M F Nitzschi. Dr T •! Lipsiae ... MDC LXVII’. The translator 
was Profi^or Friedrich Nitzsche® of Giessen. 

1 Folyliistor 

Somewhere in the second edition of the Pofyhisior of Daniel Georg Morhof * 
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published in 1695, it reads simply “ Pars abqua istarum Ephemeridum in 
Imguam Latmam conversa est a Nitschio” On the contrary, there is a piece 
of information on four years of pubhcation of the translation m the Zeitschnften- 
verzeichms which was brought up-to-date by Johann Joachim Schwab and 
this is prior to the four editions of Morhofe Polyhtstor prepared by Hohann 
AlbOTt Fabncius ’ There it reads. “Ephemendes Eruditorum Parisienses, 
e Galhco versae a Fridenco Nitschio Lips 1671, 8, Anm 1665, 1666, 1667, 1668”. 
Insofar as at least the number of years® of pubhcation is concerned, this informa¬ 
tion talhes with the communication by Nicolans Hieronymus Gundhng m his 
ColUgmm hxstonco—literanum - uber die vomehmsten Wissenschqften Under 
‘Periodical pubhcations’ of the Catalogue of the British Museum, I do not find 
the Latm translation recorded According to the Union List^ the UB Chicago 
possesses pubhcations of three years (1665-67), in the UB Tulringen the pubhca- 
tions of 1665 and 1666 are foimd, both bearing the year of pubhcation 1667 


2 Translatioiis 

It is remarkable that in the fourth edition of Morhof’s Poljhistor^ 1671 has been 
given as the year of pubhcation for these Leipzig transactions in contradiction 
to the tide page of the edition cited Kapp Goldfriedrich® also has accepted 
the year 1671 That the Leipzig translation must have appeared before 1671 
can be seen irom. Journal des scavans (Monday, 15 October 1668) wherein men¬ 
tion IS made of this translation A Geiman scholar has produced this transla¬ 

tion of the issues oi Journal des scaxans of the years 1665 and 1666 and has it 
published m Leipzig “to satisfy the curiosity of those who do not understand 
French” The author of the review further calls this Latin translation “elegant” 

and (with some hmitations) “fairly faithful ” He regretted only the fact that 
the explanatory drawmgs were reproduced in a reduced form The praise 
given to Ephemendes eruditorum is also repeated by Nicolaus Hieronymus Gund¬ 
hng, but he does not notice the contradiction when he notes that the translation, 
that appeared m 1671, is praised in the JournaP’- of 1668 Already in Number 
13 Journal des scavans of Ts/Loxida.y 30 March 1665, from which de Sallo 

divorced himself owmg to censor difficulty, there is a mention of the new pubh¬ 
cation of the Philosophical transactions m German. From this it can be under¬ 
stood that a plan of a translation mto Latin was made soon after the appearance 
of the French origmal and was known to the Editors of the Journal. It is natural 
to presume that the German scholar turned to the pubhsher of the original, 
when he had in view the translation into Latin Now m the preface to Vol 
XIV of Journal des scavans is noted, “the Journal of Scavans is translated mto 
Latm m several places, it is translated into Enghsh in Londonj it is read m 
Martmiques, it is earned to the East Indies, it is reprinted in Holland ” 
Accordmg to this, the Journal des scavans is translated mto Latm at several 
places (I could not find information in detail). 
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3 l<atm riaa^;iiage 

To the present-day observer it may appear remarkable that Latin w 2 is 
chosen as the vehicle of a translation^* that appeared in 1667 m Gtermany, of 
a journal that had been appearing in Paris since 1665. We immediately 
think of the Ajcta erudttonimy which began to appear m 1682 in Leipzig (Grosse 
and Gleditsch) and was edited by Otto Mencke, the Leipzig professor The 
editor Mencke himself has commumcated the reasons they were guided by. 
German was less known abroad than Latin which was the mtemational language 
of scholars and was followed by French Smce the 17th century French 
was the language of courts and scholars.^* Gtottfried Wilhelm Leibiytz regretted 
in verse, “Many courts are ashamed of the German language, mvite Frenchmen 
to dmner and seek their advice He came out with a “call to the Germans to 
use their reason and their language better’*. But quite often in his pubhcations, 
official reports, and letters he himself resorted to French or Latin Even a few 
centuries later, German was foreign to, and almost unknown in, the Berliner 
Akademie der Wissenshaft Such a state of affairs continued even after 
Christian Thomasius had beg^un to lecture in Halle in German and started in 
1688 a German periodical, {Scherzhqfi-und emsthqfte^ vemunfltge and etnfcdtig 
Gedanken uber allerhand lusttge and nitzlich —^Bucher und Frage 


4 German Langnage 

A specially eloquent symptom of this state of affairs is the fact that for the 
translation done by a German scholar of a French periodical, German was not 
considered to be the suitable language Mentioned earlier, the Latin transla¬ 
tion, which appeared in 1675 in Frankfurt/Mein for the first 5 volumes of the 
Philosophical transactions^ runs parallel to the fact that the issues for 1685 of the 
Acta eruditorum were rendered into French 


5 Latin Translation 

Gottfired Wilhelm Leibmtz repeatedly refers to the Latin translation of 
Journal des scavans Leibmtz took up the idea of publishing catalogues for 
the Frankfurt book fair taking place since 1564 and also for the Leipzig fair, 
one for each fair. These catalogues were to contain information on outstanding 
new pubhcations On 22 October 1668 he sent to Kaiser Leopold I (1668- 
1708) a request for the grant of a privilege for the Nucleus Library^^ planned 
by him As the permission was not granted, he on 18 November 1669 repeated 
his request, ffiiring no better. In the enclosure to his first apphcation (22 
October 1668) he mentioned Journal des scavans as an already ^istmg enter¬ 
prise “ 
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€ Book Fair 

1 As m each fair more and more books appear and as this is likely to attain 
an unforeseen scale, it is desirable somebody take up the task of presenting in 
a brief summary the contents and the essence of the books appearmg at each 
feir 

2 The usual catalogues for the new pubhcation, appearing on the occasion 
of the fairs at Frankfort and Leipzig, contain only the names of the authors and 
tides of the books 

3 But the purpose of a book is qmte often insufficiently expressed in the bare 
tide, smce most of the titles are either too laconic or too grandiloquent 

4 So, in addition to giving merely the titles of the books, a summary of their 
contents is desirable, an idea which was suggested to me by the work of Photius, 
a former Patriarch of Constantinople. He has left behind extracts and contents 
of several books, that were available in the Temple of Sophia in Constantinople 
but mere completely destroyed during the Turkish conquest 

5 In our times, a similar task has been taken up pardy by the French Journal 
des seasons whose collaborators briefly report on the contents and purpose of 
a certain number of outstanding new pubhcations, adding their opinion about 
them. 

6 Yet I need not mention the French, who cover only a few books and 
whose pubhcations reach us after some delay I need not speak on that matter 
Why should we be dependent on them and why should we await their pubh¬ 
cations, when we ourselves have the possibility of offering something greater, 
thanks to Frankfurt fair to which most of the European books stream 

7 So I have hit upon the plan to try whether His Holy Imperial Majesty 
wiU grant me an unlimited privilege for such a half-yearly publication of a 
Kerns der J^euerschhnungen (core of new pubhcations) 

8 The intention is to give in brief following information regarding the 
individual outstanding books as far as obtainable from the books themselves — 
hfe of the author, summary of contents, and, finally, individual noteworthy 
pomts of view given in the book For each fair this pubhcation will be hardly 
more than an "alphabet’*®® in size 

9 Such an enterprise will be useful in innumerable ways I will briefly 
mention only a few It wiU, of course, be useful for the book-dealer m selhng, 
and for the reader in acquirmg, a work. The former will accept only good 
books to seU, and the other at any rate no bad to buy 

10 The book dealers can take this Kem der Neuerschemungen home from each 
fair at Frankfurt (if their residence is elsewhere) and send it to their friends, 
acquaintances, and correspondents This procedure helps every one know 
clearly and safely which book is smted to him On the contrary, at present 
the purchasers (especially if they stay far from big cities) have to rely solely 
on the titles given m the catalogues and have to procure books, pinning their 
faith Mitirely on to the mere titles. If they find that a book does not concern 
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them, they have to retain it uselessly and against their will, or to send it back 
and suffer e:^enditure, wrath, and loss (for themselves and for the dealer) 
Out of mere apprehension many will not consider even good books, just became 
they cannot be sure of the quahty till they incur the cost of, and undergo the 
painful process of reading they are subjected to¬ 
ll But even if a book is indisputably good and the buyer retains it, it is 
not everybody’s busmess to read it thoroughly and carefully. Many will not, 
therefore, rue it,—either became they are easy-gomg or because they are too 
bmy, provided there is someone, who by his efforts wotdd provide him with the 
benefits of time-consummg reading 

12 The plan will be considered highly desirable by those who, whether 
they lack the will or possibility of buying or reading a book, require it for 
discussion, historical observation, and practical purpose or out of mere intellec¬ 
tual curiosity and would like to have a sort of summary information about 
a book This is pleasant as well as meful, especially now-a-days when educa¬ 
tion rests so much on a knowledge of literature 

13 Even for those, who actually do read a book, the summary will have 
the value of an aid to memory or an extract. In the former case the result 
will be that they can more easily retam in memory the main thoughts of the 
work, and in the latter they can grasp ideas with less labour, and the most 
important points can be had at a glance, relegatmg everything else 

14 Gradually, therefore, the summaries can be extended to more important 
books published long ago and, if they are consohdated, they would make up 
a complete history of hterary pubhcations in chronological sequence, where¬ 
upon a complete catalogue of subjects and materials is prepared in an alphabeti¬ 
cal sequence Thus we can ultimately possess something like an inventory of 
human knowledge, written down in the books, in a manner desired by Francis 
Bacon, the Chancellor of England I do not make particular mention of the 
fact that from this Kem der Neuerscheinungen books, that actually appear in 
the market, can be had, while the traditional catalogues record many books 
as actually published, even when they are not actually published or are never 
hkely to be so at all ” 

(In the paras following Leibnitz draws attention to the importance 
which, in his opimon, such an organ must have for the State, viz from the 
point of view of the censor He then discusses organisational problems related 
to his plan, the acquisition of the copies of the books to be reviewed and the 
time of pubhcation of the half-yearly publication, which must equally suit 
the two fairs at Frankfurt and Leipzig) 

7 Views of L^bmtas 

It IS clear that the view points expressed by Leibnitz pardy parallel those 
^pressed by the editor of Journal des seasons in the Foreword to the first year’s 
volume (1665), viz., that it is not enough to give mere titles of the new pubhea- 
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tions as bibliographers have done so fer, but that the contents must be 
inown; this will be usefiil for all,—for those who can afford to buy books (because 
they have already an idea of what they acquire) and for those who due to lack 
of funds cannot purchase books for their private hbraries In this latter case 
they get at least a knowledge of the contents of new books through the periodical. 

On the othrar hand, Leibmtz developed his plan in his own way His ideas 
sway over the mdividual half-yearly pubhcations to the summary, from the 
ephemeral to the pexmanent. The advantage he sought to gain by -maTcin g 
his Nucleus Ithranans simultaneously a corrective to the erroneous fair catalogfue, 
had to be limited to the titles, whidb found a place in the selected hst For 
other titles this argument is invahd, albeit weighty The sorry state of affairs 
was pointed out even m the fair catalogue of 1795 It said, “Books not yet 
ready are shown ready. Conversely, those published are not shown or the 
titles m the lists are often qmte different from the actual titles upon the books”.®* 

Leibmtz made great efforts to obtain the privilege for the pubhcation of the 
periodical planned by him At that time he was a hbrarian to the Mainz 
Diplomat, Baron Johann Christian von Boineburg, a highly educated man 
of extensive learning. To the young Leibmtz in his efforts for the project 
the personal relations of the Baron were an asset Anyway, Boineburg did 
not fail to supply recommendatory letters to the Imperial Court in Vienna 
In one of the letters, which Leibmtz himself sent to, Christoph Gudenus, the 
Kur Mainz Resident in Kaiser Stadt, and one of the personages working there, 
he mentioned the Latm translation oi Journal des scavans by way of argumg that 
as a privilege had been granted for the Latin translation of a French periodical 
appearmg in Leipzig, he could hope to obtain permission for his project too 

8 Scientific Periodical 

The privilege apphed for was not granted We can feel the resulting disap- 
pomtment for the young scholar Yet it was something more than a refusal 
to comply with a personal desire If the plan drawn up by Leibnitz in 1668-69 
had been realised, it might have become the first scientific periodical of 
Germany (Incidentally, this honour goes to the Miscellanea cunosa medico^ 
physica of Academia Naturae Curiosorum foimded in 1951 by a Schweinfurt 
medical man—later the Leopoldimsch—^Karolimsche Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher at Halle From 1670 the Miscellcmea began to appear as a 
yearly pubhcation) 

Leibmtz was not the only person to have such plans Darnel Georg Morhof, 
the already oft-quoted author of Polykistor, says in the introduction to sciences 
m Volume I of this encyclopeadia, “It is already nearly twenty years since many 
personages have developed the plan of a scientific periodical The first edition*® 
of his work appeared in 1688 Thus we come to the end of the sixties of the 
17th century—^to the year m the same period durmg which Leibmtz submitted 
his plan to the Emperor. The idea of a scientific periodical, says Kirchnra*, 
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was the air’ at that time Since the time Morhof spoke of his plan Polyhistor^ 

a work that found many readers and ran into several (even posthumous) editions, 
his project went down in the history of science ^ But Leibnitz^s plan went 
into obhvLon Despite failure Leibnitz^ however, became an eager collaborator 
of Acta eruditorum^y which was started m 1682. In 1700 when the Berlmer 
Akademie was founded, Leibmz saw his long-considered plan take shape 
The man, so versatile and so nch in ideas, has also enriched the book and 
hbrary profession and it was he who for the activity of book collection uttered 
the imperishable expression m the statement that ®‘of all times and all nationas*% 
a hbrary is ‘'like an assembly of the greatest men who tell us their sublimest 
thoughts 
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CHAPTER 0.5 


Books for Children and Youth in the 
German Democratic Republic 

Horst Kxjnze 

1 Source Materials for Research. 

As independent species of books,—books for children and youth—^was evolved 
in Germany relatively late. This happened only in the eighteenth century. 
Even through the whole of the nineteenth century, this new species remained 
only as a minor part of the national book-production. Only those outside 
the professional group of writers concerned themselves with its improvement 
and evoluation. How little the literary and social significance of books for 
children and youth was recognised in the past two hundred years is evident 
from the fact that libraries excluded books for children and youth from their 
collections. Thus, today no library in the whole of Grermany has an appreciable 
stock of books for children and youth. The stock of the libraries can not there¬ 
fore lend itself as a source for the study of the development of writers of books 
for children and youth. The preservation of stray collections of books for 
children and youth, we owe mostly to the initiative of private collectors and 
of certain specialised educational libraries. Even here, the second fascist 
world war (1939-45) did great damage and even destroyed most, if not all, such 
special collections. However, since 1913, the German Library at Leipzig 
has been building a collection of the books for children and youth in the German 
language. This collection is available for use by research-workers in this 
subject. 


2 The Period of Straggle 

The emergence of books for children and youth as a species of books did 
not handicap the ruling class in Germany. The Botargeoise, in alliance with 
the influential circles of the church, used it as a means of achieving their own 
political aims. Thus, the books for children and youth were fully used in 
the nineteenth century to realise the educational ideals of the Bouigeoise 
through the production of dogmatic sanctimonious religioxis books unsuited 
to children. In 1870 the nationalists needed chauvinstic books for youth to 
promote the kind of the development determined by this ruling dass. In 
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the umeties of the last century, progressive educationists exerted themselves 
to stoji lHus misuse of books for children and youth Especially it was Heinrich 
WolgaJt who, basmg himself on Karl Marx, demanded a variegated traming 
for all children and with his pamphlet Das Elend unserer Jugendhteratur (The 
low staxdard of our youth hterature) pubhshed by himself in 1896, made a 
devastating criticism of the books for children and youth of the nineteenth 
century Well-meamng men like W^olgast had doubtless done some good 
t]iE*oTigh their great emphasis on the legacy of classic German hterature and 
foIMore, But even then, they were not able to stop effectively the literary, 
morals artistic, and aesthetic deterioration of books for children and youth 
dii-n-rtg ihe age of German imperialism The period after the F irst World War— 
the twenties of our century—was as confusing for the books for children and 
youth as dfor other activities, till the German fasicism which came to power 
m 19SS, nuhified all humanistic efforts 

3 Status as a Distinctive Glass of Books 

Thus one can say with full justification that after 1945, in the first Workers’ 
an.d Fa-rmers’ State in Germany—that is, the German Democratic Repubhc— 
a xievr «a dawned for the books for children and youth Only in the German 
Democjatic Repubhc have such books been recognised as an essential and 
approjif late component of national book production, freed from the impedi- 
meats pint by profitmaking enterpreneurs exploiting hack-writers Books for 
childrem and youth can now develop as a balanced, educative, and distinctive 
da.ss of hooks which enjoys the positive support of the State The best writers 
atud aitusts have been working together in its creation during the last 17 years, 
having i n mind the words of Maxim Gorki that for children the best is just good 
enough 


4 Promotion, by State 

Thus one of the first legislative measures, of the German Democratic Repubhc 
(GrDR) founded in 1949, was a “Law about the participation of youth in the 
bmildiag up of the GDR and the encouragement of youth in the schools and 
professions, in sport and recreation” This law was enacted on 8 February 
19 50, Hn. the cause of books for children and youth, the law provided, among 
otfcers, tthc establishment of children’s libraries expecially school hbraries, the 
esCahhsbment of a new pubhshmg house for books for children, and the insti- 
tu'tioat o»f an annual prize-competition in respect of the creation of new books 
for- cMciren and youth. The recognition of books for children and youth as 
ara ess-e3D,tial part of the books of the nation is shown by the fact that the Deutsche 
Scluriftettellerverband (Umon of German writers)—the professional organization 
of writers in the German Democratic Repubhc—deals also with the problems 
of hooka for children in the course of its work, especially m its congresses as well 
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as through its monthly periodical J^eue Deutsche Ltieraiur Getrnan hieraiure^ 

and by its attempts to encourage and honour the creation of children’s boots 
Many writers are honoured for their creative work and especieiUy for their books 
for children with the highest state award of the Repubhc,—^the National 
Prize for scientific or cultural achievement—^for example, Ludwig Renn for 
his book "for youth entitled Tnm, Erwin Wtrittmatter for his book Tinko, The 
medium of hterary competition has also been employed for encouragement 
of books for children and youth. The Ministry of Culture conducts annual 
prize-competition for books for children and youth, in which young talents as 
well as estabhshed writers of children’s book take part. 

41 Awards and ExHiBnroNS 

In 1951 an Annual Award of Honour was estabhshed for the fifty best books 
of the year, which includes the specual group of books for children and youth 
The high standard of book production achieved by books for children and 
youth is reflected by the fact that among the fifty best books of some years many 
books for children and youth appear The number of exhibitions which are 
exclusively for books for children and youth and those conducted by the Book 
Trade, by hbranes, or by other organisations or associations is a legion The 
first big representative of Book E x hibition after 1945 was conducted in Leipzig 
(Deutsche Bucdikunstausstellung) (The Grerman Book Trade Exhibition) in 
1952 This contained a special group devoted to children’s books In common 
with all socuahstic plans, books for children and youth, had a whole section 
devoted to them in the important International Book Trade Exhibition held 
in Leipzig in 1959 in collaboration with an International Committee A 
special reading room was a point of attraction for the youth of the cit)' of 
Leipzig, during the whole period of this exhibition. 

42 International Collection 

Among the institutions which devote great attention to International books 
for children and youth and which have developed exhibition activities in the 
subject, the Deutscdie Buchkunstausstellug (The German National Library) 
IS to be given the first place. It is the only German Scientific Library with 
a Department of Books for Children and Youth. It was established in 1956 
as a special department among already existing departments such as, for 
manuscripts, inctmabula, maps, music and oriental manuscripts The new 
Department of Books for Children and Youth is playmg a valuable part in 
the general purpose of this central scientific hbrary of the GDR This Depart¬ 
ment of the German State Library has bmlt up a model collection of inter¬ 
national children’s books and has as its noblest function the furthering of 
friendship among peoples through books for children and youth collected 
through mtemational co-operation. This special Department is first and 
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foremost intended for those who either create children’s books—such as writers, 
illustrators, publishers, and printers—or those who work with children’s books— 
such as librarians, lecturers, and educatiomsts This Department is not 
merely a children’s hbrary in the usual sense As a special Scientific Depart¬ 
ment, It has other activities also, such as collection o^ data about the mter- 
national output of documents on the theory of books for children and youth 
DiSerent catalogues have explored the volumes, already over 20,000 in number, 
of old stnA new books for children collected m this Department 

5 Standard o£ the Books 

For the extensive and intensive distribution of good books much depends 
in the final analysis on what the government does for the distribution of good 
books for children and youth Apart firom the fact that, as we have already 
mentioned, the best writers of the GDR have created children’s books, the 
number of children’s books which appear every year is considerable Among 
them some are modern books written withm the country ,some are translations 
of books for children and youth in different languages, and some are new 
editions of classical Gterman and foreign books for children Thus, for example 
m 1961 there appeared, in the GDR, 463 books for children and youth in a 
total pubhcation list of 13,036 not including the currently appearing con¬ 
tributions in children’s magazines The books for children and youth pubhshed 
smce 1949 are, as is quite natural, of different artistic hterary levels. But we 
are proud to be able to state that among these not even a single product of 
trash and filth is to be found as it is usual in most of the capitahstic countries 
even today Even in their typographical and illustrative features, the books 
for children and youth in the GDR distinguish themselves by a high standard 

6 Statistics of Use 

The book trade and the public libraries, previously known as peoples’ libraries, 
help in the wide distribution of the books for children and youth Even here, 
a few figures will make it clear what a happy development the reading habit 
of children and youth has taken 


Year 

Readers of the public 
libraries 


Children hbranes 

Total 

Those under 
14 years 

Total 

Inde¬ 

pendent 

Children’s 
section in 
officially 
run libraries 

1956 

1 843 542 

577 366 

529 

211 

318 

1957 

1 888 752 

583 474 

666 

351 

315 

1958 

1 997 138 

605 949 

700 

401 

299 

1959 

2 156 637 

655 456 

771 

408 

363 

1960 

2 284 799 

744 986 

819 

448 

371 
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7 Research 

There is a Central Institute for Labrary Research in Berhn It has been 
established under the orders of the Ministry of Culture, It is a Centre for 
the systematic study of all problems and general methods m hbrary research. 
In 1960, this Institute conducted a scientific conference for many days on 
the problems connected with books for children and youth m the pubhc hbraries. 

In order to create a basis for common work for close collaboration for all 
people who are interested in books for children and youth m the GDR, a 
study group for books for children and youth in the GDR was created in 1959 
Its chief work is the introduction and encouragement of all measures which 
are smted to the improvement of work relating to books for children and youth. 
It works in close collaboration with the Mimstry for Culture, the Mimstry for 
People’s Education, the Pioneer Organization “Ernst Thalmann” (for children 
under 14), the Free German Youth (The Youth Organization for Youth above 
14 years), and with the pubhshers of children’s books The study group con¬ 
cerns Itself among other things with ideas for hberal education and traimng, 
ideas about friendship among peoples and peaceful co-existence among peoples 
All this IS done in agreement with the International Board on Books for Young 
People It advertises the products of every responsible and clean book-producer 
of books for children and youth Different study circles which have formed 
themselves within this study group concern themselves with special aspects, 
such as the history of children’s books and collaboration with the press A 
research organ on problems of books for children pubhshed by the study group 
will appear as a periodical this year There are over 75,000 vouth members 
in the Buchgemeinschqft der Freten Deutschen (Book Circle of the Free German 
Youth) established in 1960 They receive every month a weU got-up book 
costing DM 3 80 or DM 4 80 as well as the latest issue of the quarterly Fur 
Dich {For you) free of cost 

This no way completes the report about the care and encouragement of 
books for children and youth in the GDR Their distribution demonstiates 
that the struggle against the moral and mental degradation of youth can be effec¬ 
tively carried out with good books for children and youth Because of this 
humanistic ground, books for children in the German Democratic Republic 
receive very great attention Because of the same reasons, all the librarians 
of the GDR admire Dr S R Ranganathan on accoimt of his dedication to 
the library profession His devotion is an illustrious example to us all as it is 
deeprooted in the love of people—^particularly love of the children—who will 
determine the fate of the world to-morrow and whose training and education 
are of vital interest to us all • 
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Dr Ranganathan’s Contribution to 
Social Education 

S S Sekhon 

0 Dotrodnction 

Almost everybody in India is quite aware of the importance of Social Educa¬ 
tion today. Its scope is very vast and this requires much eflEbrt on our part 
to understand its various facets as we are engaged in the gigantic tash of making 
a good citizen of every adult person. 

01 Gandhiji on Social Education 

Once Mahatma Gandhi remarked “Adult education of my conception must 
make men and women better citizens all around. It should include the Educa¬ 
tion of every stage of life”. Formerly it was thought that by imparting the 
knowledge of the three R’s the aim could be achieved successfully but now 
the word-adult Education has totally been discarded and has been replaced 
by the concept of ‘Social Education’ which in its turn covers a wider sphere 
of activities and enunciates a new phase of conception. Pt. Nehru once said 
“Social Education a wider sense, is perhaps more necessary than any other 
kind of Education but this may be so if the terms are not interpreted in a narrow 
way” 

02 Functions 

P V Bhuma Reddy has aptly brought out the three fold functions of Social 
Education in an article which appeared in the Educational India, Februaiy 
1960 issue wherein he defines the concept as under: 

1 Education for self improvement and specific objectives 

2 Education for community responsibility and development, and 

3 Education for the international understanding 

03 Analysis 

Judged fcom the aforesaid criteria of Social Education, Dr Rai^anathan 
has given it so richly deserved consideration in order to carry out the aim sot^ht 
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for, that evoy phase of Social Education is strongly represented in his worts 
giving writings a distinct feature, uncontaminated with outside influences 
of his contemporaries 


I Contribution of Ra ng a n atha n 

Some of the great men are associated m our mmd as the embodiments of 
typical qualities as some are famous by their inherent grandeus of character, 
few by their Spirit of humanity while others by their wisdom. Dr Ranganathan 
evokes the last image He is the international fig^e in the Library World 
This s-mAll article giving his contribution m the field of Social Education cannot 
fully cover this vast subject for which he has proved a God-sent personality 
bom for carrying out the a.ims of Social Education Really his contributions 
is marvellous His wntmgs brmg before us a warm emotional temperament, 
an iTna5!STiTning demeanour and transparent sincereity towards the cause of 
Social Education and Library Science Years have brought him umque recog- 
mtion and fame, so far as Social Education development is concerned He 
has been working mcessantly for carrymg out this particular purpose and 
the serenity of mmd and inner equihbnum he has achieved after hfe’s strenuous 
toil, has imperceptibly passed into his creative hbrary work His book ‘Social 
education literature’ published by Indian Adult Education Association, has 
lavished high encomia on the wonderful execution of his pen It was published 
m 1953, and its reprmt has appeared again His smgle-minded devotion to 
the aim of Social Education, resulted in cultivating intimate friendships with 
other eminent personahties m the field His spell of genbies in the hbrary world 
IS so wide a spread that it occasions very htde surprise when we find him holding 
very high posts of responsibihties in the Indian Adult Education Association 
He pubhshed a work under the caption of ‘Rural adult education’ which was 
prepared on the occasion of the UNESCO Seminar, Mysore November- 
December, 1949 and that was published by the Indian Adult Education Asso¬ 
ciation The same year he was elected the President of the Indian Library 
Association with unammous verdict and imder his brilhant leadership this 
organisation did wonderful work in setting up and popularising hbrary matters, 
with almost a ganatic zeal It is his mission to make this country hbrary 
minded and is mculcate therem the idea of Social Education hke other European 
countries are doing today So he has been workmg with ceaseless endeavour 
towards this end He has really brought out the practical aspect of this new 
concept and has made a sensational debut in the hbrary World by putting forth 
the new concept of Social Education No doubt he had to toil hard in order 
to entCT into the citadel of recogmtion He took mitiative in this end, at a 
very early stage while he was in the Madras University Library. 

II Aoengy for Self-Eduoation 

He calls the hbrary as a means of umv^csal perpetual self-education He 
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says m the Organisation of libraries, the hbrary is a means of seLf>£ducation, 
*sdf’ emphasizes a difference between the hbrary and the formal school in 
which education is acquired largely through a teadiier. He ealls the library 
a ‘social organisation’ Bernard I Palmer says, “He has a powerful analyticaJ 
mind, and approaches every problem with an unbiased critical attitude 
I would go so far as placmg him among the immortals of our profession” Dr 
Ranganathan’s works have really revolutionised world thought on the aspects 
of hbrary science thereby bringmg out the development of the concept of social 
Bducation. He has hfted the discipline of hbrarianship for the first tune to 
the level of a science He has been a teacher of hbrary science for over thirty 
years and has published more than fifty books on the su1::gects. 


2 Suggestions 

In Education for leisure Dr Ranganathan deals with various aspects of adult 
education in India His highly constructive su^estions regarding education 
and other allied subjects have given the book a great popularity as it is a highly 
thought provoking work It is still in the press and its review has been published 
by the Asia Publishing House It shows the high spirit and unflmchmg efforts 
of the author in this direction His energies have not been eckhausted even 
at this advanced age as he has taken it as the only aim of his life to work towards 
enrichment of educational literature 


21 Diversification 

Dr Ranganathan emphasizes the need of setting up a permanent organisation 
and the diversification of the educational machinery of our country and the 
establishment of an independent department of Adult Education and Library 
Science Once an eminent educatiomst wrote, “That education is the most 
worth which comes in response to a felt need”. This saying has a bearing 
upon the all-roimd enthusiasm for Social Education in our free India No 
doubt, the foundations of a healthy democracy are largely based upon an 
educated wide awake electorate Naturally every Indian is anxious to see her 
flourish into a first rate democracy Dr Ranganathan heis mentioned about 
the slogans of Social Education He calls Social Education in India as a 
challange to statesmanship According to him, it is sought to be solved by 
slogans and its aim in modem India is totally opposite to that of the Umversal 
Education as advocated m the advanced coimtnes of Europe and America 
The unprecedented momentum of Adult Education as gamed by other coun¬ 
tries has not so far been gathered by us and it is the snails pace that we arefollo- 
wmg m India He says that the challange of Social Education in India stems 
froim three foctors namdy—quantity, urgency and book famine. So far as 
quantity is concerned, he says, “the l^aal Education of this lairge number of 
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people suffers bejtween the old order rapidly dying out and the new order yet 
to be established”. 


22 Urgency 

Then he touches upon the urgency of Social Education and says that our 
present revivjd has synchronised with the upset of the balance between popula¬ 
tion pressure and nature near free gift Moreover it has also synchronised with 
the ej^ansion of pohtical units to colossal^dimensions Again it has also 
synchronised with the setting in of rivalry between democracy tending towards 
socualisation and democracy tending towards dictatorship So the tension 
between these two world forces has been causing confusion in the minds of the 
people. Therefore arises the necessity of Social Education Dr Ranganathan 
has further stressed upon the need for the provision of the Economic, Political 
and Cultural Agencies. 

3 Challange to Social Educatioa 

Dr Ranganathan ascribes the book famine to three factors namely-Paralysis 
of lang^ge, Latency of a authorship; and Technological inadequacy This 
is the tnpple challenge of Social Education. Such slogans and annoimcements 
according to him, reviewed us of the paper money printed in plenty without 
the gold reserves to support it According to him, fond hopes are painted 
as facts and let afloat. No doubt truth will be out sooner or later But they 
bank on its bemg later than sooner. Nevertheless the challenge is tightening 
Its grip 


4 Gonalismg Social Education 

He calls such slogans as comparable to catching at straw. The latest straw 
IS found in factories Pass a law that every factory should make its employees 
hterate in one year*, and similarly in the case of village and family Dr Rangana¬ 
than calls those techmques as self and mass deceptive methods Such ex¬ 
cathedra methods and suggestions cannot solve the problem One way out, 
is immediate transitory nse and other is permanent rise but both require 
require extra quantity of teamwork The first way out is based upon reading out 
books, making the people literate and canalisation of Social impulses Great 
psychological quahties are required as sympathy, patience, resourcefulness, 
awareness, missionary zeal and a high level personality, in the task of reading 
out books for the second cases of literacy work, he says that traimng centres 
for Social Education should also be research centres and the media of communi¬ 
cation may be periodicals, books and regular short term Seminar. So far as 
the conalisation of Social Education impulses is concerned, people speak ghbly 
of u tilisi ng local human socaal resomces. In the traimng of leaders they depend 
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only on native flair. Dr Ranganathan calls in a branch oF public illations 
which decoands the rise of objective techruques. 

5 Permanent Way 

Further Dr Ranganathan suggests a permanent way He says that it must 
be largely one of self education through books, re-inforced at intervals by day 
to day direct contact with great personalities He suggests acts for universal 
child education, universal folk education and universal pubhc bbrary service 
The local bodies should be empowered and compelled to provide for these with 
adequate finances The transitory phase can be merged into the permanent 
one within a span of thirty years careful planning and forsightedness would be 
required in carrying out this perspective 

6 Contributions to Xdbraxy Science 

The quest for truth that is the offshoot of the love for knowledge holds the 
due to the successful carreer of Dr Ranganathan His contribution to 
Library Science is considered as Epoch makmg and revolutionary. His 
magnum opus the Colon classification was published m 1933 

7 Main Aim 

Primarily he was an educationist and his devotion towards that is no less 
strong. While an Educationist, his interest in Library Administration was 
aroused Adult or Social Education was his main aim and with development 
of the Social Education movement m India, he has done much He was the 
general secretary of India Adult Education Association for a greater period 
and was connected with the movement for over a dec:ade Later he became 
Its Vice President and was elected as its first Resident of the post-independence 
conference of the Association, held in Mysore Many words on Social Educa¬ 
tion mark out his personality as a clear thinker and an untiring writer 

8 A Genius 

We the Indians feel really proud of such a great genius An America.n 
authority on Libraries has said “Ranganathan’s philosophy represents the 
mature thought of one of the great figures of the present age of international 
Librananship Librarians may feel imcomfortable m the company of his 
particular kind of gemus But one must admit that here indeed is gemus and 
we who so pride ourselves on our professional objectivity and freedom from 
emotionalism, can profit greatly from his Philosophical insight”. 

Giving a fimshing touch we can say that Dr Ranganathan’s contribution 
towards the field of Social Education is unlimited and it is like squeezing the 
river into a small tank if we sort to eiqjlain his philosophy under the article m 
question 
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Dr S R Ranganathan 

V S Mathur 

1 Proud Contact 

I AM very happy that a few friends and leading nxembers of the library pro¬ 
fession have taken the initiative to celebrate Dr Ranganathan’s 71st Birth 
Anniv ersary and to present him with a Commemoration Volume. It is custo¬ 
mary on such occasions for some of those who have had the great privilege of 
being closely associated with him during his life to be called upon to write a 
few words. While I am proud of having received such an invitation, I am 
also conscious of my own limitations in expressing myself. This task has become 
much more difficult by the immense impact his personality has had on me and 
the love and affection which I have all along received from him. When one 
is full of feelings, it is obviously difficult to express. 

2 Sir Maurice Gwyer 

I have had the privilege of knowing Dr Ranganathan for nearly two decades. 
If I remember correctly, my first meeting with him was on the suggestion of 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, the then Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, who 
introduced me to him. Sir Maurice held Dr Ranganathan in very high esteem 
and often used to say that Dr Ranganathan had not only made great and 
abiding contributions to the Library Science, but had himself produced a large 
number of very valuable books which themselves constitute a sizeable library. 

3 Library Science 

One of his earlier books which I read was Five laws of library science. This 
book impressed me immensely and created an interest in and some under¬ 
standing of library science so much so indeed that I took up work in the Delhi 
University Library for a couple of years. While working in the Library I had 
the opportunity of studying a niunber of other works of Dr Ranganathan and 
was deeply struck by the depth to which he went while treating apparently 
simple topics and his mastery of details. I am not competent to comment on 
his great works on Library Science, but I have no doubt that generations after 
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generations of librarians would continue to profit firom them as well as derive 
their mspiration 


4 An Educationist 

I got the opportumty of close contact with him during his stay in Delhi in 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s Very few people perhaps know the great 
contribution he made m the development of Adult Education work m the city 
of Delhi. Two now qmte famous projects, viz The Social Education Depart¬ 
ment of the Delhi Municipal Corporation and the Delhi Pubhc Library owe 
a great deal to the inspiration and encouragement which he gave Later on, 
he started gmdmg the Adult Education movement of the whole country, and 
though he has often been reluctant to accept any positions, some of us were 
able to persuade him to accept the Greneral Secretaryship of the Indian Adult 
Education Association His great contribution to development of the tech- 
mques and methods of educational work was made durmg the period when he 
was associated with the Adult Education Movement In an All India Seminar 
held m the Jamia MiUia Islamia, Delhi, on “Production of hterature for Neo- 
hterates”, while guiding the work of the Seminar, he mdeed developed a new 
techmque of conducting Seminars and showed how effectively the Seminar 
method could be used in educational work Later on when I left Delhi and 
accepted responsibihty for the educational work of the ICFTU in Asia, Dr 
Ranganathan, at my request, paid a few visits to Calcutta and helped us not 
only in working out the programme of the College but also in selecting and 
developing appropriate methods and techniques for our work The Seminar 
method now is the mam method of education which we follow m the College, 
and though it continues to be modified from time to time according to our 
experience and requirements, the imtial inspiration for using methods which 
may provide for greater participation of the students m the educational process 
came from him 


5 Embodiment of Work-chastity 

Those who have had the privilege of commg m close touch with 
Dr Ranganathan cannot help but admire his great industry and devotion to 
his work. It is difficult to coimt the number of hours he works Perhaps 
nearly all his waking hours are devoted to the cause of hbrary science and 
education To emphasise the need to concentrate and devote fully to the work 
m which one is engaged, he often uses the term “Work Chastity”, and he him¬ 
self IS indeed a great hvmg model and ideal of the same. I beheve qmte a few 
of our problems in the educational institutions could be easier of solution if only 
each of us did our own work more consciously and devotedly. However oftai 
we seem to do everything else except our own work and this tendency Dr 
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Ranganathan has often severely criticised and depreciated by emphasising the 
need for work chastity. 


6 A Great Institotion 

Persons like Dr Ranganathan are really not individuals but institutions in 
themselves. I join all his friends and admirers in wishing that he may be spared 
for many more years to guide us and inspire us and to continue his great work 
in the field of education. 






CHAPTER SI 


Library Education in Perspective 

P N Kaula 


0 Professional Education 

By library education is meant education for librarianship. It is a process 
for creating libary-scientists. It is a life-long process and has to be pursued 
vigorously, with devotion, understanding, and with a set methodology. As 
professional education, it should be backed by apprenticeship in a library. 
In fact, a library is a laboratory to understand and test the techniques for¬ 
mulated so far. The apprenticeship period should precede and also succeed 
the formal training period. It is necessary to give facility to a trainee to observe 
and apply library techniques. Thus library education has to be on a par with 
any other professional education. 

1 Dewey and American Schools 

Dr Melvil Dewey is considered the Father of Library Glassification. Being 
a genius, he could visualise and give practical shape to some of his fundamental 
ideas regarding librarianship. He was the first to give us a scheme of classifi¬ 
cation; first to establish a professional organisation; first to start a pi'ofessional 
periodical; and first to impart library education. Thus in a way he can be 
called the Father of Library-profession. Prior to him, it was felt that training 
was not necessary for work in a library and mere apprenticeship in a library 
was sufficient. Dewey had to break this tradition and at the same time create 
a class of professional librarians through formal education. He had to face 
much opposition in securing for us a professional status; but he went on un¬ 
daunted as a master-builder and a prophet. He established the first Library 
School in the world in 1887 in Columbia College, New York. Within seven 
years after the establishment of this School, United States established three 
more schools in 1890, 1892 and 1893. Thus the seed for education sown by 
Dewey in the United States sprouted very soon and gradually took the form of 
a big tree having thirty-two well established branches. The professional 
education in U S A is imparted at various levels. USA was the first coimfry 
to institute courses leading to Bachelor’s Degree, Master’s Degree, and to 
a Doctorate in Library Science. 
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2 Britislt Schools 

Gk’cat Britain was tlie first country in the world to establish hbraries through 
legislation, but it did not for long provide schools for hbranans. The need for 
the formal training of the hbranan was not visualised It created a professional 
organisation only after the United States. 

Labrary-training, however, was taken up as one of the functions of the Library 
Association. The teaching was all through apprenticeship It was only m 
1921, that the London School of Librarianship was estabhshed After the 
World War II, Great Britain established six other hbrary-schools in various 
polytechnics in the country The instruction leads to a Diploma in Librarian- 
ship The hbrary schools have not instituted Degree courses and Doctorate 
in Library Science The Library Association continues as an examinning body 
for certam correspondence courses within the country and abroad 

3 Indian Schools 

31 Baroda School 

The credit for having imtiated hbrary trainmg in India goes to Baroda 
Baroda has been a pioneer in hbrary movement The appointment of W G 
Borden as the Director of the State Library Department in 1910, led to the 
beginning of library education m this country The first training class was 
started in 1911 Mr Borden had the fortune of having been a pupil of Dr Melvil 
Dewey in his first batch of trained librarieins So he had all the enthusiasm of 
his master 


32 Punjab School 

Another desciple of Dewey was appointed the hbranan of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity at Lahore His name was A Dickinson He started appretinceship 
training in 1915 and also published a book, the Punjab library pnmer The dura¬ 
tion of this training was in the beginning about three months and later reached 
to SIX months It was a pait-time course and continued to be so till the Partition 
of India in 1947 


33 Madras School 

It was left to Dr Ranganathan to give a fillip to library education in the 
country. After having estabhshed the Madras Library Association in 1928, 
he started its first Certificate Course in Library Science m 1929 Through his 
drive and personality, he made the Madras Umversity start a Diploma Course 
in Library Science m 1931 This course was the first full-time traimng course 
m the country The Madras School has greatly influenced hbrary thought 
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and created librarynscientists for the first time in our country. In 1937, it was 
made a post-graduate course. In 1960, it made it a B lab Sc Course. It has 
also provided for M Lib Sc and Doctorate Courses. 

34 Bbngai. School 

The Bengal Library Association, tmder the inspiring leadCTship of its President 
Kumar Muninder Rai Mahasai, arranged a hbrary training camp at Banasbena 
in 1935 It was held under the auspices of the Hooghly District Library Asso¬ 
ciation The Bengal Library Association started a regular Certificate Course 
in Librarianship m 1937 

35 Imperial Library School 

The Imperial Library, now National Library, at Calcutta also started a 
part-time training course under the guidence of its late hbrarian, K M AsuduUah 
in 1935 This course continued up to 1945 

36 Andhra School 

Another traimng course was started by the Andhra University in 1935 
This Course was on the pattern of the Madras University course 

* 37 Other Schools 

During the 1940’s, several umversities started training courses in Library 
Science on the pattern of the Madras School Diploma Course in Library 
Science of one fuU-year duration was instituted in the universities at Banaras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi in 1941, 1944, 1946, and 1947 respiectively In the 
1950’s some other umversities also estabhshed library schools The umversities 
at Baroda and Nagpur started their Comses in Library Science in 1956 In 
1957, the Vikram Umversity at Uyain started its traimng course In 1958, 
Aligarh University started a similar traimng course leading to a Bachelor’s 
Degree in Library Science The Punjab Umversity instituted a Diploma 
Course in 1960. The universities of Rajasthan and Kerala also started 
Library Schools in 1961 


38 Assoctatton Schools 

Professional organisations m India were the first agency to organise traimng 
course m the country. Some of the State Library Associations have been 
regularly conducting Certificate Courses in Library S<dence in their respective 
areas Andhradesa Library Association, now Andhra Pradesh Library Asso¬ 
ciation, was the firat in the field. The others include the Bengal Library 
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Association, Bombay Library Associabon, Maharashtra Library Association, 
Gujarat Library Association, Hyderabad Library Association, Grovernment of 
India Libraries Association, Delhi Library Association and U P Library 
Association 


391 SCHOOLS FOR HIGHER STUDIES 

At the invitation of the Late Sir Maurice Gwyer, Dr Ranganathan organised 
the Department of library Science m the Delhi University in 1947 This 
imiversity has been the first in our Commonwealth to conduct Master’s 
Degree Course and Doctorate Course m Library Science besides the Diploma 
Course as conducted by the other university schools. The writer of this 
paper is fortunate to be the first to earn a Degree firom this university He 
earned it in 1949 The Institute of Library Science set up at Delhi University 
in 1959, has taken over the Department of Library Science Besides this school, 
the Madras University organized a separate Department of Library Science in 
1960 and instituted similar courses in that umversity. 

392 SARADA RANGANATHAN CHAIR IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Dr Ranganathan donated his life’s earnings amounting to a hundred 
thousand rupees to the Umversity of Madras in 1957 to institute the Sarada 
Ranganathan Chair in Library Science, in the name of his wife This is 
perhaps the first endowed Chair in Library Science outside the United States 

4 Particulars of the Courses 

41 Duration 

There are two kinds of agencies impartmg library education in the country 
VIZ 1 Universities, and 2 Associations The training in a umversity is of the 
nature a full-time Diploma or a Bachelor’s Degree Course The duration of 
these courses is one academic year Delhi Umversity conducting M Lib Sc 
Course is of two year’s duration, the first year being the Diploma or B Lib Sc 
Course Ahgarh University and Rajasthan Umversity are conductmg a half- 
yearly Certificate Course Ahgarh University conducts two sessions in a year 
since Its mception m 1951. Madras and Andhra Umversities also have been 
conducting a Certificate Course of three months 

The Associations are conductmg Certificate Courses of 3 to 6 months duration 
The Delhi Library Association is conductmg a Certificate Course of one year’s 
duration smce 1955 The GovCTnment of India Libraries Association was till 
recently associated with a Diploma Course The Courses conducted by the 
Associations are part-time courses. 
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42 SYI.1LABUS Am> OTHER DetAIXE 

No uniform standard, has been maintained m imparting library education 
by the schools This is due to the lach of a common pattern The standard, 
the duration of trai mn g, papers offered, qualifications for admission, scope for 
practical traimng, quahty of teaching, and methodology of teaching diflfer from 
centre to centre In universities, classes are conducted in the premises of the 
university hbraries which also provide facilities for practical training But so 
for only two universities have created mdependent Departments of Library 
Science. The Associations conduct their courses m some libraries and make 
provision for their practical training m other hbraries too. The syllabus, curri¬ 
culum, method and standard of teaching and examination, essential qualifica¬ 
tions for a dm ission, provision for practical training, and finally the duration 
of such courses vary from centre to centre. 

Most of the jiapers in the curriculum of post-graduate courses and under¬ 
graduate course appear to be common but with a wide difierence. While some 
schools have been teachmg the latest techmques m the subject based on a 
comparative study, a large number of schools still practise old methods and 
systems These centres mutate the pattern of the West and have developed 
some sort of resistance in them to understand and introduce the recognised 
Indian methods and systems This is m many cases due to the fact that the origin 
and development of hbrary education in the coimtry came from the West and 
the teachers happen to be the persons who Jknew only those outmoded and 
discarded principles and practices 

43 Aggreuiting Agency 

All the American Library Schools have recogmzed the American Library 
Association as the accrediting agency This was due to the setting up of the 
Cornnuttee on the School of Library Economy in 1886, prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the first school The Gomimttee was named Gommittee on Library 
School and Training Classes in 1895, Gommittee on Library Schools in 1897, 
Gommittee on Library Traimng m 1901 In 1915 the AssociaUon of American 
Schools was also established In Great Britain the Library Association in itself 
IS conductmg the examinations for all the Library Schools, except the one at 
the Umversity of London, and so there is httle room for variation 

5 Teachers 

51 Universty Sghooie 

In universities, the teaching is conducted by overworked librarians and their 
stafiT The standard of teaching varies from school to school. Of course, the 
standard of exammation need not be questioned. Bart-time teachers is an 
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ajiachromsm m Indian library education. In some universities no allowance 
is paid to the hbrary staff for the extra work of teaching Some umversities have 
recruited a fiiU-time staff for the traming, but they are also assisted by part-time 
teachers. Ahgarh Umversity was the first university in India to appoint a 
full-time lecturer in 1956 At present the Delhi, Aligarh, Banaras, Calcutta, 
Nagpur, Vikram, Madras, Kerala, Rajasthan, and Punjab universities have 
appomted one or two full-time teachers Delhi University and Madras 
Umvearsity have a sufficient number of full-time teachers Delhi University 
created the first full-time Reader’s post m 1958 to which the writer of this paper 
was appointed. Madras Umversity created the first Professorship in Library 
Science m 1960 The Rajasthan Umversity has also created a post of a 
full-time Reader in 1961 The position of other schools is however different 
It IS generally the librarian of a umversity who is appointed as the Head of 
the School of that university In these universities, the Department of 
Library Science is not distmgmshable firom the university library and the bulk 
of the teachmg is shared by part-time teachers The position of full-time 
teachers m India is as rmder: 


University 


JVi? of Teachers 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Total 

Aligarh 

— 

,— 

3 

3 

Banaras 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Delhi 

— 

2 

4 

6 

Kerala 

— 

— 

2 

2 

hfadras 

I 

1 

2 

4 

Nagpur 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Punjab 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Rajasthan 

— 

1 

3 

4 

Vikram 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

4 

20 

25 


In the Institute of Library Science set up at the University of Delhi in 1959, 
the Director is havmg the academic status of a Reader The Delhi University 
had Dr Ranganathan as a full-time professor from 1947-55 When he left 
that umversity in 1955, the teaching of the Umversity School was much affected 
and as a result of it, the Master’s Degree Course had to be suspended till 1959 
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when a full-tmae Reader was appointed The post of the Reader is still ujnjSIled 
since April 1960, when the writer of this paper left it 

52 Association Schools 

The teaching in courses of hbrary associations is conducted by teachers on 
part-time and voluntary basis. “But competence to teach and to xnamtain the 
standard is what should be the first criterion of such teaching. This is not 
generally kept m view because a competent person may not be prepared to do 
voluntary work for the profession Hence many of the courses are suffering 
from want of competent teachers”*-. It has been observed that m certam 
centres the teachers are even Certificate holders to teach the Certificate Courses 
Perhaps the Indian Library Association can standardise the Certificate Courses 
if at all any attempt to standardise the courses are made. But it can be done 
only when ILA is brought back to normal life 

6 Training Requirements 

61 Levels of Training 

India needs an army of trained librarians Dr Ranganathan has already 
estimated the libiaiy needs of India He has laid down that the country 
will need 1,20,000 tramed library personnel when the hbrary personahty 
reaches its full stature He has classed the trained personnel into the following 
categories 


Level 

Professional quedification 

1 Leaders 

Ph D 

2 Semi Leaders 

M Lib Sc 

3 Professionals 

B Lib Sc/Dip Lib Sc 

4 Semi Professionals 

Cert Lib Sc 


The traimng of these categories of personnel has been estimated on yearly 
basis It has to be 20,40,240, and 3700 respectively 

62 Dearth of Trained Personnel 

The development of hbraries in India is disappointing. There is yet no 
hbrary legislation except m Madras and Andhra Pradesh. The dearth of 
trained librarians in these States is too well known to be recorded here. What 
would be the position when the other States also enact hbrary legislation^ 
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“The establishment and maintanance of a net-work of hbranes will depend 
solely on weU trained library personnel ” 


63 Government’s Plans 

The Government had declared m the First Five Year Plan to have integrated 
library service and estabhsh central and district hbranes By the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan it was proposed to have State Central Libraries in each 
State and 320 District Libraries The Third Plan aims at completing this 
target Thus in spite of the slow development, India needs a large number 
of trained personnel at all levels 

64 Training Centres 

There should therefore be different levels of training centres The existmg 
centres are msufficient even for the present day needs when the hbrary develop¬ 
ment is at a low ebb To tram about 4,000 persons at different levels every 
year, will need many centres The teaching has to be at Certificate, Bachelor’s 
Degree, Master’s Degree and Doctorate levels The courses have to be re¬ 
oriented Teaching methods have to be improved Tutorial methods and 
Seminar methods have to be introduced Refresher Courses also should be 
conducted at all levels The experience at Varanasi of conducting a Refresher 
Course by the U P Library Association in 1961 for two months has resulted 
in introducing the latest techmques in almost all libraries in Varanasi 


7 Training of Teachers 

All these developments will depend on the quality of teachers As stated earlier, 
the existing schools suffer from want of competent teachers Most of the centres 
are run by part-time teachers who are runmng libraries Even the few full-time 
teachers have httle experience in the methodology of teaching This results 
in lowering dovm the standard of education Absence of quahfied teachers 
has created a vacuum in the coimtry Senior posts have been created in several 
hbraries but have not been properly filled Even in the teaching hne. Reader’s 
posts created in two umversities years back could not be filled so far In 
a centre where higher education ought to have been imparted by semor quahfied 
teachers, either the teacher is not recruited or if one is there, he is not able to 
take classes Notes are bemg prepared and distributed and that too by inviting 
outsiders There is no proper tutorial method and there is hardly any seminar 
method Thus there is need to tram teachers in library science A traimng 
Institute for teachers in library science is a necessity if better librarians are 
to be produced at all levels. 
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71 Ranganathan’s Efforts 

Dr Rang^ n at h an has been depressed, over this state of afi&irs regarding the 
teaching of hbrary science and the quality of the teachers Each year he has 
been on his own initiative and at the request of the Madras labrary Association, 
conducting a six wedks* course to train a few teachers in hbrary science at 
Bangalore But that is not sufficient. It is improper to call on Dr ' Ranga.n at-ha n 
to do everything even at this old age of his- The University Grants Commission 
should organise a College for the Teachers of Library Science in the country. 


72 Facuxtibs for Rbseargh 

India has practically no facihties for research in hbrary scaence. In spite of 
the umque contributions made by India and the material for research work 
created by her through the writings of Dr Ranganathan, the country has been 
starving in the field of research India has produced only one person with 
Doctorate in Library Science from one of its schools And when was the 
Doctorate Course instituted? It had been there since 1949 How sad it is 
that others wilhng to do research are denied the facihties The University 
Grants Commission should provide fellowships for research m hbrary science 
In the Umted States nearly a hundred yoimg persons have earned their Docto¬ 
rate in Library Science and several are on the march "That country is turmng 
so many of its yoimg citizens on this science, not because it has a superfluity 
of men, but because it is convinced that, in a modern democracy, research in 
hbrary science is necessary for social betterment ” The research atmos¬ 
phere will ultimately hft to progressively high levels the standard of the training 
at all levels 


73 Publication Work 

India has produced an appreciable number of pubhcations Most of them 
are from Dr Ranganathan There is a negative recxird of the pubhcation 
activity of the hbrary schools in India Except the Delhi School and that too 
when Dr Ranganathan was there, no other hbrary school in India has produced 
any work so far That shows that the schools are not vinle and the teachers 
are unconcerned about What is still more disappointing, is the lack of urge 
among the teachers and the taught even to contribute to hbrary periodicals 
India should shake off this inactivity in library profession. It cannot trade for 
long on the contributions of Dr Ranganathan. Standard works should be 
brought out by umversity schools, and professional periodicals should be 
created and fed by some of the schools. Till publication activity is imdertaken 
as a responsibihty of a library school, library education in India will not yield 
adequate results. 
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8 Analysis of Teacliing 

81 Great Britain and USA 

It wotild be helpful to analyse the teaching standards of library schools in 
some of the countries In spite of being the first country in the World to enact 
library legislation. Great Britain has yet to institute advanced courses in library 
science The subject is still knovm as hbrarianship On the other hand, the 
Umted States has caused a revolution in library science All the 32 schools 
provide for Master’s Degree in Library Science Seven schools have provision 
for Doctorate in Library Science Under-graduate minors are provided for 
in 5 schools The total number of candidates enrolled for various courses in 

1959 was 4,435. They include Ph D, M A, B L S, Special students and Under¬ 
graduate minors 

Both Great Britain and the Umted States have produced an appreciable 
hterature on hbrary science But perhaps very few standard books have been 
brought out by the schools of hbrary science A few pjrofessional periodicals 
are brought out by hbrary schools There is the Association of American 
Library Schools set up in 1915 which is also bringing out a periodical from 

1960 There is, however, no specific training for teachers in hbrary science 
available anywhere, and there is a need for it 

82 India 

India is much advanced in hbrary science and holds the top position in the 
East and perhaps in the West too But the teaching imparted m 15 hbrary 
schools is not up to the standard At the Unesco Regional Seminar on Library 
Development in South Asia, India demonstrated her ability in understanding 
library problems and also having taken big strides in hbrary education As 
stated in earher chapters, there is a vast difference in what India has been prea¬ 
ching and what she has been teaching Indians still go abroad for training in 
hbrary science, though it is available within their country It is perhaps 
due to lack of facilities and inducement that some of them still prefer foreign 
goods even though their country has produced finer variety 

821 RAY OF HOPE 

It was suggested m 1957 at the time of the First Delhi Library Conference 
that ‘*to improve the standard and efficiency of the existing centres and to 
chalk out an agreed syllabus and curriculum at the universities, imtiative 
has to be taken by the hbrarians-in-charge of such trainmg centres They 
should meet together and discuss the problem of library education and give 
a lead to the country. Of course they can meet under the chairmanship of 
the Master-Architect in Library Science—^Dr S R Ranganathan They should 
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also invite the President of the Indian Library Association and the Directors 
or representatives of other training centres- If the Government could arrange 
such a meeting, it would be ideal The details can be filled up competently 
by such a Comnaittee- Perhaps the Umversity Grants Commission can take the 
inititative in the matter.” It has been possible to review and standardise 
the teaching of library science in India. Tlie Umversity Grants Commission 
has appointed a Review Committee on Libirary Science with Dr Ranganat-har^ 
as Chairman to go into this matter The Heads of the Departments from some 
of the University Schools are its members It is hoped that the Committee will 
go into the details of the syllabus, facihties for teaching, q iiabfiratmns for 
teachers, facihties for research, and set standards for the teaching of hbrary 
science. 


91 A Step by the West 

A Joint Committee meeting of the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association and the Chairman of the Registrar of 
Examinations Executive Committee of the British Library Association, was 
held at Urbana in August 1959 It was also attended by Ae President of the 
Canadian Library Association, Chairman of the Committee on Accreditation 
of ALA, and the Executive Secretary of Education Division of AT.A The 
meeting studied the problems of hbrary education and the equation of profes¬ 
sional hbrary qualifications in hbrary schools in their countries The com¬ 
mittee recommended that to be professional librarians * 

1 Successful completion of a course of study in an institution of higher edu¬ 
cation, leading to a umversity degree or diploma, and 

2 Successful completion of at least one acadermc year of professional post¬ 
graduate study in an approved full-time hbrary school leading to a profes¬ 
sional degree, diploma or other recogmzed credentials 

A similar meeting was held at Montreal in June 1960 and it was decided to 
raise the professional level of education on both sides of the Atlantic 

92 What India should Do 

To raise the standard of professional education, several steps shall hav'e to 
be taken m India These are as under 

1 Library education is a professional education and so it should be supple¬ 
mented and augumented by laboratory work Before joining a formal 
course, a candidate should undergo an apprenticeship period of at least 
months in order to famdianse himself with the workmg of the hbrary. 
This will enable him to follow with ease the theoretical and practical 
analysis of each problem After the formal training period, he should 
again be an apprentice at a recognized hbrary for about 4 months It 
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will help In-m to apply the techniques he has learnt for practical use 
He will be then equipped to shoulder any responsibihty in the profession 

2 Teachers should be induced to introduce tutorial method, seminar 
method and discussion method [M!ere lecturing' sho'uld be a'voided 

3 Teachers should undergo a period of traimng and learn the methodology 
of teaching. 

4 Refresher Courses diould be conducted for teachers to acquaint ■them 
with the latest ideas on the subject 

5 Refresher Courses should be arranged for trained hbrarians who have 
no time and interest in studying by themselves 

6 ^Diploma Course should be changed into Bachelor’s Degree with uniform 
syllabus, rules of admission, qualification for admission etc 

7 Provision should be made for Master’s Degree m library Science at 
least in two more universities with full teaching facihties 

8 Full-time staff should be provided in all the schools 

9 Department of library Science should be made an independent depart¬ 
ment of the concerned university 

10 Pubhcation work and periodicals should be started by schools of hbrary 
science imparting advanced trainmg in hbrary science 

11 Fellowships should be provided for advanced study in library science 

12 An association of teachers in hbrary science should be foimed to discuss 
educational problems for traimng in hbrary science 

13 Standard textbooks should be translated into Hindi and the other regional 
languages 

14 Certificate Course in Library Science for the semi-professionals be 
standardised by a committee set up by the State Associations conducting 
the courses 

15 UGC should provide adequate grants to provide full teaching facilities 
in the umversity hbrary schools 

16 The State Grovemments should provide adequate funds to provide proper 
teachmg facihties at the semi-professional level 
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Dr Ranganathan and Library Education 

Asha Kaula 

0 Conception of Dr Ranganathan 

It was in 1952 that I met Dr Ranganathan in New Delhi for the first time. 
Prior to that I had heard of him from other librarians and I had a different 
conception of this eminent personality. This conception proved to be wrong 
when I saw in him a person with beaming face, radiant eyes, affectionate heart, 
and saintly outlook. He asked me whether I would also become a librarian 
and that was all. Little could I imagine at that time that I was destined to be 
a librarian and serve in the library-profession. Perhaps it was the farsighted¬ 
ness and prophecy of Dr Ranganathan that finally prompted me into this 
profession. I was, however, not aware about the vast literature on the subject 
and could not much appreciate the profound and original contributions of 
Dr Ranganathan. It is true that my husband was one of his disciples, but he 
would talk to me little about this subject, since he was most of the time away from 
his home—^in his library. I was not also able to appreciate his long absence 
from home and his deep interest in the subject, which according to many at 
that time was not a discipline. I wondered whether this subject required so 
much attention. 

01 Injected into Library Science 

Gradually I was injected into the subject and finally made to get myself 
trained in Library Science. It was then that I came to know of the vastness 
of the subject and the fundamental contributions of Dr Ranganathan. In 
fact, the training that was imparted to me was not very comprehensive and I 
remained partially blind to some of the latest developments in Library Science. 
I was however convinced that Dr Ranganathan was a master-mind who had 
contributed much to raise the level of library education. My vision became 
still brighter when I joined another university to have further education in 
Library Science after having worked as a Librarian for some years. The 
theoretical exposition of the subject and its branches, the scientific methodo¬ 
logy and the analytical, lucid, and seminal description, the sharp devices and 
tools on the subject were all the creation of Dr Ranganathan. 
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I Fountain-Head of Library Science 

Dr Ranganathan is peihaps the greatest hving Library Scientist of the day 
He is also the most prolific writer on Library Science, and above all, thef Father 
of Library Education Some call him the greatest theorist of the subject that 
the world has ever produced, some analyse him as a philosopher and mystic 
in Library Science, some regard him as the fountain head of classificatory 
thought; some take him as the greatest advocate of library cause, some make 
hi-m an ideal for their life; some consider him a versatile personahty, some 
regard him as an exponent of intricate ideas and terminology, some admire 
hnm for smglemmded devotion to the persmt of hbrary science, and yet some 
criticise him for neglectmg himself and his family But one has to adimt, here 
IS a man who is a multifactedgemusmLibrary Science, who has not availed of 
a single day’s casual leave during thirty years of his career, who has lived 
in the hbrary itself durmg this entire professional career, who has not been 
out of station for years together, who has invented hbrary techmques and the 
methodology of documentation, who is the founder of professional associations, 
who is the bram behind library-legislation in India, and who has secured for 
India a leadership in library science in the world Above all, he is the Library 
Science in India Library-education in India today is the study and interpreta¬ 
tion of Dr Ranganathan’s ideas, methodology and work 

2 Teachii^ Techniques 

Teaching is an art of commimicatmg the ideas into the imnds of the taught 
with ease. It is a common practice to find even academicians as poor teachers 
Rarely do we find academicians as good teachers The art of teaching is a metho¬ 
dology through which an acadenucian can open his nund before the taught, 
and inject into his mind, the subject that he would be teaching A good 
teacher is one who not only is able to inject the nund of his taught expedetiously 
with ease but is also able to learn from the taught He should be able to make 
use of the talents of each one of the person whom he is teaching and induce them 
to think, to speak and to write properly Dr Ranganathan is one of those 
rare teachers who is a master of the teaching techniques, who has transformed 
the life of several students, who has made the dullers to apply their minds, who 
has made dumb students to speak, who has made shy students bold, and who 
has turned ordinary students into scientists The versatility of the teaching 
technique of Dr Ranganathan is acknowledged even by the seasoned teachers 
and educationists His teaching methods function like an alchemy, which turns 
raw metak into gold. 


3 Teachiug of Library Science 

Prior to his coming into hbrananship. Dr Ranganathan was a teacher of 
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mathematics at the Umversity of Madras. He therefore brought into librarian- 
ship the qualities of a teacher. His mterest in teaching made him start a 
Certificate Course in Library Science in 1929, and the first Diploma Course in 
Library Science at the Umversity of Madras in 1931 He delivered lectures 
to teachers and students ahke on library science, he was the first teacher to 
impart teachmg both as a professional as well as a methodical teacher. He did 
not beheve in the traditional lecture method and therefore mtroduced for the 
first time the other methods of education It was a common practice for him to 
conduct seminars, hold tutorials and teach through discussion. Library science 
was raised to a professional subject by Dr Ranganathan, through his teachmg 
methods. Whereever he went, he mtroduced the same methods with vigour, 
skill and efficiency. It was as a result of his teachmg methods that he was able 
to produce a number of hbrarians who have themselves become very good 
teachers Learning through books, comparative study, scientific analysis and 
clear exposition, at times supported by anecdotes, are the teachmques he has 
given to hbrary science 


4 Professional Education 

Professional education commonly known as education for librarianship was 
started by Dr Melvil Dewey in 1887 in the Umted States Today the United 
States has got 32 Schools of Library Science imparting instruction at the Master’s 
Degree and Doctorate level Great Britain established the first school in 1920, 
and after 1946 created six more schools But education imparted in these 
schools has been only at the Diploma level It has yet to start instructions 
leading to a Master’s Degree and a Doctorate 

In India, professional education was started at the imiversity level by Dr 
Ranganathan in 1931 The Madras School of library Science started a Dip¬ 
loma Course which has influenced the entire hbrary education in the country. 
There are at present 15 Schools of Library Science in India, one of them im¬ 
parting education leading to a Master’s Degree and a Doctorate in Library 
Science 


5 Architect of Library Schools 

Dr Ranganathan is the architect of professional education m India He not 
only created the Madras School and helped in creating other schools, but 
produced profuse professional hterature based on ongmahty and on scientific 
foimdations Due to his own contributions, a new methodology m teaching 
was evolved by him A comparative study of the existmg practices, with die 
techniques and practices invented by him, created a scientific outlook and paved 
the way for a systematic study of hbrary science As a result of this, the 
merits and the demerits of the techniques came to the hme-hght for the first 
time in the world. 
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6 School of Thoaglit 

Dr Ranganathan is the creator of a new school of thought. His contribu¬ 
tions in every branch of hbrary science have developed new thinking over the 
traditional practices All his contributions are creative, original, and scientific 
The study of his contributions originally from the Madras School of Library 
Science, gradually got into all the schools of library science in India His 
contributicms have created a stir in the hbrary thinking, not only in India but 
throughout the world His theories and practices in classification and catalogiung 
have influenced the hbrary thought m those subjects, in almost all parts of the 
world- His works have become classics, and several works have appeared 
on them from other coimtri^. In India, the advanced professional education 
is nothing but an interpretation of Dr Ranganathan’s ideas The Indian 
school of thought is now recognised by other specialists on the subject An 
International Conference on the Study of Glassification was held in Dorkmg 
(England) m May 1957, to study the contributions of Dr Ranganathan in classi¬ 
fication It decided that the future classification should be on the faceted 
pattern as evolved by Dr Ranganathan. The Classification Research Group has 
designed 20 classification schedules for certain subjects and all of them are in 
the faceted pattern. In the field of catalogmng. Dr Ranganathan laid new 
ground and created a code for a classified catalogue He also laid new ground 
for subject headings He called it the Cham Procedure The world adopted 
It and named it the Cham Indexing Thus the Indian school of thought created 
by Dr Ranganathan has influenced the library practices and education 

7 The Future 

Dr Ranganathan’s contributions to Library Education are far ahead of his 
time That is one of the reasons why he is not easily understood in several 
quarters The traditional pattern of education and the traditional practices 
have however stood in the way of new thmkmg and techmques Some persons 
have come out to defend the out-moded practices and not to accept the new 
ideas. That is the tyranny of the tradition They have even gone to the the 
extent of ridiculing the revolutions m library science created by Dr Rangana¬ 
than Dr Ranganathan hke a true scientist has been moving ahead single- 
handed m spite of the staunch opposition by the old guards The new genera¬ 
tion who have learnt the latest techmques m library schools, are convmced 
about the superiority of the Indian techmques Dr Ranganathan has been 
carrying on the burden of education by himself and it is unfortunate that during 
the last 30 years, he has not been able to produce even a half a dozen devoted 
hbrary scientists to carry the work further He has created ample scope for 
research m library science which has to be taken by the profession m India 
The Delhi School of Library Science which wsis started by him to promote 
sdentific study and rraearch, is now far from it. Decay and deterioration has 
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set in and steps have therefore been taken to estabhsh a Documentation Training 
and Research Centre at Bangalore under the Directorship of Dr Ranganathan. 

The teachmg in hbrary schools should however be brought in consonance 
with the recommendations of the Library Committee of the Umvexsity Grants 
Commission U G G has already appomted a Review Committee on Library- 
Science -under the Chairmanship of Dr Ranganathan to go into this matter. 
It IS hoped that Dr Ranganathan will be able to improve the teachmg standards 
of the existing schools through this committee. 

71 A Chaxuenge 

One point, however, remains unresolved After Ranganathan what ? Even 
during the time of Dr Ranganathan, hardly any librarian has become really a 
hbrary-scientist of a high order Research m hbrary science has yet to 
take its root and above all no one has been able to carry forward the professional 
knowledge imparted by Dr Ranganathan On the other hand, the seedling of 
Indian school of thought has sprouted itself in a distant land Indian hbrary 
profession has to think whether they want to leave it to others to interpret and 
carry forward their ideas Library science in India should not be allowed to 
meet the fate of Buddhism 
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Dr Ranganathan^s Humanisation of Teaching 

Technique 

A Krishnan 


1 Anecdote and Analogy in the Technique 

I WAS not a student of Dr S R Ranganathan (hereafter referred to as SRR) 
while studying library science either in the Diploma Course in Calcutta or in the 
Master’s Course in Columbia University. However, dturing the last two years, 
I have had the privilege of listening to two courses of his talks in Delhi and 
one in Bangalore. His method of exposition and teaching technique struck 
me as a powerful one. I had not experienced this technique either in my library 
science courses or in my earlier rmdergraduate courses. There is no dictation 
of notes in his technique. Passive hearing is not possible. There is a continuous 
give and take between the teacher and the taught—not merely just one among 
the taught but each one. Another featiore of his teaching technique is the 
humanising element whenever a difficult or obstruse point has to be driven home. 
There are various such situations in which a new idea brought out is dowered 
with life. In certain situations this is done by the narration of an experience 
of his or an anecdote. In others it is done by drawing an analogy from a folk 
tale or a piece of literature. Such an analogy is shown to be seminally identical 
or equivalent to the point driven home. 

11 Advantages of the Technique 

I find the following advantages in such a use of anecdote and analogy. 

1 The speed of thinking is comfortably reduced in difficult cases by the 
anecdote or the analogy acting as a roughage. 

2 This method invests the abstract ideas with an anthropomorphic flavour. 
An immediate establishment of a certain familiarity with the abstract idea 
is a result of this. This enables each one to see in the abstract idea a picture 
of some experience or other of one’s own. 

3 The anecdote or analogy leads consequently to a better grasp of the abstract 
idea pursued. 
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4 It also gives a certain intimacy with the new thought. This mtimacy makes 
the new thought more dynamic and productive in the mmd of each one m 
the audience 

5 There is above all an all-pervasive health-giving pleasant emotional appeal 
in the exposition of the subject 

6 This method develops a sense of imagery in the understanding of a theoreti¬ 
cal abstract idea This sense invests the idea with an element of practicahty 

and concreteness 

7 It also leads towards a peep into the semmal depth m which is found a single 
pattern of which several of the ideas belonging to the diverse fields of library 
science—^and indeed of any subject—^appear as mere mamfestations of one 
and the same seminal idea in difierent subject-contexts The reahsation 
of this identity is by itself a source of joy, if not of dehght. 

8 It further reduces the load in memory. It makes our own thinkmg more 
versatile It is somewhat like carrymg a cheque book whose leaves can be 
exchanged for any commodity needed from time to time rather than 
carrying the entire burden of all the difierent commodities themselves 
likely to be needed from beginnmg to end- 

9 A further advantage foxmd in SRR’s technique of teaching is that thinking 
is channelised purposefully instead of spending itself out desultorily devoid 
of any conscious control or direction. 

12 Illustration 

I am giving below some illustrations of the humanisation in SRR’s method of 
teaching techmque 


2 Reiteration and Repetition 

21 As a Technique in Teaching 

The course in Bangalore was partly for lecturers in library science It 
therefore included teaching techmque He insisted quite often on the importance 
of reiteration and repetition in teaching technique Here is the substance of 
the jjoint he made 

In almost every lesson, a new thought-process or a new concept or a new turn 
of expression or a new turn may be hit up>on Merely mentioning it once wiU 
not help in the idea sinking mto and gettmg integrated with the apperceptive 
mass of the students He may appreciate it durmg its first mention. But the 
mere mention of it can not enable him to make it his own It will not be brought 
within the range of reflex action. This failure of the student to bring it within 
the range of reflex action will prevent him, in all the later lessons, from absorbmg 
or even imderstandmg the further thought biult upon the new idea as basis. 
The method of teachmg should establish as early as possible reflex action m 
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respect of the new idea A method of securing this is to put several questions 
to the students, involving the new idea and to make them give the answers in 
precise terimnology and in full sentences. For, temunology and idea a,re m- 
separable 


22 Analogy of Parvati Parameshwara 

In driving home the inseparabihty of the idea and terminology, SRR used 
the following analogy 

The medieval poet Kahdasa had clinched this point in the first verse of his 
poem Raghuvansa There he uses the mythological concept that Parvati and 
Parameshwara—Grod as woman and God as man—^stand integrated mto one 
body. Kahdasa says m that verse that Parvati and Parameshwara are as 
inseparable as an expression in words and the idea expressed He invokes the 
grace of the integrated God for his getting the precise term for each of his own 
ideas m the poem being produced 

23 Demonstration of the Technique 

SRR demonstrated this^technique in a very natural way when he made this 
new pomt He put to each of the persons attending the course questions 
bearing upon the point He insisted on the precise answer being given in precise 
temunology and in full sentences This he continued to do until an absolutely 
flawless answer came from every body In this process, he himself had to repeat 
each question many times in full sentences in precise terminology He said 
that the teacher should not be tired to such a repetition He used to reheve 
the students themselves from being bored by this reiterative process by introduc- 
mg some humour now and then 

24 Anecdote of a Sanskrit Teacher 

He finished off this lesson in teaching by saying that he learnt the essentialness 
and the value of the method of reiteration and repetition from the method of 
teaching adopted effectively by a teacher of Sanskrit language, experienced by 
him when he was a lad of fourteen 

A great scholar was teachmg Sanskrit grammar to some adults in his village. 
A poem of Kahdasa was used as the text Each of the students had to conjugate 
or dechne each of the words in each verse This by itself meant an enormous 
amount of repetition This was further intensified as follows On every 
occasion, whenever one of the students went wrong, the teacher would himself 
repeat the whole of die conjugation or declension without flaw, and then ask 
the student to repeat it. This looked like an imendmg process, for, it would 
not end until every one of the students repeated it without flaw. However, 
whenev«- there was a sign of boredom on •^e face of the students, the scholar 
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would narrate some spicy anecdote on the learning of grammar. This would 
throw the whole group into a peel of laughter and shake off the boredom The 
repetition would begin agam. Reflex action was thus secured Many years 
later, SRR having himself become a teacher, discussed this method with that 
scholar The scholar said, “This techmque has been handed down to us by 
our Vedic tradition Repetition without boredom was a characteristic of the 
Vedic text itself ” SRR said that it was indeed so in all first rate texts such as 
the “Holy Bible”. 

3 Course on the Universe of Knowledge 

31 The Homonym “Universe of Knowledge” 

The courses of talks in Delhi were given to the staff of Insdoc. They were 
on the Umverse of Knowledge At the outset, SRR emphasised that the term 
“Universe of Knowledge” was a homonym He the enumeiated the various 
disciphnes having the “Umverse of Knowledge” as the core These were as 
follows 

1 Psychology of knowing It deals with the primary senses as the channels 
of knowledge and with percepts, concepts, characters of consciousness, 
and factors in cogmtion 

2 Logic It deals with the methods of inference in bmldmg knowledge 

3 Scientific method It deals with the spiral in the development of a system of 
knowledge consisting of the following sectors 

31 Sector one concerns the finding of facts through observauon and experi¬ 
ment with the aid of the primary senses with or without their extension bv 
mechani cal aids, 

32 Sector two concerns the formulation of empirical laws, abstracted firom 
thefacts of sector one, through induction and statistical methods, with 
the aid of intellect, 

33 Sector three concerns thefoimulationof fimdamental laws or normati\e 
prmciples, abstracted from the empirical law^ of sector two, wnth the 
aid of intmtion, 

34 Sector four concerns the formulation or derivation of deduced laws from 
the fundamental laws of sector three through deduction, with the aid of 
intellect; and 

35 Sector one once agam concerns the verification of the new deduced 
laws through observation and experiment. 

A crisis may be formed by contradiction between facts and the deduced law^. 
The above cycle is then agam repeated and new fundamental laws are formula- 
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ted SO as to lesolve the conflict. The cycle may have to be repeated m this 
way ad triftmfum giving^ rise to the spiral of scientific method 

4 Epistemology It concerns the diverse sources of the knowledge for the 
knower knowmg the knowee 

5 Metaphysics This concerns the reduction of all the phenomena in the 
universe of knowledge to a few ultimates 

C Teaching This concerns the induction of the younger members of the 
community into and understanding of the universe of knowledge and into 
capacity to expand that umverse 

7 Authorial work This concerns the creation and eiqiression of items of 
knowledge so as to facihtate their communication to others 

8 Pre-kistonc account of the universe of knowledge This concerns the state 
of the universe of knowledge during the iron age, the copper age and the 
other prehistoric ages 

9 Universe of knowledge Its development and structure The objective of this 
discipline is not that of any of the other eight disciplines concerned with 
the universe of knowledge On the other hand, its objective is to establish 
a basis for the design of a scheme of knowledge classification with which 
all lecorded knowledge can be classified and orgamsed so as to enable any 
leader to pick up all his relevent documents uneiringly and without waste 
of time 

These were elicited by SRR from the members of the audience by a series of 
questions 


32 Dangers of Homonym 

After listmg the nine disciphnes, he pointed out how a student would get 
confounded if exposed to the teaching of the univei'se of knowledge by specialists 
in all the nine disciplines He described the nmth disciphne as the food needed 
by the students of library science This food could be prepared only by the right 
cook No food will result if the task is entrusted severally or collectively to the 
other eight specialists 


33 Analogy of Three Specialists 

This was illustrated by the story of three specialists jointly endeavourmg to 
prepare food The speciahsts were a musician, a doctor, and a metaphysician 
The muifician was asked to boil rice The doctor went out to buy vegetables. 
He found no vegetable free from any pharmacological defect Therefore he 
could not buy any v^etable He had to return home empty-handed. The 
metaphysician went out to buy ghee (melted butter) On his way back, 
he began to think out the ultimate implication of mutual support He began 
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to verify wlietlier the vessel supported, the ghee or the ghee supported the vrasel 
He therefore returned home with an empty vessel These two reached home 
simultaneously To their dismay they foxmd the pot broken, the half boiled 
rice scattered and the musician m a r^e. The soimd of boiling did not 
keep time in conformity to the rules of music This enraged the musician, and 
he dashed the pot to the groimd. They all had to go himgry. 

34 Students going Hiingry 

Somet h i n g similar happened recently to a umversity on classification 
Twelve years ago, that university prescribed “Umverse of Knowledge, its 
development and structure” as one of the subjects of study for the Master’s 
degree in hbrary science There was also a detailed syllabus on this disciphne 
But recently, the eiqpert appomted to teach the subject filled the notebooks of 
the students by notes dictated on the “Umverse of knowledge in stone age”, 
“Umverse of knowledge in iron age”, “Umverse of knowledge in copper age” 
and so on. The students were confounded They could not find any help 
from this in the study of knowledge classification for which it was intended to be 
a help Nor did they find the notes dictated to tally with the details in the 
syllabus But the new expert asserted that the syllabus was wrong. 

4 Storage of Newspaper Gattiiigs 

Some of us visited a research hbrary The documentahst explained the 
techniques and the procedure followed m the storage and retrieval of imcro- 
documents In the course of this, a huge massively bound volume w ith se\ eral 
newspaper cuttings pasted dow n on each page was thrown open The cuttings 
were all pasted chronologically The following conversation ensued on this 
occasion* 

SRR This chronological sequence can serve nobody Each cutting should 
be mounted on a separate board, classified, by its subject and put in a vertical 
file cabmet in a classifi.ed sequence 

D (Documentahst) Our readers’ approach to the cuttings is through their 
dates 

suit Is this approach more firequent than the subject approach ^ 

D Yes 

SRR . It IS news to me Even granting it, can your readers remember the 
exact dates of the cuttmgs ? 

D Yes, they do 


41 Anecdote 

SRR : This seems extraordinary to me I shall give you my own e^ienence 
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in this mattei of memory of dates A senior professor once walked into my room 
evidently shaken with bad temper He said, “Your reference librarians are 
makmg a mess They derange the books on the shelves It is all a mess in the 
stack room We can not find out what we want nor can they find it for us 
All the five of your boasted Laws of Library Science are being violated ” I 
asked him to sit down for a while and tell me what he wanted He said, “Only 
six months ago, I borrowed a fat red book Today, I go to the stack room to 
pick it up It was originally in the physics shelf It is no longer there.” Then 
I gathered firom the professor that he wanted the book for reference in connection 
with a lecture to be dehvered by him on the social benefits of science I wrote 
on a slip of paper and sent it with a boy to the reference librarian in the stack room 
Within a couple of minutes, three pamphlets arrived. The professor glanced 
through the pages of each of them and identified the contents of one as what he 
had perused by taking it on loan six months earlier He said to himself, “What 
a memory I remembered it as a fat red book” He then looked for its call number 
on the date label “I thought it belonged to my own subject ‘physics’ which 
you number as ‘G’. But it is ‘A’ here”. I then asked him to look at the last 
date of borrowing. “It was two years and not six months earlier”. The professor 
complained of the treachery of memory 
All Laughter 

Head of the Research InsUtuHon I myself would nevei trust my memory 
about dates I often imagine that I did a certain thing a month ago But it 
turns out to be a year ago 

5 Sequence in the Schedule of hlaterials 

51 Work in the Idea Plane 

Since 1950, SRR has been endeavouring to estabhsh once for all an exhaustive 
schedule of raw materials, intermediate commodities of all removes, and 
ultimate commodities In one of his visits to Delhi a year back, he referred to 
this unfulfilled wish of his This stimulated me to spend this year’s hohdays of 
mine with him and engage myself m building the schedule At one stage, we 
found the need to make some partially comprehensive groups of materials and 
commodities on the basis of their collective utility as characteristics Three 
of these groups w«:e: 

1 Building materials, 

2 Food materials, and 

3 Clothing materials 

We had thus to decide the sequence of shelter, food and dothing. I suggested 
food materials as the first of these isolates But SRR suggested shelter as the 
first. My arg^ument was that food was the primary necessity for one’s own 
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existence But SRR*s arguiuent was that the race should have priority over the 
individual and that sh^ter was the primary necessity for the propagation of the 
race. The following was the fiirthur elucidation of his ax^ument. 

52 Analogy from the Phylum—^B rans 

Consider the race of birds No doubt, food is the primary necessity of a bird. 
Perhaps it may not even need a nest to live m For it spends the day-time in 
the open and also sleeps during mght-time resting on the branch of a tree in the 
open. But it builds a nest to lay its eggs m. The nest h then continued as the 
shelter for its young ones The extraordmary persistence of its building the 
nest—at times even neglecting its own food—shows the priority instmctively given 
by the bird to the shelter—^needs in propagating its race, even over its ovm food. 
As for food. It shares its own food with its young ones Food is not therefore a 
new problem for it On the basis of a hvmg organism giving greater weight to 
shelter in the interest of race propagation than even to food m the interest of its 
own existence, in the arrangement of the commodity groups in an array, building 
materials are placed earlier than food materials 

6 Hospitality in Notation 

61 Strain on Hospitality 

As stated in section 51 I spent about a month with SRR in Bangalore in 
prehminaiy work on the construction of an exhaustive schedule of materials 
and commodities He reminded me of his conjecture that the number of isolates 
in the schedule to be constructed would exceed 10^® This made us lealise 
the enormous strain which this colossal number of isolates w^ould put on the 
notational system 


62 Hospitality of Colon Notation 

Therefore we decided to explore in its entirety the hospitality of the notational 
system of Colon Classification Here, zone thinking led to ‘'Sector Analysis’ 
The 7 sectors recogmsed in the first three zones till then gave place to 25 sectors 
Confimng ourselves to 3-digited notation, the number of possible isolate num¬ 
bers was calculated to be of the order of 10^^ as against the estimated need of 
10^®. The origmally recognised seven sectors yielded only 49,787 isolate 
numbers. The greater capacity of Colon Notation had not been reahsed until 
10^® isolates claimed a place 

63 Analogy of Pushpaka Vimana 

This quahty of the CG notation led SRR to draw an analogy firom the epic 
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Ramayana. He described it as follows At the end of the war, Rama the hero 
started home along with his consort Sita and his brother Lakshmana Vibhi- 
shanaj the brother and successor of the deceased antihero Ravana—offered to 
fly tbfMTi to Ayodhya, Rama’s capital, in his air vehicle, Pushpaka Vimana 
Rama felt concerned about the transport of his ally Sugriva and his army 
He wanted to take them also to Ayodhya He was wondering how that httie 
air vehicle could accomodate all of them But on that very wish, the vehicle 
enlarged itself and provided the necessary number of additional seats As 
soon as it touched Kishkinda, the capital of Sugriva, on its way, Sita wished to 
take all the ladies of Kishkinda to Ayodhya On this very wish, the Pushpaka 
Vimana again enlarged itself and provided the necessary number of additional 
seats 


7 Value of Deptihi Glassificatiou 

71 Coextensive and Individualising Class Number 

Classification was originally designed only for arranging on shelves macro¬ 
documents or conventional books About the turn of the present century, the 
International Institute of Bibhography in Brussels wished to use it also for 
classifymg micro-documents or articles in periodicals SRR has been insisting 
that to make this possible, a scheme of classification should be capable of provid¬ 
ing class numbers, which would individualise and be coextensive with any 
micro-thought however narrow its extension and however deep its intension 
Depth classification is the term used by him to denote such a scheme of classi¬ 
fication While we were in the hbraiy of the Research Institute mentioned 
in section 4, he had to bring home to the minds of the documentalists and the 
research workers, the value of such a depth classification This he did with the 
narration of the following anecdote 

72 Documentation Service During World War II 

On the eve of a turmng pomt of World War II, the field librarian of South 
East Asia Command Head Qjiarters, based on the East Coast of Ceylon, was 
flown to India to collect data on the terrain communication, folkways of hfe 
etc of some of countries of South East Asia The first place she touched was 
Madras. She obta in ed from the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras 
a confidential note to the Umversity Librarian asking him to give all the 
necessary help. When the field Librarian arrived in the Umversity Library, 
at 10 a m, she was asked to work m the hbrarian’s room for security reasons 
Within the first hour of her arrival, the reference hbrarian wheeled into the 
hbrarian’s room, three trolley-loads of books with flags inserted in most of the 
relevent pages. By 4-30 p m, she had extracted the necessary information. 
Then she said, “I had been allowed one month to visit the different libraries 
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m India to collect the data. But I have got them all in. less than six hours. 
My wonder is how all the relevent materials were assembled within an hour.” 
She wanted to know the techmque followed When the techniques of facet 
analysis and chain procedure were explamed to her, she ssdd that their American 
techniques would not achieve that result. She said that she was gomg to 
spring a surprise on the Head Qjiarters by dehvenng that very night all the 
data reqmred 


8 Ciondlusion 

My colleagues m the hbraiy profession, who have been students of Di S R 
Rang^anathan all along, would have gadiered many more anecdotes and 
analogies than myself I am jealous of them m this respect I wish the> 
publish them. May God give our beloved Ranganathan many more happy 
returns of birthdays 
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The Master Educationist 

L S Shukla 


0 Master Mind 

Master minds do not appear in every generation. They come to shape 
history to create new ideas, new methods and new eras. I feel Dr Ranganathan 
is one of those rare souls. From zero we saw the Decimal Fraction Notation 
emerging out. From Decimal Fraction Notation we observed the Colon 
System; and today we get his new approach to classification finally filtered 
out in the form of ‘Postulational approach’ to book classification. Thus a 
new light has dawned and a new chapter begim in the history of libraiy classi¬ 
fication. Creation of new ideas is just a child’s play for him and any one who has 
worked with him sincerely and intimately for some time is convinced about it. 

01 Dynamic Outlook 

A man with a broad vision and an open mind, he never clings obstinately 
to any single idea or method. If something is unhelpful he will not rest until 
it is removed. The changes in the C C from its origin till today—all through 
the last 35 years—are examples of this. I have heard people commenting that 
a classification system which introduces changes in every edition is not fit for 
adoption. But these are people who had not realized by actual application 
the important features in these changes. 

First of them are changes necessitated by the new formations in the universe 
of knowledge brought within the purview of classification from time to time. 

Secondly the changes thus made to represent new formations are usually so 
made that they involve the least possible disturbance to existing class numbers. 

02 Scientific Approach 

The value behind this is not seen by such people. His approach to classifi¬ 
cation or to any other branch of librarianship is not that of a lay man but that 
of a scientist. By practical application as and when he finds some ri^dity, 
he plimges into its depth and tries to get a solution for it. The result is that 
while GG grows from strength to strength other classification schemes stiU 
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ponder in darkness The first grammarian of classification, the Late Berwick 
Sayers has said at one place* 

“If there was an s^e of Dewey surely there is an Age of Ranganathan.” 

1 Teachii^ Method 

It is no surprise therefore that such a master-mind also looks to the teachmg 
problems of his subject Brought up in ancient cultural traditions and at the 
same time having been educated in modern universiti^, he attempts to create 
symbiosis between the two. From the modem trends in thinking he takes 
up “Scienttfic Method” to develop any subject as well as teaching of Library 
Science But at the same time he does not want to copy what the British 
educational system had left to us as he is seeing it failing in every day education 
to-day He watches the bulk of the present generation getting bad to worse 
and so tries to pause for a moment, think, observe, experience and then proceed 
for the search of normative prmciples of ‘Educational mediod* 

2 Masterly Techniques 

A man of 40 with own convictions and behef when I stepped down on tlie 
soil of Bangalore on the fine morning of May 18, 1961, I had only one idea 
in my mind that I am going to pick up somethmg from the author of the Colon 
about him I thought he would be just hke some of the good university pro¬ 
fessors When I go to him, he receives me with a smile on the bps, affection 
in look, and open arms to help the seeker that had gone to him The company 
that I had for about 6 weeks gave me so much to think, so much to assimilate, 
and so much to work upon that sometimes I fcai I may not develop indigestion 
His company reminded me of another teacher m my life who also met me 
under similar conditions I was a zero in hlathematics at school but due to 
good fortune m my final year at the school, I had a good teacher. With the 
masterly technique of his teaching methods, he made me so famihai with the 
subject within 5 months—starting from addition, subtraction and multiph- 
cation etc to the toughest problems of Mathematics reaching to the matnc 
level—that I could afford to across the border of 70% in that examination 
Any way I firid that the methodology of the two was the same As it -will not 
be possible to give full details of my remimscense with him written within the 
boundaries of this article, I therefore state here in brief some of the techmques 
and underlying prmciples of education that I saw him adoptmg They have, 
with a background of about 40 years now become part and parcel of his life. 

21 Teacher-Taught Reia-teonship 


The first important feature m him, is his attempt to become famiHar and 
intimate with the student within the shortest possible time He will not proceed 
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with his actual teaching unless he had achieved this satisfactorily We have 
been talking so much about educational reforms that it is futile to stress the 
need of teacher-taught relationship here But I cannot help statmg that 
Dr Ranganathan is just a livmg example of the real teacher-taught relation¬ 
ship From the first day to the last you will nevei feel that you are with some 
one who is high and far beyond your reach Rather within the very first week 
of your contact he gradually and gradually tnes to help you in casting off your 
fears, reserves, complexes, and emotions completely so that you may be very 
frank, expressive and close to him Even if you commit some silly mistake, 
he will simply brush it aside in the beginmng and correct it on some other 
opportune moment. 


3 Art of Purposive Thinking 

Secondly he gives more for the first few days and then apphes a brake to it 
After this stage it is the taught that has to thmk, assimilate and place his doubts 
before him, if any This makes the taught think More and more purposive 
thinking is expected from the taught This not only helps the student, develop 
the art of purposive thinking but also gives the teacher an opportumty to know 
as to how much of the communicated material has been observed by the taught 
It also ehmmates unnecessary repetition of ideas and missing of hnks in the 
thought pursued Here also if we observe the practice followed m oui 
present day educational institution, we find the contrasts It is the teacher who 
IS active but not the taught The teacher goes to the class, dehvers a lecture 
or dictates some notes and gets away What has been delivered and to whom 
delivered does not seem to be their concern Teachers after teachers I have 
observed that they overlook the back bencher, the weak, the shy or the one 
suffermg from inferiority complex But here according to him good boys are 
boimd to follow or pick up what has been smd or is to be picked up It is the 
weak personality who is to be pushed up If the weakest is pushed up, all othei 
are also pu^ed up. The result is that whole in our modern educational insti¬ 
tutions the teachers go with their own speed dragging those who do not follow 
along with them. Dr Ranganathan wants to take every one with him He 
will wait, patiently look to the difficulties of the taught, explain him, ask him to 
repeat again and again until it becomes reflex action and then only proceed 
onward. At the same time he will also not let the other feel bored as he fills 
up this time with humorous anecdotes of his and others or with some mytho¬ 
logical story bearmg on the pomts being discussed 

His attempt to put an idea right into the head of a person may really appear 
to be very taxmg to so many teachers But this patience is very essential for a 
teacher if one wants his taughts develop, think and contribute to the hterature 
they pursue. It is thinkmg that has created scholars, great men, scientists, 
philosophers, and what not The whole universe of knowledge is the creation 
of human thinking. But how to think How to develop thinking ^ How 
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to go on -with pxirposive thinkmg on a given problem or idea in a given branch 
of human knowledge ? It is really this traimng that ought to be given at the 
college and umversity level It is this capacity that has to be developed m our 
students Once a student starts thinking on or about a subject, once he gets 
that training, once he picks up how to proceed with his thought and knows its 
furtherance through books by self-study the teacher’s job is over. His job is to 
show the way, to clear the mist and not spoon feeding which is over doing or 
dehvenng lectures unmindful of the fact as to how much and by whom it has 
been followed or not followed. 

Even in the midst of high flights at the philosophical planes of the subject, 
when the discussion is at its height, if a question of the lowei ordei is put, he is 
never irritated. He immediately comes down to the level of the enquirer, 
answers his querry, and smilingly again flies up to the original level Widi a 
backgrotuid of just a few hours and a httle suggestive reading here and there 
he took me to the depth of the subject without creating the least feeling of heavi¬ 
ness m the atmosphere Desigmng a schedule for depth classiflcation is the 
highest art of classificatiomsts It is the masterly hand of Dr Ranganathan 
that alone can take one even to the deeper levels of design and depth classifi¬ 
cation without the least feeling of monotony, vacuumness in a person wath no 
previous background 


4 Concept of Polarization 

Another beauty of his teaching method is the concept of polarity. In ordei 
to make the subject interestmg and easy to understand he always takes two 
different things together to explain a given issue If you want to know open- 
access system you must also have the background and concept of closed access 
If you want to study legislation of a coimtry you should also haye by your side 
the legislative acts of other countries on the same subject, if not more than at 
least one other similarly If you want to study the advantages of lecture system 
you should also know other system of education, tutorial, discussion etc In 
order to experience pleasure you must experience pain This concept he calls 
principles of polarization The apphcation of this principle is always seen m 
his books, wherever he proceeds with the study of given thought, idea, or sub¬ 
ject But m his attempt to do so, he is always analytical and never critical 
I found him often saymg rather complainmg that people in order to give 
weightage to C C often condemn D G which according to him is absurd and 
foolish According to him D G*s contribution is unique His decimal fraction 
notation is a gift to all future classifications. But it was designed to arrange 
books on the shelves It actually went a httle further and the iimverse of 
knowledge m the time of Dewey was within the grips of D G while Golon is 
much later and is an improvement upon the D C with a difterent design and 
base to meet the new atuations that foced it at the tune of its inception It’s 
latest contribution to the fiexibihties at the nofational plane is a challer^e to the 
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idea plane for the pxarposes of book classification Even the Colon of nineteen- 
thirties is far behind the Colon of nineteen-sixties A scheme has to grow 
keeping pace with the growth in the umverse of knowledge. 

41 Rational Approach 

Thus we observe that in all his teaching techmques he has a rational approach 
towards the subject of study He beheves that a subject has to be studied from 
various angles and aspects in order to make one thorough in it Polarity is the 
key to this approach. 


5 Principle of Dr Tarde 

The last but not the least, rathei the foremost of all is his application of the 
principle of Dr Tarde- 

“Education—Imitation =0” 

What I have felt is that he actually hves this expression Eating, walkmg, 
teaching, talking, discussing every step he wants to leave behmd one or the 
other example Here again I am reminded of one spiritual teacher. The 
whole life of that spiritual teacher according to M M Pt Narayan Shastri the 
late ex-Librarian of Saraswati Bhavan Library of Varanasi was “Practice pei- 
sonified” He was known as a Karma yogi and used to utter mimmum required 
expressions Every doubt could be just answered by simply looking to the 
every day routine and practices of this great spiritual teacher I have obsei ved 
great Sanskrit scholars of repute coming to him with volley of questions m mind 
and gomg away without asking but feehng perfectly satisfied A close contact 
with him for a couple of days would just settle down the doubts of the persons 
coimng to him 


6 Q,uaJity of a Teacher 

According to Dr Ranganathan a teacher has to so shape himself that by no 
action or expression within or outside the class room consciously oi uncons¬ 
ciously he does or says anything wrong the mutation of which would be haimful 
to student He has to hve with what he says or expresses For this he should 
be very cautious and free from emotions 

7 Dedicated Life 

Here also what are we to get firom Dr Ranganathan if we apply the Principle 
—“Education—^Imitation = 0”. 

We can mutate firom his life an attitude to hard work, love for the subject, 
eagerness to know ideas and contributions of others, deep and continuous 
thinking over the problems that appear from time to time, humour, patience 
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in listening to the difficulties of the students of the sul^ect, open-mindedness 
and over and above all ^'‘Ivnng with subject itself for all the 24 hours”. If our 
Grovemment is really keen to do something serious for the development of 
education today, it must look to the whole life of this M^ter-Educationist 
and benefit by his mature advice which is always free to those who really want 
it and are earnest about it. 



CHAPTER S5 


Study of Dr Ranganathan as an 
Author and a Teacher 

R L Mittal 


1 Works of Dr Ranganathan 

Dr S R Ranganathan who is a world famous figure as a writer is a specialist 
in Library Science. He rightly deserves the epithet “Father of Library Science 
in India” since he is an author par excellence. His writings are synthetico- 
analytical, inspiring and readable. It is a common feature amongst great 
writers that they create a problem for their readers by being erudite and by 
using a language difficult to decipher by an average person. But here we 
find quite a surprising situation since his books are not dreary and unreadable 
rather these are enjoyable just like fiction books writings are methodic and 
emanate from within and zire not artificial. On the whole one can say with 
certainty that he has not made use of a pair of scissors for writing these famous 
books numbering more than fifty. 


11 Style 

Another important featui'e of his writings is that these are embellished with 
life-like, real and befitting examples and anecdotes which play a very important 
role in making these technical books as interesting as light literature and his 
ftmdamental book Fwe laws of library science sheds a flood of light just like fire 
meters. The whole of the philosophy of librarianship has been presented 
through these Panch sheelas of Library Science which are on their own part 
so pr^nant with meanings that if one tries to unfold these one by one, volumes 
can be written for each one of these fundamental principles. His exposition 
and expression is so masterly that the reader is spell-bound and he dares not to 
leave the book unfinished. 


12 Depth 

His insight into the subject is so perfect and piercing that even if he puts a few 
lines, he properly classifies the matter in such a manner that a layman is forced 
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to pause and ponder over the analytical mind of this beloved son of our 
motherland 

2 Self Saicrificiiig; Sonl 

Dr Ranganathan is a selfless and zealous woxher in his Held which can be 
easily gauged through his chequered career which is nothing but the anecdotes 
of his sacrifices and hard labour He has donated his life’s earnings to the 
Madras Umversity Library m the cause of library Science for the establishment 
of a Chair in Library Science for facihtating further research in Library Science 

3 Infiaence 

He does not confine to himself alone this talent of wxitmg but he inspires 
others who either come into his contact or who happen to read his books. His 
approach and methods of writing is so methodic and appeahng that a reader 
gets infected and is turned into a writer in no time Those who come into his 
contact ate fortunate but those who have a chance of hving near him aie the 
luckiest There is no deaith of examples of those who know him and those who 
have been his associates can cite scores of such inspiring examples without an\ 
difficulty He is just hke a lamp post which gives hght to other lamps with its 
flame He is a meteor which leaves a trail of light foi others to wondei and pondei 
and to follow him blindly 


4 A Genius 

He IS a gemus with exalted intellectual powei He possesses a sense of digmtv 
of laboui He is not only intelhgent but to put a preimum upon it, he is one 
of the most mdustrious hbrary workers He, in fact, knows the value of time 
and does not waste even a single minute in unnecessary pursuits but lathei, 
on the other hand, he spends most of his time in hterary pui suits His books 
are received in the market •with much enthusiasm throughout the ivoild and 
become instrumental in furthermg research into the unseen bhnd alleys The 
co-authors M/s B I Palmer and A J WeUs, the writers of fame, have 
acknowledged their gratitude to Di Ranganathan by dedicating their book 
Fundamentals of hbrary classiftcation in the followmg words “to the second 
(Dr T? ang anafhan ) because ke has shozm. us a way forward^ They further acknow - 
ledge in the preface of the said book by admittmg that “this woik is largely 
founded on Dr Rar^anathan’s researches”. Dr Ranganathan’s contribution as a 
writer is lasting and unparalleled in the history if we just caie to go a bit deep 
into his philosophy of hbrary classification depicted m his novel and standard 
scheme J^own as “Colon Classification” which is fitted with so many enviable 
devices of making the class numbers synonymous with the subject matter which 
no g cb^Tw<* of classification can boast to do. These devices are being studied with 
much mterest m the hbrary world and are beu^ much used at present. 
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5 Humble in Greatness 

He does not possess the much denounced ego in him so far as his writings are 
concerned since he consults all experts in the special subjects before he tries to 
arrive at a cert ain conclusion This can be seen by his development of various 
schedules of classification as pubhshed in various hbrary periodicals reporting 
the outcome of various conferences. He encourages the young hbrarians to 
write something in order to be self-sujtficient to some extent so fiir as essential 
text books in library science axe concerned. 

51 Creative Work 

His books are self-styled witnesses of His originality and understanding His 
study of library science is not lop sided but he has filled up the gaps by writing 
books on all conceivable topics of hbrary science His fifty books and scores of 
articles are a source of strength to the Indian hbrary profession and to the 
world hbranans as a whole 

6 Intense Liove far Knowledge 

Dr Ranganathan’s works are based on his thorough study and rich expeiience 
which he gamed through foreign tours This is evident from the theme of his 
books m which he has clearly brought out the philosophy of hbrarianship i e the 
rendering of hbrary service with a motto—Love of knowledge and love of 
humamty—are the two wheels of a chariot without any of which the journey 
cannot be completed 


7 Unique Teadhing hlethodls 

The second facet of Dr Ranganathan’s personahty can be seen in his teaching 
capacity and methodologv Those lucky persons who have been his students 
(I can consider myself as one of them) know the enchantmg personahty cf 
Dr Ranganathan Again, a student realizes the importance of his teacher only 
when he himself is entrusted with the enviable and onerous job of teaching the 
students 

The first quahty of a teacher, which is very essential should be the knowledge 
of the source matei lal because unless he himself knows the availabihty of relevant 
material, neither he can know himself the topic fully nor can he gmde the 
students properly Rsmganathan is a hvmg example He goes deep into the 
sotirces and makes it public to the students well m advance He tries to dig 
deep into the material available in books, periodicals and other kindred 
materials 

The second quahty of a teacher is the abihty to scan the material with a 
searching eye m orda: to separate the wheat and the chaff He should be able 
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to know the truth and the untruth of a thing since the amonrit of chaff is found 
in larger quantity than that of wheat. Dr Ranganathan has the habit of scanning 
the heap of relevant material with no diffitnilty He grades the students to 
study the specific paragraphs and pages only of a book or a periodical because 
otherwise it is very difficult to get at the requisite material in a labyrinth of 
reading material 

The third quality of a teacher is the sincerity of purpose with which he should 
work for the students. He should do full justice to the job by having mastery over 
his subject Dr Ranganathan is imequalled m this respect. 

The teacher is expected to have clarity of thought otherwise he will be domg 
mjustice to hi m , to the students and to his subject of study Dr Ranganathan is 
so clear in his thought that the students who have once heard him m the class 
can never forget the topic and can express themselves verbatim Another 
essential quahty of a teacher is his scholarly bent of mmd. He should try to 
xmderstand the subject fully by gomg into the ‘What*, ‘Why’ and ‘How’ of the 
topic. Dr Ranganathan’s teaching is nothing but the scholarship personified 

The great quahty of a teacher is that he should try to be a student himself 
In other words, he should continue his search for the truth and he should try 
to learn something from his students Dr Ranganathan is always a student smce 
he knows that a man cannot be a master of any subject as it is qmte impossible 
for a man to grasp the unendmg and ever-increasing ramifications of a subject. 

The teacher when he is infested with the ‘ego’ does not remam a teacher because 
this characteristic is qmte foreign to the teaching profession. The teacher 
should be humble and should not dismiss cursorily the views of his students 
Dr Ranganathan is as humble and sympathetic as one should be 
He, on the other hand, encourages the students to cross-question him 

The teacher who hides anything from his students is a slur upon the profession 
Only weak and incompetent teachers try to hide the sources from which they 
prepare their lessons Dr Ranganathan, not to speak of hiding anything from his 
students, unravels the unknown sources and feels himself proud if his students 
can discuss the subject with him on equal footmg With this end in view, he 
announces in the class the topic to be discussed later along with the possible 
sources of study 

Lastly, the teacher should not try to force his views upon the students rather 
he should be able to take something out of the students by tactful and able 
methods There should not be any sort of spoon feedmg but the teaching 
should be objective as far as possible. 

In short. Dr IR.flngfl-na than can be ranked as one of the top ranking authors 
and teachers of India, nay that of the world 
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CHAPTER S6 


Dr Ranganathan as a Teacher of 
Library Science 

B Guha 

1 Introductioii 

Dr Ranganathan was giving a lecture, in the course of one of his lectxu-e- 
cxun-teaching tours, before the students and members of the faculty of libreiry 
science of a well-known tiniversity in the United States. After finishing the 
lecture he invited questions with a view to amplify further any idea(s) which 
might have sparked the imagination of the students. Immediately a girl 
student stood up and hurled, quite unexpectedly, “Why is teaching of library 
science here not made as interesting as Dr Ranganathan has made it?” The 
Dean of the Faculty humorously said “I shall have to answer that question 
and not Dr Ranganathan.” 

That was how an American student reacted to Dr Ranganathan’s way of 
teaching and, I am sure, she must have voiced the feelings of many of her 
colleagues. His way of approach to any topic in library science is so different 
from all conventional mode of teaching that it cannot escape notice. One is 
bound to sense that there is something new in his approach which makes him so 
interesting in the class room. At first one may think that he has a good flair in 
teaching. But as a regular student of Dr Ranganathan I can say, as his other 
students will also say, that imdoubtedly he has a flair in teaching, but it is some¬ 
thing more than the flair, some well thought out principles in teaching which 
make all the difference. 

2 Teaching in Classes of Bibliogpraphy 

I remember that at times his lectures were so thrilling that we could not help 
but discussing amongst ourselves the class room proceedings even after the class 
was over. I remember vividly about one such class when we were taught 
about various classes or types of bibliographies. Usually, students are con- 
fironted with such confusing terms like—systematic bibliography, enumerative 
bibliography, historical bibliography, descriptive bibliography, topical biblio¬ 
graphy, reference bibliography, critical bibliography etc. In usual teaching 
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practice a de&iitioD is provided for each, of these terms and students asked to 
remember them A student in his turn has no other alternative but to invoke 
the help of rote memory to retain them at least for some tune. In fact these 
terms are so loosely coined that there cannot be any logical or mutually exclusive 
definitions for them. But we were introduced to this topic in a novel way. 
We were asked to consider books as economic commodities Bibhographies 
then naturally meant catalogues of the commodities, known as books, prepared 
from the special pomt of view of the various parties actmg as the producers, the 
distributors and the consumers of the commodities Now, as for the parties 
involved in the econoimc chain, we could easily recognise such parties as the 
authors, pubhshers, booksellers and readers and fix their respective roles. But, 
surely the hbrarians also had a part to play in this economico-bibhographical 
activity. It was decided that their role could not be anything other than ^at of 
distributor. If that was so then what was the difference between a publisher 
and a hbrarian, as both of them were distributors They were undoubtedly tivo 
distinct agencies, but what was the subtle difference in their role of distiibution 
that gives this distinctiveness Here our teacher introduced us to another 
concept about books. Books were double entities, as they were records of 
thoughts embodied in tangible bodies Some people had to care and handle 
books as material commodities Their functions were the production and 
distribution of books as material commodities There were others who had to 
care and handle for them and find satisfaction in them mamly as embodied 
thoughts They were the producers, distributors and consumers of the thought- 
contents embodied in books With this analysis the difference in the role of 
booksellers and librarians became quite clear Booksellers were interested in 
the distribution of books as material commodities While the hbrarians’ 
function wei e to help in the distribution of the thought-contents m books In 
the same way, books being double entities, we could also recogmse parties like 
printers and binders as producers of books as matei lal commodities 

21 The Economic-Bibliographical Chain 

One student was now asked to put on the black board the findings of our 
analysis, so far, in a diagrammatic form. By further discussion and by dressing 
up a httle our findings, already obtained, we could produce the following dia¬ 
grammatic representation which had been termed as the ‘economico- 
bibhographical chain’^ 

In the above representation some agencies were dehberately put as junction 
links between the phases It was found out that each of them played a double 
role. As for example, the publisher played a double role. He was at once a 
producer and a distributor. 

This cooperative exercise in the isolation of all the possible agencies responable 
for the preparation of bibhographies and this basic probe into the field of study 
prepared us to go further into the field without any difficulty 
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Economic role 


Agencies 


Classes of hiblwgraphtes 


1 Consumer 

2 Distributors (Thought) 

3 Distributors (Material) 


ril Readers 
\12 Authors 

21 Reference librarians 

22 Library cataloguers 

23 Book-selection agencies 

31 Bibliophiles 

32 Booksellers 

33 Publishers 


Reading lists, 

Authors’ bibliographies. 
Subject bibliographies. 
Library Catalogues, 
Book-selection lists, 
Bibliophilic Bibhographies, 
Booksellers’ catalogues. 
Publishers’ catalogues. 


4 Producers (Material) 


5 Producers (Thought) 


’41 Governments 

(copy right authorities) 
42 Bmders 
,43 Prmters 

5 Authors 


Copyright hsts. 

Binders’ bibhographies. 
Printers’ bibhographies and 

Author bibliographies 


3 Co-aperatLve Tliinldfig in the Class 

In my effort to recapitulate one typical class room lecture, I think, I have 
made it evident that we—^the students, had the main part to play in reasoning 
out every detail and eveiy step in procedure The teacher acted as a gmde to 
help us proceed along right hnes This active part in the proceedings of the 
classes gave us both a sense of joy and pride We could also feel that our 
teacher was gmdmg us with some well thought-out principles We could 
vaguely sense these principles though we were conscious of their beneficial 
effects on us Years later, Dr Ranganathan had himself laid down some of 
those principles m writing^ Now it is possible for us to correlate the principles 
involved and their effects on us as students 


4 Teaching Technique 

It would be only in the fitness of things if a few principles or the methodology 
of teaching is also discussed here in support of the actual approach m teaching 
as revealed m the above example As hbrary science is mainly taught as a 
post-graduate subject and is intended to be taught to adolescents and adults, 
the teaching technique cannot merely consist of *teUing facts’ On the other 
hand, it should, largely consist of reasomng out every details So that rational 
memory is allowed to be developed in the students Even when facts are to be 
given, they should be given as inevitable conclusions of some reasons The 
technique sounds quite simple and obvious Yet, in practice, m the teachmg 
of social sciences this technique is yet to be applied Teaching, m most of the 
social sciences is still at the level of "'tellmg facts*. They are to be rescued from 
this rut. As library science is predommantly a social science, telhng of facts 
has been dormnating in its teachmg techmque 
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41 Formulation of Normcative PrinoipxjEs 

Now, the question arises as to what may be the cause which hinders the lift¬ 
ing methodologfy from the techmque of “telling frets’* to that of “reasoning and 
inference” in ihe social sciences, particularly m the fidd of library science. 
A study of this problem has revealed that the teaching of a subject by the method 
of “reasomng and inference” is possible only when certain normative prmciples 
or laws of science have been established in the subject These normative 
principles are got by a systematic and purposeful study of all the accumulated 
facts m a subject. The normative principles should contain latently in them¬ 
selves all the frets and techniques to be told In other words the normative 
principles should be able to explam all the phenomena m the field of study 
But to make these estabhshed normative prmciples disclose all their imphcations 
‘an efficient calculus’—a calculus of reasomng and inference is required The 
calculus used for reasonmg and inference in the social sciences are still m a 
developmg stage 

42 Five Laws in the Teaching of Library Science 

In the field of hbrary science a set of normative principles has already been 
formulated which can be used as the starting point and anvil on which the 
subject can be beaten to get it developed I refer to the Five Laws of Library 
Science A general accoxmt of these normative principles and their implications 
in some branches of hbrary science has been given in the Preface to hbrary science^. 
I can recapitulate many instances in our class room discussions when the help 
of these laws were invoked to resolve various difficulties I may mention here 
that the subject of lecture (mentioned in the ‘Introduction’) was an exposition 
of the development of hbraries in India as revealed by the action of the Five 
Laws 


5 Teaching of Physical Bibliography 

As a most successful area of apphcation of these laws, the field of physical 
bibhography may be mentioned I mention this field particularly, because 
possibly in the entire curriculum of hbrary science this branch is most loosely 
associated with the mam subject of study So much so, that in most cases 
paper-making, prmtmg, and binding—^which constitute physical bibhography— 
are still taught as mdependent crafts, with htde correlation to the hbrary 
profession. There is instances when students have cast their doubts about 
the suitabihty of includmg these topics in the cumculum of hbrary science, 
even after studymg the subject Obviously, they were taught in such a way 
that they had only to cram some definitions and descriptions- However httie 
knowledge was possible to imp art through this method soon became stagnant. 
This happens mainly because in the teaching method of jfrysical bibhography. 
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the subject is not effectively correlated to the mam subject of hbrary science 
Dr Ranganadian has been able not only to forge this correct correlation in the 
teaching of physical bibhography but he has completely reoriented the subject 
This correlation and reorientation have been effected by the application of the 
Five Laws of Library Science 

51 Application of the Five Laws 

I still remember with dehght the way each law and each word in a law was 
coaxed one by one m the class room to give out its secrets I may mention that 
this new approach weis m the formative stage We had no access to any read¬ 
ing material treating the subject with this new approach As a result each day’s 
lecture was as thnlhng as fresh adventures We felt completely at home with 
the subject because the subject was being reoriented from the libi arian’s point 
of view. I need not recapitulate any of the actual lectures as they have been 
brought out m the form of a book* Even a cursory glance into the pages of this 
book will reveal that all the branches of physical bibhography have manifested 
themselves as logical imphcations of the Five Laws or every new developments 
in any branches could be explamed by the Five Laws I have mentioned earher 
about the problem of stagnation of knowledge as a consequence of teaching by 
the older method To drive this point home I should give an example here 
In the older teaching method physical bibhography largely consisted of impart- 
mg a knowledge m paper-makmg, printing and binding This was because the 
physique of a conventional book consisted of paper on which the language was 
printed and these printed sheets were bound together in the form of a book 
This method has not yet been able to recognise the significance of the advent 
of books in micro forms (i e microfilm, microcard, microfiche etc) on the study 
of physical bibhography It is difficult for a student taught by this method, to 
correlate this phenomenon with his knowledge of physical bibliography But 
for a student taught by the new teaching method where the Five Laws have 
been taken as the startmg pomt in teaching, this becomes a comparatively 
easier task 


52 Advent of Booee in Microform 

In the new method of teaching the developments and the changes in the 
embodiment of books—^from book on stone through book on leaves and book 
on barks to printed book on paper—^are clearly depicted as the consequences of 
the persistent operation of the Fifth Law (Library is a growing organism) With 
this knowledge a student cannot foil to see that the latest embodiment of bodks, 
in microform, is also a change m the same direction. A change hastened by 
the insistance of the Fifth Law. If that is so, are librarians to extend their full 
support to a wider use of books m imeroform, if not, which are the fields where 
their use may be profitable and why ^ These are some of the usual points on 
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which a librarian has often to take decisions regarding books in microform. 
Again, these questions can be answered correctly if the help of the Five Laws 
are mvoked It can be easily realised that nothing can flout the Fifth Law 
more effectively as the reduction of all books and kmdred materials mto micro¬ 
form It will demand such a reduction. But the other Laws have also some- 
thmg to say in the matter The success of the prmted book on paper as the most 
acceptable form of book has been mainly due to the support of all the first four 
Laws But the change-over from this accepted form to the microform will, 
at least meet the opposition of the Second and the Third Laws This is because 
a book in microform is not diiectly readable There is the e-gigting hurdle of 
getting a magmfication or procuiing a reading apparatus So, in an ordinary 
hbrary, where efforts have to be made to make books acceptable to the ordinary 
man, no current book or kindred material should be reduced to micro forms 
So we have to find a compromise with the Fifth Law. By coaxing the Laws 
It can be found that there are purposes where books m microform can be used 
with the support of the Second, the Third, and also the Fourth Laws Books 
which are very rarely used but have to be preserved, rare books for which there 
are demand, books whose paper is perishing and similar other books can profit¬ 
ably be reduced to microform This will extend the life of the original books 
as readers will use mainly their microform In special hbraries books in micro¬ 
form can be more extensively used This is mainly because the interest of the 
readers here are so intense that they can easily overcome the hurdles of magni¬ 
fication or reading through an apparatus In effect it opens up the possibility 
of unrestricted extension of inter-library cooperation, as a micio-copy of any 
reading material can be easily transhipped to any part of the world without the 
risk and inconvenience—at times impossible—of transhipment of bulky volumes 
This also saves time as a miciocopy can be easily sent by air So here is a field 
where a special librarian should try to extend the use of microform more and 
more 

In the above paragraphs I have tried to show that though hbraiy science is 
predominantly a social science yet Dr Ranganathan has shown that its teaching 
method can be raised from the level of “telhng of facts” to the level of “reasomng 
and inference” if judicious use is made of the Five Laws as the normative 
principles 


6 Tlie Future 

In India about twelve imiversities are at present impartmg trainmg m hbrary 
science as a post-graduate subject In some of the umversities full-time teachers 
have also been appointed. The old system of making the umversity hbranan 
and the semor members of his staff to teach the subject has been discarded. 
For the first time, in India, we have a few men whose exclusive profession it is to 
teach hbrary science. So it can be legitimately hoped that some time and 
energy would be spent for the improvement m teaching method. The path 
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already shown by Dr Ranganathan may help them in finding an improved 
method and tecmuque of teaching hbrary science. 
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CHAPTER S7 


Dr Ranganathan as I understand him 

Santosh M Sohla 

1 Light in Darkness 

In the words of the Gita if I say that Dr Ranganathan is a man tn f^T^TT 
0^1 «rFTl%^nT*ft “when it is night for every one, the self-controlled one keeps 
awake,” it is without exaggeration. He awoke at such a time when our country 
was struggling for democratic rights and independence. He was fully aware 
of the pre-requisite of democracy, i e literacy and advancement in knowledge 
in every walk of life. At the same time, he was also aware of the need of well 
organised libraries and a well organised system of library service in the country. 
He started writing from 1930 onward in this subject when every one else was 
unaware of the future need of our democratic country. Again, feeling the 
nerve of the time after Independence, he wrote his Library development platiin 1950, 
which explains a well planned library system for India and its constituent States. 
Nobody can deny that a well organized library is a treasure-home of knowledge 
and library is the only institution which provides perpetual self-education. 
Now our National Government feels the necessity of having a planned 
library service throughout the country, for which Dr Ranganathan had already 
shown a path. He has also written ‘Library Development Plans’ for a number 
of individual States at their requests. 

2 Persoxud Contact 

I came in close contact with Dr Ranganathan about eight years back when 
luckily I became his student at the University of Delhi in 1954-55. He was 
to retire in the same year. As I had already been aspiring to become his student, 
I availed of the full opportunity, of course, within the capacity of my talents 
and streng^, in learning the subject from him; in observing his teaching method; 
and above all in studying in him the qualities of a truly great man. 

3 Teachixig Method 

His method of teaching is excelleat- He takes the subject of Library Scioace 
in a practical way. He does not simply ddiver a lecture in the das and go 
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away He encoiirages every brain m the class to exercise itself He introduces 
the topic and puts the problem before the class to think and answer there and 
then That is why everybody in the class had to be alert to think quickly 
and give one’s contribution in the discussion of that topic The contributions 
of all and reshapmg it m the end by himself, would produce an excellent and 
original answer to the question Then he will give the guidance for future 
reading for the topic For homework, he used to ask the time taken for wi iting 
the answer of a question and the reading material consulted 

4 Personal Pxperience 

Now, when I got a chance to teach the students of hbrary science myself, 
I made the experiments in both the ways, i e by lecture method and the 
practical method, as I name Dr Ranganathan’s teaching method It has 
been proved that the students become more energetic and enthusiastic while 
following the latter method A life is felt in the class The atmosphere of 
class becomes so homely that even the back-benchers come out of their shyness 
The same atmosphere I used to feel m the class of Dr Ranganathan Some¬ 
times he used to call the class at his residence. We used to sit in the lawn under 
the shade of trees and enjoy a ‘Gurukul’ or a ‘Shanti Niketan’ atmosphere 
The wilhng students were happily allowed to work m the extra hours with him 
to learn preparmg sometimes a bibhography or on some other project taken 
by him. 

5 A Karma Yogi 

Today it is an open secret that Dr Ranganathan and Library Science have 
become one He thinks in Library Science, he speaks m Library Science and 
he sleeps m the lap of Library Science He has written more than fifty books, 
touchmg every possible practical or theoretical problem, and a very large 
number of articles Similarly, he has dehvei ed a countless number of lectures 
on the subject He attains unending happiness as his body, imnd and soul 
have been concentrated at one goal He is not less than a Togt The Gita 
defines T sgi I ^ 

“to external objects unattached, who hajii his joy within die soul, whose soul 
IS fixed in Brahma Yogi He gains unending happiness ” If we observe 
his way of life, he spends the mimmum for his personal requirements and he 
IS unattached to the wordly show He spends every wakeful moment either in 
discusaing or in thi nk i n g or m writing about Library Science The source of 
his abiding strength, even at this age of 71 is the unending joy he gams within 
the soul fixed m the Toga of his subject 

6 A Great hfon 

He is truly a great man. A great scholar suggests three tests to judge a great 
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man Fiistly, his ideas, or his actions or both should have a powerful or bene¬ 
ficent effect in changmg the course of history. Secondly, he shouldn’t merely 
understand the world aroimd him better than his contemporaries but he should 
also have a foresight about the way his world is movmg. Thirdly, he should 
show himself faithful to his inspiration with courage and endurance. 

Who can challenge that Dr Ranganathan hasn’t changed the course of history 
of Library World m India as well as given new thoughts to the world around ^ 
He sensed the vein of the country about two decades ahead and started produc- 
mg literature in a subject which has gained its recogmtion only recently. He 
has been facing opposition too with great courage Still he has been faithful 
to his inspiration I think those who have spent even a few hours "with 
Dr Ranganathan know fully that he is a man whose honesty of purpose is 
extremely transparent 
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Effect of Colon Classification on the Teachings 
of Classification in American Library Schools 

Thelma Eaton 

1 Infiltratioii of CSolou Glassification 

The Colon Classificaiion of S R Ranganathan, which has completed its first 
quarter of a century, has taken its place with the major classification schemes 
now used for the grouping of books on shelves or entries for those books in 
catalogues. To measure the impact of this classification scheme on libraries 
and librarians in any scientific manner is clearly impossible because much of 
its influence is the result of a subtle infiltrating of the philosophy which governs 
it. Things on this nature cannot be measured by results assembled from a 
questionnaire study, nor from the presentation of a series of statistical tables. 
And, in some instances, the people who have been influenced by a study of the 
scheme are unable to tell just what they have gained from this scheme. 

2 Preference of Eadstiz^ Schemes 

In many parts of the world the development of classification schemes to be 
used in arranging the titles of books has been a kind of mental exercise carried 
on by scholarly individuals who have read extensively in the work of the earlier 
philosophers. As a result a variety of independent schemes, all useful in their 
particrdar settings, have been designed. In the United States the library 
training agencies have placed their emphasis to fit the needs of an individual 
library. It is tme that two of the largest libraries in the country, those of 
Harvard University and Yale University, do use schemes which have grown 
up with their book collections, but the greater number of libraries accept one 
of the established classification schemes, making adaptations to serve local 
needs. 

3 Reason, for Adoption of Decimal Glassification 

This somewhat regimented approach to classification is due, no doubt, to the 
force exerted by Melvil Dewey who saw as the ideal of books classification the 
use of a single scheme that would be used in all libraries in the United States. 
He felt that the Utopian state would be achieved when a patron who knew 
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where to find a book in the hbrary that he customarily used would be able 
to proceed to the same selection of shelving in a hbrary m some distant city 
and find the same book, all neatly marked with symbols identical with those 
used in all other hbraries When Mr Dewey established the first library 
school at Columbia College (later Columbia Umversity) in 1887, he taught his 
students to use his Decimal classvfication for arranging books and other materials 
The hbrary schools that were estabhshed m the years that followed adopted a 
good ideal of the pattern of the first school Since these early traimng agencies 
were concerned primarily with sending out librarians who could go directly mto 
hbrary situations and carry oh with the work of organizmg the collection there 
was considerable emphasis on techniques and even on clerical routines In the 
earhest training programs there was too httle time to master both the theory 
and existing schemes The emphasis, of necessity, was placed on the practical 
and the practice was usually given m Decimal classification Some schools 
did teach Cutter’s Expansive classification and students from those schools spread 
that classification throughout certam parts of the country It still survives 
m a hrmted number of hbraries Probably the Expansive classification would 
have been taught more widely and used more widely except for the fact that 
Mr Cutter died in 1903 and there was no assurance that his scheme would be 
kept up to date 

31 Theoretical Study of Other Schemes 

As the years passed the hbrary schools estabhshed longer programs which 
provided more time for the discussion of classification and more time for a study 
of newer developments in the field When the Brussels Institute enlarged 
the Dewey outhne discussion of this scheme became a regular part of course 
work Students were supposed to know why the scheme was developed and 
how it differed from its parent As the various schedules of the labraiy of 
Congress Classification were prepared they, too, became a subject of discussion. 
The mam classes of the Library of Congress scheme were considered and the 
orgamzation of the scheme was compared with that of the Decimal classification 
It wiU be noted that schemes other than the established schemes by Dewey and 
Cutter were talked about but no practice was given in their use In a coimtry 
where more than 90% of the hbraries, pubhc and academic, used the Decimal 
classification it seemed reasonable to prepare future hbrarians to use that scheme 
effectively The few people who foxmd themselves m hbraries which did not 
use these schemes would have to famiharize themselves with the scheme after 
they began work 


4 Colon Classification in U S A 

Since it appears that library schools in the past have dominated the approach 
to classification in the Umted States it seemed that it might be possible to earn 
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something of the impact of Colon class^tcatton on American libraries by asking 
the hbrary schools about their methods of presenting the scheme m their course 
Instead of a questionnaire, letters were sent to the teachers of catalogmg and 
classification m the accredited hbrary schools m the Umted States and Canada 
Teachers were asked if they had their classes study on Colon classvfwation and 
if they felt that their own approach to classification had changed as a result of 
their own study of the principles advanced by Ranganathan Obviously the 
answers to such questions cannot be placed m neat categories, but some generah- 
zations can be drawn from the information provided by the teachers, represent¬ 
ing twenty-seven of the thirty-one schools, who did reply 

5 Impact o£ Ranganathan’s Ideas 

A number of teachers indicated that they felt that the time available for the 
teachmg of classification was too hroited to undertake a study of any classifica¬ 
tions other than the two which were most likely to be used in the hbraries to 
which graduates would go i e the Decimal classyftcation and Library of Congress 
classtfuahon Consequently the amount of attention that could be given to 
any study of classification other than the practical seems to depend on the 
number of courses offered by a school, the number of courses required and the 
number of elective courses available Required courses in catalogmng and 
classification vary in number, but it must be remembered that the courses 
combine catalogmg and classification m a single integrated course, or include 
the whole area of techmeal services m one course It is true that a few schools 
offer advanced courses which are limited to classification but this is the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule Required courses, in catalogumg and classification 
combmed, range from a single course offered a prior to the graduate programs 
(Ilhnois) to the two graduate courses which are required in a number of schools 
However, some schools which reqmre two courses offer nothmg beyond the two 
required courses Ilhnois, on the other hand offers a total of five courses in 
catalogmng and classification, four graduate courses in addition to the one 
required imdergraduate course Emphasis on a broad approach to theory and 
practice in classification is most common in schools which offer a strong elective 
program m this field. Schools which offer a limited program are likely to spend 
httle or no time on anythmg other than the two schemes which are most com¬ 
monly used in American Libraries One teacher expressed this policy when 
she wrote, “We require only one semester of classification and cataloguing 
at the graduate level and offer only one elective course This does not provide 
much opportumty to present classification schemes other than those which the 
students will need m the hbrary m their work ’* Begfinmng courses may men¬ 
tion the Cohn classfwaUon as an existmg scheme but there is httle time for 
anything beyond that Any serious study of classification theory or classifica¬ 
tion schemes other than Dewey and Library of Congress will be delayed tmtil 
a second or third term. 
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6 Teaching o£ Colon Classification 

It IS always difficult to explain how courses are taught because each person 
who hears an explanation interprets the words in relation to the meaning he 
gives them but it would appear that the approach to Cohn, classifkahon is through 
lectures, readings and student report. Those teachers -who mentioned timp? 
stated that lectures of from two to four hours duration were devoted to Colon 
Classiftcahon In otha: courses where the teacher talks mfonnaUy, m a manner 
that cannot be called a lecture, it is impossible to state any time devoted to 
this scheme, or any other scheme Discussion is based on topics Colon 
Classifuatton or BthUographtc Classtficatton wiU be mentioned when they illustrate 
the topic tmder discussion Readmgs are taken from current journals auH 
from books by Ranganathan, Sayers, Phihp, etc Students* reports are some¬ 
times based on the scheme itself, sometimes on articles written about the scheme 
and sometimes on other works of Dr Ranganathan In almost every case the 
emphasis is on the theory of classification and on Ranganathan*s approach to 
classification theory Only two teachers stated that they attempted to classiiy 
books according to this scheme Two teachers stated that they had their 
students compare Dewey, Library of Congress, Clutter, Bliss and Colon In 
some schools which do not include the Colon Classifuation in the outline of work 
for any course there is a special course of the sermnar type, in which it is possible 
for a student to devote his special study to the Colon Classtficatton 

7 Acceptance of the Principle of G C 

The question as to the effect the knlwledge of Colon Classification has exerted 
on the teacher’s attitude towards classification is not an easy one to answer 
The subtle infiltrating of a behef or point of view which was mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper apphes to teachers as well as to students Any teacher 
who prepares a lecture to present to his class has increased his own knovv ledge 
and subjected himself to the forces of the scheme The graduate may feel 
that he knows little or nothing about the Colon Classification but it is possible 
that in classifying according to Dewey he may find himself analyzing his book 
according to principles which were explained m his hbrary school classroom in 
connection with Colon Many of the teachers stated that they felt that their 
own teachmg had not been effected in any way For some that is probably 
true Those teachers who emphasise the laboratory method with emphasis 
on the actual dassmg of books probably do concentrate on the two schemes 
most commonly used m America and give relatively httle attention to other 
approaches But most of the rephes indicated considerable knowledge of the 
scheme If the teachers have this considerable body of knowledge it is probable 
that the knowledge is bemg used m their teaching, whether or not they are 
consciously discussing Colon Classification The teacher who said “ every¬ 
thing I study in this area helps me and tends to change my approach somewhat’* 
was probably speaking for aU teachers. 
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8 Torch-Bearer in Glassification 

In conclusion then we may say that although no hbrary school is attemptmg 
to train people who are ready to leave the school to take over the work of classi¬ 
fying books by means of Colon Classvfication and apparently no hbrary school is 
ui^mg the adoption of this scheme m American libraries, most students will 
come briefly under the influence of Dr Ranganathan His contribution to the 
whole field of classification has been far reachmg and the students of today 
may get an inspiration fi:om his work that will guide them to further discoveries 
in classification Dr Ranganathan has been a force that cannot be ignored and 
firom the study of his works some revival in mterest in classification may be 
expected in the United States 
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Ranganathan—the Teacher 
ANECDOTE 
S B Vajpayee 

Dr Ranganathan was addressing the firet batch of the students of the 
Certificate Course in Library Science at The GSovemment Central Library, 
Gwalior in March, 1958. I was also one of them. He was conversing with 
the students very freely by putting questions and getting their answers. When 
my turn came, he put this question to me: 

“Whom will you approach for your difficulties in your school studies?” 

I hurriedly and hesitatingly gave out, “My father.” 

Dr Ranganathan smiled and remarked, “No, you shall not run to your 
father from yom school but shall go to the Library and the Librarian.” He 
further elaborated “For a Library is a service place and the Librarian, a teacher 
of teachers.” 

These words of the ‘Father of Library Science’ are always ringing in my ears 
and constantly remind me of the supreme duty of a Librarian. 
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CHAPTER T1 


A Problem in Communication 

Bernard I Palmer 

0 Gommunication of Creative Ideas 

There are two major considerations conditioning the degree to which an 
original and creative thinker can communicate his ideas. One derives from 
the relationship of his thought to the general level of thought of the workers 
in his field: how revolutionary is it, in fact ? The other arises from his posses¬ 
sion or non-possession of a language suitable for its transmission: a man may 
be bom out of his place as well as out of his time. The commtmication of the 
fundamentally new work of Dr Ranganathan in classification has, to some 
extent, suffered on both counts, partly because it is so much in advance of 
anything previously done that at first sight it appeared to have no connections 
with earlier work, and partly because he has had perforce to communicate in 
a language which is not his own. 

01 Resentment to New Ideas 

The difficulties of conununication arising from the nature of the subject as 
seen by Dr Ranganathan are partly due to a change in the materials exploited 
by librarians over the past half-century and the need for more exact tools to 
cope with them. There is probably a natural resistance on the part of most 
librarians (certainly those who reached maturity in the nineteen thirties) to 
mathematical modes of thought, and classification as expounded by 
Ranganathan uses these modes. The attractions of pure literature have always 
been a big factor in the recruitment of librarians, and it was the literary man 
rather than the scientist who entered the profession in the past. But social 
evolution is no respecter of persons, and the increasing emphasis on science 
and technology in published literature is reflected in the materials collected 
by libraries, and new techniques must arise to deal with the output of new 
kinds of literature. Dr Ranganathan has never tired of drawing our attention 
to this; but the older we get, the more we hope to be able to manage somehow 
with the tools we know, and not to have to learn the use of new ones. This 
resentment of change is the cause of many rearguard actions by those who will 
not learn. 
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I Effidency of Colon Techniques 

Vo my generation of librarians, raised on the ennmerative type of classification 
(though indoctrinated by Sayers with the ideas of logical analysis, which 
somehow found so httle reflection m D G) Ranganathan’s ideas of Facet Analysis^ 
Synthesis and Seminal Mnemonics came as a shock. It appeared to us that we must 
unlearn all our painfully acquired knowledge of classification A superficial 
study of Colon Classification and what might be called the Colon technique, 
made us realise that the useful “imity” which the widespread adoption of D C 
provided had to be forsaken if we were to meet the needs of the times and specify 
more closely the subjects coming to our notice That this “umty’’ overlooked, 
the more speciahscd libraries, whose needs D G could never meet, was itself 
overlooked Indeed, Colon Classification as the prototype of the fully analytico- 
synthetic scheme seemed to offer us little more than a selection of symbols 
and a book of rules for using them (the Meccano idea which its author so 
often cites), and to us was left the job of number building for each subject What 
we could not guess until we tried out the scheme was that individual users 
would arrive at the same number for the same subject, if they obeyed the rules 
This IS certainly not necessarily true of D C once we get away from simpler 
subjects The great gain firom colon technique, which is only realised from an 
adequate study of it, is that the “unity” which is induced by it occurs at a 
deeper and more satisfymg level. On the surface, it produces a diversity that 
matches the diversity of libraries serving different ends 

II Analytigo-Synthetic Approach 

The use of classification not only as a method of arranging library materials 
or records of them, but also as an instrument for reader service becomes a 
greater possibihty with the analytico-synthetic approach of the Colon 
techmque^ However, the techmque is even more fundamentally valuable 
and satisfymg than that It offers an instrument for apprehending knowledge 
Itself, without reference to books or catalogues, readers or libraries It gives 
one a sense of control of knowledge (even of knowledge one has not previously 
encountered) because it offers, as it were, intellectual handles by which to 
grasp It No attempt will be made here to discuss [P] [M] [E] [S] [T], as it 
has been more fully considered elsewhere®, but it is just this formula which 
provides the power of control I have no hesitation in saymg that it is the 
co mmo n experience of those who have assimilated this basic idea of the funda¬ 
mental categories expounded by Ranganathan that their whole xmderstandmg 
of the world of knowledge has thereby been enhanced They find themselves 
able to communicate more effectively with subject specialists, whether of the 
sciences or the arts, and are never at a total loss when confi:onted with a piece 
of “new” information in a field of endeavour hitherto imknown to them. Dr 
Ranganathan’s categories appear to be related to the very stuff of human 
thought and activity. 
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2 Ranganathan at Work in Britaut 

It seems a far cry from Ranganathan’s theorising, which requires in its 
higher levels a meta-language to ensure precision and clarity, to the ordinary 
day to day work of the librarian. Some of his research papers, and (even 
more) his informal impromptu “seminars” whenever and wherever a few 
colleagues show interest in an advanced problem, seem very remote. The 
uncomprehending listener to one of the latter imght wonder whether 
Ranganathan*s feet ever touch the ground But all this theory is based on 
empirical observation and is tested at every point against the realities of infor¬ 
mation storage and retrieval: all this abstraction issues ultimately in very 
concrete form For what could be more concrete than the British national 
bibliography as its issues, cumulations and annual volumes thump on to the 
librarian's desk, or are eagerly scanned by readers the world over ^ Yet the 
prompt appearance and unconfhctmg classification of Bl^ (based though it 
IS on D G) IS owed to Colon techmque®. An even more direct offspring is the 
classification scheme devised by E Coates for the British catalogue of rratsic^ 
This IS completely analytico-synthetic, and might almost have been the work of 
Ranganathan himself Dr Ranganathan has evidently successfully communi¬ 
cated his ideas (however advanced they seemed up to ten years ago) to one group 
of practical workers in Britain One cannot therefore point to the difficulty 
of the ideas themselves as being an insuperable barrier to their wider and more 
rapid dissemination 


3 Master-Coxtunumcator of Ideas 

Gan the barrier be partly one of language ^ Dr Ranganathan writes and 
speaks English fluently and idiomatically, but the idiom is not always that 
current in the rest of the English-speaking world He is not alone in this 
the eighteenth century has left its mark on the English taught in India even 
today, and many turns of phrase lost to us are still, to be heard in India Addi¬ 
tionally, his deep reading in the classics of his own land has infused his writing 
with the philosophy and literature of ancient India, and so his language and 
exposition often reflect the thoughts and modes of expression of a culture un¬ 
known to the generality of Western readers Yet, put Ranganathan in front of 
a European audience and he will explain the most difficult concepts in a way 
which strikes home to the simplest listener He will lard his discourse with 
examples, and the questions and answers will flow on imtil the chairman of the 
meeting has to call a halt. 

How IS It, then, that Ranganathan can write in his Elements of accusations of 
difficulty in self-expression ? He is himself bewildered by his failure adequately 
to commumcate when writmg about the very subject nearest his heart®. I 
propose to attempt an answer to this question because of my experience in help¬ 
ing to prepare two of his books for pubhcation m England, and m explaimng 
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to colleagues, young and old, the purport of his books on classification. It 
will involve some autobiography, but perhaps the reader will bear with me over 
this. 


4 First Contact with. Rang^anathan 

My first personal contact with Ranganathan was whilst I was serving with 
the Royal Air Force in Madras during the Second World War, I called on 
hi-m for the first time when he was working on the galleys of his School and college 
Itbranes and he asked me to correct some of the proofs for him In doing so 
I found myself re-arrangmg the order of words to suit my E n glis h ear, although 
grammatically and syntactically I could find no fault with what was prmted 
on the paper before me. After the first few galleys I reahsed that I ought to 
confine myself to the task set to me, i e to correct hteral errors made by the 
compositor, and not to introduce a host of author’s (or, more exactly, editor’s) 
corrections. I was very perplexed about this, because in conversations and 
lectures Ranganathan’s style did not strike me as bemg un-Enghsh As a 
consequence, I began consciously to compare my own speaking and writing 
styles, and so discovered for myself what every teacher of Enghsh must learn 
that word sequence m written Enghsh is of prime significance, but that in spoken 
Enghsh It IS less so because one has at one’s disposal a whole armoury of tricks 
(inflections, pauses, gestures) with which to emphasise a particular word, 
regardless of where it falls in a sentence 

5 Ranganathan Studied in Britain 

On my return to Britain in 1945 and subsequently to professional life in 
1946, I began to write and lecture, and to harangue my colleagues about the 
work bemg done in India by Ranganathan* ' To my dismay, I discovered that 
my colleagues who were induced to open his books found them difficult to read 
and his ideas were, on that account, bemg dismissed as unworthy of serious 
attention- This attitude persists today m some quarters’ Wells, who by 
now had made the necessary intellectual effort to come to terms with 
Ranganathan’s work on classification, used to complain at the failure of others 
to do anything about this work, and urged me to write an explanation of Colon 
Glassification and of the theory behind it 

51 Ideas Communicated aicd Practised 

Various attempts were made at this®, and then in 1949, WeUs and I wrote 
our Fimdamentals*. This httle work was kindly received and began at least 
to lay the foimdations of future understanding when it became a textbook in 
a number of hbrary schools For Wells, although this lay in the future and 
was quite imknown to him at the time, this book was the thinlnng aloud in 
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preparation for his editorship of the British Motional Bthltography. His newly 
recruited staff (November 1949) were inducted into the theory of Faceted 
Classification and Chain Indexmg by the manuscript of this book. 

52 Prolegomena Published by the Library Association 

In 1955, Dr Ranganathan ofiered the revised edition of his Prolegomena to 
the Library Association as publishers and it was accepted, with D J Foskett 
actmg as editor. In the upshot, a rearguard action fought by reactionaries 
of various kmds caused the whole manuscript to be broken up between a group 
of its author’s friends in Fngland, so that they could retype it for the prmter 
Each of these voluntary “typists” would, if pressed, admit to some revisions of 
style here and there similar to those that I could not resist nnalfing in hdadras 
a dozen years earher Perhaps we did something to clarify the meaning for 
our fellow countrymen The book was certainly well received, and this in some 
surprising quarters 


53 Elements Published by AAL 

Dr Ranganathan next offered the publication of the second edition of his 
Elements to the Association of Assistant Librarians (U K) in 1957, and named 
me as the person to do any editing that was wanted The rearguard action 
was fought all over again with some rather elderly assistants, and I was pressed 
to do certain things, one of which was to take the earlier chapters out of their 
lecture form, and to put them into a normal expository style I undertook 
this work and for the first time had no qualms about re-writing one of my 
respected teacher’s books, for he had asked me to do it This complete re¬ 
arranging (I hardly like to call it re-writing, for I used almost the same words 
and sentences) was a most interesting experience My aim was to try to suit 
the ear of the English speaking world, while yet preserving what was essentially 
Ranganathan’s mode of expression 

6 Writing vs Communication 

Having read a little of the manuscript of E Coates forthcoming book on 
subject cataloguing^®, Ranganathan remarked, “Coates, you are trying to ride 
two boats at once It is not possible to introduce a new subject to readers, 
and also to set it out in a formal and logical wray in the same bookie ” He then 
went on to point out that it is the job of the teacher to introduce the student 
to the highlights of a subject, and then to refer him to a textbook where he can 
find It set out systematically in such a way as to show the homogeneity of the 
subject- This incident throws a great hght on Ranganathan’s own difficulty 
in communicatmg through writing. He obviously writes his books on classi¬ 
fication in the formal, logical style of presentation which, no matter how 
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lightened by occasional flashes of hiunoxir, is nevertheless almost as and as a 
legal code, and no one without a compelling interest in the law reads law¬ 
books The only exception to this in the case of his works on classification is 
his Elements This was, it so happens, taken down verbatim unknown to the 
author whilst he was delivering lectures at Bombay in 1944 The lectures 
were prmted as a book and presented to him on the final day of the course 
The physical presentation of the first edition shows signs of hurry. His later 
wntmgs on classification tend to be more and more in the precise language of 
the scientist or legalist 

7 West to Interpret Ranganathan 

It would seem, therefore, that the greatest compliment we in the West can 
pay Dr Ranganathan is to accept the task of editing his books as they fall out 
of print, so that they come in a style of language more acceptable to Western 
readers. Secondly, we can continue to write simple introductions which will 
suflficiently enthuse our colleagues to make them tackle the serious reading that 
his works demand 


8 Solution to the Problem 


To finish, there is a story that must be told A certain English Librarian 
servmg overseas was forcibly retired to bed by a surgical operation Feeling 
quite well, if somewhat sore, he read “Palmer and Wells” to catch up with his 
reading on classification This led him on to Ranganathan’s works, which he 
read with the continuous attention that only a bedridden^ librarian can find 
time to give His imagination was sufficiently caught to lead him when con¬ 
valescent, to apply the Colon Classification to a small general library of some 
20,000 volumes in a nearby institution. The result of his experience has been 
to convince him that he must now envisage re-classifying his own large library 
on this so simple and accommodating system One answer to Dr Ranganathan’s 
problem of communication seems therefore to be an outbreak of temporary, 
disabling but not serious, illnesses among librarians, to give them time to read 
seriously and think deeply about their profession 
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Dr Ranganathan: A Brief Appraisal 

Girja Kumar 

0 Study of Ranganathan 

I HAVE the privilege of knowing Dr Ranganathan for the past twelve years. 
There have been several occasions during the period to have seen him from a 
close range. While he has been held in the highest regard always, the admira> 
tion for him was admixed with awe during the first contacts. But it was quickly 
found out that the apparent hard crust has a soft core, which can be penetrated 
with some effort. 


01 Library Research Circle 

The first few meetings of the Library Research Circle which used to be held 
at his Delhi residence on Sundays are still remembered. The holding of the 
meetings was usually delayed because of the sonorous recitation of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana by Dr Ranganathan which preceded the business meeting. An 
irritant to several of us, was the holding of the sessions on Sunday afternoons. 
The constant prodding of “Rao Sahib”, as he is affectionately known, at these 
sessions which were at times a monologue is still remembered with pleasure. 
Many new ideas were imbibed which have left their permanent mark on most 
of us. 


1 Creative Period 

We are too near to him to make a proper appraisal of the man and his work. 
Moreover, even though he has retired as a professional librarian, yet his work 
has not ended. As a matter of fact, he is now amidst the most creative period 
of his activity. He is constantly experimenting with new ideas, accepting 
^me today and rejecting the same tomorrow. 

11 Adoption of New Ideas 

Some of us find this too irritating. The administrator in us revolts against 
the very idea of change at short intervals. As Sayers has aptly put it: “Libra- 
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rianship is still in the shadow of traditional practice, and still suffers the conse¬ 
quences of its backward technology”. Still, we take comfort in the assertions 
of several distinguished library authorities that the task of reorganizing the 
hbrary collections is a hopeless one and beyond the realm of human possibility. 

12 New Libraries 

But there are too many skeletons m our cupboard As the saying goes, we 
have got to face the focts of life Happily, we, in India and other underdeve¬ 
loped countries, have a slight advantage over the others iq the same way as the 
technological revolution is easier to carry out m coimtries with very little 
industrial development There is some advantage m startmg with a dean slate 
With the libraries still to develop on proper hnes it should be less difficult, 
other things remaining the same, to implement the new ideas 

2 Contributioii to Indian Library bfovement 

While people discuss, debate and argue about Ranganathan’s ideas and 
techniques, they are apt to overlook his great contribution to the growth of 
hbrary movement in India The public and research libraries as well as the 
library schools in India are the best tribute to his pubhc career He has been 
an uncompromising advocate of the open-access system The structure of many 
recent library buildings owes a great deal to his ideas Library legislation in 
several Southern states has been the result of his unceasing efforts The Indian 
Library Association of late and the University Grants Commission in the recent 
years has made much use of his advice and guidance He has done much 
pioneering work in the field of hbrary education The listing above is merely 
illustrative to indicate his vast contributions to the library movement in India 

3 Ranganathan Pbenomenon 

How do we explain the Ranganathan phenomenon ^ It is, however, not 
foi me to speculate about the reasons for the same But there is no doubt that 
the best of the Tarml Brahmin is in him The mathematical exactitude and 
abstruseness on the one side and the traditional culture of the Puranas on the 
otlier are exemphfied m his writings The best example of the first kind is 
his Prolegomena to library classification. The delightful Five laws of library science 
which many consider as perhaps the best piece of prose by him is to be placed 
m the second category The economy and the long-windedness m expression 
which are the characteristics of the two opposite styles combmed in one man may 
not be to the liking of many, but my preference is on the whole for the extremes 
The bastard style which has neither the scientific exactitude nor a natural flow 
will not get my vote. 
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4 Works of Ranganathan 

The range of Ranganathan’s thinking is so vast that he has covered nearly 
the whole field of library science. The score of works by him already exceeds 
fifiy The Annals of library science and its predecessor the Abgda are almost 
his single-handed creation 

41' Classification 

ClassificaUon is his favourite child. The Facet-analysis is probably his most 
I fijgting contribution to library science His practical application of the theoret¬ 
ical principle of library classification has been biased in favour of the physical 
and biological sciences This is but natural because of his earlier trammg as a 
student of mathematics and on account of the greater research acuvity in these 
fields. He has already shown the way to the profession for future work in the 
social science 

42 Others 

While emphasing his contribution'to the field of library classification, we 
should not under-rate his contribution to the other areas The soundness of 
the classified catalogue and the Cham Procedure has been recognised in the 
hbrary circles The British national bibliography has successfully experimented 
with the classified catalogue (including the chain procedure) and has found it 
enunently suitable for its purpose His book Library administration is a perfect 
guide for library bureaucrats prepared to give sympathetic ear to Dr 
Rangeinathan’s meticulous instructions. 

5 Scientific Approach 

It would be less than just to Ranganathan himself to insist on the acceptance 
of all ideas and techniques as gospel truth The zealots do no less wrong to 
Ranganathan and his work. A great deal of his work is of an experimental 
nature The same which he rightly defends today, he in all likelihood might 
reject tomorrow. The constant setirch for the nearest approximation to truth 
is the most distinguishing feature of the scientific method Ranganathan is 
a scientist par excellence. 

It IS not exactly correct to say that he rejects many of his old ideas. What 
actually happens can be appropriately described in the Marxist jargon i e the 
change of quantity into quality The qualitative transformation while reject¬ 
ing the old ideas, at the same time grows out of it. 

51 Unscientifig Approach 

Several people reject his ideas out of hand. A minority holds the view that 
there is not much new m them and that their authorship may be traced to 
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scholars preceding him m the hbrary field While the criticism may be vahd 
on points, it is unjust as an over-all approach. The labour on several times 
has been wasted, because the criticism is mostly based on the lack of knowledge 
of Ranganathan’s basic ideas 

52 Scientific Method 

When we come to evaluate Ranganathan’s work properly, he will not stand 
or fall by his particular theory or techmque Some of it may become obsolete 
in the natural course of time, others will survive for a long time to come This 
will be immaterial m the final analysis. The most important smgle fact about 
him IS that he is a pioneer of the highest order He has toppled too many 
fiilse gods of long standing to the discomfort of many. The application of 
the scientific method to library science owes a great deal to his efforts over a 
period of more than thirty years 

6 Study of Ranganathan 

What Ranganathan badly needs is his Boswell, or, perhaps, something more 
than a mere Boswell A critical evaluation of his ideas and techniques in 
their historical perspective is long overdue We also need several volumes to 
explain his contribution in note-so obtuse language Some useful work in this 
connection has been done in England There is not much comparable to it 
being produced in India Ranganathan is also a fit subject for a doctoral 
dissertation 


61 Work in Future 

It IS necessary to continue his work in the future Theie are some hopeful 
signs on the horizon, but larger than the size of a man’s palm The question 
does not concern a few dedicated individuals It should be viewed in this 
country in a broader prospective The proper course is to institutionalize 
the work at the level of the national library, library associations and the hbrary 
schools There should be some way of creating the pioper atmosphere in the 
library circles, which unfortunately does not obtain today, to carry forward 
his work 


7 India ’s Responsibility 

It would be interesting to speculate about the future of his enormous contri¬ 
bution to hbrary science. The coimtries with the best organized library system, 
would be the least inchned to experiment with his techmques. Some very 
useful work, especially elucidation of his ideas and the apphcation of his techni¬ 
que at a very specialized level, will be done m Great Britam. The maximum 
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application may be done m India, but it will take some time, before we do any 
origmal work based on his ideas The Soviets are the tardiest in accepting 
any of his techniques, but I think when they come to accept some of them, 
they will go the whole hog after them Whatever way the things shape up, 
Ranganathan’s name is certam to become a part of the librarian’s folklore 



CHAPTER T3 


Dr S R Ranganathan 

B I Trivedi 

0 Distingoislied Librarians 

“Each country in turn seems to produce a distinctive Librarian who is the 
proto-type of his profession. Edward Edwards and James Duff Brown in 
Great Britain, Dewey in America, Greasel in Germany, de Lisle in France, 
Paul Outlet in Belgium, are escamples which come to mind without any thought 
of slighting their compatriat Librarians. India would probably choose Shiyali 
Ramamrita Ranganathan bom in 1892”^, observes Berwick Sayers; and it is true. 

1 Works of Ranganathan 

Dr Ranganathan is to an Indian what Dr Melvil Dewey was to the United 
States of America and James Duff Brown was to the United Kingdom. Few 
people would care to deny, whether within India or without, that Dr Ranga- 
nathan’s works have revolutionised world thought on classification. Whether 
from the standpoint of daring originality and novelty of thought or prolific 
scholarship, his record is hard to beat. Even making every allowance for the 
common idea that no man is a prophet in his own land. Dr Ranganathan was 
mainly responsible for bringing the Indian Library Association into -existence. 
He is a unifying force from where different library organizations and associations 
derive their inspiration. Dr Ranganathan will be long remembered not only 
for his works but also for his efforts towards creating a band of devoted workers, 
both inspired and burning with enthtisiasm for the cause so dear to him. 

2 Mental Revolution 

It may not be out of place to trace the mental growth of Dr Ranganathan. 
His birth almost synchronized with the birth of the Indian National Congress. 
Like most educated Indians , he chafed- under a sense of firustraticoi inevitable 
imder foreign domination, however benign it may have been. This all 
the more inevitable because the system of education in vogue in India eniphasi- 
zed the superiority of Western Culture. Western politics made everything 
Inriiari look squalid and paltry. In the political climate of the country, the 
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tallest of Indians felt dwarfed and the sense of hunuliation stunted their in¬ 
tellectual growth. But the countries in the West can hardly appreciate the 
mental revolution that India underwent when Rabindranath Tagore was 
awarded a Nobel Prize for hterature It gave a new pride to Indians, a new 
sense of hfe and a new hope for the future Dr Ranganathan too was affected by 
tbig He decries the tendency to imitate outmoded foreign standards or to 
perpetuate the hesitant methods of the decadent past. 

‘‘Fatalistic determimsm and mdifference derived from the absorbtion of a 
wrong presentation of her values of hfe durmg the last century by Western 
Scholars and a pseudo-cheerful and foolhardly acceptance of anythmg that 
comes alon^ on board the ship, bom out of pohtical protection and subjugation 
should be avoided - The mood to turn to serious books davfred m the people 
Catch-penny books, morally subversive hterature, and self stultifymg thought 
must be avoided so much as to disappear altogether. The generation of India’s 
adult brought up by the imperahst will raise a frilse alarm and call this a danger 
to freedom of the press and the advent of censorship. They may call it imprac¬ 
ticable, ideahstic and uneconomic 

3 Classical Works 

He set out with a missionary zeal to reorient the role of libraries in terms of 
Indian requirements and the first frmt of his efforts was the pubhcation of The 
Fwe laws of library science The book is of importance in as much as it constitutes 
his philosophy of public hbrananship and it dives deep into the functions of a 
hbrary as a social institution and their imphcations Gradually, his study 
of Orgamzation of knowledge resulted m his Prolegomena to Library Classification 
This appeared m 1937 and it stands out by itself But his great contributions 
that have revolutionised world thought on classification and extended his 
reputation beyond the borders of India are Library classification Fundamentals 
and procedure and Colon classification 

Accordmg to hi m , “Phenomenal world m fact each phenomenon is multi¬ 
dimensional. To comprehend it ideally, the mmd must be capable of takmg 
m many dimensions simultaneously Most of our primary senses have evolved 
to the stage of takmg in only three dimensions. The intellect however is able 
to comprehend many dimensions. Of late mathematical discipline has so 
sharpened intellect that it has just become able to reach up to the concept of 
infinite dimensioiu as a limit of fimte ones.”* 

“As Librarians our interest is concerned with a very important correlate of 
this phenomena Multi-dimensional concepts have to be translated mto multi- 
foceted class numbers The function of the multi-feceted class numbers is to 
reduce arrangements to a single dimension, because books have to be arranged 
spatially in a Ime. Books have m the first instance, to work on the primary 
sense of sight. Though our sight is capable of takmg m three dimensions, we 
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have not yet found out the technique for arranging' books conveniently on a 
three-dixnensional basis . ■vve cannot get away from the fact that, at present 
state of our evolution, arrangement of books has to be only linear. It is this 
factor which constricts the development of the artificial language of ordmal 
niimbers, called a s<Jieme of Classification. The Phase-analysis, the frcet- 
anal' 3 ^is and the formation of foci in the facets by successive denudation are all 
means used to adapt what is many dimensions, for display m a smgle dimension 
for p'urposes of arrangement on shelves 

4 Colon. Glassifica'tion 

The Colon schemes of classification has been forged with the avowed object 
of realising co-extensiveness between the “thought’* of the book and its Class 
Number It individualises subjects of stay degree of mtension and arranges 
subjects in a filiatory order and fricihtates the possibilities of translatmg even the 
multi-focal books to the utmost mtension Facet and Zone analysis, multi¬ 
point hospitahty and octavisation of digits and provision for optional facets are 
the unique contributions of Dr Rang^anathan to the philosophy of classification 

5 Chain Procedure 

Formidable indeed is the range of his aptitude Another valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the philosophy of library science is his Cham Procedure Method explained 
in the "Theory of library catalogue and The Classified catalogue code Both, dictionary 
catalogue and classified catalogue propose to achieve the same ends and both 
use the same logic, the dictionary catalogue substitutmg a system of references 
to make up for the logical structure of the classified catalogue The latter 
derives its advantage not simply from its structure but from the choice of the 
classification system If a co-extensiveness between the “thought” of a book 
and its class number is realised, a study of successive links of the chain of the 
elements in the class number provides not merely an understandmg of the class 
number but also a key to the subject references which might be used m a dic¬ 
tionary catalogue Glassification with the help of its class number featured as 
chain IS thus able to keep a catalogue to build up its subject index entries, thereby 
displaymg many of these relation between subject which are not displayed by the 
classified order. This Imkmg of two techmques namely classification and 
cataloguing is termed symbiosis by Dr Ranganathan and the method of derivmg 
subject mdex entries he calls the cham procedure method. 

6 Boundless Bnergy 

Arnold Benett once pomted out that we all have the same amount of time— 
twenty four hours a day. But-it is not time that counts, but energy. And 
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tTiis rna-n apparently lias boundlesSj lUiHutable enei^, tlie range of his abilities 
pervades all fields. On India attaining frcedonij the architect and builder 
within Tnm soon realised that. ‘‘India’s independence implies fireedom to de¬ 
velop her hbrary system on a nation-wide basis and obhgation to develop her 
library personality so as to became a peer of other nations in the international 
library sphere 

About library manpower he says. “The top group may have to be 900 strong 
They must be the best of men which India .can find. They must be men 
of highly integrated personahty, capable of creative thought, leadership, and 
darmg vision and above all endowed with single-minded devotion to their 
calhng, apphcation and mdustry 

He does not forget the status and the welfare of the profession- “But India’s 
governments—whether at the Union Centre or m the State—^have yet to realise 
that the men in their departmental hbraries should be taken as equal partners 
by the heads of the departments. India should cease to regard them as clerks, 
even to enable, the officers expect and accept all the help they need from the 
printed sources of knowledge She should give the departmental librarians 
the status, the salary and the freedom due to the men of any other techmcal 
service as engineering, technology, agriculture, g^restry or archaeology As 
many as 600 Departmental Libraries should soon begm to irradiate the rooms m 
the Secretariats 


7 Picture iu Aliniatiire 

This IS just a picture in mimature of some of his important contributions A 
survey of aU his works which number more than fifty is beyond the scope of this 
brief contribution But it must be said that he has a imnd like a steel trap 
Besides, his insight into problems, that would confuse and mystify people of less 
keenness or discernment, is just short of amazmg 


8 Father of Library Science 

In view of the great service Dr Ranganathan has rendered to his country, he 
richly deserves to be called “The Father of Library Science in India”. But 
as a hbranan and a dassificatiomst, his contributions are truly international in 
character This universality makes Dr Ranganathan a citizen of the world, 
equally at home in Madras and at the International Study Conference at 
Dorkmg. Dr Ranganathan battled "first to prove the worth of his theones- 
Havmg achieved this, he has been battling to convince his fellow coimtrymen 
that all is not well m the state of Denmark, that India must awaken out of her 
complacency and remould her hbrary institutions in harmony with the age 
which has become democratic. It is easier to preach than to practise, but 
m J^anganathan’s case practice keeps pace with preachmg. 
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81 Gandue in Darkness 


We conclude by saying. ‘^Growth is slow when roots are deep But those who 
hght a candle in the darkness will help to make the whole sky aflame. ® He has 
done his duty, though he may feel with all the great souls who have worked an 
suffered this is not enough so much more remains to be done 
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CHAPTER T4 


Dr Ranganathan and Library Science 

Hakam Sinch 
1 Liibrary Thought 

Leibniz once said, "If the world goes on this way for a thousand years and 
as many books are written as today, I am afraid that whole cities will be made 
up of libraries.” Two himdred years later Dr Ranganathan gave a positive 
orientation to this view in the Five Laws. The period between Leibniz and 
Dr Ra-Tiga n athan is marked by intense activity and immense growth in the 
library world leading to revolutionary changes in the traditional concepts and 
activities; the changes which foxmd their prophet in the latter. 

11 Dewey and Cutter 

When Dr Ranganathan appeared on the library scene, the dominant figure 
had been Melvil Dewey. Of him Oliver Garceau writes, “The great libraiy 
mechanic of this age was Melvil Dewey,-with his Decimal system of book classi¬ 
fication, his interest in library equipment, and his training of skilled techni¬ 
cians.”^ While it was his system of book classification that led the way to a 
scientific organization of books in libraries, his great contemporary, Charles 
Ammi Cutter, provided the Rules for Dictionary Catalogue which became 
the starting point of every future code for library cataloguing. Universal 
validity of Gutter’s Rules is generally recognized and they are byword in 
scientific precision and clarity. 

12 Brown and Sayers 

In the U K., pioneering efforts of James Duff Brown, the hero of‘open access’, 
and others had resxilted in better organization of library services in that country. 
On to Brown’s scheme of classification, Berwick Sayers added a theory of classi¬ 
fication characteristically remarking, “It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the classification of knowledge should be the basis of the classification 
of books; that the latter obeys in general the same laws, follows the same 
sequence.”* 
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13 Ranganathan 

The efforts of these pioneers 3iid the techniques they devised made libraries 
effective s^enci^ of popular education. All these strands met and crossed m 
the versatile personahty of Tr Ranganathan A mathematician by nature 
and trai n i n g his analytical noind was able to see the hbrary as a significant 
part of the social process, and his intuition sensed the direction of its progresave 
movement 

2 Problem of Faith 

Every human activity requires an ideal and a faith. Every profession needs 
a philosophy. It was about six thousand years bacJc that man discovered his 
capacity for chstmctively human activities. “These began with the mvention 
of writing and the organization of government.” With writing, hbranes came 
mto being to facihtate communication through the graphic word. It is some¬ 
what ironicol that a historic institution of such basic importance had lam neglec¬ 
ted for so long The origin of this neglect probably lay m the fe,ct that a scholar 
likes to be his own hbranan and the perfect hbrarian, whenever one is met, 
IS a scholar Philosophers of the calibre of Callimachus and Leibmz and 
scholars like Brunet and Gesner had been hbrarians. In general, however, 
the scholars shunned the epithet which was most wilhngly donned by the keeper. 
The tradition perpetuated the behef that the hbrarian is a keeper. 

But that could not persist for long Especially afler democrac:y proclaimed 
equahty as one of its goals and the graphic record increased to unmanageable 
size The keeper must have then foimd himself ill equipped for the new library 
of democracy The combination of quahties required for the new role was 
“scholarship in Mark Pattison’s sense, le judgement, discipline and sc:ienufic ” 
“The librarians’ speciahty”, writes Dr Ranganathan, “must be bibliography, 
and their attitude must be that of a student ” 

As masses turned to libraries for cultural improvement, the scientists started 
looking to them for help in their researches and studies. As J D Bernal acknow¬ 
ledged, “Librarians have striven with very good will to give scientific research 
worker the best service they could but they have not had much assistance in 
finding out what it was that the research worker needed At the same time 
the research worker has never been able to make the fullest use of the special 
library largely bec^ause of his ignorance of the possibihties of recent develop¬ 
ments m hbrary techmque Many r«earch workers do their own hbrary work, 
in an amateur way, or discover for themselves many of the techniques already 
long known m the hbrary world.”* Devdopments, such as these, meant a big 
breach with the past and involved fundamental ciianges m the library concepts 
and techniques. They raised a problem of forth as any new way of life always 
does.' The new library, therefore, required foith in its social value. It also 
needed an ideal to whibh it mitst at all events be able to turn for judging the 
correcitncss of its practices. 
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Although library has a deep social purpose which informs even the smallest 
activity undertaken by it, yet it did not develop into a philosophy in the hands 
of the librarians of the past. Melvil Dewey had characterised the social purpose 
as the 'best reading for the largest number at the least cost*. Dr Learned went 
a step further and called library “a commumty intelligence centre”. It was Dr 
p ^ngari n th an -who brought out the ‘vital principle* or the “spirit of the hbrary” 
by stating that, “It is an instrument of universal education and assembles 
together and freely distributes all the tools of education and dissemmates 
knowledge with their aid 


3 Five Laws 

In the Five Laws, Dr Ranganathan worked out both a teleological explanation 
of the hbrary and provided a set of norms for hbrarians to follow The First 
Law, Books aye for use, asserts the central importance of graphic word in human 
activity. All that librarians do, even the seemingly most insigmficant bit, 
assumes sigmfrcance in the light of this Law. 

The Second Law, Every Reader His Book, provides a positive philosophy for 
librananship Its lessons have been summed up in 

“There is room for all 
Let not the mean 
Or learned dean. 

Restrict the books 
T’ a favoured few 
We’ve Books for all ” 

This philosophy found umversal acceptance is the Unesco Manifesto for Public 
Libraries, which declares, “The pubhc hbrary should be active and positive 
m its pohcy and a dynamic part of community life ” Grroimded in the democra¬ 
tic behef that every person is a potential reader the Second Law has become 
prophetic. 

The Third Law and the Fourth Law bring out the purposive nature of library 
service. “Every Book its Reader” and “Save the Time of the Reader” assign 
to the service a central role in what Jesse H Shera has called ‘social epistemology’ 
-^mteraction between recorded word and social dynamics 

The Fifth Law, “Library is a Growing Organism”, is a statement of faith in 
the hbrary’s future and an expression of its orgamc nature. Books may or 
may not survive long but the hbrary will remain indispensable to civihzed 
hving. So long as graphic record remains, and human progress is inconceivable 
without It, it will keep on growing and the hbrary will grow with it. 

The hbrary, it rhay be mentioned, is not an orgamsm in the strict biological 
sense but only by analogy. It is a hvmgmstitution intimately related to human 
hfe and activity, in that sense it is organic within the commumty it serves. A 
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growing organism which works to sustain the complex structure of society cannot 
hut be confident and proud of itself That some people prefer to shut their 
eyes to such a historic reality is a pomter that the truth needs to be reiterated 
rather than abandoned 


4 Library Mechanics 

The Five Laws called from the hbrary practice by an mductive process of 
reasonmg provided fundamental statement of the essentials of such practice 
which consists of* technique and service. While the service hinges on the will 
and competence of the hbrarian, the technique requires soimd mechanics. It 
was in the domain of hbrary mechanics that Dr Ranganathan made his most 
significant contribution. 

The importance of library mechanics hes m the fact that the orgamzation of 
collection is the life blood of a hbrary It stems from the necessity of identifymg 
and locating materials to facihtate their use. For this very reason, organiza¬ 
tion of collection has been perennial problem for hbrarians Although there 
had been many schemes for book arrangement and catalogumg, some of them 
of considerable merit and utihty, there were no scientific prmciples, in short no 
adequate theory on which these practices could be based. 

In the absence of satisfactory theory of book classification the problems facing 
the classifier were growing acute. As H E Bhss wrote, “The educator and the 
scientist agree that the data and subject matter must be classified, each study and 
every book must organize its subject matter. There must be orgamzation of 
knowledge, thought and purpose It must be functional, but it must first be 
structural It should be as free as possible, but it must be coherent and stable, 
else our whole scientific and educational undertaking would crumble m confu¬ 
sion That means the materials were required to be arranged according to 
their subject matter in such a way as to place all the possible related subjects 
together in a sequence which is both fihatory and helpful to readers 

These requirements proved so exactmg that no scheme of classification till 
the advent of Colon was able to fully meet them Those schemes which pur¬ 
ported to be pragmatic were obsolete even before they came out for the simple 
reason that the umverse of knowledge is not static but a dynamic contmuum 
It IS ever advancing both horizontally and vertically It is spreading and 
growing sharp and complex with ever mcreasmg speed. “Knowledge rooted 
in reahty,” Says Bhss, “expands in all directions, raimfying m diversified 
specialities, each branch a synthesis of concepts, and each of these hke a leaf 
assimilating new materials. In the tissues and fibres of the trunk and branches 
the synthetic products of the bough are built up, and m their umty inheres the 
strengfth that supports the expansive structure.”* 

That fneans with the exception of a few monc^jraphic treatises the subject 
matter of the recorded materials is composite in nature. It is not simple bits 
of knowledge whi<h may be derived by a logical divmon, but compounds 
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showing complexities which escape the sway of logic. Therefore, any scheme 
of classification based on logical division of universe of knowledge would na¬ 
turally reach a dead end from where it would have to start all over again To 
classify such a universe, therefore, it becomes necessary to discover permanent 
categories which inhere in the dynamic umverse, i e to discover the universal 
in the particulars And if we fail to perceive the vital and the permanent 
underlying it, we may as well abandon the task of classifymg the umverse as 
alfogether hopeless. 

To find the permanent categories which are umversal in nature, we may have 
to enquire into the basis of human knowledge itself. In general, human know¬ 
ledge IS by-product of human activity and cannot go beyond the bounds of such 
activity It must, therefore, flow from it and reflect the relations subsistmg 
therem. It follows that whatever conditions human activity must also condi¬ 
tion the knowledge of it. Now, the world of human activity is conditioned 
by matter, space, tune and certain processes. Human knowledge should 
also have the same categories of matter, space, time and the processes condi- 
tionmg It And it is these categories alone which will combine to form auiy 
conceivable subject If we are able to mark these categories out in the umverse 
of knowledge and map out them behaviour in the human thought process, we 
have the key to the whole problem of knowledge classification We can not 
only, then, classify such a umverse satisfactorily, but also construct new subjects, 
apnon. 


5 Five Fondaxaental Categories 

It was the gemus of Dr Ranganathan who discovered that the umverse of 
knowledge can be predicated of five fundamental categories These categories 
are all prevasive in the umverse He postulated them as Time, Space, Energy, 
Matter and Personahty. Although these categories were postulated i e simply 
assumed, yet because they were based on a sound analysis of human activity 
imderlymg them, they have stood the test of time and vmdicated the truth that 
the human knowledge does, in foot, flow from and bear the impress of myriad 
complex relations found in the parent human activity 

Every subject then is a mamfestation of the five fundamental categories and 
can be analysed mto them They provide a basis for analysis of any subject 
into Its constituents which when combined or synthesised reproduce the subject 
and thus enable its proper representation m a classificatory language. The 
unique thing about the fundamental categories is not that they facihtate analysis 
of a subject but that they render it intelhgible by revealing the relation of its 
constituent elements. 

Dr Ranganathan further postulated relative sigmficance of each of the 
cat^ories m the hu man thought process and worked out a theory of notation 
for the translation of subjects into a classificatory language of numbers. These 
pdndpl^ put an end to a bairen debate on the subject With such prmciples 
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as the basis, the task of the dlassificatiomst remained one of finding ont and 
hstmg fundamental constituent terms in partictilar subject fields and provide 
a key to their commonly observed combinations by fecet formula 

6 Genius of the Idbrary World 

Dr Ranganathan^s contribution to the science of book classification has made 
him the loci genius of the library world. ^‘The major theoretical developments 
of twentieth century classification,’* writes B G Vickery, *^have been most 
clearly formulated by S R Ranganathan who has, however, concentrated his 
attention in an almost mathematical way on the general structure of know¬ 
ledge.”^ This view is affirmed by D J Foskett who wrote, ^'There can be no 
doubt that, this technique, which consists of itemising each aspect or ^facet’ 
of a subject, must be the basis of all future schemes of hbrary classification.” 
Acknowledgmg the contribution, H E Bhss opmed, “Ranganathan’s mmd 
comprehends the immense diversity and intricacy of objects, aspects, and rela¬ 
tions m nature and m hfc, and he would synthesise this complexity adequately 
~in a system of bibliographic classification . Yet we must repeat, as we did in 
reviewing the Prolegomena^ that the erudition, industry, insight and ingenmty 
of the author are truly admirable The system (of classification) is well worth 
study by those we contemplate constructive developments in bibliographic 
classification J H Shera echoed the same opinion when he wrote, ‘ht 
remained for S R Ranganathan to develop fully the apphcation of this Aristo¬ 
telian principle (fundamental categories) to the analysis of the structure of 
recorded mformation.”® Finally, Berwick Sayers has characterised this age 
as an ^‘'Age of Ranganathan”—^the highest tribute that could be paid to a libra¬ 
rian by the mature mind 

7 Symbiosis witb Catalogue 

Dr Ranganathan completed the task of organization of collection by joining 
his schemes of classification in symboitic relation to a classified catalogue 
having an alphabetical index His Cham Procedure is well on the way to be¬ 
come universal. As A J Wells wrote, ^^His theory of classification is at the 
very heart of Britam’s newest undertakmg m the field of librarianship . It 
has revivified a failing classification and imposed upon it a rhythm which except 
in those parts where such an imposition is impossible—^accords with the reqxure- 
ments of the user, it has illuminated thexdassified part with features, welded the 
whole into an easily comprehended system with Cham Indexmg and made 
possible the passmg on to local cataloguers of subject information.”^® 

8 Docamei&taitioii 


Library techniques today, thanks to Dr Ranganathan, possess the necessary 
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techniques for raeetuag all reasonable approaches of the hbrary users to the 
Tr»at/^a1s they need In one particular. Dr Ranganathan’s contribution is 
epoch TnaVing The scientist and research worker now need no longer turn 
disheartened from the library because a document they require cannot be 
identified and located The hbrary has moved into the centre of the scientific 
research and its techniques enable it to facihtate communation by orgamzmg 
the graphic records. It has developed documentation and other techniques 
for helping the researchers and may in the near future assume the role of leader¬ 
ship in guidmg research just as the public hbrarians have assumed the role of 
leadership m their fields through readers Advisory services. 

91 The Ihnperative of Second Law 

It IS not sufficient merely to mstil faith in the hbrary’s importance, and 
streamhne its mechanisms, it is equally necessary to make library service the 
wie qua non of society by providing free and satisfectory service for all Any 
set up of public hbrary service must meet two requirements in its organisational 
make up it should be close to people so that the ‘efficiency of local library 
service can be enforced by the demand, mfiuence and power of those who are 
served®, and it must be efficient and economic These two requirements 
tend to oppose each other, but an organisation cannot last unless it provides 
for their coalescence 

In community, the hbrary service is essentially of local nature and derives 
its sustenance from commumty’s use and appreciation of its services The 
administration of such a service must be in the hands of local self-governing 
bodies But the umts of local self-government are financially weak and fitful 
in their working In such weak hands the library service cannot be expected 
to dehver the goods The state, on the other hand, has sufficient wherewithal 
for providmg a satisfactory stock and personnel for efficient service But its 
admimstrative machmery is too mechanical and its efficiency cannot by itself 
be an inspiration to people to use the hbraries One is mclmed to agree with 
the views of the Team for the Study of Gommumty Projects and National 
Extension Service, that “so long as we do not discover or create a representative 
and democratic institution which will supply the local interest, supervision and 
care necessary to ensure that expenditure of money upon local objects conforms 
with the needs and wishes of the locality, invest it with adequate power and 
assign to It appropriate finances, we will never be able to evoke local interest 
and excite local imtiative in the field of development Dr Ranganathan 
visualised this fundamental political truth when he wrote, “For most local 
services, and particularly for library service which involves sympathetic, 
mtimate, personal knowledge and commumty of interest, the service area needs 
to approximate to that of social community, so that civic consciousness may 
be stimulated and the forces of local interest and sentiment may be harnessed 
to the task of making local servicoreadily acc^rted*’. 
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92 Union ]li£bra37y Law 

In his ^Zabrary development Plan*, a classic work on. the o]*ganisation of 
libraries in the country. Dr Rar^anathan provides the result of scientific analysis 
of the problems of organisation and also a platform for the library movement. 
Everyone today agrees that India is in urgent need of pubhc libraries, libraries 
which are free for all and are supported by pubhc funds. Such libraries cannot 
stand alone in the modern integrated socio-pohtical set up. They must form a 
system closely connected with the set up. The system has, of necessity to be 
weU planned and firmly rooted in law. With a deep insight, he enxmciates a 
statewide library law to create a legal firamework for the establishment of library 
system in each state The firamework provides, inter aha, 

(t) the agencies which will administer the services in their areas. He 
entrusts the task of administration to local self-government umts with 
a rider that small sized units should jom the bigger ones, so that their 
jomt resources may afibrd them economic viabihty—an essential ingre¬ 
dient of a good service. 

(n) Permanent source of hbrary support with a provision for the main¬ 
tenance of standards in service. 

93 liibrary Eaw in. States 


His personal efforts in espousing the cause of pubhc hbrary service has paved 
the way for a statewide system of library service throughout the country As 
a consequence Madras and Andhra have already put public hbrary legislation 
on the statute books and many more governments are constantly perturbed by 
the absence of such legislation in then states As in other fields so in this 
Dr Ranganathan has shown us the way 
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CHAPTER T5 


Dr Ranganathan: The Man and his Works 

H D Sharma 
1 Sentimental Prelnde 

It should not be difficult to -write about Dr Ranganathan as he is not a many- 
faceted man. He is a simple, truth-lo-ving person who has devoted his whole 
life to a single cause. But it is not easy for his disciples like me to write about 
bim. Whenever I think of Dr Ranganathan I experience a tumult of strange 
feelings and emotions—^feelings of respect, of reverence, almost of worship. I 
cannot think of any other person who arouses in me similar feelings. He is my 
hero; he is my idol. It is sentimental. It is idolatory. Yes. But I am not 
ashamed of it because it is sincere; because it comes right from my heart. 

Why does he stirs such feelings in me ? May be, because he was my teacher. 
Or, perhaps becaxise he is simple like a saint. Or, because he is devoted to a 
noble cause. But feelings like these cannot be analysed or explained. They 
can only be experienced. 


2 As a Teacher 

I knew him first as a teacher. And what an experience it was ! It was 
always a pleasure to be in his class. I do not remember missing any of his 
classes—quite an xinusual thing for me. His lectures were a real treat. No 
they were not lectmes at all. It was all discussion. And he used to create 
such an informal atmosphere in the class that all of us felt as if we were sitting 
in our drawing rooms. As a result every one of us took part in the discussion. 

He taught us much more than library science. He taught us to think pro¬ 
perly. He taught us how to make the most difficult problem a simple one by 
analysing it step by step: not a mean acqmsition for us librarians who have to 
deal with ideas and printed material, 

3 Breathing Library Science 

Apart from his intellectual impact, his life itself has been a great lesson for tis. 
He co-uld achieve so much in life beca-use he was not led away by material 
comfort; because he worked so hard and because he devoted all his energies 
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in developing library science Library science is his religion. It is the main 
source of his happiness (no reflection on Mrs Ranganathan). I have never 
heard h i m talking anything except hbrary scieace—dlassiflcation, cataloguing, 
development plans, legislation, and the rest 

4 hi^bignetic Personality 

One may imagme that a person whose conversation is liimted to such a 
narrow field must be a very uninterestmg man. Far fi-om it You lose the sense 
of time when you are with him. You get i&scinated by his talk; you get intoxi¬ 
cated. You sit right there bewitched His enthusiasm is infectious. I have 
seen non-professional men talkmg hbrary science with him for hours 

5 Monumental Works 

Dr Ranganathan is the most prohfice writer who has ever written on hbrary 
science* There is hardly any aspect of hbrarianship on whicdi he has not 
written But it is not the quantity whidi is important It is the hght which 
he has shed on various problems facing hbrarianship and the solutions which 
he has evolved that are significant. 

He was perhaps the first hbrarian to see the underlymg unity in all the 
varied hbrary techmques and processes. Starting from the ‘Five Laws’ he has 
tried to imite all the aspects of hbrarianship m one big sweep His ‘Five Laws’ 
are like the thread of a necklace on whidi are strung the beads of book-selection, 
classification, cataloguing, reference work, documentation and the rest He 
has tried to bring unity out of confusion and has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree 


6 Greatest Adiievement 

His greatest achievement undoubtedly is in the field of classific:ation Colon 
may not be an absolutely original scheme (Which scheme is ?) For many 
of lus devices he has borrowed ideas from Cutter, Brown, Dewey and Umversal 
Decimal Classification. But even m the case of the devices he has made such 
an appropriate use of them and has been able to disciphne them with such skill 
and dexterity that the result is not far short of originality 

61 Fundamental Categories 

And none would deny that his method of analysing knowledge accordmg to 
Five Fimdamental categories, assigning a facet formula for each subject and 
then putting the relevant numbers for each foci and then connecting them with 
appropriate connectmg symbols are very much origmal His makin g connectmg 
symbols an integptal part of classification is unique. 
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62 Colon CLi^jssmcATioN 

Colon Glassification may not be the final word m classification of printed 
but whatever be tiie ultimate scheme (if ever there will be any) it will 
be on the hues which Ranganathan has drawn for us Because only Colon 
classification has got the potentiahty of keeping pace with our ever expanding 
and interminghng knowledge. Even his severest critic Bhss had to admit that 
*‘the erudition, mdustry, insight and mgenuity of the author (of Colon Classi¬ 
fication) arc truly admirable. The system is worth study by those who con¬ 
template constructive developments in bibhographic classification.”^ 

7 “Age of Ranganathan*’ 

His colossal contributions m the field of classification have dwarfed his 
achievements in other spheres of hbrary science He has fought valiantly for 
the Classified Catalogue. Bhs Classified catalogue code is the only code of 
its kmd in existence to the best of my knowledge His ‘Theory of Gatalogumg’ 
is a classic on the subject His Development Plan for India is a monumental 
work m its own right And he has demonstrated his mastery over details and 
routmes of hbrary work in his Library Administration I cannot improve 
upon what late Mr Sayers wrote about Dr Ranganathan 

“If there is what may be called an age of Dewey, there is also most certainly 
an Age of Ranganathan He has shown us “a way forward”, as Bernard I 
Palmer and A J Wells say in their brave little Fundamentals of library classi~ 
ficaiion 1951; his name is on the lips and pens of all who are concerned with 
classification, often with admiration, sometimes with rancour, always with the 
respect that persistent loyalty to ideas and ideals commands.”* 

8 Pioneer in. 

For us m India his contributions are especially significant He was the 
first tramed hbrarian in this country, he was the first librarian to organise a 
library course and a library association in this country, and it was due to his 
persistent efforts that the first library bill was passed in this country He has 
fought tirelessly for the rights of hbrarians with much success 

Let us wish him many happy returns of this day so that he may guide us and 
may lead us further. 
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CHAPTER T6 


Indians Contribution to Library Science 

R S Saksena 


1 Hvolutioti. a.s a University Discipline 

Library Science as a separate subject for study has received itjs recognition 
quite lately. It was in the year 1887 that Melvil Dewey started the first school 
of librarianship in the Columbia College, New York for imparting training to 
librarians in library work. Similarly, professional training in librarianship 
started in Great Britain in the year 1896 when regular professional examinations 
were first conducted by the Library Association of Great Britain. In India 
the subject is of even more recent origin. It was in 1915 that Dickenson, an 
American Librarian, started a short term course in Librarianship in the Punjab 
University. Regular training classes in Library Science came into vogue 
from the year 1929 in Miadras under the able guidance of Dr Ranganathan. 
Library Science as a fit subject for post graduate study got recognition in India 
only as late as 19^ when the first Diploma Course in Library Science was 
started at the University of Madras. It W23 the Delhi University which re¬ 
cognised Library Science as a fit subject for Master’s Degree and Ph D Degpree 
in 1947. The initiative for this also was taken by Dr Ranganathan and Sir 
Maurice Gwyer the then Vice-Chancellor of the University accepted his 
suggestion. 


11 Changes in Social Purpose of Library 

In this connection, it is needless to say that the recognition received by Library 
Science is directly connected with the social pressure and the growing need of 
the society for well managed and well organised libraries nm on scientific 
lines. Library, as a social institution of immense potentiality, has been serving 
the commimity from very early times in different c h a n ged roles. A century 
ago when knowledge was for the chosen few and the book production was at a 
very low ebb the nature of the work of a librarian used to be merely that of a 
caretaker, and no technique in librarianship was required during these days in 
managing the libraries. Nor any technique of librarianship was needed even 
when mental relaxation and recreation were added to earlier purpose of the 
preservation of books. However, with the recent advent of Democracy in 
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knowledge and cheap and mechanical methods of mass production of books, 
the social purpose of library made it also an essential medium for mass education 
Still more recently the hbrary is gainmg recognition as an agency for com- 
mimicatmg, nascaat thought to mtellectual workers, and helpmg research 
workers in their research work through documentation service These two 
latest new social purposes of the hbrary require special scientific techmques for 
meetmg the growing need of society; and it is here that the application of hbrary 
science as a subject comes to play its part in modern library. The delay m 
recogmtion of Library Science as a subject has been due to the above historical 
reasons m regard to the social purposes of Library 

12 History of the Development of the Library Science 

The need and importance of libraries was first realised by the progiessive 
nations of Western countries, and they used the pubhc hbrary as a potential 
agency for their social betterment and educational and cultural uphft The 
early development of Library Science took place largely in relation to the public 
library systems of Western countries. But smce pubhc hbranes attracted very 
few Umversity teamed persons towards the profession, much of research and 
progress could not be made in the subject Some new methods and techmques 
did evolve m those days in Western countries. But no systematic study of the 
subject leadmg to the formulation of the umfying philosophy behind the varying 
hbrary practices could be found by the Western Librarians. 

In India the development of libraries with its new functions took place 
hardly forty years ago XJnhke in the West, University Libraries developed first 
in India and Pubhc Libraries gained importance only in qmte recent years 
The Umversity Libraries attracted towards the library profession men with a 
Umversity teaming and tlie research aptitude The University trained libra¬ 
rians m India studied the subject of hbrarianship thoroughly and systematically 
and raised the status of the subject of hbrarianship to the level of a science 

2 Dr Rauganatlian’s Contributioii 

India was fortunate to have for its first professional Librarian Dr 
Ranganathan He was a brilliant teacher of Mathematics m the Madras 
Umversity In 1924 he was appointed its first University Librarian During 
his studies at Umversity College ofLondon Dr Ranganathan got an opportimity 
to visit a number of libraries m the Umted Kingdom He observed their 
workmg procedures very intimately and studied thoroughly the varying practices 
followed by them. He felt very uneasy over the absence of any relationship 
between the varymg methods adopted by Western hbraries on the one hand 
and the outdated teadbmg method followed by the schools of hbrarianship of 
the W^estem countries. On the other as a result of Rangauathart ^R nnffaRiness 
m the absence of a few fundamental laws to which all the varying hbrary 
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practices cotild be traced. On his return from Bngland he started vigorously, 
systematic research work m India m the field of Library Science; and it is as a 
result of his zealous, painstaking efiS>rts that enormous research work has been 
done in this field in India and that India has been able to contribute a great 
deal to the ibundation and development of hbrary science. Xhe r^earches 
of Dr Ranganathan m Library Science have been responsible for enhancing 
the prestige of the country in the International sphere; and at present one 
can hardly imagine any book bemg written on hbrary science in any part of the 
world without mentioning India’s contibution in the field of Library Science 
The following are a few selected .Indian contributions in the field that have 
won world-wide recognition and have gamed praise from practically all the 
leadmg hbrarians of the world 

3 Emex^ence of Libirary Science 

Till the 1940’s, no one was prepared to recognise Library Science as a scientific 
subject of study Prior to the enunciation of Ranganathan’s Five Laws of 
Library Science, the subject was called “Librarianship”, and a systematic 
study of the subject based on few generahsed principles was not possible 
Ranganathan’s La-ws of Library Science and canons of Glassification and Cata- 
logumg put the subject on a sound footing and made the scientific study of the 
subject possible at all levels The argument m support of Library Science 
bemg a subject of scientific study are given in detail in Ranganathan’s book 
Preface to hbrary sconce 1948 (Delhi University Pubhcations, Library Science 
Series, 1) and m his Five laws of hbrary science 1957, (Madras Librarv .^so- 
ciation, Publications Series, 23) 

4 Classification Scheme 

In order to make library an institution of leal service to the commimitv and 
specially to research workers dealmg with micro thought, India developed in 
1934 a classificatory scheme of its own popularly called by the name ‘ Colon 
Glassification” Enormous research is bemg done m the classification scheme 
and Its concepts of Facets, Phases, Five Fundamental Categories, and Postu¬ 
lated Approach, and Indian researches is creatmg world wade interest among 
the leading classificatiomsts of the world It is hoped that in due course the 
Colon Classification may be umversally acclaimed to be the best scheme known 
so far and may be adopted all over the world for the work of documentation 
and bibhography Presently practically all the International Organisations of 
Library Science like F I D, I F L A and the Library Research Organisations in 
Great Britam and USA are studymg the possibihty of usmg the Indian 
Scheme of Classification and particularly its Facet Analysis in connection with 
the development of Codes for use m the mechanical and electrical devices for 
the selection of scientific information. 
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41 Symbiosis between Glassification and Cataloguing 

Before 1935, the year of discovery of the Chain Procedure for finding subject 
KpaHin g for the Library Catalogue from the Glass Number of the book, no 
relationship existed between the two branches of Library Science namely 
Classification and Cataloguing The two were regarded as quite separate 
disciplmes and developed independently without any relationship and co- 
ordmation between them 

India’s pioneering work of Dr Ranganathan in the field of hbrary science 
estabhshed a symbiosis between hbrary classification and library catalogue 
by the method of Cham Procedure Symbiosis is reciprocal dependence i e 
where one feds the other comes to its rescue This fool-proof mechanical 
method of findmg subject heading by Cham Procedure is being adopted m 
several Indian hbraries as well as the libraries of foreign countries specially 
Great Britain The British National Bibliography is making an extensive use 
of the concept of Cham Procedure 

42 Featured Classified Presentation of Entries in Catalogues and 
Bibliographies with Alphabetical Index 

Ranganathan’s development of Classified Catalogue on scientific Imes and 
his practical demonstration of its advantages over Dictionary Catalogue in his 
bibhography Union catalogue of learned periodical publications in South Asia 
(India Library Association, 1953) has convinced the world of the utility of 
classified presentation of entries with alphabeticad index and it can be said 
safely that owmg to India’s influence the British National Bibliography is 
featuring its entries in a Classified sequence with alphabetical index 

43 Prenatal Classification and Cataloguing 

There has always been a great time-lag between the receipt of books in the 
hbrary and their release for use This has been due to the time required to 
classify and catalogfue them This hold-up of books is a source of constant 
worry to librarians. Various methods have been suggested by librarians of 
different countries for reducmg the time-lag India’s suggestion, coming fbith 
from Dr Ranganathan on August 12, 1948, in his address at the Library of 
Congress, created the concept of Prenatal Glassification and Cataloguing 
This concept envisages the release of Catalogue Cards along with the release 
of the books themselves, the printing of the Call Numbers on the backs of the 
title-pages, and toolmg them on the binding Therefore, the residual routine 
for preparing a book will make it possible for a hbrary to release a book within 
not more than a couple of days of its receipt. It is hoped that the progressive 
nations of the world like Great Bn tarn and USA will act on the path shown by 
India in this direction and thereby serve the cause of libraries more efficiently 
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5 Job Analysis, Simplification and. Standardisation of Idbrary 

Procedures 

India’s conti ibution in analysing the various hbrary jobs and suggesting 
simphfied standard methods and procedures for libraries has been of great 
importance Dr Ranganathan’s book Library Admimstration 1945 and 
1958 and articles on library admimstration in the Abgila and its successor the 
Annals of library science by S Ramabhadran are pioneer eiibrts in the field 
of hhrary administration The ideal Three Card System suggested by Dr 
Ranganathan for the mamtenance of periodicals reicords m any library is an 
entirely new concept to the library world 

51 Standardisation of lASkARY Sufrlies and Eq.uipment 

The settmg up of a separate umt on a Gkivemmental level for carrying out 
investigations, experiments, and studies for finding out standards for hbrary 
supphes and equipments is decidedly India’s step ahead of any other progressive 
coimtries of the world m the field of the Library Science. The work of the two 
sections of the Indian Standards Institution, New Delhi with Dr Ranganathan 
as Chairman has been a pioneer effort 

52 Redefining Physical Bibliography for Librarians 

The subject of Physical Bibliography was being taught to the Libiarians 
hitherto without any relevance to the nature of the work hbrarians had to do 
in their hbraries No attempt w^ made outside India till 1952 for teaching 
the subject from the librarian’s point of view. It was due to Dr Ranganathan’s 
effort that Physical Bibhography was redefined for the first time It was in 
this book Social bibliography or physical bibliography for librarian that the subject 
was dealt with keeping the Librarian’s interest in view 

6 Teaching of Library Science and Research 

India’s contribution in makmg the study of Library Science possible by 
scientific methods based on the concept of Fundamental Categories, Laws 
and Canons and the separation of work m the idea, verbal and the notational 
planes has made the techmque of teaching the subject more versatile than it 
was in the past It makes it possible for the needs of different levels of learners 
to be met with equal efficiency without undue strain. It has opened new fields 
for research in Library Science and has lifted the tone of teachmg the subject 
It IS mostly due to India’s effort that new avenues for r^earch work in this 
subject have been opened. These new avenues open up the possibility for the 
umversities in India and elsewhere to provide for Doctorate Degree based on 
research work m the substance of Library Science. 
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A series of articles appearing in the Ahgila “Teaching of Library Science” 
from March 1953 onwards point out the need for adopting new teaching tech- 
mques in Library Science. These articles show also the methodology of teaching 
the subject and the need for full-time posts to teach Library Science 

61 Library Literature 

India has enriched the field of Library Science by contributing a vast amoimt 
of hterature in the form of books, periodicals, and pamphlets About 100 
books out of which about are by one smgle author z e Dr Ranganathan cover 
practically all the diverse branches of Library Science 

7 Model Library Act 

India has presented Model Library Acts for the States and the Central 
Grovemment for the smooth and eflScient ronmng of hbraries in the countries 
The various clauses of these acts as given m the book Library development 
plant 1950 by Dr Ranganathan are imder study m foreign countries, and they 
too feel the need of incorporating certain clauses suggested by India m these 
Library Acts so as to make the act more pracUcal and workable 

8 Ralsiskg the Status and Salary Scale of Librarians 

India’s efforts m raismg the status and salary of practismg libranaiis is also 
praiseworthy. On the recommeaidaUon of University Grants Commission, 
the posts of hbrarians have been put in all universities on par with Universitv 
Professors and Teachars Through the efforts of Local Libraiy Associations 
the salaries of the Librarians of several pubhc and special hbraries have been 
put on a par with other Government officials of similai qualifications By 
awarding the title of Padma Shri to an Indian Librarian in recogptiition of his 
meritorious services to the coimtry, India has raised the prestige of the Library 
Profession in the eyes of the world; and people have started looking on this 
profession with more regard and respect. 

9 Conclusion 

Thus looking at the development and progress of the subject of Library 
Science durmg the last two decades, we feel proud in saymg that India has 
contributed quite substantially to the world of Xabrary Science in developing 
the mbject along logical and scientific lines Like some other subjects e g 
Physics, Astronomy, Mathematics etc, Library Science is also a field for 
which several advanced countries of the world are lookmg to India for a lead and 
guidance in solving their several baflaing problems It is hoped that the “future” 
generations of librarians wiU keep up the name, fame and prestige that India 
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has won in the eyes of foreigners for brilliant contributions in the subject and 
that the Sarada Ranganathan Chair of Library Science will produce some 
outstanding scholars whose contributions in the subject will be a beacon of 
light for the future generations of librarians. 



CHAPTER T7 


Dr Ransanathan’s Contribution to the Library 

World 

H S Hingwe 


Father of hattlian Libraxianship 

While Mr R G Swank’s paper entitled as the “Help We Give”, was being 
discussed at one of the seminars of librarians, arranged under the joint auspices 
of the University Grants Commission and the India Wheat Loan Educational 
Exchange Programme, a question was posed whether India has given anything 
original to the profession. Greatly astonished by the ignorance of the poser 
of the question, I answered “Certainly, it has. India has contributed so 
profusely to the library profession and its credit, to a large extent, goes to 
Dr S R Ranganathan, better known to the library world as the ‘Father of 
Indian Librarianship.’ ” 


2 Contribntioiis 

Dr Ranganathan’s contribution to the library world is not only vast and 
varied but is original, as well. In the capacity as a teacher of the library 
school, as the writer of scholarly books and articles on library science, as the 
President of the Indian Library Association, as the Chairman of the Library 
Advisory Committee of the University Grants Commission, in the capacity as 
the Chzdrman of various international bodies. Dr Ranganathan has contributed 
his mind, health and wealth only to the betterment of library profession, within 
and outside India. 


3 Unique Position 

We have heard of Bliss and Dewey, Panizzi and Lubetzky, Cutter and 
Sayers and their monumental contributions to the library profession. Dr 
Ranganathan is the only Indian librarian who could be ranked along with the 
above stalwarts. He, however, holds a rinique position in the “array of above 
mentioned experts”. His contribution to the library literature is so varied, 
vast and original that he can hardly be equalled by anybody else in this respect. 
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There is no subject relating to hbrary science on which Dr Ranganathan has 
not written authoritatively. He has written scholarly and practical treatises 
on hbrary classification, hbrary cataloguing, library administration, book 
selection, reference service, hbrary planning, library organisation, library 
traimng and documentation. What is more important is this that he has not 
remained satisfied by brmgmg out books on the above referred topics but his 
research in these subjects is still being conducted even today and its results are 
bemg regularly published m the Annals of library science. Although Di 
Rang^anathan has written scores of boolcs and htmdreds of articles on hbrary 
science, he is better known to the hbrary world because of his “Colon Classi¬ 
fication” and “Deptli Glassification*’ His “Five Laws of Library Science” proved 
the basis of hbrary tedmique Before ‘Panchasheel’ appeared on the world 
state Dr Ranganathan’s Panchasheel in the form of “Five Laws of Library 
Science”, became the most umversal and powerfiil force that stabihzed the 
foundations of library technique, at least m India '‘Five Laws of Library 
Science”, writes Mr Sayers, “is a work of great simphcity which conceals depths 
and yet reveals what may be called spiritual but intensely practical springs of 
his activity ” 


4 Colon Glassification 

His famous ‘Colon Glassification’ is based on the Canons of classification 
enunciated in his Prolegomena to hbrary classification Experts in the field have 
described his Prolegomena as “a most precise, theoretical, practical and compa¬ 
rative exposition of hbrary classification theory that, while it ackno-w ledged 
the influence of Bhss’s two well known books on theOrgamsation of Knowledge, 
was still intensely original Its arrangement is masterly, its scope enormous. 
Its contribution invaluable” Like Prolegomena to library classification his Ele~ 
merits of library classficaiion and Library classification Fundamentals and 
procedure have formed the basis of his “Colon Classification” 

41 Exposition of the Colon Classificsation 

His Colon Classification is known to the woild as an analytico-synthetic 
scheme of classification”. Six editions of this scheme have come out since 1933, 
and Dr Ranganathan’s research in the field might add some more editions iii the 
course of time The Colon Glassification differs from other schemes of classifi¬ 
cation in the sense, that it does not provide ready made numbers It provides 
schedules of knowledge classes and rules that formulate Gall Numbers 
The author of the scheme, although, has been able to finalise the five fundamental 
trains of characteristics, such as Personahty, Matter, Eneigy, Space and Time 
the Mam Glasses in the Colon Classification are bemg mcreased from edition 
to edition. The merits of the Colon Classification can be judged not only on 
“ideological plane” but on “practicability and utility plane”. Mr Berwick 
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Sayers who has written the preface to Dr Ranganathan’s Prolegomena to library 
classification has given a very balanced and critical view on the “Colon Classi¬ 
fication”, in his famous book known as Manual of classification for librarians and 
bibliogiaphers 


5 Cataloguing 

Dr Ranganathan’s contribution to library cataloguing is equally umque and 
original His Theory of kbrary catalogue and Library catalogue * Fundamentals and 
procedure could be considered as the foundations of his Classified Catalogue 
and Dictionary Catalogue His Headings and canons is perhaps the most authen¬ 
tic source to those interested in making a comparative study of five catalogue 
codes Mr S Parthasarathy (Insdoc, New Delhi) very aptly describes Dr 
Ranganathan’s cohtribution in the field of hbrary cataloguing as follows 

“It will be worthwhile to enumerate some of the contributions from India 
They are mostly the work of Dr Ranganathan and his associates His contri¬ 
butions in the field of catalogmng has been considerable and umque He 
built up a new code—a Classified catalogue code on a scientific basis. He demons¬ 
trated how Classified catalogue code was a more evolved code. He formulated 
a set of basic prmciples and canons of cataloguing He analysed ruthlessly 
the basis of existing codes and spothghted their shortcomings He gave a 
scientific explanation for the preference of a surname as the leading element 
of personal name entries in the case of Western Names He also showed how 
the ‘Surname’ concept was not universally applicable, particularly to Asian 
names All these problems have been touched upon in his Headings and canons 

6 Influence on World Librariansliiip 

The influence of Dr Ranganathan’s writings on the study of classification and 
catalogumg has been rightly described by Mr J Mills as follows “The influence 
of Dr Ranganathan on the study of classification and cataloguing is more than 
the result of tireless investigation of, and prohfic invention of solutions to, the 
complex problems associated with the subject, it springs also from his clear 
awareness of its proper relations to the rest of the librarian’s studies and to the 
bold and the graphic language which reflects so happily his owm infectious 
enthusiasm ” 


61 Debt to India 

The credit of giving right directive to the compilation of the British national 
bibhogyaphy also goes to Dr Ranganathan Mr A J Wells in his article, “Our 
debt to India” writes: “Indian read^ firom the brief account about the principal 
features of the British natwncd bibliograpfy know how much is owed to the work of 
Dr Ranganathan. His theory of classification is at the very heart of Britain’s 
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newest undertaking in the field of librananship We of the Bntish national 
Itbltography are pleased to acknowledge our debt to India and in particular to 
Dr Ranganathan by whose work and inspiring finetidship we have progressed 
to a new conception of the Classified Catalogue” 

7 A Great Teacher 

As a teacher, Dr Ranganathan deserves all laurels I had the good fortune of 
attoiding his lectures for one full academic year at the Madras Umversity 
He has a special knack of making his lectures very mteresting and lively Full 
of wit and humour, enriched with varied and detailed information on the sub¬ 
ject concerned, his lectures proved a great soxirce of inspiration to his students 
Dr Ranganathan has never been a passive teacher He made his pupil work 
very hard and today through his pupils spread all over India Dr Ranganathan 
IS still giving right directive to the Library profession. As an ex-president of 
the Indian Library Association Dr Ranganathan has made substantial con¬ 
tribution to the library profession in India By his dynamic and resourceful 
personahty he mfiised hfe in the affairs of the Indian Library Association and 
gave It financial stabihty 


8 Unique in Everything 

With the help of his student librarians. Dr Ranganathan, even at tins age, 
IS conducting fundamental lesearch in various aspects of hbrary science If 
you refer to any issue of the Annals of library science, you will find the variety of 
subjects, on which Dr Ranganathan is writing scholarly ai tides In the 
capacity of the Chairman of the Library Advisory Committee of the Universitv 
Grants Comnussion, he is responsible, mostly, for bringing out a repoit, that 
has proved a source of guidance to all umversity and college hbraries in India 
In the field of documentation. Dr Ranganathan’s contributions have been ac- 
daimed all over the world His Depth Classification has enabled the hbranans 
to dassify even the micro-thoughts to any extent By giving his life time in¬ 
come for creating a Chair in Librananship in the Nladras Univei-sit\% Di 
Ranganathan has made a crowning contribution, unparalleled so far as I know, 
by any smgle professional hbranan, to the hbraiy profession 

Librarians all over the world ever remain mdebted to this great aichitect 
of Indian Librananship and on the occasion of his seventy-first birthday pi ay 
to God to give Dr Ranganathan long life 
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Nothing about Ranganathan 

Umesh Datta Sharma 


0 Davrn of Library Science 

Nineteen twenty-foiir is the harbinger of thinking in Indian librarianship. 
Dr Ranganathan was visiting various British libraries. Divergent practices of 
British libraries took him far from what he was taught in the library school. 
This scene had made a profound impression upon Ranganathan. He thought 
what it was that caused librarians to hold divei'gent views and to torture the 
profession for these divergencies in their views. Since then, being painfully 
conscious and aware of the fact, the young man of Shiyali had concentrated him¬ 
self to a life of investigation. As he grew older he plunged into the study of 
iibrairy science—^the science of the moderns. And he steeped himself especially 
in the great thoughts of the ages. He distilled through the alembic of his analy¬ 
tical mind not only the philosophy of librarianship but the scientific methods 
in this branch of knowledge. In order to extend his horizon in the world he 
took up the systematization of classification. The result was the evolution of 
Colon Classification. He also embarked on creating new discipline in several 
branches of library science. 

Ranganathan was now completely transferred into a thinker librarian, whose 
ideal was to be all through realistic. 

1 Study of Ranganathan 

In the meantime his heterochromatic ideas had reached the West and were 
admired first by his teacher the late Berwick Sayers. But admiration was not only 
the sole reward for his profotmd work. Contempt was also there which sprang 
up in the hearts of many. And this has also been one of the ways of under- 
st^ding Ranganathan. He always kept himself busy in the devotion of the 
aristocratic creed of sportsmanship of brains rather than of brawn. 

2 TfnmoirtaJiscd Ranganatiian 

And even today, he polishes his lenses and devotes his time in thinking and 
•writing about the meaning of library sdence and its relation to human life. 
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With universe in his idealism, human-bemg in his concentration, service m his 
foundation and hbraiy science in his faith, speaks Ranganathan, “I can take 
any number of births for hbrary profession” 

3 Philosoplier Ranganathan 

Ranganathan, hke other thinkers, was vitally interested in three questions * 

1 What IS a hbrary science 

2 Why It eadsts ^ and 

3 How to tackle it ^ 

In order to find an answer to these three questions he set out to examine 

1 the universe of knowledge, 

2 the nature of reader and the book; and 

3 the hbrarics 

The umverse of knowledge, observes Ranganathan, is infimte It has no 
beginrung in space. For argument’s sake, if we prcgect m imagination to that 
beginning and look beyond it, what do "vve find ? Nothingness ^ But 
nothmgness is inconceivable Hence there is something beyond our imagined 
begmmng—^an infimte stretch of the umverse of knowledge that extends past 
the farthest imagmable horizon of human thought In like manner we can 
establish the fact, asserts Ranganathan, that the umverse of knowledge has 
no end in space Furthermore, the umverse of knowledge has no beginning and 
no end in time So the imiverse of knowledge is eternal 

In this umverse of knowledge the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities, indeed all the divisions of knowledge, are nothing but a few gi ains 
of knowledge swept together into an obscure little corner of the univeise of 
knowledge And what we call our xiniverse of natural science, or humanities 
—is a classified division of knowledge in the infimte body of the whole The 
number of universe in every such division in extended umverse which w e call 
the whole is infinite in number, just as the universe of knowledge itself is infinite 
in space and time There thought Ranganathan on the lines of Spinoza and 
picked the concepts of space, time and whole The next question is whv this 
library science exists ^ The answer is to study the nature of the reader and the 
book To this question Ranganathan gives a unique and surprising answei 
He has categorized the types of readers—shy, traumatic etc, and has suggested 
the ways to handle them accordingly But a book comes before him as a trinit> 
of body, mind, and soul—the physique, the language and the thoughts 

4 Brain of the Profession 

In his examination of nature of hbraries, he answers the third and the last 
question by taking a library as the trinity of a reader, a book and a hbrarian 
Technical solutions to professional problems is another aspect of his answer 
to the last question He attempts to mobilize the univase of knowledge 
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towards utility through hbraries He is, thus, the intelligence that guides the 
profession and the profession that is guided by the intelhgence 

5 His Pliilosophy of Life 

Undoubtedly Ranganathan holds fast the Aristotehan doctrine of self en- 
hghtenment "Our chief interest m hfe is to love ourself” This may sound 
like egoism But it is the height of altruism For, as Ranganathan pomts out, 
in order to love yourself you must love others Love, pleasure, happiness— 
these treasures of the soul are best enjoyed when most generously shared. He 
further amphfied the idea and apphed it to modem hfe The wise hbrarian, 
asserts Ranganathan, knows that he can help himself by helpmg others. He 
realizes that individual happmess is mutual happiness. And this seems to be 
the backbone of reference-service in the hbrary profession 

6 Wliat of Ranganathan 

Such is his contribution to the profession And this contribution through 
his deep thinking in Library Science has given him several adjectives hke 
“Philosopher Librarian” or "Mystic Librarian” or “Delta-Librarian” Delta, 
the symbol for spiritual sciences in Colon Glassification covers mysticism 
also These adjectives prove that Ranganathan’s thinking has developed on 
a logical base And to these honors he gives a universal smile as if revealing 
the mysteries of library science 

7 Nothing about Ranganathan 

As I see it—^all this account is but nothing about Ranganathan Foi he 
knows well that 




(Gzta, Chap 2, Shlk 15) 


“The soul which is not moved. 

The soul that with a strong and constant calm 
Takes sorrow and takes joy indifferently. 

Lives in the life undying >” 

(^Translated by Frankhn Edgerton) 
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Diary Leaves Afloat 

G V SuBBA Rao 

1 Teaching of Library Glassification 

That was the class in. Library Science. Exaroinations were nearing and in 
a few weeks’ time the students would be steering libraries independently. All 
the classification schemes were surveyed and Dewey Decimal Classification in 
detail. U D G was rounded off in a couple of lectures. An imprudent student 
questioned about not being introduced to Colon System on which a question 
was inevitable in the examination. Two more classes were taken on classi¬ 
fication. It was a reluctant discourse by one of the eminent scholars in classi¬ 
fication, mostly dealing with a comparison of U D G, placing in juxtaposition 
coined examples of G C. 

‘Too much of scientific terminology’, ‘too many schedules scattered in too 
many books’, ‘U D C is a very good alternative even if Colon is good’, are some 
of the remarks often repeated. Many w'ere not in a position to \’iew it coolly 
nor was there enough time to undertake private study. As a result, a prejudicial 
opinion of Colon system tvas rooted, even without good comprehension. 


2 Worldiig of Library Act 

I was w'orking full-hearted with all youthful energy to build a good Libia:y 
for Kurnool public. That -was the age which trampled on all obstacles in blind 
optimism. Slowly it was obvious that the deficiencies in the Madras Library 
Act are the shackles that will cripple many young men for all future. The 
unconcerned way in which State Library Committee disposed of its agenda, 
infused no hope in the heart of any district Librarian. In fact the Department 
had a grouse against all young librarians who were never grateful for eating the 
salt of the Gkivernment and looked to a Law higher than it believed. 

At this stage, I had the occassion to read in Library legislation the portion 
on Madras Library Act. ‘How true’ r«ounded in my heart. The criticism 
of the Act is beautiful but the ‘Five Laws’ were better not said lest it be ele¬ 
mentary school teaching. What other opinion could I arrive at, with an initial 
izqection of prefudice. 
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3 Contribution in India 

In a few years, having some other burdens which I had to respect, drifted 
me into the Central Government service. Not even half the work I did in the 
State Government was there to do, but I was paid thnce Utilised the leisure 
well m gomg through many current numbers and back volumes of hbrary science 
periodicals stocked in the Umversity Library Felt mspired and depression 
was driven away Those few writers who made substantial contributions to 
library science m India were aU Dr S R Rangeinathan’s students either at 
Madias, Banaras or Delhi This man was a good teacher, who could inspire 
young men and I saw them strugghng hard for the recogmtion of the profession 
A desiie took root m me to listen to this Teacher and even in a few months 
imbibe his Life’s message 

4 Experience of a Teadbier 

At Calcutta even when fates turned against me, I clung steadfast to the truths I 
should uphold The back volumes of hbrary science periodicals left an inspira¬ 
tion and titled the scales for a long-drawn struggle Wrote a couple of articles 
on maps and geographical place names My plans of reading Ranganathan 
are to materialise now, I said to myself Approached a friend of mine and a 
student of Di S R R to teach me Colon On the ‘Man’ we had discussion but 
when It came to the subject, he shpped away saying that he knows how to 
give Colon Numbers but not to explam them to a fellow like me, who would 
question and cross question Inspitc of a good teachei I learnt that there 
will be pupils who will make use of the learmng to earn their hvehhood, and 
care two hoots for the science as such It spells danger for this infant profession 


5 Sel^Edncation 

Met seveial semor hbrarians Astounded to hear that their grounding in 
Colon was as good as mine Hence determined to go it alone Battled with 
Prolegomena for a month full It would have won my patience had I been 
even a bit meek And proceeded to understand Colon Classification itself 
Realised that a teacher’s gmdance was absolute here Even hazarded framing 
of numbers. Could succeed in 50% of cases, but could not explain why I 
failed in the other half No help anywhere available I should postpone a 
thorough study of it to some other day 

51 Attempts at Writing 

Turned to writing articles on topics that came in my way m hbrary science, 
which needed study only, but no guidance My mabihty to understand Colon 
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Glassification was repeatedly examined. Some of the criticisms advanced 
earher returned to me Smce I differed fi'om the prejudiced opinions, what 
new reasons can be assigned to my inabihty The bold paragraph headings, 
the decimahsed numerical ladder, the two sentence paragraphs and half-a- 
page chapters, are certainly an obnoxious form of writing Wrote them out in 
the form of an article Some were positively glad, others looked suspicious 
at the audacity of this egg m challenging the Hen After all I knew myself 
and was different Somehow picked up courage to send a copy to 
Dr Ranganathan who alone could reply to my reasonmg. I was honest m my 
thoughts, firee from hatred, but how can he imderstand all my feelings and not 
mistake me as a cock on the Dung Hill ^ 

52 Reply to the Length of a Paper 

Reply is as lengthy as my paper Gkiod reasomng but some sentences could 
be interpreted as aspersions I was convmced that S R R’s way had a justi¬ 
fication but neither my way was nay weaker Just because of Dr S R Rrephes 
should I he flat and give up my reasomng as a mark of respect to a Great man ^ 
No I defended my thesis A second reply came exoneratmg me 

6 Classified Catalogue Code 

Came across the Classified catalogue code while trymg to understand the pattern 
of Indie names It is the very first code of its type going to the depth of the 
issues whether it be a method of catalogmng or setting ideal rules or standard 
Though some of the articles in Abgila and Annals of library science realised how 
much field-work and crystallised thought went into this code, which the author 
caUs in an amazing humihty, a journey of ‘approximations’ through years 
CCG and CG are the twin mventions of Dr S R R 

7 Library Administration 

His Library administration is a compendium of office procedm-es, forms, 
estimates and requirements It should be the convocation present to every 
hbrary science student Yoimg men go with a philosophy to the job, but the 
job Itself calls for mastery of the timest of the detail, without which the offices 
will be run by clerks On eveiry aspect and on any issue of Library Adminis¬ 
tration here is a reference book which will never fail 

8 Hard Dedicated XJfe 

Dr S R R is extremely cool headed, and embarrassingly calm when those who 
differ from him are violent Not the man but the path of thought he analyses 
with a sincenty of reasoniz^ He is himself a product of dialectics and grew 
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m Strife as is evident from the pages of the Modem libranan and the Indian 
hbrarian. His Library Acts which are slowly adopted by one State after 
another of the Indian Union, and the conference of Padmashri are a rccogmtion 
of his services in India The institution of Insdoc and INB are the fimts of 
his thought. This gentleman at 71 and under-diet travels to all corners of 
India full of plans for the future If I hve to that age, I wish God would bless 
me with half the strength. 

91 Great Benefactor to Library Science 

The history of new subjects that emerge is strange- Prof Mahalanobis vowed 
his allegiance to Physics for 25 years but by a will and an effort got a place of 
Honour and ^tabhshed Statistics m India. Dr S P Chatterji is a trained Geo¬ 
logist, and Geography was his second love Yet he had to lead the Indian 
Geographers and pioneer the National Atlas of India Dr SRR is a Mathe¬ 
matician. We are fortune he has won a recogmtion for Library Science It is 
men removed from ordinary and propelled by a force within, that make 
such headway. Here we have all the three scholar-admimstrators, a boon to 
the Nation With due respects to the rest, it is the proud privilege of the 
Library Profession to possess one, who could give from his life’s savmgs denying 
even the elementary comforts to himself a lakh of rupees, for the betterment of 
his subject. 


92 Rich Deposit of Virtues 

I know not much about his fraihties He is a distant pen-friend His 
promptness will be the envy of even businessmen. The richest of the ores is an 
alloy But he is a rich deposit of virtues among Men of his generation A httle 
intolerance at mediocrity and a strong dislike of doubtful ways, are some of the 
grave objections I hear Let them rest in the balance before the Lord for 
judgement To the mortal eye his assets out-weigh his debits 

93 Successors of Dr Ranganathan 

I do not think twice to seek his guidance on any techmcal matter We the 
young men examine our elders very closely I have collected many 
Don’ts for myself Shall I mention No 1 of it ^ Do not occupy a place or 
aspire for it unless the talents you have are a match to the duties Much frustra¬ 
tion m aspinng for promouons and not getting them, or frustatmg talented 
jumors because of vested interest in occupying the position, can easily be avoid¬ 
ed. A generation of worthy successors to Dr SRR cannot but be missionaries 
of new values strange m Indian Administratiou 
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Grand Old Man of World Librarianship 

P G Goetzee 

1 Pioneer of Library Work 

Several South African librarians who have been overseas in the past few 
months, have had the privilege of meeting the most distinguished figure in the 
history of modern librarianship, Dr ShiyaK Ramamrita Ranganathan. At the 
age of 71, this pioneer of library work in India is still professionally active 
and playing an important part in developing a theory of librarianship based on 
scientific and philosophical principles. 

2 Monmnental Festschrift 

His colleagues from all over the world are at present collaborating on a 
monumental Festschrift. A Ranganathan Commemoration Volume Committee 
has been formed under the Chairmanship of Mr M Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
with members from many countries in Europe, America and Asia, South Africa 
being represented by Miss Jean Greybe and others. Ntimerous papers have 
already been received by the Secretary of the Committee, Mr P N Kaula. 
These papers, dealing with all aspects of librarianship, are being published as 
Volume 1 of the Festschrift, while a complete bibliography of Dr Ranganathan’s 
publications will form a Second Volume. 

3 Contributions of International Significance 

Dr Ranganathan has written on practically all aspects of library work. 
Many of his books have been handbooks for library science students and practi¬ 
sing librarians and these have been instrumental in the foiming of the library 
profession in India. His contributions on the theory of subject cataloguing and 
active dociunentation have an international significance. He must indeed 
be regarded as the originator of an entirely new development of this branch of 
librarianship, namely the technique of Facet Anal57sis, and as the founder of 
what may be termed, the British School of Facet-analysts. The work of this 
school of documentation is at present receiving attention firom all int^ested in 
the retrieval of information and has already an important influence. 
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4 Cliam Indesixig' 

He IS also known as the inventor of the method of Chain Indexing which was 
m the first place intended as a more or less mechamcalway of producing entires 
for the subject index for a Classified Catalogue. The theory of Chain Indexing 
has however significant implications for forming ‘^see also'* references m a Dic¬ 
tionary Catalogue 


5 Origimal Thinker 

It IS no exaggeration to say that Dr Ranganathan has revitahzed modern 
thinking on tlie subject of catalogmng. His name will be remembered in the 
history of hbrarianship with that of Dr Hans Trebst of Dresden (who un¬ 
fortunately died before completing his theoretical work) as those of the most 
ongmal and stimulatmg thmkers on this important topic 
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Dr Ranganathan : An Inventive Genius 

S Basiruddin 
1 Dedicated Li£e 

Dr Ranganathan’s name is a household word in libiary world everywhere in 
the world. His greatness among librarians is admitted by all. The publication 
of the Festschrift on the occasion of his 71st birthday is a testimony to the eminence 
he occupies in the profession. Not only among the librarians, but also among a 
large circle of educationists in the country. Dr Ranganathan is held in esteem. 
Those who have come into personal contact with him, are impressed by the agi¬ 
lity of his mind, by the sweep of his grasp of professional knowledge and by the 
missionary zeal with which he has devoted his life to raising library techniques 
from the empirical stage to the scientific level. Truly no one before him has 
grappled with the problems of technique of organising the library' as Dr Ranga¬ 
nathan has done during the decades he has devoted to the task. 

2 Secret of Greatness 

All this and much more can be said and written about Dr Ranganathan by 
those who have had the privilege of being his contemporaries in the profession; 
but the question may be asked, wherein does his greatness lie ? Is it by virtue 
of the massive literature he will be leaving behind that he will be known as 
great ? Or, is it by the system of book classification he has evolved or by the 
ceaseless campaign he has carried on for popularising the library movement in his 
country or by the impact of his personality on the generations of our librarians 
since he founded the School of Librarianship in Madras well nigh 40 year's ago ^ 
Surely he wdll be known by all this and be remembered for many a long year for 
his unique contribution to the cause of library organisation. And yet his 
greatness transcends everything enumerated above. As I have known him and 
watched his activities for well over 30 years, I have felt a spark of genius in him. 
Like many ordinary practical men he felt dissatisfied with the methods foUow’ed 
in the organisation and administration of the library. But like a man out of 
the ordinary. Dr Ranganathan had the vision to conceive a comprehensive plan 
for revolutionising library practice in all its branches. Dr Ranganathan came to 
the profession with the outlook and approach of a scientist. Indeed it may be 
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permissible to speculate that his shift from mathematics to hbrary profession 
was a loss to his &st love. In all he says and does, one perceives a mind endowed 
with a scientist’s acumen, penetration and power to synthesise His mind works 
a rapier and reaches conclusions which it would take an ordinary individual 
endless efforts to arrive at His vision is not that of a mystic but that of a 
scientist. The vision he sees, he translates into concrete reahty with the scru¬ 
pulous care of a scientist and the fineness of an artist 

3 Inventive Genius 

Nothing that cannot be tested on the anvil of actual practice is acceptable to 
him. Few are aware of the perseverance that hes behind the discovery and 
enunciation of all his contnbutioiis, fewer would know that for years on end, 
he was fed by his mother or wife so that his hands could be free to put into black 
and white the flow of ideas that came hke a fountain that never exhausts itself 
It was through such disciphne that he raised hbrananship to the status of a 
disciplme equal with the other disciplmes Ranganathan’s is an inventive 
genius and his greatness hes in this aspect of his personahty 

4 Marvellous Teacher 

As a teacher Dr Ranganathan has inspired and produced a galaxy of young 
hbrarians who have dedicated themselves to the extension of the boundaries of 
the science of hbrarianship with equal zeal An umque—shall I say a mysti¬ 
fying fret about Dr Ranganathan as a teacher is that his pupils’ relationship 
with him IS often that of a votary to a Guru And herem one suspects danger 
in the progress and developments of hbrary science Like a genius, Dr Ranga¬ 
nathan aims at perfection Shoddiness and clumsmess are anathema to him 
He IS equally suspicious of deviation In lesser individuals such an attitude is 
prone to assume an aspect of regidity and intolerance One apprehends, 
therefore, when one encounters such reactions m his pupils, that a personahty 
cult may not aflBhct the profession in India as a consequence Often and again 
I come across mstances when doubtful of soundness of a certam practice, I want 
to bp corrected The reply I mvariably get is, “Dr Ranganathan says in his 
“ On further mquiry I discover that the fault does not he with what 
Dr Ranganathan says but with its wrong apphcation A spirit of enqmry and 
readmess to reform, when found wrong, are quahties rarely found among the 
younger generation Dr Ranganathan has inspired them to great heights of 
mvestigation and research, the contribution his pupils can make is not to be 
content with what they have received from him but to march ahead in search 
of new ideas. 

Long hve Dr Ranganathan ' 
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CHAPTER U1 


Ranganathan : A Study 

P N Kaula 

0 InitiatiotL into Librarianship 

Man is a tool in. the hands of destiny. However much a person may struggle 
hard to achieve an objective, the result of his efforts is ultimately not always 
within his hands. Providence wanted me to be a librarian in spite of the fact that 
none of the citizens of my state had ever attempted to think about this career, 
some eighteen years back. Providence not only induced me to be a librarian, 
but also helped me to discover myself. Little could I imagine a few years back 
that destiny would provide me an opportunity to serve the library profes¬ 
sion within my normal capacity. Little could I imagine during those days that 
there would be a tremendous opportunity to work in a profession not cherished 
by any one in Kashmir, to which I happen to belong. Eighteen years of work in 
the profession has entirely changed my out look of life, my ideas of happiness, 
my mental faculties, and above all the purpose of my living. I was brought 
from a wilderness into life; and from darkness into Hght; and I was put on to a 
path which has now become the mission of my life. My life would have been 
certainly different, if destiny had not brought me in contact with a librarian 
who has profoimdly influenced my life in evei'y way. That librarian has simi¬ 
larly influenced the lives of several other persons. In face, he has not only 
influenced the man who came in contact with him in person, or who came under 
the spell of his influence through his classical writings; but he has also influenced 
the library thought of the world in general. That librarian who is now re¬ 
garded a multifaceted genius in library science, and the Father of Library 
Movement in India, is known as Dr Ranganathan. 

01 Pilgrimage to South 

It was July 1945 when Providence brought me to Madras to get myself trained 
in library science at the Madras University imder Ranganathan. I had heard 
about him and had seen some of his works too at the D A V College (Srinagar) 
where I happened to start my career of librarianship in March 1944. The large 
to get myself trained imder him in spite of the training courses being available 
at Lahore (then in India), Banaras and Bombay was deep in my mind. Lahore 
had a part-time course of six months and it was very near to K a s hm ir. But the 
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ui^etoliave my training under Ranganathan made me leave my home for Madras 
as a pilgrim on 22 June 1945, without even having received any intimation from 
the Madras University about my admission to the full-time one-year course A 
lad of 21, leaving his home for the first time, and not having received the inti¬ 
mation of admission in the face of the politics prevalent in Madras, was a very 
nsky adventure, but it was defimtely a pilgrinaage to obtam a new hght and to 
attam a new life. The pilgrimage is undertaken m India generally from South 
to Nordi and not the way I had undertaken The pilgrimage has been 
successful 

02 Strange Reception 

On 30 June 1945, when I reached the Madras Umversity Library after expos¬ 
ing mysrff to the blazing heat of June durmg the seven days of journey, I was 
met by the then Actmg Librarian in the Umversity whom I took to be Ranga¬ 
nathan He told me that I had been admitted to the course with difficulty, 
the reason I found later was that Providence had borne me out of a certain class 
of parents. He asked me why I came to Madras when traimng was available 
at Lahore and that too part-time for only six months. I frankly told him that 
I had come to get myself tramed imder him He asked me how I knew him 
I said, “Through your works ” He immediately flared up, to my utter sur¬ 
prise, and said, “You mean Ranganathan I You will be disappomted to hear 
that he wiU not be teaching you I am not Ranganathan, Ranganathan has 
retired ” 

03 Strange Politics 

Being dismayed at this rebuff, I had the urge to see Rao Saheb Ranganathan 
as he was called during those days But unless his residence was known to me 
I could not go to him I asked the staff of the hbrary to let me know his 
residence I was doubly puzzled when everybody in the staff refused to divulge 
his address After a week’s persistant effort and havmg understood the dismal 
pohtics envelopmg that Library, I was fortunate to get the address from one of 
the Reference Assistants who later occupied the chair of librarianship at the 
University of Delhi He took me mto his confidence and gave me the address 
stating that I should not divulge this secret to any body within the hbrary 
He also asked me to write the address in my own handwriting lest the slip, 
if slipped, may not endanger his service in the hbrary In the classes too, 
the Acting Librarian would refer to my first conversation with him very 
iromcally. Why this hatred; I wondered^ * 

04 First Contact 

Thanks to the then Reference Librarian, I started that very day in rams 
that come usually in the evemngs to locate the residence of Rao Saheb Ranga¬ 
nathan and to meet him I reached 15 Sami PUlai Street, Tripli ane and knocked 
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at the door. The door was opened by a ladin histeenswhohapp«iedto be the 
son of Ranganathan—T R Yogeshwaran. After asking me who I was, he called 
his father and said,** Appa > A student of hbrary science has come from 
ELashmir.*’ On being allowed to go in and directed to the first floor, I climbed 
the steps and at the door of the room adjoining the staircase, I saw a man 
standing with only a dhoti on and that too up his knees only. Little could I 
imagine that he himself was Ranganathan I passed him aside, went a little 
further, and then turned roiind and asked him, “Where is Mr Ranganathan ?’* 
“I am Ranganathan,** came the immediate reply. I felt ashamed and tendered 
my apology for havmg mistaken him Havmg hved all along in the North, 
not havmg been out of Kashmir, and also having seen the Actmg Librarian of 
the Madras Umversity, my conception of Ranganathan had been altogether 
different. Ranganathan very humourously told me that there was nothmg 
strange in my conception. He then called me m, perhaps to accept me as his 
student and not as a disciple at that time. Since that time, I ha\e hved with 
Ranganathan, moved with him from Madras to Banaras and then to Delhi 
and grown under him 


05 Pilgrimage to Banaras 

Providence had something different for me I was not destined to complete 
my traimng at the Madras University. Ranganathan had received two 
invitations from the North, one from Delhi and the other from Banaras to come 
and organise their respective university hbraries Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice 
Chancellor of Delhi University, passionately wanted him to come to Delhi and 
Dr S Radhakrishnan, Vice Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu Umversit>, now 
the President of India, had requested him to come to Banaras. His 
preference was for the Delhi University to organise a Department of Library 
Science When I learnt about it, I decided to follow him Soon, however. 
Dr Radhakrishnan appeared m Madras and persuaded him to come to the 
“National University” saying that Delhi could afford to have even a foreign 
expert while Banaras could not So he should prefer to come to Banaras 
Ranganathan asked him whether I could be admitted to the training course at 
B H U, because the classes had already started Dr Radhakrishnan piomised 
to do the needful Soon came the telegram from him from B H U, stating, 
“Kaula can join the course on usual terms and conditions ” I therefore left 
the Madras Umversity, m spite of my having paid the entire fee of the coui se 
In Banaras I had the opportumty of working very closely with Ranganathan 
and also acquired my very first lessons in library science from him 

06 Attraction of Ranganathan 

In December 1947, in spite of havmg become the Librarian of the Birla 
Central Library at Pilani with good emoluments and fricihties, I decided to 
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join the Delhi University Library as a Junior Library Assistant, on a lower grade 
and salary. The only satisfaction was to work under Ranganathan who had 
shifted to Delhi University in June 1947 Providence again helped me to be 
his student for the Master’s Degree Course in Library Science in the very first 
batch m 1948 This gave me another opportunity for learning new lessons in 
hbrary sdence from him 


07 Opportunity to Work 

From 1948 onwards, the opportumty came to work with Ranganathan in 
many different ways Library conferences, Indian Library Association, the 
AbgtUii Uncsco hbrary projects, the Library Semmai s; and the Library Research 
Circle were the forums for working mtimately with Ranganathan, understand- 
mg him, and interpreting his ideas. I record these personal reminiscences to 
explain that Ranganathan has been my ideal from the very beginmng and 
whatever httle work I have been able to do m the profession, is entirely due to his 
teachmg, inspiration, and guidance 

1 Master-Architect in Library Science 

Ranganathan is a Master-Architect in the domain of library science He is 
the inventor of a bibhographic scheme of classification, the only complete code 
for a classified catalogue, and several techniques of library work His chief 
contributions are the Five Laws of Library Science, Facet-analysis, Phase- 
analysis, Zone-analysis, Octave-notation, Group-notation, Seminal-mnemo- 
mes. Fundamental categories. Canons of classification. Principles of helpful 
sequence, Postulational approach, and several devices in classification, Cham 
Procedure and Canons for catalogmng in catalogmng. Three Caids System 
for periodicals m hbrary administration. Library legislation and Library 
System m hbrary orgamsation. Depth classification and Feature headings in 
Documentation, and Standardization of library techniques and of libraiy 
buildings, fittings and furniture 

11 Creative Work 

Dr Ranganathan is perhaps the most prohfic wi iter in library science This is 
what Berwick Sayers has recorded He is the author of 50 standard works, 
nearly 1,000 articles, and scores of hbrary development plans Besides, he was 
the first to draft a Model Library Act which was pubhshed in 1930 and accepted 
by the Library Service Section of the First All-Asia Educational Conference 
(Banaras) A revised version of it was later accepted by the Indian Library 
Association in its 1942 Conference (Bombay) He has drafted hbrary bills 
for almost all the States of India though only Madras and Hyderabad (of before 
1956) could claim ffie honour of havmg passed them into Library Acts They 
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did so in 1948 and 1955 respectively The plan for the estabhshnaent of a 
National labrary and the Union Library Bill drafted by him as a member of 
the Gfovemment of Indians Committee on the subject, were generally approved 
by the Committee m 1949 Though not yet implemented, they are still avail¬ 
able for the country 


12 Lradership 

Ranganathan has been a teacher of hbrary science smce 1929. He was the 
first to start a regular post-graduate Lhploma Course in Library Science in the 
University of Miadras m 1915 and a Master’s Degree Course and Doctorate in 
Library Science at the Umversity of Delhi m 1947. It is entirely due to him that 
library science has become a subject of study and research His students are to 
be found in every part of the world Most of them have become his ardent 
disciples He is indeed a great teacher who has baptised his pupils—some of 
them have achieved international recogmuon and a few of them positions of 
rank and leadership m the hbrary profession In this, his leadership is un¬ 
exampled 


2 Personal Life 

21 Austerity 

Ranganathan’s personal life has been astounding As stated earlier, when 
I met him for the first time in July 1945 at his residence, I was struck by the 
austerity of his life I failed to recogmse him when his son asked me to go to 
tne first floor to meet him A half naked person with only a dhoti on, sitting not 
on a chair but on a mat, with a plank of wood in his hand as a support for 
wilting, engrossed m his writing or discussing hbrary science and making any 
one near him understand the problems concermng the subject—that was the 
life he was leading A hbranan of the Madras Umversity had no furniture 
at his home ' I understand that he had no electric current also when I met 
him in 1945 He used to work imder a kerosine lamp undisturbed by anything 
happening around him Even in Banaras and later in Delhi, he was leading a 
sim i lar life of austerity Night and day, his seat was on a mat and sometimes on 
a deck chair 


22 Powerful Concentration 
221 IN banaras 

In Banaras, I was stunned to see him workmg m the evenings during the rainy 
season when insects would not allow any person to work. Insects would fall on 
him, but he would remain unmoved. Mosqmtoes would come to him but he 
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would remain unaffected This shows the powerful concentration of imnd that 
he had. Many called him in Banaras a ‘mystic’ This he did not hke, for he 
was not a mystic He was merely a normal man wedded to his work, physically 
outside and mentally mside In Banaras he used to work m the library for long 
hours, early hours and late hours He orgamsed the hbrary single-handed 
Even today the teachers m Banaras, who had seen him working, are admiring 
his zeal, devotion, and indefatigable energy and mental acumen 


222 IN DELHI 

In Delhi again he created history by long hours of work and makmg others 
work as well C 6 Maurice Nagar was a temple for hbrarians and he, the embodi¬ 
ment of work and inspiration His concentration on work has been proverbial 
During the dark days of Partition when insanity spread in Delhi and Maurice 
Nagar was surrounded by the Indian army to protect the weak, Ranganathan 
was unmoved by the terrible fightmg gomg on withm half a mile from his home 
He would go on workmg without any interruption There are many other 
aimilar instances which can be cited to depict his powerful concentration of 
mind 


23 Impact in Meetings 

Ranganathan has been a great influence in library and educational circles 
The members of these professions as well as others used to feel his impact in 
meetings, conferences and discussions His personality would dominate even 
in the company of veterans and able intellectuals The secret of it, as I dis¬ 
covered It later, was his advance preparation for all the eventuahties in a meet¬ 
ing He would not attend a meeting without having gone through the agenda 
and the papers making marginal notes and comments Thus he would easily 
steal a march over the others who usually do not care even to see the agenda 
In argument it was difficult for anyone to score over him He would give his 
reasons and counterreasons, and would make atomismg analytical approaches 
to convince those who differed from him 


24 Punctuality 

The punctuahty of Ranganatitian is proverbial He would not be late for 
any meetmg In his office hfe, he was the first to enter the hbrary and the last 
to leave it In Delhi especially where he had to attend several meetings in 
New Delhi at a distance of seven to eight miles £:om his residence and depend¬ 
ing on an mefficient public transport, Ranganathan was never late m attendance. 
He would wait for the bus hke others but while others would miss the bus, this 
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man would reach the place of his appointment even a few minutes before the 
appointed time 


25 Promptness in Correspondence 

In correspondence too, he is meticulously prompt. A letter received today 
would be rephed the same day There is no ‘AhT (Tomorrow) with him. 
When he would be absent from his r^idence either on tour within the coxmtry 
or outside the coimtry, his dak wDuld get accumulated and the very first day he 
reached home, he would answer each one of the letters that very mght, sleep 
or no sleep. In each of his letters, he would always mention his address at the 
top and I remember how he pointed out the deficiency of others in not wntmg 
out their addresses on the letters sent to him He analyses all the pomts in a 
letter and rephes them point by point serially or in decimal fraction notation 
A large number of letters to be written by hand, in answering their problems, is 
a huge piece of work Another person m his position would have engaged a 
private secretary to do it Even the rephes to letters from abroad, he would 
write in his own hand, which he says is not quite legible. Those who have got 
accustomed to reading his hand can decipher his writmg very easily. And 
remember, he writes a short essay in a post-card and a long introduction in an 
air letter- An ordinary person would use a magnifying glass to read it, but 
Ranganathan would write in that way just to save space and to make the 
maximum possible use of the material that he would use for writing 

3 Unique Methodology in Teaching 

Ranganathan has been a teacher of hbrary science since 1929 He was the 
Head of the Department of Library Science at the Madras and Banaras 
Umversities and Professor in Library Science at the Delhi and the Vikram 
Umversities He has recently founded the Documentation Research and 
Training Centie at Bangalore to train documentalists and is its Hon 
Professor Most of the hbrarians in the South, West, and North have 
received trainmg imder him These hbrarians—one and all—have become 
his ardent disciples on account of his rare quahties as a teacher He wotdd 
make every student work very hard and the students would enjoy it. 

31 In Banaras 

In Banaras, I know he used to take classes for several hours together, make us 
work, and answer the questions posed by him He was not a teacher of the 
kind we usually find in umversities No dictation of notes, no lecturing firom 
prepared text, and no unbriddled speech His class was a forum for discussion 
where each person had to speak and contribute. Even the dullest student 
would not be lefi to his fote Hus ideal was to make a dull student bright, a 
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dumb Student talk, a blind student see, and a weak student write We did not 
realise the passing of time in the class which he was engaging us for two to three 
hours continuously His methodology of teaching was perhaps unique Im- 
tiation of a problem should come from the student and not from him The 
student would not be allowed to rest unless he stated the problem, argued it 
out, and explamed it fully If, however, a student failed to catch the right point 
in spite of his spendmg much time on him, then only he would ask another 
student to get up and help him m answering that point Sometimes a humorous 
situation would be created in the class when a student would speak out some- 
thmg unrelated to the problem He would love a student who would put the 
maximum number of questions to him and he would also acknowledge the 
contribution of the dullest student in the class 

32 In Delhi 

In Delhi, Ranganathan would often take the class at his residence A black 
board was provided at C 6 Maurice Nagar Diploma and the Degree Students 
would come and squat on the floor like old “gurukul” days and hsten, think, 
speak, argue and wnte Throughout the period, it was therefore a seminai 
where each one had to contribute He would sometimes pick out a person who 
had not understood a problem and make him repeat what had been discussed 
Thus everybody had to be ever alert on his heels as it were 

33 Students to Solve Problems 

Even though he taught the theory and practice of a subject, his methodology 
was not to separate the two as is usually done by some teachers He would 
deduce theory out of practical and practical out of theory Comparative study 
and linking of ideas with certain human analogies and anecdotes made his 
teachmg a stimulus to mtellectual growth. Students learnt every aspect of the 
umverse of knowledge by participatmg in his class Ranganathan himself 
would also learn from the students He would say that a certain problem with 
which he had been struggkng for several years has after all been found a solu¬ 
tion through a student I remember when one of my colleagues in Delhi, now 
the Librarian, EGAFE, Bangkok, posed before Ranganathan a new species of 
phase relation in classiflcation presented by some new books, they both grappled 
with the problem while travelhng in a suburban train of Bombay. It was 
foimd to be what is now known as Influencing Relation But Ranganathan 
immediately called that phase, the Garde Phase, P K Garde being his name 

34 Seminars on Library Science 

Ranganathan’s teaching did not end in the class room He would organise 
seminars and ask the students to participate, makmg some senior student the 
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leader of the seminar. I remember how he made ns participate in seminars in 
hbrary science at the Delhi Umversity, meeting every wedc, nnalciTig several of 
us leaders in succession, some others of us rapporteurs and still others the 
chairmen calling them the Brahma^ chiselhiog out the issues, circulating the subject 
and the issues fimned beforehand, and makmg the leader to cite the references 
as well. Thus in the seminars no body could miss the bus .There <x>uld be 
pin pointed discussion on the issues. Remember, he would not himself be the 
Brahma, but he would be one among us sitting by our side silent all the time, 
making others speak, inducing everyone to participate He would gjive his own 
view only on being requested by the Brahna —^towards the end of the discussion 
These seminars have benefitted me most When I was asked, for the first time 
to be the leader of a particular semmar, I felt like losing the grotmd under my 
feet. I pleaded to be excused and would offer myself for the next se min ar 
But even an appeal to the ‘Supreme Court’ would not yield results I was 
too nervous to open the discussion when Ranganathan was present. But 
having been caught, there was no escape from it Several others were caught 
like me, and now I realise how my participation in the seminars have bene¬ 
fitted me If Kaula is able to speak today, the credit goes to Ranganathan who 
made me overcome my shyness and nervousness 

35 Methodology Followed 

This experience of havmg participated m the seminars and its utility, made 
me orgamse sirmlar seminars when I was the Reader in Library Science at the 
Umversity of Delhi and made not only the students but also the teachers to parti¬ 
cipate and contribute At Banaias, sirmlar seminars were started fiom the \ery 
first year of my going there The same methodology of discussion was apphed 
and the students were brought out of shyness and nervousness as I was bi ought 
out of them by Ranganathan 

4 Library Profession 

41 President of I L A 

As the President of the Indian Library Association from 1944 to 1953, 
Ranganathan made the Indian Library Association a world-recognised pro¬ 
fessional organisation, a dynamic force for hbrary movement, and a forum for 
discussing professioilal matters He imdertook to complete several mter- 
national projects on behalf of the Association and created a band of young 
librarians to work with him It may be a union calalc^ue or a bibliographical 
survey or even reading the proofr, the students wilhngly worked and learnt by 
domg it Those were the Golden Days which luckily I did not miss even though 
I had to come fixim New Delhi to Maurice Nagax daily, a distance of about 
12 miles each way* Rangaimthau becsune the President of the Indian library 
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Assodatioii in 1944 but the pohtical situation and the after-effects of Partition, 
paralysed the Association The secretary having left for Pakistan m 1947 
•without h anding over the records etc, made Ranganathan "vitalise the organi¬ 
sation by convening the Eighth All India Library Conference at Nagpur in 1948 
It -was at this conference that he laid down the plan for the hbrary develop¬ 
ment of the country. I remember how I was asked to contribute and read 
papers at that conference. It was my maiden appearance at the All-India 
stage The papers were read by me, I know, ■wi'thout looking at ■the audience 
But it created confidence in me and I participated in "the later discussions 
I was not an exception to it Several others before and after me, were forced 
or coached by hi-m to dehver their maiden speeches just to bring them out of 
stage-fears 


42 Symposia in All India Conferences 

Ranganathan would make the students contribute papers to each of the con¬ 
ferences At several conf^ences he would organise a symposia making others to 
think write and also participate Lucknow Conference, Patna Conference, Delhi 
Conference, Bombay Conference, Jaipur Conference and Baroda Conference in 
1935, 1937, 1939, 1942, 1944 and 1946 respectively helped the hbrarians to 
develop by con'tnbuting to and participating in the symposia organised by 
Ranganathan The Indian Library Association also attained an academic 
outlook as a result of these symposia 

421 BANARAS EXPERIENCE 

In 1946, while still students at Banaras Hindu University, he induced 
each one of us m the class to contribute a paper to the s'ymposium on Library 
Catalogue to be discussed at the Baroda Conference I had not till "that ■time 
■written any paper and both my ideas and expression were awful Even now 
they are, and httle could I then imagine that I would one day be able to write 
papers In fad, I used to wonder how others could write correctly and publish 
papers When Ranganathan asked me along ■with "the others to contribute a 
paper, it came as a bolt from the blue I was astomshed by his asking me to 
•write when I could not "write a smgle sentence correctly Being afraid of him, I 
promised to attempt it and the deadhne "was given The deadhne passed, 
and I had not attempted it. He "was furious and asked me to produce ■the 
paper the very next day But from where was I to get the paper ^ Should 
I copy out some other’s paper and produce it before him to overcome "this 
difGlculty ? But "this was not possible. I could only copy some paragraphs firom 
some books and assemble "them together. Perforce I produced a paper made of 
copied sentences and showed it to him He was not annoyed. He esplamed 
"the subject to me and told me how to attempt it. I prepared another draft, 
and sho"wed "that to him. He pointed out the repetition of ideas and the super- 
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fious matter I prepared, another draft This draft had still some contradictory 
statements and so had to be improved. Another draft was prepared; still 
ftanganathan would not approve of it It was after six drafts, that he approved 
my paper But imagme the patience he had to go through each draft and make 
me improve upon it Other classmates also were made to contribute papeirs 
and notes m a similar way- 


422 DEim EXPERIENCB 

The symposia at the Indore and Hyderabad Conferences in 1951 and 1953, 
have been remarkable They cut a new ground. Documentation problems 
figured in both these conferences, and who were the contributors ^ Ranga- 
nathan’s past and present students He made them all work on them—^for 
several mouths—^before they could be finahsed. 

The symposia at both the conferences were brought out m a book form by the 
Association Papers were printed m advance and distributed to the members 
of the Association The issues of the papers would be fi:a.med in the very train 
m which the delegates would be travelhng to the conference Each contributor 
would be asked to meet him and discuss the issues framed This polished way 
of orgamsmg symposia raised the level of our hbrary conferences Above all, 
It helped the country by producing able librarians and hbrary-scientists 

43 Profession A.L Training 

Ranganathan was the first in the coimtry to institute a Diploma Course in 
Library Science He did it at the Madras XJmversity. He was invited to draft 
the syllabus foi the Banaras School, the Delhi School, the Hyderabad School, 
and the Kerala School Due to his contributions and efforts, India got the 
distinction of being the first among the Commonwealth countries to institute 
library education at the Master’s Degree and Doctorate Degree levels This 
he succeeded in doing in 1947 The high level of education and teaching was 
intended to produce leaders in the profession All thanks to Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, the then Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi Umversity, who spotted out 
Ranganathan and invited him to Delhi to organise the Department of Library 
Science and pursue his lesearch at deeper levels From 1948-55, Ranganathan 
produced 12 hbrarians witli Master’s Degree in Library Science. All of them 
are now occupying good positions in the profession In fixing the number of 
students, Ranganathan was always careful to be guided by the anticipated 
demand in the country. He would never admit a crowd of persons for 1^ 
personal prestige. His leaving the Delhi Umversity in 1955 created a lacuna 
and the Degree Course had to be kept in abeyance for five years It was 
revived only m 1959 when the author of this paper, one of his very first students 
in the Master’s D^ee Course had been appointed the Reader in library 
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Science This he was able to do because of the grinding he had had while a 
student under Ranganathan, 

44 Library Research Circle 

Teaching at the Master’s degree level brought forth new ideas and polished 
some of the old ideas To pursue the subject further a Library Research Circle 
was created by Ranganathan, attached to the Department of Library Science 
of the Delhi Umversity as well as to the Indian Library Association He 
induced about a dozen devoted souls m the profession, to meet at his resident on 
every Simday to pursue the subject at a deeper level 

After a pr elimin ary eiqposition of the Ramayana from 2 pm, the meeting 
would start at 3 p m and contmue up to 8 p m The members of the Circle 
would sit on the floor and be absorbed in work without break for five hours 
Ranganathan’s methodology was not to force his ideas on others. He would 
make a member lead the discussion, himself providmg only some guidance 
This work of the Library Research Circle was responsible for bringing forth new 
developments in hbrary science The idea of Optional Facets, Rounds, 
Levels, Zones, Postulates, I am told by him, are the result of the Library 
Research Circle Ranganathan says that he benefited much by the Research 
Circle The profession also got enriched by its work If I was able to teach 
Master’s Degree Course at the Delhi Umversity six of the seven prescribed 
subjects single-handed, it was due to my being a regular member of the 
Research Circle It kept me in touch with the latest ideas on the subject 


5 Library Movement 

Ranganathan is the Father of Library Movement in India. He was among 
the very first hbranans who was sent abroad to get himself trained in library 
techmques. On his return from trmnmg m 1925, he had already chalked out 
his future hbrary plans for India In 1927, he took charge of the All India 
Public Library Conference at Madras as an adjunct to the Indian National 
Congress Session In 1928, he founded the Madras Library Association 
In 1930, he organised the Library Section of the First All Asia Library Con¬ 
ference at Banaras. In 1933, he and Mr Montagu drafted the first constitution 
of the Indian Library Association In 1945, he maugurated the Library 
Association of Central Provinces and Barar In 1946, he opened the first 
Rerala Library Conference In 1931, he maugurated the Library Association 
of Madhya Bharat. In 1953, he helped in the foundation of the Madhya 
Bharat Library Association In 1957, he founded the Madhya Pradesh Library 
Association. In short, he has been m the thick of the Library Movement for 
the last 35 years and has given impetus to hbrary cause by his writmgs, speeches, 
resolutions and plans. 
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51 Library Development 

In 1944, Ranganathan wrote the Post-War reconstruction of libraries m India. 
It was then the only document of its kmd for the library development of our 
country. In 1946, he also wrote the Motional library ^stem: A plan for India 
highhghting the personality of the future National Central Library for India. 

In 1948, he drafted a memorandum on the Library Development Plan for 
India as a member of the National library Committee The Committee was 
not serious about its work. And its proceedings were therefoare shelved. But 
Sir Maurice Gwyer made Ranganathan publish this memorandum firom the 
Delhi Umversity. This contained a thirty-year programme It is a monu¬ 
mental plan for developing the hbrary personahty of India. Though not 
implemented by the Government, the students of hbrary science make use of 
this classical document fully and one day the country may also draw benefit out 
of it 

Ranganathan also prepared development plans for Travancore, Cochin, and 
Madhya Pradesh m 1946, and for Bombay and Uttar Pradesh in 1947 The last 
two have been pubhshed Bengal and KLerala also got its plan piepared by 
him m 1958 and 1959 respectively The latest plan is that of the Mysore 
State. These Library Development plans also contain draft-Library Bills 
for each of these States 


52 Library System 

Ranganathan was the first to visuahse a Libiary System for the country. The 
structure of the hbrary development with Dehvery Stations at the bottom and 
the National Central Library at the apex has been the creation of Ranganathan 

53 Library Cess 

Ranganathan was the first to state that a pubhc hbreuy is a hbrary suppoi ted 
by pubhc funds For this, a cess should be levied. He worked for it for 14 
years in Madras—^his home state—and finally achieved this objective in 1948 
A network of pubhc hbraries could be supported only by a hbrary cess, was his 
contention This has now been accepted by the Government of India 

54 Library Legislation 

Library movement means the establishment and maintenance of hbraries 
There are two patterns for this development One is to create a hbrary system 
without legislation, another is to have it backed by legidation. Libraries are also 
estabhshed on an ad hoc bads This was the proposal m Bombay. Ranganathan 
did not agree that the hbranes could be maintained properly in that case. 
He brought it home to Mr Kher, the then Chief Munster of Bombay in 1948. 
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But Mr Klier had to lay down his office before he could act upon this advice 
The result of the Bombay pattern is now quite evident before us It cannot 
develop. Ranganathan was convmced of the need for hbrary legislation and 
he worked hard for it Madras got it m 1948, Andhra is also enjoying it as 
a result of the bifurcation of the old Madras State in 1955 Hyderabad (of 
before 1956) also introduced legislation due to the efforts of Ranganathan 
and K M Ujlambkar, one of his old students 

Perhaps it is necessary to write here that Madras did not accept library 
legislation easily. When introduced in 1934, the Library Bill made no head¬ 
way Even the Congress Government of 1937 did not help in the mattei 
In 1946, when Congress agam came to power, Ranganathan in one of his morning 
walks saw the name board of Mr Avinashihngam Chettiar who was then the 
Education Minister. He had been Ranganathan’s old chent in the hbrary 
He got in and asked his old chent to give him his fees in the form of a Library 
Act Tlie old chent promised to do it He did it He took the bill drafted 
by'Ranganathan It finally emerged as the Madras Pubhc Libraries Act of 
1948. 

Ranganathan has prepared Library Bills for almost all the States of India 
In some States, it was moved m their lag^slature as well The Umon Library 
Bill was published in 1948 m his developmmt plan' A thirty year programme. 

One of his desires is to see this Bill enacted as a Law 

541 MODEL LIBRARY ACT 

As already stated, Ranganathan was the first to draft a Model Libraiy 
Act in 1930 The baby was taken to Beigal by Mumndra Deb Rai Mahasai 
after the All Asia Educational Conference at Varanasi in 1930 He sought 
permission to mtroduce it in the Bengal Legislature. But it was found to be 
an unacceptable biU by the then Viceroy of India 

6 Library Techniques 

Ranganathan is the originator of severzil techniques in hbrary science 
His techmques were first introduced m the Madras Umversity Library They 
were not welcomed by others in the beginmng. Even now there are some in 
the profession who, even though they have not studied them, would oppose 
them m dieer ignorance We have to pity them. For now his techmques have 
been universally accepted. 

61 Terminology 

Ranganathan mtroduced proper terms to denote hbrary ideas precisely and 
unequivocally. These terms also created some resistance in the library world 
in the beginnii^. Some of the hbrarians even made fun out of them. But 
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imdaunted, he went on polishing his ideas and introducing a precise terminology. 
These terms also have now been accepted all the world over 

62 Leadership in Library Sciience 

Ranganathan has given India a leadership in Library Science. India may 
be underdeveloped in hbranes, but it is certainly a richly developed country 
in the field of hbrary science I remember what Dr Luther H Lvans, formerly 
Director Greneral of Unesco, stated in Delhi when he visited India in 1954. 
He said that India was a fully developed country m Library Science as a result 
of the contributions of Dr Ranganathan India has thus achieved a sigmficant 
position on the hbrary map of the world. 

7 At-Oike»Meiit witli. Library Science 

It IS very difiicidt to sum up all the achievements of Ranganathan in one 
paper He is a multifaceted gemus who has given his all to the hbraiy 
profession 


71 Breathes Library at all Times 

Ranganathan breathes library at all tunes Having moved with him very 
closely, I observed that he has been charmed by hbrary science From the 
early hours of his nsmg till late at mght, he talks of nothing but librarv science 
Even in ordmary conversation he will connect every topic to hbrarv science 
and once he starts talking or wnong about it, he forgets himself 

72 Forgets Physical Conveniences 

Ranganathan forgets even the physical need of eating food But for Mrs 
Ranganathan who has to remind him, he would perhaps forego the food 
At times when he would be engrossed deeply in his work, his hands also engaged 
in writing, the food getting cold, Mrs Ranganathan has to find out a solution 
to the problem Ranganathan would not move nor place the pen and paper 
down and Mrs Ranganathan would not also like to get the food cold This 
has been an oft-recurring phenomenon 

73 Struggle in the Night 

Several persons must be thinking that at least for some hours he would go to 
sleep durmg the mght. No, not on all days He does not sleep when he is 
engrossed with a problem. He would be made to go to bed by his son I 
do not know whether bis son is able to do it now- But I have seen Ranganathan 
continuing working till midnig ht His son would have finished one lound 
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of sleep and suddenly he would come and tell him^ “Appa ' you have not 
allowed Kaula to go Please go to bed immediately.” But the father would 
neither ask me to go nor go to bed himself Yogeshwar would get annoyed 
and so would give him a mild warmng that he was going to switch off the 
hght if he still contmued workmg Father would not hke this dislrubance and 
would shout “Poh” ! That means “You go” The struggle between the 
father and the son would continue, none yielding Fmally the son would put 
off the hght and think that he had succeeded The father would immediately 
ra.Tl out, “Child • You cannot reahse the struggle of my mind Do not 
disturb me ” But the son would not yield, and so the father would ask me to 
go and himself go to bed still revolving the problem in his mind Early m 
the morning when I come, I would find that he had already written down several 
pages and was still absorbed in his ideas He would be in bed for some time, 
until a new flash of idea would come to him Then he would get up and 
start writing agam Then his son could not disturb him 

74 Morning Walk 

Ranganathan takes mormng walks regularly The walks are not meant 
to distract the mind from his ideas Even m walks, he would go on discussing 
problems Starting from his place m the early hours in the company of some 
students with a cane in his hand, he would stop even at the very gate, outside 
his compound—^not to retrace his steps, but to discuss hbrary problems, finding 
solutions and helpmg the students Most of the papers would thus be read out 
and discussed m the morning walks In Banaras, we used to go daily to the 
Ganges to have a dip Then also we used to discuss several hbrary problems 
In the beginning, I missed keeping a note book and a pencil with me but latei 
I made amends Several ideas were polished m our mormng walks Purifi¬ 
cation of body with the Ganges-water and the purification of mind with fresh 
ideas on hbrary science—that was our daily habit On our way back, he 
would attend to any of the very few social calls as well 

In Delhi, the Canons of Terminology were framed thus m the mormng walks 
Several ideas hke Apupa pattern, hbrary system, legislation, classification 
catalogmng and documentation problems were also discussed in mormng 
walks At the time of a conference, the papers to be contributed by students 
would also be discussed smd pohshed m the mormng walks The passers-by on 
the road would be wondering, sometimes even gazing at what this old man was 
doing by stopping now and then and talking something umntelhgible to them, 
and sometimes correctn^ papers etc But people soon discovered that he 
was Ranganathan taJkmg hbrary science and nothing else 

75 Unattached to Family 

Perhaps it is not proper for me to state that Ranganathan has remamed 
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imattachecl to his &mily life But ho has also neglected hizoselfl 'We can 
accuse a person for neglecting others only if he is conscious about himself. We 
have seen that except at the time of food, there was hardly any time when hfrs 
Ranganathan was able to meet her husband and ^eak to him. Here too, she 
has herself to make her presence felt. There were several occasions, when 
Ranganathan would call her “Adhi I” sometimes for drinking water; some¬ 
times for preparmg some ti£6n for guests etc. But credit goes to Mrs 
Ranganathan for having put up with this kind of life during all these years 
without even a murmur of protest. Remember ! She is not educated in the 
modem sense of the word But she is a perfect I>evt She has got the horse 
sense to judge the persons coming to Ranganathan and to pomt out to him 
about their conduct and quahties. She is certainly a most dutiful wife and 
but for her, Ranganathan’s life would have become miserable m his very home 
She has got enough of fortitude, tolerance, and patience. 

751 EDUCATION OF MRS RANGANATHAN 

Ranganathan is conscious of her quahties I remembei when Ranganathan 
was mvited to dehver a talk m Banaras in 1945, Mrs Ranganathan had 
accompamed him After his bnlhant address on ‘Life and Rehgion’, some¬ 
one among the distinguished guests asked Ranganathan whether Mrs 
Ranganathan was educated. They asked him because Mrs Ranganathan could 
neither speak Ebndi nor Enghsh Ranganathan said”. Yes ' She is educated 
in her own way ” “What exarmnataon has she passed Was the next question 
“She has passed the highest examination of her life,” rephed Ranganathan 
We were puzzled to hear this answei Ranganathan added, ‘ The examination 
of Pativrata ” It made everyone near him reahse about the attachment 
and the regard that Ranganathan has got towards his hfe’s partner 

752 son’s RESPONSIBILITY 

I am 1 ermnded of another incident which took place in Delhi about a decade 
back A Tamil picture was to be screened m the Russian Department of the 
Umversity All the professors and teachers especially South Indians were in¬ 
vited to it Mrs Ranganathan wanted to go. She asked her husband to 
accompany her Ranganathan refused and continued working I was also 
working by his side Mrs Ranganathan again said in Tamil something, per¬ 
haps about the same thing. Ranganathan stated that he could not accompany 
her. Yogeshwar intervened and said, “Father ! You have to accompany 
your wife.” The father refused and said, "You go with her.” He said, “If 
other ladies have gone with their husbands why should she go with her son and 
not with her husband B an g ana than was adament Yogeshwar took his 
mother to the picture The picture was to be over at 8 p m. It was 8.15 and 
yet they did not turn up. Ranganathan got worried, stopped his work, came 
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out of the loom and asked me to find out firom a neighbour whether they had 
come I reported that they had come By that time it was 8 30 p m The 
distance between the residence and the Russian Department was one furlong 
Ranganathan became very anxious and felt that something wrong might have 
happened He asked me that we should go to find them out When we 
reached the crossing outside Maurice Nagar, both Mrs Ranganathan and hei 
son were spotted out conung. We stopped When they i cached us, 
Ranganathan said, “Child • Why are you so late ^ I was anxious about 
your mother.*’ Up came Yc^eshwar’s reply, “Why were you anxious about 
her ^ When you did not care for her and neglected your responsibility to¬ 
wards her, why do you bother about her Ranganathan said, “My responsi¬ 
bility was to get you and that is over.” Did he actually mean it, I was 
wondering ^ I did observe that Ranganathan had the usual human weakness 
towards his son and his wife. Perhaps he wanted to convey to his son that it 
was the son’s responsibihty to take his mother on social calls 

753 LADY WITH A LARGE HEART 

Mrs Ranganathan attends personally to all the work of her home There 
has been no servant in their house At tiffin time she would prepare tiffin for 
all who were working with Ranganathan She would be pleased to serve 
coffee and drinking water to each one of us I am grateful to her fbi feeding 
me several times with dinner as well Whenever we would be working with 
Ranganathan and it was late in the mght, she would ask us, ^^Sapadacha and 
then change it mto Hindi ^‘Khcma khaya ’’ When we would say, “No”, she 
would exclaim and ask her husband to allow us to go I also re¬ 

member how she came to the Ministry of Labour Library in June 1951 to bless 
me by saymg, “I have come because your mother is not here to see you ” Her 
large heartedness was even more visible when she did not object to feeding a 
Muslim or a Christian in her house, while to all appearance she was a very 
orthodox lady. But her greatness of heart came to fiill hght when Ranganathan 
donated his life’s earnings amounting to a lakh of rupees for creating a Chair 
in Library Science m the Umversity of Madras 

754 SELF-SACRinCINO LADY 

Ranganathan was in Europe for about two years between 1955-57. He had 
taken his wife with him. They were hving with Yogeshwara in Zinuch. I 
was regularly m correspondence with him. In fact, I was the post office to post 
and deliver the letters firom him to various people m India On 15 September 
1956, a lettei came firom Ranganathan which puzzled us He had written, 
“My wife and myself have recently taken steps to implement a thirty year 
old wish. Towards the fulfilment of that wish we have been hving a firugal 
life all these years, A month ago, my wife said, *We are becoming old, our 
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son’s education is nearing completion Let us carry out our wish.’ We have 
saved a lakh of rupe« and this is being endowed for Professorship in Library 
Science at an Indian University ” What a marvellous letter containing this 
great news ! We did not beheve it for some time But the letter was from 
Ranganathan We admired the sacrifice, the goierosity, and the scale of values 
of Mrs Ranganathan. Perhaps the son was also consulted and he too had 
agreed. This was confirmed later. In 1957, when Mrs Ranganathan came to 
Delhi with her husband and attended a reception m their honour at the 
Wenger’s, New Delhi arranged by the Delhi Library Association, I told her, 
“Ranganathan should have given this money to his son ” She replied, “It 
has been done.” I asked, “How has this been done ?” Immediately came 
the reply, “Rao Sahib has got two sons and not one The eldest son is Library 
Science and he has got the money” What a marvellous answer from an 
“imeducated” Lady * Her son was not present smce he was still in Zurich 
This made us admire her even more. She has dedicated everything to Library 
Science. We are glad that the Chair which has been finally established at the 
Umversity of Madras, is named after her It is called the Sarada Ranganathan 
Chair in Library Science May she hve long to help her husband to serve the 
hbrary cause for many more years to come • I am told that she has also 
endowed scholarships and prizes at some schools for girls She is really 
a well-educated lady who is able to recognise the everlasting value of giving 
away money foi a good cause and the value of the work her husband has done 
during the last 30 years 


755 WHOM TO .ADMIRE ^ 

Ranganathan has been invited quite often by several national and intei- 
national orgamzations from 1948 onwzirds He was to leave at 2 a m at night 
We were all sittmg in his house He went on writing papers, taking notes 
and discussing hbrary problems The only person who could not participate 
in this, was Mrs Ranganathan She was sittmg all alone But heis she not to 
say anything ^ Her husband was flymg for the first time and going to be 
away for about 6 months I am ta lkin g about Ranganathan’s departure on 
his tour of Europe and America in 1948 Should not Ranganathan be neai 
his wife at least for some time We were puzzled that they did not spend even 
five minutes together Had they quarelled ^— a. cyme might ask No ' 
One was admiring the other who had just shot up into the mtemational plane 
The other kept himself busy till the car came to take him to the aerodrome 
We went to the aerodrome. Believe me • Even in the car and till he got into 
the plane, he was busy talking to us on hbrary matters. Perhaps we were 
cruel to Mrs Ranganathan in not withdrawing ourselves But she did not 
mind it. Whom should we admire ^ Ranganathan who had been absorbed 
in his work and could not find time to speak to his wife; or his wife who patiently 
arranged everything for him and was, as it were, dri nk ing him in with hor eyes 
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Without minHiwg his absorption in his work > We should admire both, but 
a greater weightage should be given to Mrs Ranganathan 

76 A Hard Task ^Master 

Ranganathan is a hard task master Being endowed with an indefatigable 
energy, he would like others also to work like him. His great favourite is one 
who IS a hardworking person He prefers him for several reasons He wdl 
have perse^ erence, patience, and the will to undergo any amount of physical 
stram I am also led to believe that a great asset in a man is his industiy He 
will be able to succeed if he apphed his industry to right causes along right 
lines. Ranganathan’s example is before us All great men are industrious 
people 

761 THE measuring rod 

Perhaps it will be mteresting to analyse the industry of Ranganathan. He 
has been misunderstood even in his own circle for his terrible industry In 
the early days when he had been very passionate to get a thing done immediately 
and that too correctly, he would feel dejected if the results were not achieved 
Being himself a very hard worker, he has judged others through this measuring 
rod. But it is not possible to be as hardworkmg as he has been and so he would 
Pm:! aimoyed with persons who would not be able to do the work Perhaps 
the reason bemg that they are not devoted to the work with single-mindedness 
Ranganathan would not spare the man if he puts forth various reasons But 
worlang hard is a habit which can be cultivated like any other habit It is 
the chief source of success and the surest way to improvement Ranganathan 
loves hardworking persons and perhaps the reason for his kindness to me was 
the httle work I could do with him, though I do not agree with him in 
what he wrote to me in 1946 “You aie unexampled in industry” What 
about himself ^ There is no comparison to his industry God has endowed 
hi m with terrible industry and I should say that he is “undoubtedly unexampled 
in mdustry ” But let me confess that he has made me physically weep several 
times fbi not doing my work properly and on time. Let me quote an instance 

762 FOR WHOSE GOOD ^ 

Durmg the pieparation of a symposium for the All India Library Confeience 
at Indore in 1951, a few papers were allotted to me or should I say that I had 
myself offered to write three papers—two jointly with others and one inde¬ 
pendently The papers had to be kept ready before 24 December 1950 and a 
sufficient time had been given to write them. For he was on tour first outside 
India and later to South India In respect of a jomt paper, I requested my 
other partner to start writmg it. He however chd not start it and we went on 
posqionmg It The other two papers were completed. But the third one could 
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not be done for the well known dictum, "Jomt responsibihty means no responsi- 
bihty”. On 24 December, when I met Ranganathan, he asked me about the 
papers. I produced the two papers. “What about the third paper ?*’ He 
asked. “It has not been posable. Sir •” I replied. “Why not he asked, 
and with this he flew mto a rage “We could not at together and write and 
that is the only reason’*, I rephed. On this flank statement, he expressed so 
many harsh words and asked me to produce the paper by 27 December, fading 
which he said, “I shall have nothing to do with you ” Even today I shudder 
to relate this strong attitude of Ranganathan I did produce the paper before 
27 December Trembling, I went and showed it to him lie became pleased, 
the anger was gone, and he patted me on my back. There have been several 
other occasions when he has behaved in that way Little could we reahse 
at that time that it was for our good. We said that he was cruel and un¬ 
reasonable Some even called him a “tyrant” and dropped out They left 
his company, but to whose disadvantage ^ They lost the opportunity of 
working with this great master for their own benefit 

77 Value of Character 

Ranganathan attaches the highest value to the character of a person He is 
prepared to ignore his other weaknesses if he is a man of unsulhed character 
He hates those persons who lack charactei We have got the well known 
saying that “if character is lost, everything is lost” He hkes honest, hard¬ 
working, and straight persons But he cannot compromise with evil or with a 
person without character This principle has cost him to leave out even some 
of his one-time disciples He has no regrets for this Telhng lies he cannot 
put up with Honest confession of one’s guilt or difficulties, he is able to 
appreciate and then suggest a solution. Having built up a spotless charactei, 
he wants those around him to be equally spotless in chaiactei If Das Gupta 
Librarian, Umversity of Delhi, has been his pet number 1, as he himself 
admits. It IS solely for his character If he has condemned others, it is for then 

lack of character. 

771 TENACITY IN ATTACHMENT TO PRINCIPLES 

Ranganathan has certain weaknesses too, if these can be called weaknesses 
He is not a person to sacrifice his principles for petty gams as we generally 
find in other persons His will is as strong as an iron wall and he is as unmoved 
as a rock in upholding his principles He gives up the man, the gam, and the 
result, to stand solely on his principles I am told that he suffered much in the 
last four years of his stay in the Madras Umversity simply to uphold his 
principles. Even at the risk of losing his service, he did not come down flom 
his principles of life. That shows the grit of his mind. That is like all great 
men who have to sufler for their principles in life. Ranganathan was said 
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to have been finally asked to leave die Madras University Uhceretnomously 
without a word of kindness because of the strong conviction of his principles* 
He stepped out witib.out pain or regret On hearing about this, it appears 
that Sir Maurice Gwyer wrote to him, “I am glad that you have shaken off 
the dust of your feet against them’*, and that Ranganathan replied, “Yes I 
have come out. But no shaking off dust against anybody. They know not 
what they do. I can only pity them But it is all for my good I know that 
something valuable is coming round the comer” But only a Ranganathan 
could do it in that spirit. 

772 NO COMPROMISE WITH EVIL 

Ranganathan does not care for the middle course He cannot adjust or 
compromise. Some of his critics call him “an uncompromismg person” 
because they do not attach any value to prmciples or to character I remember 
having met one of the top officials m the Umon Ministry of Education who 
expressed his great veneration for him and said that his’book especially the 
School and college hbrartes was a classic “But why is the Government 
not making a greater use of his talents I asked He was frank m saying, 
“Ranganathan cannot fit in the Government machinery. He wants the 
things to be done immediately and he cannot adjust himself to circumstances ” 
Was this a comphment to the quahties of Ranganathan or the inefficient way 
in which the machinery of the Government was working ^ There is an instance 
when Ranganathan refused to work with a Committee when they did nothing 
in three sittmgs but wasted money and tune m inviting some members even 
from outside Delhi. The Committee used to meet each time without an agenda 
Servtr^ of tea to the members was the only private event He himself drafted 
agenda and memorandum for another meeting for the members in connection 
with Adult Education But the Secretary apologised for having failed to send 
copies of them to the members Again tea was served at the right time ’ And 
the meetmg was adjourned. There is another instance In August 1953, 
I brought the hbranans of Delhi together and founded the Delhi Library 
Association I wanted Ranganathan to address the inaugural function He 
was not prepared to come and felt annoyed with me His reason was this 
He wanted me to utilise my tune in research and not “waste” it m other 
ways Prior to that another incident had taken place I was assisting 
Ranganathan in the compilation of the Union catalogue of learned periodicals in 
South Asia I had to peddle 14 miles daily on my cycle from my office to 
C6, Maurice Nagar for this work One evenmg, due to exhaustion, I 
scribbled something on the slip—an entry—m my subconscious level. This 
caused annoyance to Ranganathan smee I was told later that I had stated 
that the work was too much of a task. Without giving me any chance to 
explam my position, Ranganathan stapped talking to me for more than 2 years. 
But I was not prepared to leave him and contmued my assoriation with him. 
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In early 1955, perhaps he finally changed his attitude and accepted me again 
as his own. 


78 No Wastage 
781 NO WASTAGE OF TIME 

Ranganathan does not want wastage of man-power or of material He 
wants to utdise his time in the best possible way He hates red-tapism and 
delaying methods He wants quick demnons That way he is very impatient 
to get results Waiting according to him means wastage, which should be 
avoided Havmg stayed in the North for a decade, 1945-55, he has not been 
able to learn Hindi. But he learnt three words immediately These are Kal 
ftomorrow), Aj (today), and Ahh. (now). Even when he was in Banaras, he 
started saying “No Kal with me” This should be done aj, it was abht in 
certain cases He beheves in getting things done then and there 

782 NO WASTAGE OF MONEY 

He IS careful in not wasting money We have observed how he has been 
trying to save the money of the Indian Library Association With no assets 
in 1947, he left the I L A m 1953 with an asset of Rs 22,000 in cash Even in 
sending materials by post, he would try to save the postage by asking people 
to distribute them by hand As the Managmg Editoi of the Abgtla, he i\ould 
make me take the bundles of the issues of the Abgila on my cycle from his house 
to my Labour Library m New Delhi and distribute them among the members 
in the Secretariate and other places, thus saving postage At that time, I could 
not appreciate it But in 1958 and after, when I became the editor of the Library 
herald-, I did the same thing wnthout any one asking me to do so and made 
others also to do it Saving money is a good habit and makes a person caieful 

783 NO WASTAGE OF MATERIALS 

Leave alone the question of money Ranganathan would try even to save 
the stationery He would not use the blank paper for writing letters or ideas 
We have seen him using the used covers for writing the reply, by opemng out 
all the flaps He has written articles, papers and notes on these bits of paper 
which ordinarily one throws into a waste paper basket He has done it to 
avoid wastage. 

784 NO WASTAOE ON TRAVEL 

He would not engage a taxi, if he can r^ich by a bus, and he would not wait 
for a bus, if he can reach on foot. Saving money and avoiding wastage has 
been the dkarma of his life 
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785 ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 

Ranganathan spends only on essential requirements He believes m mim- 
mumnecesatiesoflife Throughout his life, he had no servant in his bouse He 
had no fiirmture either It is only through the force of his son who was a student 
m a college and had a different view of the standard of hfe, that some furniture 
was bought for his house m Delhi Throughout his hfe he has hved frugally 
with comforts to his physical body What about the food 

Ranganathan eats ^ Perhaps many persons may not be knowing that he 
had been takmg only one meal for about 20 years after he reached 40 Why 
has he done so ^ Perhaps to reduce his physical necessities to the mimmum 
He takes m the mormng alone his one South Indian meal, which most beheve, 
IS not nutritious He does not make much use of fnuts eidier While in 
service m the Madras University Library, he is said to have seldom taken his 
food at his home- How could he ^ He had to be in the hbrary daily before 
7am He takes TnOk m the evening and that too about half a pound During 
the days of rationmg, I had seen people strt^ghng to get extra rations for the 
requirements of their family smce rationed food sustained them only for a 
fortnight But here was a person who could not only carry on with the rationed 
food for the month but also save out of it and give it away to servants or others 
I wish India had persons hke him to defeat the theory of over-population 


786 NO ADDICTION 

Ranganathan has not been addicted to any habits He has never tasted 
alcohol, or any stimulant oi any other drug Being a South Indian, it was 
surprising to find him without coffee I remember how he used to advice his 
wife to give up taking coffee smce it was not domg any good to her He is not 
a smoker as well, he hates smoking. Even m his house, he would not hke the 
cigarette ends to remam even if a visitor came to see him Perhaps Das Gupta, 
a cham smoker, knew how he had to stay and leave when he was with 
Ranganathan 


787 UNASSUMING PERSONALITY 

Ranganathan with all the greatness that he has achieved, is a commoner 
His head is cool and his heart is warm. He is accessible to any one who wants 
to meet him. There are no formalities and no gatemen to check any one’s 
entry into his house. He is unassuming and you will hardly reahse that he is 
an mternational figure In spite of havmg no time for any thought other than 
on hbrary science, he is always ready to meet and discuss with any one seeking 
his advice on truly difiicult problems of hfe. 
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788 VERSATUXTY 

Ranganathati is a versatile figure. He is at home both in. writing and in 
speaku]^. He is a prolific writer and a great orator Rarely do we find this 
combination even in gjreatpeople. An oi ator is not generally a prolific writer and 
vice versa Let it be known that Ranganathan was a stammerer tin he was 22. 
But he overcame this handicap when once he was called to speak at the 
annual function of his college. A full accoimt is given in the Herald of 
library science wl, 1962, p 180 God helped him to get over his shyness and 
physical disabihty But once he got over it, he became an orator. He is 
also a great conversationahst and can speak on any topic for hours together. 

8 A Great Benefactor 

Ranganathan was rmsunderstood even m his own circle for hving very frugally. 
Some of them called him a “miser.** Some said he was “cruel” to himself. 
Some said that he never knew how to “hve” in this world Still some said 
that he was not born in this world to "spend” the money but to “hoard’* it 
They felt that his son would be lucky to inherit this money from his fother 
and spend it on his comforts Least could any one t hink of the purpose of his 
leadmg a frugal life We were afraid of asking him anythmg relating to it. 
But we found the answer in 1957, when he donated his entire saving to the 
Umversity of Madras for institutmg a professorship m Library Science And 
what was the amount A hundred thousand rupees—collected by a librarian 
who was not destined to have the benefits of the high scale of salary which he 
himself brought about m 1959 as Chairman of the Library Comnuttee of the 
Umversity Grants Commission and even earher in 1947 by negotiation, with 
the Chairman of the Pay Commission For though he was the highest paid 
librarian in his own days of active service, his scale was only one-third of what he 
secured for us after his own retirement How did he amass that money depend¬ 
ing on his honest earnings 

The letter that he wrote to the Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Madias is memorable indeed He wrote 

“Now that I am in the last lap of the journey through life in the present body, my wife 
and myself have been workmg out the balance-sheet of the journey On the mtellectual 
plane, there is never a one-ivay flow and the balance of give and take is automatic 
But it IS not so in the material plane particularly m the monetary plane The small 
pension allowed for me will pull me through the rest my of life After arrangmg for an 
annuity for my wife for the period of her life, we find that there will be a balance of 
about a lakh of rupees We wish to endow it for the promotion of advanced studies 
and research m Library Science—a subject that has made life worth livM® with good 
cheer m spite of all the vicissitudes mcidental to life in society, and a subject with 
immense potentiahty for social good 

81 Madras Library Association 

Some persons still beHeve that he got large sums of money as royalty on his 
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bool^. Perhaps they are not aware about the actual position in this respect 
Ranganathan wrote books and gave them over to the professional associations 
without gglHng for any royalti^. The Madras Library Association pubhshed 
most of his works and except for the aulhor’s copy, he took nothmg from the 
Association. The Association on the other hand, not only earned a name but 
also the full benefit of the sale on his books It has now set apart Rs 20,000 for 
its own building. Perhaps this money is the balance of the profit it had earned 
on Ranganathan’s books. 

82 Indian Libraey Associahon 

The Indian Library Association also earned a few thousand rupees on the 
works pubhshed by Ranganathan. It was only in 1953, that its Executive 
Committee decided to hand over the existing stock of books to Ranganathan as 
a token of its appreciation of his havmg offered these works to the Association 
and not havmg accepted the royalty on them 

83 A Caknegie Among Librarians 

Thus the lakh of rupees that he saved during his hfe, was purely out of the 
salary earned after 1932 Why after 1932 ^ In 1925, he used his then savings 
to establish the Ross Studentship as shown in sec 95 Again in 1932, he gave 
away most of his then savings to his only surviving brother Mr Natesan as he was 
thrown out of work prematurely and had a large family to bring up And who 
has now got the benefit of the third round of his savings Not his only son as 
one would normally expect. Nor did it go to his wife But on the other hand 
these too proved to be chips of the same block For, they themselves recom¬ 
mended that the savmgs should be turned to the development of Library 
Science. Thus Ranganathan has become the greatest benefactor to Library 
Science in India and as a Librarian m the whole World. He is not a Carnegie 
who made a huge fortune as an industriahst, but among the librarians he 
has provided to be a Carnegie In one of his addresses at the Umversity 
of Delhi, Sir Maurice Gwyer described him as a “Prince among hbrarians ” 
He had really meant pnnce m intellectual achievement But Sir Maurice 
died before the world found him to be a prince even as a distributor of money. 
I referred m sec 771 to his tenacity in upholding the principles of his life Ebs 
endowment to library science is a demonstration of a still another principle 
of his He often used to quote the words of the great poet ELabdasa, 
**AmassJi^ wealth to give it away.” ^ET^-^nPTnt \ 

91 Ainong the Inuxtortals 

There is a saying, “They always live who die for a great cause.” Ranga¬ 
nathan has lived for a great cause and wiftun his life-time itself, his name has 
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been immortalised Even in 1943, Bernard I Palmer announced fais immorta¬ 
lity from England Some call him the Dewey of the present Age. Thai great 
genius did everything to bring hbrary profession into a reality. Ranganathan 
took the profession to great heights, gave a new stature to it, created library 
Science in reahty, and above aU struck a new gpround for research in the subject. 
Dewey’s mfluence spread only through his classification and that too m slow 
degrees, Ranganathan’s influence has extended m a much shorter time to all 
the corners of the World through his classical contributions on all aspects of 
hbrary science That is why the late Berwick Sayers called this age, the **Age 
of Ranganathan ” Indeed Ranganathan hjis shown us a “way forward” 
as Palmer and Wells put it Single-handed, bnishmg aside teethmg opposition 
both outside and withm the profession, Ranganathan has progressed as an 
astoimdmg star m the international sky of hbrary science 

92 India on the Library Map 

India is particularly grateful to him for having earned for it a coveted position 
in the library map of the world. As a great patriot, he has raised the hbrary 
personahty of India to a stature hitherto unknown In his Silver Jubilee address 
to the Madras Library Association in 1953, former Governor Greneral of India, 
C Rajagopalachari said that the position that Nehru had seemed for India in 
the international pohtical world, Ranganathan had secured for India in the inter¬ 
national hbrary world He has been the first m several respects and he has still 
remained the only one in those respects India can boast of having produced 
a classification system, the only classified catalogue code in the world, the 
Laws of Library Science Cham Indexing and several other techniques m 
library science—now being studied and adopted by several countries of the 
world India was also the first country in the East to estabhsh a Model Pubhc 
Library and the Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre as a result 
of the persistent endeavours of Ranganathan at the international forum India 
IS still the only country in the Commonwealth imparting instruction leading 
to a Master’s Degree and Doctorate m Library Science. It is also the only 
country in the World outside the Umted States, to have instituted an Endowed 
Professorship m Library Science Not only that, the imtiation of hbrary legisla¬ 
tion and hbrary system in India and the organisation of university hbraries at 
all levels, have been due to the efforts of one man—^Ranganathan. 

93 Destiny Again 

Providence wanted Ranganathan to create hbrary science with new dimen¬ 
sions I suppose Ranganathan was not then conscious about it For he started 
his career as a teacher of Mathematics. He also had his trai n i ng for teaching 
as well. He foimd joy in the pursuit of both these sul^ects. But destiny wanted 
hnm to do something else in a subject of which he knew nothing. He strayed 
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into the library profession m 1924 without any wilhngness for it And when he 
started working in the University Library at Madras in 1924, and found practi¬ 
cally no work in the hbrary to engage his attention, he thought of going back to 
his first ^-ailing —^to his place in the Presidency College at Madras Destiny, 
however, retained him withm the hbrary profession 

94 Professor Ross 

Ranganathan strongly beheves in destiny and perhaps he will agree with me 
when I say that but for Prof Edward B Ross—^his great teacher—^his hfe would 
have been different He would not have even completed his formal university 
education Destiny had already helped him Being bom in not very affluent 
circumstances, Ranganathan was not able to study further beyond his B A 
Course He thought of earning his hvehhood. But Providence wiUed it 
otherwise Edward B Ross, his beloved teacher, to whom he had dedicated 
his most outstanding work—^the Colon Classification—called him and said 
that he would support him m his post-graduate education I am told Ranga¬ 
nathan did not like to contmue on this basis after a few months. Then Ross 
secured for him a private tuition work to pave his way. From his first savmgs, 
Ranganathan established an endowment in 1925 to give a studentship in the 
name of his beloved Professor—to help a student purstung mathematical 
studies m has college—the Madras Christian College Prof Ross encouraged 
Ranganathan to enter the hbrary profession Till 1932, when he left India, 
he used to meet Ranganathan m the University Library almost every evemng 
and find genume joy m the progress his pupil was making in his new field 
Ranganathan has himself described how his Professor gave the final touch one 
evening m 1928 to the formulation of his Five Laws of Library Science Thus 
destmy created for Ranganathan a Ross to make his hfe different, and destiny 
created Ranganathan for me to change my entire hfe 
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Dr Ranganathan : A Study of a 
Multifaceted Genius 

Abdul Rahman 

1 A Dynamic Young Old Man 

A PLEASANT evening of Febniary in Bangalore. It is a pleasanter part of 
Malleswaram. The long tar road from the 18th Cross Road to the 10th runs with 
a depression like a parabola. From the 18th Gross many happy lads and lasses 
descend down the trough on their evening walks. A few retired old men are 
creeping on with their sticks in hand with morose, sordid, grim faces and 
blank minds; they resemble moving automations. Lo ! Look at the crest 
before trough ! Another old gentleman descends ! (Is he old ?) He wears 
a pure white dhoti, and a cloak; holds a cane in hand. A shalya passess roxmd 
his neck. Two or three young men come with him. Can he be an old man ? 
He looks more active than the most active of the young men accompanying him. 
Now he walks a little, speaks something; makes vigorous movements of his 
hands; now he stops, turns towards one young man with his penetrating eyes. 
He elicits an answer from him. Now he is relaxed and walks ahead. Lo ! 
He stops. Looks at the infinite sky. He is lost in his broodings. .. He comes 
back to his friends, with a new gleam on his face, with a new ghtter in his eyes. 
He has fbimd a new thought; he has discovered a new idea. He is in ecstasy. 
He jolts his yotmg friends with its revelation, he animates them. They are 
thrilled, overjoyed, and almost overpowered. So descends this strange old 
man down the trough of the Margose Road imaware of the ground he treads, 
permeating through the universe he moves. Who is this dynamic, active young 
old man ? He is the 70 years old Dr Ranganathan on his evening walk with 
his young disciples. 


2 A Ripe G^iius 

At the age of seventy. Dr Ranganathan is still a volcano of new ideas- His 
mind simmers with nascent thoughts. His physique wavers under their intense 
vibrations. Still, it fiHs him with a new radiance. Now he is a ripe genius. 
The initial stages of “perspiration’* are past. But he himself does not think so I 
It is now a fertile period of incessant “inspiration”. Any intelligent man 
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just glimpsuig at his writings, his works, and his personality shall come to the 
mevitable conclusion that he is a perfect genius poised by a sterling character 

21 Integrated Faculties 

A genius is a multifeceted personality It is capable of infimte pursuit in 
any field it chooses. It will have in it the best of human faculties But it be¬ 
comes a genius when aU these faculties get integrated and flow in umdimen- 
sional direcdon. Still, m its works one can ghmpse at the various glamorous 
&cets of Its personahty gleaming here and there adding to the sublimity and 
grandeur of its chosen path When I say, this, the full personality and work of 
Dr Ranganathan pass before my inward eyes His case is the best example 
experienced by me. 

3 Nursling o£ Mathematics aad Philosophy 

Dr Ranganathan is bom of his Father Mathematics and Mother Indian 
Philosophy into the young world of Library Science With a harmonious blend¬ 
ing of the gifts of his paraits, he has made Library Science stand out as a strong, 
sound, and supple youth He has made Library Science as deep as Philosophy 
and as precise as Mathematics 

4 Golden Touch to Library Science 

There is no fidd of Library Science that Dr Ranganathan has not touched 
But he has been a golden touch Whatever field he touched, he adorned it 

41 Cataloguing 

In cataloguing, his dasafied Catalogue Code and Cham Procedure have 
set forth a chain reaction m the world-thought on catalogmng 

42 Library Administration 

His book on Library Administration is such a remarkable work that it has 
been considered as a classic on Management itself In foreign universities, 
scholars are gettmg their Doctorate working on it 

43 Father of Library Movement in India 

lEs books on Library Organisation and Legislation only reflect the rich and 
varied espenence of a practical and pioneer worker in the field He is a Master 
Spirit sending the reverberations of hbrary movement in India through its 
msurmountalfle merlia and refraction. This he is doing from the very begin- 
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rung of the second quarter of the century almost single-handed but achieving 
miraculous results He was the first person to start a Library Science course 
in an Indian Umversity He did this m 1931 He yfas the first person to 
bring about a Library Legislation for the first time m India. He did this in 
1948 in the old tmdivided Madras State. Again he was the moving spirit 
behind the Hyderabad Library Act of 1954 and the Andhra Pradesh Library 
Act of 1960 The Kerala GSovemment has just published his draft Bill for 
Kerala He is trying to move the Mysore State too. His Model Act has be¬ 
come, m essence, a Model Act for all Afiro-Asian and other newly reviving 
countries They are g^ding the advanced countries too No wonder he is 
called the Father of Library Movement m India 

44 Bebiiografhy & Reference Service 

His books on Bibhography and Reference Service are unique contributions 
to the subject His monumental work on Documentation Service— 
Documentation and its facets has been released recently. 

Besides, he has written books and articles on Education, Leisure, Philosophy, 
Mysticism, Management, Scientific Method and on many other topics. 

45 Library Classification 

Dr Ranganathan is at his best in every field of library service that he pursued. 
But he IS at his pinnacle and reached ecstatic heights when he enters the field of 
Library Classification Colon Classification and the methodology behind it, 
IS the biggest ever contribution to the field of Library Classification. Prolego¬ 
mena to library classification is his magnum opus and it is one of the unrivalled 
classics of the world m the development of human thought These two works 
have i evolutionised woild thought on classification The greatest tribute was 
paid to the genius of Dr Ranganathan as a classificatiomst by the late Berwick 
Sayers, his teacher and a renowned doyen of profession, when he called our age 
as the “Age of Dr Ranganathan” in L ssification, in one of the articles 

ivritten by him towards the end of his 

46 Five Laws of L.iaKAK.Y Science 

Permitting all the above works and raismg them to greater heights stand 
unique his Five laws of library science, the normative prmciples which guide every 
thought, method, and practice in Library Service These normative principles, 
simple as they may appear, are perhaps as powerful as the Newton’s Law in 
Physics They are capable of hbrary practice and technique derivation ad 
infinitum Dr Ranganathan has indicated their immense potcntiahty by 
basing all his works on these five normative principles. Thus Dr Ranganathan 
has flood-lighted all the sectors of the universe of knowledge that he touched 
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5 A Gatelyst 

Our seers said, **NavanaDonnushashaltnee pratihhC^ Gtemus creates some- 
anew every moment Dr Ranganathan’s inmd is like a combustion 
chamber. It just required some catalyst to set ablaze a new flame of thought 
The catalyst may be some young inquisitive student, a fellow traveller in the 
pla-nft or the train, or a stray piece of reading material. Anything or every¬ 
thing that caTWft across his mmd is penetrated with its pure white hght and the 
p rism throws a multicoloured strip on the screen of human knowledge. A few 
days back, he was travelhng by plane to Delhi. He found a fellow passanger 
sittmg by his side He had a journal on management in his hand. That was 
enough. He pulled bt-m mto discussion He was the editor of the journal 
The TT>ftTi sought his help And Dr Ranganathan offered to contribute a few 
articles. By the time he returned from Delhi, he had gone deep mto the 
subject. He was ready with nme articles on the subject of management. He 
fbimd that no deep thinking had yet been done on the subject It was a region 
which required probmg. He was teUing us that we should be ever eager to 
find something new and await somethmg that would elevate us. That was his 
philosophy. Aurobmdo’s philosophy of Pumsha and PrakrtU pointed towards 
that. Pumsha (God) was danghng innumerable mvisible ropes around us from 
above It was for the Prakritt (Man) to look eagerly for it and to aspire for it, 
desiring fervently to go higher and higher. Then he might soon go higher 
and higher 


6 Way of Life 

61 A Realist 

Dr Ranganathan is a perfect realist The patience and the persevwance 
with which he attends to minute details is really amazing If he finds any fault 
with the galley-proof he has corrected or the bibhography he has compiled, 
during second reference, he becomes wild. On such an occasion, he would be 
muttering within himself “How could it happen Then turned towards 
me and said, “Sir, but for your presence here, I would have become mad “ 
That shows the determination with which he can master the details. His book 
on library Administration is a masterpiece of this type 

62 RjffVTHMio Thought 

Dr Ranffl jia t h an with aU his devotion to details is a poet who can see rhythm 
in life who can ignore details and listen to music of the whole. He has a fertile 
ims^nation. He breaks mto poetry while describing the “Garden Library of 
lasbon’*. “On the flank of one of its seven hills, overlooking the blue surfece 
the Tagui^ there is a sunny little pubhc gardoi with a marble basin in the 
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centre round which flowers riot m rainbow tints, and children shout and run 
in joyous ecstasy.” 

“At the far end, there is a giant cedar tree spreading like an umbrella defying 
sun and rain. Inside its intense shadow deep silence prevails; and you find 
a line of chairs encircling an enchanting collection of volumes m a lovely book 
case. Students in their flowing cloaks, workmen white with lime dust, raw 
mstics with timid and listless eyes, office and shop employees munchmg their 
lunch, soldiers, printers, electricians, sailors, and dock hands all share this 
umque hbrary unhampered by any formahty but aided by the rumble, sweet¬ 
faced hbranan fluttering from end to end with her beaimng eyes ” If we 
accept the defimtion of poetry by Caryle as “rhythmic thought”, this is im- 
doubtedly a good piece of poetry Such animated imagmative literary pieces 
arc the springlets of his books which lead you on and on on a delightful journey 
of thought and poetry In fact, such an approach m his Preface to library 
science made me love the subject the very day I entered as a student of Library 
Science at the Osmama University His books have been acclaimed as thrillers 
There are many readers who have i oiled m their beds burmng “Midnight 
Current” in a bid to reheve themselves of its enthralhng holds, and got asleep 
His Laws and Canons come personified and play a thrilling drama of pro¬ 
found discussion with sparks of wit and humour His writings are interwoven 
with interestmg stories from his experience, from history, and from old Indian 
stories, retold in a rejuvenated manner So he is a poet, dramatist, stoiy teller, 
all those faculties he forges to the end of “seUing” his new ideas and thoughts 
In his case literary art is not an end in itself but only a means to an end 

63 Indian Spiritual Heritage 

Hr B.anganathan is a philosopher and mystic Auiobindo has had a good 
influence on him He can set his mmd in resonance with that of his Master 
when he reads him Shankaracharya is his philosophical leadei One who 
goes through a bundle of his correspondence knows ivith what a delight he 
makes friendship with mystics Man> a time he has told us how one could 
achieve that ecstatic state of dehght through the pursmt of Library Science 
too I c IS a reahty in his case His personahty is deeply embedded in Indian 
spiritual heritage It is reflected m has works This is one of the causes why 
Westerners cannot folly appreciate the profoundity of his thought 

64 Mysticism in Colon Classification 

The importance which he gives to mysticism is mdicated m Colon Glassifica¬ 
tion. Mysticism stands as a new class by itself. His vision, understanding, and 
his insight on this subject stands out when we read the profound passage by 
him. 

“Its (Mysticism)” province foUs withm a large debatable territory between 
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Science and Philosophy which has been very httle explored and is still a terra 
incognita to aU intents and purposes Its drfl&culties are immense, from that 
wide and wild ‘No Man’s Land’ between Sciences and Humamties it rises like 
some forbidding mountain peak into the heavens and no daring spirit, except the 
my^cs, the seers and the mAw, has yet ventured to approach it, let alone to 
sc^e its dizzy height But beyond doubt, it is going to occupy a foremost place 
in the attention of even ordinary enquiries m future, and the time may come 
when the (MG) may be the very keystone of the arch, and serve to complete 
the full growing circle of orgamsed human knowledge. It will then systhesise 
all Sciences and Humanities and become the basis of a truer spiritual outlook 
than we can possibly have in the ignorance and confusions of our present state 
of knowledge Undoubtedly this is a darmg spirit which has tried to scale those 
dizzy heights and dive into pure depths of mysticism. 

65 Seeking Aftor the Seminal Level 

It IS perhaps, in such a mystic state that he had the realisation which baffles 
us. The author of Colon classification asks us one day on our way back from 
the evening walk “Do you know ^ For me there is only one subject Semi- 
naHy, there is one and only one subject which mamfests itself in the form of 
several subjects to the phenomenal world I want to base my classification 
scheme which shall be perfect one on this seminal rock bed It shall have a 
schedule of not more than 10 to 12 pages And then, it shall be capable of 
classifying all the subjects that had been, that are, and that will be in existence 
in the dynamic continuum of the umverse of knowledge My present scheme is 
not perfect m that because it is not based entirely on seminal isolates It may 
break down after, say, about 200 years The one I contemplate is a Seminal 
(Once I called it Primordial ') Classification Scheme I do not know whether 
I will accomplish it Anyhow, I am able to visualise it It is true for me ” 
Here is the vision of a mystic After all, classification of knowledge is not 
merely the jugglery of the logicians, it is deeper than all that 

66 Scientific Method 

Dr Ranganathan is a scientist His Spiral of Scientific Method is one of the 
best expositions of the scientific method I know how much some scientists and 
technologists liked it and have kept it for their reference in their day-to-day 
work and research The credit of raising librarianship from rule-of-the- 
thumb method to a purely scientific Library Science goes to him He provided 
it with laws, cannons and postulates He eqmpped it with a potential, precise 
and powerful termmology In feet he is endeavourmg to make hbrary classi¬ 
fication a science as precise as mathematics The facet and the zone analysis, 
the postulational precedure of classification, the principles for determining the 
roimds and levels of the facets etc show how precise and scientific hbrary classi- 
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ficaDon is becoming. In short, he is a “IVlhster Mechanic” who has provided 
Library Science with its “Tools and Techniques”. 

67 Separation of Idea Plane and Verbal Plane 

The biggest breakthrough m the very modus operandi o£ human thinking was 
brought about by Dr Ranganathan Thmking is the most difficult, yet most 
powerful process of the mmd The verbal plane which is only a vehicle for the 
flow of thought has been affecting and straining our thmkmg. Many a good 
thinker has floxmdered because of the snares of the “Verbal Plane” Perhaps 
for the first time in the history of human thmkmg, Dr Ranganalhan hberated 
thinking fifom the clutches of the Verbal Plane and set it free in the more spacdous 
heaven of the absolute “Idea Plane” He separated these two planes and 
defined clearly their functions He found that the verbal plane is often corrupt 
with human interpolation It could not fully obey the commands of the idea 
plane Hence the refuge in the “Notational Plane*’ which is an artificial 
language created by the scientists to obey the commands of its Mastei This 
analysis of human thmkmg has once for all simphfied the process of thmking 
itself Every branch of knowledge should explore its pontentiahDes Un¬ 
doubtedly, they are immense This is really a coveted gift to the world of 
thinking from a Genius in Thmking All these things have made Library 
Science essentially a disciphne m scientific thmking In fact, a Semor Engineer 
of a big industrial concern who has had some disciphne of hbrary science, was 
telhng me, “I wish I had undergone some discipline of library science It 
clears up my thinking process It teaches me to think logically ” This is, 
of course, a tribute to Library Science of which any professional should be 
proud 

7 Personality 

71 Full Personality While Speaking 

Another facet of Dr Ranganathan’s gemus is his oi atonal abihty He is 
very able and powerful speaker Speaking for him is a process of loud thinking 
As a speaker he has held in his grip many an audience both in East and West 
His full personahty is put into his talk Many gaze at him in wonder and 
delight when he is on the platform He has developed scientific methods even 
m Seminar Techniques and has used it as a powerful method for research and 
disseimnation of knowledge 

72 Confluence of Paradoxical Faculties 

The study of Dr Ranganathan as a multifaceted genius is extremely inteiest- 
mg For, it is a rare confluence of highly paradoxical faculties. He possessed 
with perfect facihty and feheity the faculties which people think are usually on 
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opposite poles. He is pragamatist who is a philosopher, a mathematician 
who IS a poet, a realist who is a mystic, a writer who is also an orator, a conserva¬ 
tive who is a revolutionary, an Eastern who is a Western. (Once he told my 
friend, “I am out and out a Western in my outlook.) He is a profound scholar 
who is not a pedagogue He is an intellectual who very often rises mto the 
regions of mtuition He has written much, spoken more, hut thought much 
more. 


8 Gontrilratioxi to the Lihrary Profession 

Dr Ranganathan is a genius who has given a purpose, direction and vision 
to the profession of Lihrary Science When it is fully developed, it may become 
the Pilot of the Dynamics of the Universe of Knowledge, controUmg, steering, 
and projjellmg it m the right direction to result in a greater efflorescence of 
human happiness. 

This IS the Master’s dream, his vision, may it come true ' Let us put our 
shoulders to the wheel to arrive at the fortunate day That will he our fittmg 
tribute to the Multifaceted Gemus who has endeavoured to raise our profession 
so high, who has dissolved his whole personality for its cause 
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Dr Ranganathan as I See him 

G M Patil 
0 First ^Meeting 

I MET Dr Ranganathan first in March 1936. I then went to Madras to receive 
training in Librarianship in the Madras University. That day it was slightly 
drizzling and the weather was cool and fine. After a formal greeting and 
exchange of words I asked Dr Ranganathan whether the weather was like that 
in Madras during sirnimer, because I had read in geography that Madras would 
have unbearable heat in summer. He said, “No, you have brought the Western 
climate with you.” 


1 Teaching in Mtadiras School 

We used to meet our professor—Librarian—every day for discussion on prac¬ 
tical classification and during lecture hours. The discussions were usually during 
lunch interval. Efis questions, hints, elucidations and thought-provoking 
remarks were very refreshing, stimulating and enlightening. Every one of us 
would be sorry to miss that opportunity if any one had to do so for reasons beyond 
one’s control. The course then at the Madras University was stiff, rigorous 
and exacting. Every student had to be busy right from 11 a m to 5-30 p m— 
quite unlike our experience in our college days. We were always engaged in 
practical work, observation work, doing routine, general browsing, acquaint¬ 
ing OTjrselves with reference work, taking part in discixssions, and listening to 
lectures. Although Librarianship was not then accepted as a science, I felt it to 
be a science even then, because only science students in colleges had so much of 
practical observation, and field work in addition to lectures. 

Madras was the first University to start a course in Librarianship. The 
content of the course was something quite new. For a long time, it was the 
only library school in the co-untry. Moreover, it had many unique features. 
It attracted students from outside Madras state. I myself went to Madras at 
the sugg^tion of Mr K. Ramaswamy Ayyar^ar of my college who had taken 
the couiTse in Madras during the preceding year. In &.ct, the impact of the 
personality of Dr Rai^anathan produced a kind of chain action from each 
set of students to -the posable students of the next set. The reputation of the 
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school soon spread throughout India by this ch^n action, without any formal 
advertisements. Venly, it could be called the “Nalanda” of modern times, 
for this specialised field 

2 Glory of TwtMiw Library Associatioai 

As President, Dr Ranganathan was the first professional librarian to occupy 
the presidentship of Indian hbrary Association. He became President m 1944. 
Before that tiTn«» the Commissioner for Education with the Government of 
T-ndia continued to be the president He could come only for the biennial 
ritual of a conference Naturally, he could not make any contribution to the 
profession. Fortimately, Dr Ranganathan continued as a President for mne 
years. Durmg this period, he infused dynamism and vitakty into the associa¬ 
tion and the profession. The work turned out durmg that period of ten years 
was more than that of an Association of long standing in an advanced country 
He raised the Association fi-om its infancy to its adulthood It gained world 
wide recognition. It became a peer with the Associations of other nations 
He saved the conferences firom being dry, monotonous and ceremomal 
and made them the forums for discussions of a high academic order 
The developments and the results of research in hbrary science made imder his 
guidance came up for active discussion in the conferences The periodical 
started by him on hbrary science under the title Abgila reached a very high 
standard even m the first year It was recogmsed and accepted as a top 
ranking research organ in the world 

3 dassificatioiiist 

Dr Ranganathan is a Glassificationist (^ ) par excellence. He is 

the well known author of the Colon Glassification He is the “arch ruler”. 
Rulers are known for ruhng over their subjects But Dr Ranganathan rules 
not only over subjects, but also over micro thoughts with his masterly art and 
technique of “divide and rule”. Where classification is concerned, he holds 
leadership. When international conferences or conventions on classification 
are held Dr Ranganathan’s presence or his papers are felt absolutely mdispens- 
able. 


31 Colon Cij^sification 

The Colon Glassification emerged out of the practical necessity to orgamse 
the holdmgs of the hladxas Umversity labrary. It was evolved and improved 
by experimentation It soon attamed considerable value and worth. It was 
also taught in the library school. After its concepticm in 1924, it passed 
through the embryomc sl^e in 1933, and crossed the infant period m 1939, 
when it attained maturity, it was then able to foce boldly the world as a whole. 
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As IS natural and normal with ideas and organisms, it had to stand the test 
and trial of survival, and face and withstand the onslaughts of opponents 

By 1942, the scheme had made itself mamfest as an efficient and acceptable 
one in the place of the older and generally accepted Decimal Classification 
It had won recogmtion and won also a good number of devout followers. This 
drove the handful of the protagonists of Decimal Classification m India to 
criticise the Colon Classification in a dogmatic and irrational manner very 
much as m motivated pohtical propaganda The challenge was accepted by 
the followers of the Colon Classification They proved beyond doubt the 
superiority of the Colon over the Decimal m a symposium in the All India 
Library Conference held in 1944 at Jaipur 


4 Library Prophet 

I have yet to speak of my deeper and lastmg impression of Dr Ranganathan 
I regard him as a prophet I am not saying this just out of my highest regard 
for him I say so with firm conviction and factual reasons The great Western 
ciitic and philosopher Emerson said that all great thinkers are prophets 
Dr Ranganathan is a great thinker His vast hterary output of micro-thought 
and macro-thought bear testimony to it He is thus a prophet m the Emerso- 
man sense 

Another testimony about the gemus of a prophet is his intuition His 
utterances whether casual or dehberate come out to be true I have had 
experience of this on two occasions 

41 Karnatak University Function 

Some yeais ago Dr Ranganathan had been invited to a tea paity by the 
Vice Chancellor of Karnatak Umveisity But the Vice Chancellor lumself 
failed to turn up at the appointed time A message %vas received saying that 
the Vice Chancellor was sick The situation led to some speculation among 
the other guests It was gfuessed that Dr Ranganathan would raise some in- 
convement points which the Vice Chancellor w^as reluctant to discuss How¬ 
ever, hearing of the news of the Vice Ghanceller’s sickness, Dr Ranganathan 
uttered spontaneously “He will be alnght when I leave this place ” And it 
happened exactly so The Vice Chancellor (Mr. C C Hul^oti) was at the 
time of the tea passmg through a critical state due to a sudden virulent attack 
of paralysis. No one knew about it at the tea time except the domestic servants 
and the doctor attending on him. The doctor stayed with him throughout the 
mght The next mommg, he showed clear signs of recovery fi-om the fetal 
attack when the doctor came out with a sigh of rehef. This I heard from the 
doctor himself 
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42 D G PREDionoira 

Here is the second occasion. A symposium had been orgamsed on the 
occasion of the All India labrary Conference at Jaipur m 1944 The subject 
was. “Decimal and Colon Glassifications viewed in perspective”. Dr Ranga- 
wrote an introductory paper for the symposium Dr Ranganathan had 
remarked m that article that the Decimal Classification was suffermg from a 
pathological obesity and it could no longer contmue in that state These 
remarks had not come to the notice of many, not had it been seriously accepted 
by the few that had read it The edition of Decimal Classification, then 
current was the 14th edition But surprisingly enot^h and as if to make the 
utterance of Dr Ranganathan true, the succeedi n g 15th edition was very much 
reduced in volume almost to less than half of the 14th edition The editors 
themselves doubted whether it could be truly and legitimately called an edition 
or whether the world of hbranans would accept it as such. The probabihty 
was that it would be regarded as an abridged edition. In order to prevent this 
mistake, it was given the title “Standard 15th edition” 

43 Selecstion of Discxples 

The gemus of a prophet hes m his insight and m the selection of disciples. 
Here is an experience In 1944 I was annoyed by an ignorant attack on Colon 
Glassification by one who apparently knew httle about it It came as an article 
in the Library bulletin of the Indian Library Association This made me write 
to Ranganathan what could be done m the matter As the 14th edition of the 
Decimal Classification had just then come out, he suggested a comparative study 
of It and the Colon Glassification I took the responsibihty to promote a 
symposium on this subject for the All India Library Conference of 1944 to be 
held at Jaipur. In connection with the organisation of this symposium, I had 
to consult with Dr Ranganathan regarding the contributors He suggested the 
name of a British hbra n a n who had then come to Madras on war service 
He was Bernard I Palmer He had very htde previous contact with Dr Ranga¬ 
nathan Even then. Dr Ranganathan visualised m him a good disciple and had 
accepted him to work with him while m Madras. And Palmer has proved to 
be a good and devout disciple and an ardent exponent of Colon Classification 
and its new technique such as Facet analysis and Chain procedure 

5 'GnnP in the Profession 

I am a bad correspondent in the sense of writing very rarely My exchange 
of letters with Dr Ranganathan was on an average one or two m a year, except 
in connection with the organisation of the above-mentioned symposium I 
have formerly addressed him as Rao Sahib, Professor, and Doctor. Since a 
few years I am addressing him as *‘Guru**. The word has a dagR-iral and 
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symbolic sense conve 3 rmg deep regard and reverence. I have observed many 
colleagues in tbe profession having similar r^^ard and reverence towards him. 

6 Sage in Private Lifb 

Every one that visits Dr Ranganathan at his residence in Bangalore would 
feel Dr Ranganathan to be a sage. His house, its atmosphere, his pure and 
simple way of hfe, his devotion to duty in rendering service to h uman ity, 
cannot but help create that feehng He is really having the “Vanaprastha- 
shrzima’* of the Vedic times AdJ^qyana and Adhqyapana are his whole and 
soul This I have been observing since the beginning of 1961, after my transfer 
to Bangalore as the Assistant Curator of Labranes 

7 Dedicated, to Work 

I had inadvertantly jQxed an appomtment for Dr Ranganathan with a 
Mmister of State on a day of rehgious observance When I realised the mistake, 
I consulted Dr Ranganathan whether he could accept it He said that there 
was no rehgious observance for him nor any performance of rituals It is 
only work that he minds Like Carlyle, Dr Ranganathan seems to hold that 
“work is worship” and there seems to be no rehgion for him other than that 
As I have seen it, to Dr Ranganathan life is work, work is joy, it is joy and life 
in one 
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likewise seems to me unnecessary, it is dither the thing to be classified, that 
IS the sum of the other facets, or it is nothing. The whole idea arises from 
in terms of mam classes or historical disciphnes, and, to my mind, 
a more useful employment could be found for the letter [P] by using it for a 
‘purpose-facet’ to be used when discussmg the works of man, and occasionally 
of animals. Take now some of Dr Ranganathan’s Personahty facets and see 
what follows if they are abolished or changed. 

4 Categories Ulnstrated 

1 In labrary Science the ‘labrary* is the Personahty facet If these schedules 
were headed “the science or study of the activities and techmques used 
on recorded thought for the dissemination of ideas” ‘Library’ would be 
unnecessary as a facet Either it would be part of the space facet indi- 
catmg “buildmg m which” the activities takes place, or it would be the 
sum of the other facets, that is the whole nexus of activities and material 
organised towards the ‘purpose’ of dissemination of ideas 

2 The ‘body* m Astronomy would be the matter facet—astronomy being the 
field m which the position in time and space [T] [S] of heavenly bodies 
[M] and their behaviour [E] are studied. 

3 ‘Work’m Engmcering is redimdant If we classify a book on bridges we 
are classifying the structure and manufacture [E] of iron and steel [M] 
organised for the ‘purpose’ of traversmg obstacles 

4 ‘Substance’ m Chemistry would be a ‘matter facet’, hkewise ‘Organ’ 
m Biology, and so forth 

5 Further Elncidiation of [P] 

To return to my openmg paragraphs, if the concept ‘personahty’ does add 
something to the hst of physical characteristics, activities, make-up, age and 
provenance of Dr Ranganathan, just what does it add that is not a label syno¬ 
nymous with *Dr Ranganathan’ ^ Those who beheve in the soul would say 
“that part which survives on the extmction of the visible, tangible presence of 
Dr Ranganathan”, and with this view there could be no argument, only a state¬ 
ment of disbdief and non-recognition, though the idea or mental image which 
we hold of, say, ‘Shakespeare’, is perhaps fairly near to it The same is true 
in other spheres. It is possible to hold m the imnd the general idea of a bridge, 
but I doubt whether this adds anythmg for the purpose of classifymg writmgs 
about bridges. These are either about organisations [E] of matter [M] for the 
purpose [P] of travorsing [E] obstacles [M], or are about man’s abihty to 
t hmk abstractly |E] about purposes [^PJ such as traversing [E] obstacles [M]- 

6 Creation of a New [P] 

There is to me one other possibly useful way of thinkmg about Dr 
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Ranganathan’s [P] facet and that is to say that in certain fields of knowledge 
there is a useful shorthand which enables a classificationist to use at one level 
a Personality facet which is equal to the sum of the other facets at a lower 
level, and this personahty gives the mam class or labels the field of study. Thus, 
if ‘man’ is the subject of study to the biologist the facets will be (in addition, 
where necessary, to Space and Time) cells [M] of different sorts and their 
behaviour [E] and man [P] will be the fid.d of study To the cytologist cells 
(Personahty) will be the mam class and nucleus etc [M] and their behaviour 
[E] the facets Where ‘man’ is gptven as ‘Matter fecet’ the [P] fecet or mam 
class IS ‘Society’. To the timber merchant a tree is Matter, to the forester a 
Personahty; to the poet a poem is a Personality, to the social anthropologist. 
Matter Thus each ‘Personahty’ is at one level the whole field of study, and, 
at the higher level, is the Matter which, when other facets are added, will 
produce a new Personahty or field of study. 
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The Ranganathan I have Experienced 

T Ranganathan 

1 Introdnctioa 

India lias produced many great people—saints like Aurobindo, poets like 
Tagore, and statesmen like Nehru. In the field of Library Science we have— 
Shiyali Kamamrita Ranganathan. 


2 The Physical Plane 

Dr Ranganathan is tall and slim, with shining eyes and long fingers—^the 
fingers which hold a Bicile pen and have written more than fifty books. He is 
simple in dress—though he has travelled all over the world, the externals of 
Western culture such as mode of dress have not influenced him. He wears a 
simple dhoti and an ordinary banian with a rosary of beads around his neck 
and wifh a crescent shaped mark on his forehead. He looks divine. He is not 
only simple in dress but in life too. His house is filled up not with furniture, 
dressing tables, and wardrobes but with shelves full of books and letters. He 
sits in a cane chair and with a small plank as a support for writing, he goes on 
working till he is pulled out from his intellectual world by the gentle voice of 
the partner of his life Srimati Sarada, who reminds him of the existence of 
others in the house sind the daily duties he had to perform. 


3 Physical and Intellectaal Wealth 

One may wonder why he is so simple, why he should not lead an extravagant 
life ? Unlike others, instead of amassing physical wealth, he is amassing intel¬ 
lectual wealth but he gives both to the cause of the profession. He donated 
a lakh of rupees to the University of Madras to establish the Sarada Ranganathan 
Chair in Library Science. Though having reached the threshold of the biblical 
three score and ten, he is till devoting all his time to the cause of the profession. 
Librarians and documentalists firom far and near come and live with him for 
days and weeks to collect the flow of his thought. 
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4 Enemy to Notes ZHctation. 

One habituated to orally dictated or lithographically supphcd notes in his 
under-graduates days experiences something new in his teaching Ranganathan 
condemns this method as inhibitmg and dehumanising His way of teaching 
trains the mind m the right way of thinkmg. His way of teaching does not 
pack the memory but trams the mtellect This I have experienced while 
learmng from him the postulational approach to classification. Bemg new 
and unaccustomed I began to take down the notes under the force of my college 
habits But he asked me to stop it and to listens think and understand He 
worked out an example and explamed the seven successive steps m practical 
classification When we worked the order examples. Oh ’ what a joy we felt 
when we arrived at the class numbers smoothly, unerringly and mevitably 

5 The Way a Day Goes 

51 The Forenoon 

His day begins with dawn He gets up when it is still dark, and sitting m 
his chair and with his plank as a support, he goes on working—^it may be a 
book to be pubhshed or an article to a periodical or correcting the article of 
some body Then he goes out for a walk with visiting hbrarians by his side 
Even during walking, he discusses with them the nascent thought sprouting 
from his fertile brain After fimshmg his morning routine, he again sits for 
work not alone but with hbrarians He works and becomes one with the subject, 
till he IS reminded about his lunch 

52 The Post Arrives 

Now the Postman brings him additional work He dehvers a bundle of 
letters bearmg the stamps of diffeient countries. One contains an article for 
correction, another asks for contribution, and a still another is a request for a 
lecture Some strugghng hbrarians ask for a note of recommendation, another 
sends a budget of problem for solution, an old student wants an urgent testi- 
momal and there are others asking for improving the scale of salary of the pro¬ 
fession The class of letters inducing depression in him describes the woes of 
a hbrarian whose ignorant but power-mad authority asks him to pay the cost 
to some books taken away by some of the officers of the institution He res¬ 
ponds to them all Invariably his reply goes by the next mail He will be 
immersed m this work till the evemng. 

53 The Day’s End 

Then another group comes to him. He spends his time with them discussmg 
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and teaching. Oh * he is physically tired but not mentally It is better he 
goes to bed With this feehng the group retires But even m his sleep perhaps 
his mind will be thinking about the problem. Oh ! at last he got it He 
wakes up and immediately notes it down That is the report of his family 
Next day it takes shape as an article. 

6 Global Mode of Work 

Perhaps it concerns some new problem m classification He tries out by 
apphcation to a number of cases He discusses it with fiiends He makes a 
prehminary announcement in the form of a note in the Library herald and in the 
Armais of library science When fully proven, it appears in the appropriate 
schedule of the Colon classification His way is not to take up unconnected, 
discreet problems. For several weeks he will pursue a single problem m all its 
facets. Perhaps by the end of the year, a major result is obtained Then 
he expoimds it in a major paper Hts twelve Annual Reports as Rapporteur 
General of the F I D/C A (The Committee of the General Theory of Classifi¬ 
cation pf the International Federation for Documentation) had their origin 
in this way His mode of work is described as global 

7 Lasting Locus of Personality 

Dr Ranganathan has reduced all the ideas and practices in the hbrary field 
to five simple laws 1 Books are for use, 2 Every book, its reader, 3 Every 
reader, its book; 4 Save the tune of the reader, and 5 Library is a growing 
orgamsm Thanks to Dr Ranganathan, even a layman can realise the signi¬ 
ficance of hbrary and a student can do research A perusal of his books and of 
his articles clearly show that all his new thoughts have stemmed from these 
Five Laws. Perhaps these Five Laws form his far reaching most potent and 
distmchve contribution His personahty will hve longest in these Five Laws 
These will form the lasting locus of his personzdity 

8 Working Wilbout Resting 

He has his weakness too as a thorn to a rose. But his weakness is of a special 
Ismd—the weakness bom out of the strength of his conviction to work even in 
hours of physical weakness When once he returned from Delhi, he an 
attack of fever The doctor advised him to take rest. But he would not hsten 
He worked preparing notes for the forthcommg Standards Convention and 
correctmg the proof of the book When he is prevented from domg all these, 
he just lay on his bed and went on thinking and at times in the ecstasy of his 
joy at findmg a new soluuon for a problem, he scribbled it down on a shp of 
paper. All his articles were only written on bits of paper as and when the 
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ideas came People astially find pleasure in restmg •without workmg', but he 
finds pleasure m working -without resting. 


9 Bea.cou Light 

He laid the foxmdation for the subject, built the road alone, made it easier 
for us to ■travel It is now left to us to work, he acdng as a guide His thoughts 
and works are sure to serve as beacon hght for others who follow the track 
May God gjive us the opportunity to work under his able guidance for many 
more years to come 
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Ranganathan as known to me 

G A Srinivasan 
0 First Meeting 

It was on 7 July 1921—^the day of reopening of the Presidency College 
(Madras), after the summer vacation—^that I first met Shiyali Ramamrita 
Ranganathan, who joined me and my colleagues as Co-Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in that College. Mr Ranganathan who has a better memory 
than mine claims that he and I met each other outside the room of Professor 
R Littlehailes to whom we had gone for an interview sometime early in April 
1917, for the vacant post of Assistant Professor of Mathematics. I vividly 
remember the smiling wdl-shaven face with the ‘Grobi’ crescent on the fore¬ 
head, the white muslin turban, the dark woollen suit and necktie on his medium 
built body, and socks and shoes. These would alternate with china silk turban, 
tussore coat and white dhoti. 

1 Early Moming Walks 

From that memorable date, 7 July 1921, I have been an intimate fidend and 
admirer of Ranganathan. Between that date and the beginning of 1923, in 
addition to spending about five or six hoxirs together in the College on working 
days, we used to meet every moming. Ranganathan was a regular walker on 
the Triplicane beach road—^the world famous Marina of Madras—and would 
kindly call at my house early every morning. His voice ringing out ‘Srinivasa 
Ayyar’ would pull me out of my bed—^if I was not up already. I would often 
make him wait on the pial of my house till I had my cheering cup of coffee— 
what a pity it is that Ranganathan has not had the taste of coffee (or tea) 
all these seventy years of his life ! We would trot down Pycroft’s road and the 
South Beach road between Napier Bridge and the Office of the Inspector 
General of Police, and back home. HEis dragging me out for his moming 
■walk it was new to me—very soon began to do considerable good to my 
health ^both of body and mind. Ranganathan used to pull out similarly a 
few other firiends for these morning walks—^hdr M S Sabhesa Ayyar, Professor 
of Botany in Miadras Christian Collie, and Mr G V Narayanaswami Ayyar, 
Mathematics Teacher (and later Headmaster) in the Hindu High School, 
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Tnplicane— thax. venerable institution of which the Right Honourable V S 
Srinivasa Sastn was head for several years before he joined the Servants of 
India Society We would be joined by a few other friends, the most prominent 
of whom was Mr I K. Lakshmana Ayyar of the Indian Industrials, Madras 
The walk would be combmed with considerable talking —on aU topics imder 
the sun—shared between Rang^anathan, Sabhesa Ayyar emd Narayanaswami 
Ayyar I was not—and I am not —& good talker, and was a silent listener 
I am proud to acknowledge that these talking walks widened my mental horizon 
considerably 


2 Move into a New House 

In February 1923, Ranganathan and I moved into 11 (later numbered as 15) 
Sami PiUai Street, Tnplicane. The house had just then been built in the 
backyard of the house m Bandi Venkatesanaicken Street just opposite Kellett 
High School My father-in-law, Jambimatha Sastnar, performed Vasthu 
Santhi and Navagraha Homam m the Koodam (hall) on the north half of the 
house It is my behef and that of Ranganathan too that this house-warmmg 
propitiatory nte enhanced the fortimes of the occupant of this wing of the 
house We shared the house as cotenants for 18 months, till Ranganathan 
left for U K to have his trainmg as librarian It was during this period that 
I had the opportumty of knowing him at very close quarters, knowing him in 
almost every “facet” of his hfe 

3 Closer Associatiou with Ranganathan 

It was then that I gathered the details about the fiist thiee decades of his 
life which I have now set forth in the following paragraphs In respect of his 
activities after January 1924 when he left the Presidency College to take up the 
appomtment as the first Librarian of the Madras University—he wondei fully 
eqmpping himself for all aspects of the profession of Librarian by working m 
various important hbraries in the Umted Kingdom to which country he was 
deputed for trainmg by the authorities of the Madras Umversity—^his pioneering 
and bold venture in organizing the Umversity Library by mtroducmg the 
now world-famous Colon Classification, by mauguratmg the Open Access 
System, by effectively orgamzmg a reference section m the Library and the 
home dehvery system, by keeping the hbrary open from 7.00 AM to 8.00 PM 
everyday of the year without closmg it on even a single day, by thus changing 
the hbrary from a safe preserve of books and periodicals mto an effective 
mstrument— a. veritable temple—of study and research—his ceaseless labours 
m plannmg and erecting the present bmldmg of the University Library which 
was formerly situated in the Museum buildings as part of the Connemara 
Public Library, under the supervision of the Curator of the Madras Museum— 
his starting the Madras Library Association in 1928 and devdlopang it mto a 
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first rate body of persons interested in library idea, by his work as the Secretary 
and later ^ its President—his work in popularising the labrary Movement by 
introducing the Diploma Course in Library Science in the University of Madras, 
his firaming ihe Model Library Act and helpmg its bemg placed in the Statute 
Book of some of the States of the country, his work in brmging into existence. 
District, Village, Rural, and Mobile labranes—^his switch over from the Madras 
University Library to the Banaras Hindu University Library and then to the 
Delhi University—his association with the Umted Nations Organisation, the 
Unesco, the several international hbrary organisations and the Library Asso¬ 
ciations of many a cotmtry, thereby widenmg the range of his activities beyond 
geographical limitations necessitatmg his travel abroad and round the world 
several times during the last ten or fifteen years, his bemg recognised as one of 
the few top grade Library Experts of the world, and lastly, his prolific produc- 
tum of a whole library of books on almost every aspect of hbrasy science— 
these are outside the scope of my article I am utterly incompetent to deal 
with any one of these topics They will be found m the writmgs of the other 
contributors to this Commemoration Volume 

I limit myself to a few biographical details and give the readers of this pubh- 
cation my humble estimate of his hfe and work during the first thirty years of 
his hfe, before he blazed forth as a Nova in the hbrary firmament 

4 Birth amd Parentage 

Ranganathan was bom in Shiyah m the Tanjavoor District of Madras State, 
m his maternal grandfether’s house in the North Rampart Street (Vadakku 
Modavilaga Them) at about 9 30 A M—Gayathri Japan day in the month 
of *Adi’ of the year Nandana, (9 August 1892)—^the time and the date when 
Bra hmins in most households would be reciting the sacred Gayathn M!anthram, 
the objective being Samvatsara Prayascvittam and Mithyateta Prayascittam— 
atonement for commissions and omissions in the previous year 

His Janmanakshtra is ‘Damsta’ and Janmalagna ‘K.anya’ (Unlike the Prime 
Minister of India, Ranganathan and I are behevers in Astrology) Our friend 
M!r P Vishnumurthy Rao predicted sometime in 1920 that Ranganathan 
would have a considerable foreign travel He was the first child of his parents 
and the first grandchild of his grandparents both paternal anH , maternsd. His 
father, Ramamntha Ayyar, belonged to the village of Ubhayavedanthapuram 
in the Nannilam Taluk of Taiyavoor District. He was a landlord holding 
a medium-sized landed property of wet-land growmg paddy, the principal 
food-crop of the fertile Cauvery delta—the granery of South He was 

a lean^ and cultured man used to giving Ramayana Pravachanam—ihe 
exposition of It£itrtayafui—~tf> small audiences (Ranganathan inherited 
of his fath er), mfiueiitial, and was held m high regard by the people 
of the n^hbourhood and by visitmg officials. Seethalakshmi, the mother 
of Ranga that was how he was known to his relatives—was a simple and very 
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pious lady The parents had three sous and a daughter—one of the sons 
died early and the daughter was a posthumous child. 

5 Education 

Ranga’s education was maugurated on Vyayadasanu day in October 1897 
with “Aksharabyasam’’, The ntual consists of the invoking of the grace of 
Saraswathi—^the Goddess of Learning and the words, “Om Namo Narayanaya 
Sidaham Namaha” being spelt out by the child imitatmg the priest, and the 
same being written into a cup of milk which the child is made to dnnk Two 
days later, Ranga was taken by his father to his maternal grand-father’s house 
in Shiyah and was put to school. Ramamntha Ayyar went to Shiyah again 
m December that year and took Ranga back to the village for his annual 
vacation He felt proud of the achievement of Ranga and his beconung the 
top child in the Infant Class Examination with barely two months of schoohng 
Ramamntha Ayyar again took Ranga back to Shiyah on the reopening of the 
school early in January 1898 and left him m charge of Subba Ayyar—^brother 
of Ranga’s maternal grandfather and a primary school teacher, with the follow- 
mg parting words “I leave Ranga m your charge, please educate him well 
and bring him to the forefront ” Ramamntha Ayyar fell ill on returmng 
to his village and died a few days later, on the day of the Makarasankranthi— 
‘Pongal’—on 13 January 1898 He was then only 30 Ranga’s mother sur¬ 
vived the father for more than sixty years and ched in her eightyfourth year 
in the Delhi Umversity Campus—Maurice Nagar—after a couple of days of 
suffenng due to the shock consequent on her clothes and shawl catching fiie 
accidentally while she was in the act of removing a charcoal oven from one 
room to another in the earlv hours of a cold wintei day in January 1953 

51 Teachers’ Influence 

During his school days, Ranga came imder the influence of two of his teachers 
who had a great part in shaping his mind—R Anantharama Ayyar, infant- 
class teacher, and Thiruvenkatachanar, Sanskrit teacher The former used 
to tell Ranga about Saivite shrines and the life and teachings of Tamil Nayan- 
mars (God-mad persons) chief among whom were Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar, 
and Mamckavachakar The latter supplemented this lore with his knowledge 
of Vaishanavite shnnes and the compositions of Alwars (God-mad persons). 
I foimd Ranga well-informed about the history and traditions—^“Sthala- 
mahathmyam”—^local history—of almost every one of the temple-towns which 
are one of the main attractions of Tanjavoor District It has long been my 
desire—perhaps never to be fulfilled—to go round all such temples of 
Taiyavoore District, with Ranga as my tourist guide and to learn at first hand 
about the various **padal petra sthalangal”—^the places whose glory have been 
sung by the Saivite and Vaishanavite samts and seers 
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52 Change of Academic Year 

Upto the end of Ranga’s school course, the academic year was from January 
to December with about six to eight weeks’ break during May-June and a 
month’s vacation m December-January. The academic year was changed to 
June-April from the year 1909—^the changeover necessitating a long working 
year lastmg from January 1909 to April 1911—^the aimual vacation becoming 
a three-month period for colleges from early April to end of Jime It used to 
be said that this change was made to enable the British Professors who were 
very numerous m those days to spend the summer m their colder home coimtry 
It made possible the spreadmg out of the umversity exammations and the 
leisurely valuation of the scripts and the more lesiurely pubhcation of the 
results. The change was definitely for the worse from the point of view of 
South Indian students and teachers the examinations havmg to be taken in 
the hot days of Apnl, the hotter days of May to mid-June havmg to be some¬ 
how spent in the villages and towns with nothmg to protect them from the 
humid heat, the water sources (wells, tanks, and rivers) gettmg mostly dried 
up, makmg it difficult to get enough water to bathe or even to dnnk and 
lastly the students and their parents, having to roam about the cities and towns 
m the hottest period of June-July, m search of seats m colleges and schools 
which were too few to meet the ever-increasing demand I have defimtely 
felt bored by the very long recess from nud-March to early July and I am 
sure that other teachers and students too would have had similar experiences 


53 Tops his Class 

Ranga was the top boy in his class throughout school course in the S M 
Hindu High School (Shiyah) and passed liie Matriculation Examination in 
First Glass There was the usual exammation m December 1908 and those 
declared to have passed in it had to take a re-examination m January 1909 
owing to a leakage of some of the question papers of the December Exaimnation. 
Ranga’s achievement was all the more creditable because he was sick with bleed¬ 
ing piles and anaemia fix>m 1907 to 1909, he could not even sit up and read; 
he would be lymg on bed and hstenmg to the lessons bemg read out loudly m 
his own room by his classmate M N Venkataraman whose family was m the 
same house as cotenant This, fortified by Ranga’s attentively following the 
class teachmg enabled him to master every subject of his study His power 
of understandmg and retention was remarkable—he was an Ekasanthagraht. 
Ranga’s Headmaster Mr P A Subramanya Ayyar, who later succeeded Mr 
V S Snmvasa Sastri, to the Headmastership of the Hmdu High School 
(TnpKcane), chided him for his rashness m rejoining the school m 1908 in spite 
of his not having been cured of his illness, warning him that he was risking 
his life thereby. 
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54 GIoes to College 

Ranga was admitted m the Jiimor Intermediate class in the Madras Christian 
College m March 1909. Being not of sound health, he somehow managed to 
travel from his village to Madras m the crowded train and joined the crowd 
of boys and their parents waitmg to meet the Principal to obtain admission 
Shy and diffident due to his being new to the mctropohs, Ranga was standing 
in some corner hopmg for good luck. Gk>od luck did turn up. The Principal, 
Dr Skinner, surveyed the crowd, tore through it, caught Ranga by his coat 
sleeves, took him mto his room, and gave him the admission card after veri¬ 
fying from the marks-hst circulated by the Umversity for confidential use by 
Principals—^that Ranga had scored high marks m almost all sul^ects. 

55 Bruxiant Academic Career 

Ranga passed the Intermediate Exammation held m March 1911, with 
a high First Class, he passed the B A Degree Ebiamination of March-Apnl 
1913 also with a First Class In June of the same year, he jomed the Post- 
giaduate (M A) class in Mathematics, as the only student of Prof E B Ross 
in the first set after affihation by the Umversity Being a “umque” student, 
Ranga did not have to take any regular hours of lectures but was moving about 
with Prof Ross and getting the lessons m the corridors, staircases, and in the 
Professor’s room It was a queer example of Guru^Sishya (Teacher-Student) 
relation Ranga obtained the M A Degree m Mathematics m 1916 His 
College had intended to absorb him in its staff, in the vacancy expected to be 
caused by Prof Ross going out on furlough for one year from April 1916 But 
the war-duties of the Professor in Madras prevented him from going out on 
furlough Therefore, the College authorities asked Ranga to join the Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet, in July and study for the L T Degree 

56 Close Association with Professors 

Durmg his college days, Ranga stayed mostly in Saidapet and managed to 
travel to and from the college—^then situated in its old building opposite to the 
Madras High Court and overlooked by the fine statue of the Reverend Doctor 
Miller to whom was due the high popularity and the rich tradition of the 
college—popularly called “MiUer School”—^by the then neither very frequent 
nor punctual sub-urban (steam) trains of the South Indian Railway He 
cultivated intimacy with a few of the Professors Professor Moffat and J P 
Mamckam of Physics, Prof Sabhesan of Botany, not to mention Prof Ross, 
Chinnathambi PiUai, and L N Subramanyan of Mathematics. 

6 Teaching Career 

It was m the end of March or early April 1917 afto: fin i sh i n g his training 
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m the Teachers’ College, Saidsipet, that Ranganathan and I were interviewed 
by Prof R Littlehailes for the post of an Assistant Professor in Mathematics in 
the Presidency College, Madras, in the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sonti Pumshotham who chose to go back to Vizianagaram Maharaja’s College 
Littlehailes selected me in preference to Ranga to whom he said, “Look here, 
I have my own boy with a First Class First. Should I not take him ? Will 
the Christian College take an outsider in preference to an old student of theirs 
Ranganathan gave a clever rejomder, “My College is a private one But 
yours IS a pubhc institution. It must, therefore, be thrown open to all ” 
This impressed Littlehailes who, I have reasons to suspect, later regretted his 
decision though I must confess that I tried to do my very best to justify the choice 
by my devotion to work—^but I am sorry to confess that I had no research work 
to boast of Ranganathan was appointed to the Subordinate Educational 
Service, and worked m the Government Colleges m Mangalore and Coimbatore 
before he joined me m the Presidency College on 7 July 1924 In the two 
former institutions, he taught Physics to School Final students, in addition 
to the bare 8 hours of Mathematics for the jumor and senior Intermediate 
classes 

61 An Impressive Teacher 

Ranganathan and I were co-workers in the Presidency College for two 
and a half years from 7 July 1921 to 4 January 1924 when he was appointed to 
the newly created post of the Librarian of the Madras University Library He 
taught Algebra and Trigonometry to tlie Intermediate and in addition. Analy¬ 
sis to the B A (Pass) and (Honours) classes, while I did Geometry (Pure and 
Analytical) I foimd that Ranganathan’s Algebra classes were not of the 
dull and boring type as most Algebra classes are—^all mathematics classes aie 
generally of this category—but were very interesting and hvely Ranganathan 
was a follower of the mdividual method of teaching, putting questions and 
ehciting answers and encouraging the putting of questions by the students 
themselves and discussing them, he was against the mass-lecturmg type He 
was not of the variety of teachers who talk at the students, without caring to 
see whether his audience follows or understands the topic of his lecture or not 
He was a behever in the pedagogical prmciple that students must be made 
to think for themselves instead of being spoon-fed He would also interpose 
his teaching with many anecdotes and examples from life which would keep his 
audience in good humour Each hour of his class would be punctuated by at 
least half a dozen applauses —& phenomenon rare in mathematics classes 
Ranganathan’s flair for teaching has never flagged—even now he has a bunch 
of interested young men studying under him the technique of Documentation 
He organizes seminars and study-groups m Libraiy Science 

7 Faznily Life 

Rang^anathan was married early in 1907 —before completing his fourteenth 
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yeai. Has father-in-law must have been a very bold man indeed in deciding 
to give his daughter in marriage to young Ranga who was weak and sickly and 
who had a large femily consisting of his mother, his gfrand-mother, his brothers 
and sister to be taken care of with the very himted resources of his patrimony. 
Perhaps the gentleman was impressed by the uniformly bright school career of 
Ranga, he must also have been a behever like Ranganathan and myself in 
astrology and must have satisfied himself about the longevity and the bright 
jfuture of the boy of his choice. Ranganathan’s first wife was very devoted to 
him She never talked aloud, she would do the cooking, would feed him well, 
would gather his articles of dress and make him ready to gn to his work, she 
would also attend to the wants and whimsical moods of her mother-in-law 
and then only take her own food. She died on 13 November 1928 a couple 
of days after the Deepavah as a r^ult of accidental drowning m the Partha- 
sarathy Koil Tank, Triphcane, where she had gone for a bath Ranganathan 
married his present wife, Shrunathi Sarada m December 1929, a year after 
he lost his first wife I can claim to have had a small part played m the bnng- 
mg about of this happy marriage—one of the dozen alhsmces—^most of them 
happy—which have been brought about with some httle intervention of nune 
durmg the last forty years ' 

Ranganathan had been fortimate m his two successive hfe-partners Both 
have been typical sahadarmtnees, helping him m every way and maku^ him 
comfortable so that he could carry on his work without distraction Both 
the wives steered safely and successfully their married hfe through the ebbs 
and flows of Samsara Sagaram caused by the proverbial stormy moods of 
mothers-in-law who arc hard to please 

Ranganathan has only one son, T R Yogeswar, bom in 1932 He is also highly 
talented and is an able Designs and Planmng Engmeer in the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Factory at Bangalore, which he joined a few years back after 
several years of traimng m Zurich 


8 Personal Lifie 

81 Hard Work 

His devotion to work is almost unexampled Perhaps it is sometimes over¬ 
done He would go to the hbrary after his morning walk and would go on 
assisting his staff m the various sections of the Library—CJounter section, 
Reference section. Periodicals room. Classification section, Acc^sion section 
etc. He would have his food brought to the library and would stay there till 
the closing hour—which used to be eight m the mght If it is a question of 
writing a book, he would sit up fer mto the night and dictate the matter to a 
stenographer. He has not be<ni seen to have taken part m any games or have 
any recreation except his morning (and sometimes also evening) walks. All 
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work and no play may make Jack a dull boy. But m the case of Ranganathan, 
the effect was just the opposite—it made his mmd clearer and sharper. 

82 Expects Hard Work of Others 

But there was just one snag—^he would expect his staff also to follow his 
example of working very hard and in a few cases they would protest and how¬ 
ever only one rebelled twittmg him that being not bothered with a big family 
and bemg paid feirly well, he could afford to work all day without any thought 
of his family, but that he himself could not have the same amoimt of detach¬ 
ment; but others, hke Mr Sivaraman of the Classification and Gatalogmng 
section loyally followed m his footsteps 

83 Good Nature and Affability 

Ranganathan is very sociable and is a good mixer, qmte amiable and hke- 
able He wins friends and admirers by virtue of his attachment to work, 
sheer good nature, and affabihty. He does not go about “catching” friends. 
But he has a large circle of firends, to whom he is sincerely attached But 
for his innate quahties of affection and charm, he could not have won the 
regard and affection of Presidents Rajendra Prasad and Radakrishnan, of 
Chief Justice Sir Maurice Gwyer, and of such distmguished persons as Sir P S 
Sivaswami Ay 3 rar—^not to mention of many of the hbrarians and others m 
several foreign countries He never used his intimacy with the V I P’s to 
further his own prospects or to get his kith and kin benefitted 

84 Simplicity and Generosity 

Ranganathan was absolutely simple m his habits and still continues to be 
so—his dress was and is simple, not gaudy, his food was and is simple not luxuri¬ 
ous, and yet he rehshes good food He used to take a variety of vegetable 
dishes; his other wants were and are still very few indeed It is a wonderful 
fact that he has not known how coffee or tea would taste any time these seventy 
years of his life during which he has travelled many times all over the world 
Any human with less self-control would have easily succumbed to temptations 
such as drinking, smokmg, and other evils 

85 Non-Attaghment to Property 

Ranganathan has been careful in spending money, almost bordermg on 
miserhness, but he never stmted whai occasions of family life demanded decent 
levels of expenditure He is not of the grabbing type m respect of wealth. 
Otherwise he would not have given away all his femily property to his brother 
Again whm he chan ged over firom the teachmg profsssion to be hbrary profes- 
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Sion m 1924, he utilised his savings to endow a studentship m his College to be 
named after his Professor Edward B Ross. He has not much attachment to 
money and property. He is indeed generous. AH these qualities are still feund 
in his hfe. Otherwise, he would not have handed on a plate the lar^e sum 
of one himdred thousand rupees to the Madras Umversity for enabling it to 
foimd a Chair of labraiy Science, in spite of the feet that during the last few 
years of his twenty years of service m that University, he had not been weU 
treated, and I make bold to assert that he was hterally hoimded out of his ofEce 
on accoimt of his bemg a Brahmm and a good Brahmin for that matter. The 
ruse played by the authorities was despicable—^an assistant m the hbrary 
belonging to the fevoured commumty and longmg to take his place—^was asked 
to do the stock-takmg for more than one year at a stretch utihsmg more than 
half the staff for this purpose aU through more than one year. He gave a'Teport 
that a few books were not traceable m an institution with an imm ense collection 
of books and periodicals, with open access to the shelves provided for thousands 
of readers every year, and with a circulation exceeding 200,000 a year Well, 
that IS an episode of which our Umversity must feel ashamed quite as much 
as for their not bemg able to have Dr G V Raman or Dr S Ghandrasekharan 
to adorn the chairs of its respective departments. The episode happened m 
1945 on the eve of retirement of Ranganathan However, twelve years later, 
in accepting the gift of Ranganathan in 1957, the Umversity was wiUmg to name 
the Chair after his wife—^as the Sarada Ranganathan Professorship in Library 
Science 


86 Karma Yogi 

Ranganathan carries out thoroughlv everythmg he takes up From 1921 to 
1923, he was Secretary of the Mathematics and Science Section of the Madras 
Teachers’ Guild By the splashy pubhc lectures he arranged and by his making 
his section the watch dog over the question papers set for the various examina¬ 
tions, he not only made his section weU-known but also achieved some valuable 
results m the conduct of the examination Though he was m pensionable 
Government Service, he took up the cause of teachers in private schools By 
two timely papers based on Interest and Annmties and published in the 
Educational review, he saved the Scheme of Provident Fund to teachers in private 
service from becoming a mockery. This was in 1922 Agam, he took over the 
Treasurership of the Indian Mathematical Society wath a balance exceeding 
just two thousand rupees and handed the office over to his successor a few years 
later with a balance exceeding ten thousand rupees He is a true Karma Yogi 
accordmg to the yard stick set by the Lord m the Bhagavadgita 

“Your right is only to do the work falling to your share never to the Suit 
of your work. Fhrt not with fiuits ” 

(Chap 2, verse 47) 
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BEis work is of the Satmk variety laid down in the Bhagavadgita 

That work is Saimk, which is done by one without wishing the benefits of 
the work to oneself, ever free from attachment, and drawn mto action 
neidier by desire nor by hatred 

(Chap 18, verse 23) 

“That worker is a Satvika, who has given up attachment, who is free from 
ego, who IS endowed with will and cheerfulness, and who is equally un¬ 
affected whether the work becomes a success or a failure ” 

(Chap 18, verse 26) 


87 Influence 

The personahty and example of Ranganathan have had a beneficial mfluence 
on several of his finends and students Many of them value this mfluence I 
take this opportumty for puttmg on record how greatly he has influenced my 
own life and character. I began to be affected by his love of work for its own 
sake even when he was a teacher along with me—even before he became a 
librarian and his love of work blossomed to levels of higher potency I must 
not conclude this accoimt of Ranganathan’s life and work without expressing 
my mdebtedness to him—^not only for his help m enablmg me to complete build¬ 
ing my house, ‘Ranganivas’—^but also for giving me a new and wider outlook, 
ofhfe 

May he hve long and continue his mvaluable work for the benefit of the world 
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Ranganathan as I know him 

K Ghandrasekharan 

0 Birth of Two Assodations 

It was the year 1928. After the important sessions of the Indian National 
Congress at Madras when the Independence resolution was moved by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in December, 1927, many side-activities of those important 
sessions resulted in the founding of bodies like the Madras Music Academy, 
the Madras Samskrita Academy, and the Madras Library Association. There 
must have been something auspicious of the times; otheru^ise the institutions 
that came into life then, could not have shown signs to prosper and pave the way 
for a lot of original and lasting work to be done, 

01 Madras Library Association 

The Madras Library Association had its first informal meeting at the residence 
of the late V V Sriniwasa Ayengar who then lived at Luz, in Mylapore. The 
idea of a movement for the propagation of libraries began to take root in the 
the hearts of persons like Sri K V Krishnaswami Aiyar, T R Venkatarama 
Sastri, V V Sriniwasa Ayengar, and Dr S R Ranganathan, who was then the 
Librarian of the Madras University Library. 

The meeting took place in January 1928, and no sooner did the idea take root 
than the matter was beaten into shape through a number of similar gatherings 
at which important decisions were taken. The Library Association was formed; 
its constitution framed, its rules carefully drawn. With another year a sum¬ 
ptuous volume containing articles from diverse hands, emphasising reading habit 
and the use of libraries was published. The stimulus for rearing up of libraries 
was exactly what the Library Association aimed at. 

1 librarian of Madras University 

But however much one can expatiate on reading habit emd the necessity for 
the library atmosphere, unless a librarian at a public library happens to be quite 
upto the expectation of help from him sought by the reading public, surely any 
movement to propagate the idea caimot succeed. Looking back at the years 
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•when Dr Rar^anathan -was the Librarian of the University Library at Madras, 
one how much imperceptibly ■was his influence felt on those who went to 
the hbrary for reading or for reference His mdustry and equipment pro-vided 
>iiTT> with such knowledge that the persons resorting to the hbrziry for even a 
stray reference on any subject wiH never go unrewarded He was there to 
show you both by precept and example how to avail one self of the Card-index 
system introduced by himself Further, even otherwise his general knowledge 
was of the level that either he tried to aid everyone m need of help for any 
reference or himself pursued the very processes through which one could ahght 
on a book on the open access-shelves of a library 

2 Five Laws of Library Science 

It all now reads like a romance how by one devise after another that he 
experimented with, the whole hbrary science became a subject of absorbing 
interest not only to him but to the rest who worked with him When the “Five 
Lnws of Library Science” appeared on the horizon, many were besides them¬ 
selves m wonder how he could manage to reduce it all to the exactitude of 
scientific terms and analysis Even the no-changers (for anywhere there are 
hkely to be persons who cannot adjust themselves to newer ways of thinkmg 
and acting) slowly began to feel that there was a lot of sense in what Ranga- 
nathan did and said 


3 Ontside Library Science 

Leave alone his particular services m the field of library science his mind was 
never found wanting m alertness for any other thmg going about whether it was 
mathematics or book-prmting, none-the-less it attracted his attention But 
strangely enough, Ranganathan has left out the habit of reading newspapers 
as a vice- The reason for such a determmed outlook may not be far to seek, 
may be the feeling that often the news aspect of a daily can be of help only to 
persons who have a tendency to gossip and idle away time in sheer purposeless 
talk. 


4 Fruit Adhieved 

Soon his tapasya (it was regular concentration upon a smgle aim m life) 
began to bear firmt and his austerities got only interrupted m the shape of travels 
of necessity to all parts of Europe and America, demandmg his presence and 
personal guidance and study of problems facing countries m their beg innin gs 
of bu ild i n g up a library system. Wherever he went, he retamed his prmciples 
and his kmd outlook His mtense love of the Ramayana has imbued him 
with an optimism and sureness of objectives in life that easily evoke all round 
appreciation to-day. His inner rhythm knows exactly where to seek its fulfil- 
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ment for the development of mankmd in the thick folds of knowledge. There 
IS here and there a gentle stir m his nature to clothe his favourite thoughts and 
ideas in a language that is nearest his own heart and eiqsression. Sometimes 
his hooks like Social education literature may not immediately draw the ordmary 
reader by the peculiar numbering of sections and paragraphs and his own 
system evolved for impartmg quicker methods of references to researcher. 

5 Personal Qjoalities 

All the same Ranganadian is a man with many likeable personal traits He 
IS ever punctihous about the work he performs. He never tames at any place 
beyond necessity He does everything without fuss— o. quality rare m those who 
have come into the glare of public hfe His activities in connection with the 
advance of hbrary science has now got extended to ever so many allied spheres 
like hbrary construction, hbrary builduigs, library furniture and Indian 
standards of measurement and materials for use in hbranes Yet he has allotted 
to every one of the claims on his time and attention enough of his own hours 
of work The time taken for flymg from place to place apart, there is very httle 
breathmg space misused by him knowmgly or unwittingly. 

6 Douation of Lifers Eamii^s 

To all those, m his way of pursmt of a particular subject of knowledge, 
respect and appreciation can be directed as but due To him somethmg more 
than homage has to be paid Ebs frugal hfe has enabled him to gamer up all 
his earmngs, only to finally part with them for founding a Chair in the Madras 
Umversity for Library Science It is something surpassmgly rare that he, a 
man of very limited means, should have had the hearty coopeiation of his 
devoted wife and his only son, m this great act of philanthropy Normally 
one should have expected the sum he endowed, for a man of limited resources, 
to be a big shce of his hard earmngs Not only did he mark his own gratitude 
to his Alma Mater on the occasion of its centenary celebrations with a handsome 
donation of a lakh of rupees, but talked of it to none, either before or after He 
protested against a very just gesture from the Madras Library Association of 
which he has been and is the very life, to honour him with an evemng entertain¬ 
ment, as a waste of pubhc money, and only accepted a formal meeting w hereat 
he was garlanded with roses 

61 Story of A Mongoose 

Vidfyadana is a great human act that purifies the giver and the receiver There 
is a story of a mongoose told in the Mahabharata It seems it came to the Tc^na 
performed by Yudhistira and complained of the meagreness of the sacrifice. 
When questioned why such a strange complaint, especially when the sacrifice 
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performed was at a great cost, it narrated its tale which put to shame the entire 
court of Yudhistira A Brahmin, his wife, his son and daughter-m-law were 
living on the collection of nee from door to door every mommg, in the village 
One day there was only a httle nee m the house and so they could only prepare 
rice-kanji for the entire family Just at the moment of their partakmg of the 
stuff, there appeared a guest, himself in the throes of hunger and thirst The 
householder gave his share to the guest after much competition among the rest 
of the fomily for the honour of giving away their all One by one everyone of 
them had to part with her or his share as the guest’s appetite did not abate 
at all till all of them had to fast. A little particle of food on the ground got 
stuck to the body of the mongoose which happens to contact the ground on which 
the particle was left The mongoose’s body was half transformed into gold. 
The other half of it re main ed its old self The mongoose tried to roll on the 
spot of Yudhistira’s great sacrifice. But it was of no avail m the matter of turning 
the mongoose’s body mto gold. 

62 Lamp m Darkness 

The fable is only an indicauon of how much intrinsically greater ran be an 
act of sacrifice when done with nothing left for one’s own upkeep Even so, 
Ranganathan’s deed shines like a lamp ht in the dark, throwing far its beams in 
this naughty world 


7 A Genius 

A gemus is described as one who can advance real knowledge a bit more in 
the proper direction only because he has thoroughly unbided all that has gone 
before him Ranganathan has mdeed added to the sum total of knowledge by 
his singleness of pursuit of hbrary science, which but for him, might have never 
become so exact and practical an instrument of acquisition for the entire 
literate world. 
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CHAPTER V5 


My Master 

T Gopalakrishna Rao 

0 QjnaJities o£ Dr Rauganathan 

It is indeed a matter of great pride, honour and rejoicing to me that the great 
services of my beloved master in raising the standard, status and dignity of the 
library profession in India, have borne fruit. To offer Him ray sincerest felicita¬ 
tions through this Festschrift, is just to show how he has laid the students of 
library science in a deep debt of gratitude. His versatile knowledge, profound 
scholarship, ever-kind smiling countenance, genial temperament and helpful 
attitude form the great source of his personality. 

01 Father of Library Science 

Dr Ranganathan is the Father of Library Science in India and is greatly - 
responsible for making the people ‘library conscious’. He is the founder of the 
Madras Library Association, promoter of the growth of other library associa¬ 
tions in the coxmtry, and an active President of the Indian Library Association 
for many years. The first Public Libraries Bill was introduced in India in the 
Madras State under his inspiration and able guidance. He is the first luminary 
to receive the Doctorate Degree Honoris Causa in Library Science in India. 

02 Foremost Scholar 

He is the foremost scholar in Library Science and his works cover every aspect 
of Library Science and his original and masterly work Colon classification 
has already secured for him a permanent place in the history of Libi’ary Science. 
He even excels Dr Melvil Dewey of U S A and James Duff Brown of U K in 
that he is not only the originator of a hospitable scheme of classification but also 
a theorist in classification and the builder of a School of Thought in Library 
Science of the highest order. His prolific pen produced several books in the 
library field laying standards in classification, cataloguing, organization, 
a dminis tration, documentation, reference service, bibliography and on every 
other aspect of Library Science. 

1 Ma9t«r' Edxu»toir 

Dr Ranga nathan has the accuracy of an intuitive mind and the conscious 
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hand and disceiming eye of the perfect worker He will be long remembered 
not only for his scholarly contribution but also for his efforts towards creatmg 
a band of ardent workers bummg with great zeal and enthusiasm for the cause 
so dear to him, working ceaselessly but silently in spite of inadequate recogm- 
non and remuneration, carrying his message to rmlhons of people hving even in 
the remotest comers As a teacher he is kind to his pupds, treats them with a 
fatherly affection, draws them close to him with cheer and inspiration No 
one who approaches him is turned away or discouraged, for his radiant smile 
chases away the clouds of gloom and fruitlessness I have had the good fortune 
and great privilege of studymg under him and at close quarters My first 
mterview with him at the Umversity of Madras was quite mteresting In July 
1944, I entered the Madras Umversity Library and saw a gentleman at the 
counter, dressed in a dhoti and a shirt and an angavastram with spectacles and 
a smile on his face I enquired whether I could see the much-reputed Libra¬ 
rian He inquired what for I told him that I would like to consult him on 
some important matter m the library field He said he would try to help me if 
I wanted, but I pohtely refused to waste any further time m discussing with 
him and requested him to show me the Librarian I was directed by him 
to go to the Librarian’s room which was just opposite the entrance gate 
When I went there, to my great surprise, I found the same gentleman in the 
same simple dress but with a more radiant and inviting smile sitting on the chair 
and kmdly informing me that I could speak to the '"Librarian” then Greatly 
admirmg within myself, the unostentatious and simple nature of the great man, 
I asked him about the hbrary profession and its benefit He told me m his owm 
mum table precise, lucid way the existing state of affairs and the future possi¬ 
bilities necessary for its development and that though materially the benefit 
was very litde, spiritually it had everything Further he encouraged me to a 
good extent saying that he desired to take me as his pupil as he could see great 
potentialities m me for carrymg out the mission of library science Such 
is the message of this master to his pupil While teaching, he used to create 
great interest even in the dry subject by his masterly way through a psychologi¬ 
cal approach To bring to light the vast scope m the service of the library field, 
he used to ask for a correct defimtion of the term "Library” To impress 
the need for classification, he used to put questions on interrelated topics and 
on how to give a correct place to them in the great umverse of knowledge To 
stress the need for a systematic and conventional method of arrangement among 
the subjects, he used to ask whether the child or man was the first, whether seed 
or tree was the first ^ 


2 Fountain of Knowledge 

Dr Ranganathan is a versatile scholar in various subjects and fields of know¬ 
ledge Outside the class, I used to spend long hours with him in our evenmg 
and morning walks and used to quench my thirst from the great fountain of 
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his knowledge. Whether it be Engineering or Architecture, Rehgion or Science, 
Music or Medicine, Chemistry or Electricity, Mathematics or Literature, 
Philology or Philosophy, he is perfectly at home and speaks with an appropriate^ 
ness and appositeness that are remarkable 

3 Bburd. Taak Master 

He takes keen mterest m the progress of his pupils and whenever they seek 
his advice they are flooded with letters Though he is thus kin d to his students, 
at the same tune he is a hard task-master m espectmg the best performance 
possible from them Carelessness or neghgence or mdolence or scrappy and 
hasty and slovenly work are frowned upon Nothmg to be misplaced nor 
omitted nor left m a faulty condition Everythmg should be critical and accurate 
He heads as the j>oet would put it, the 

5Ktr?rn:?r 

“Gift to be critical without bitterness, 
to measure up men and yet be good ” 

4 Ind^at^^ble Worker 

What he teaches he practises He is ready to fe.ee an eternity of toil if that is 
needed for the fullness of his creation, the Colon Classification From edition 
to edition he shows remarkable development m the hospitahty of the schedule 
of Colon Classification for new isolates and subjects, noting every minute detail, 
findmg out every minute defect, gap, twist, or incompleteness He carefully 
considers and weighs accurately all that has been done and all that remains 
still to be done For, nothing is too small or apparently trival foi his attention, 
nothing however impalpable or disguised or latent, can escape him He is 
scrupulous and indefatigable m moulding and remoulding each facet m the 
Colon Classification till it attains its true form and fulfils its piecise purpose 
‘Nothing short of a perfect perfection’ satisfies him 

5 Internatioiial Figure 

I have also had the umque honour of enjoymg the hospitality of the Toronto 
Public Library Board, Canada, to work with them for one year for the first time 
as Librarian from India and m attending the Library Conferences m London, 
Ontario, and ALA and C L A Conferences at Montreal where I could come 
m contact with outstandmg L ibrarians m the world and later tuider the auspices 
of the British Council, meet famous hbranans like Mr McColvm and Mr 
Wells and the others at B N B, British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge Um- 
veisities m XJ K Wherever I went, I found his reputation extendmg far and 
wide and that his opimon and advice are valued most. And I had the great 
opportumty of discussing with the Librarians abroad up-to-date problems feemg 
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the library profession and how Dr Ranganathan’s contributions were helpful 
in solving their problems, how m Colon Glassification the original umverse of 
knowledge is divided and sub-divided mto various categories, how the facets 
in It encountered in the field of knowledge are all mamfestations of the Five 
Fundamental Categories—Personahty, Matter, Energy, Space and Time, and 
how the notational provision for linking fiicets together is able to bring together all 
the facets m a coordinate relationship to designate a complex idea Such an 
analytico-synthetic classification is greatly helpful at the documentation level 
where a subject is in reahty a complex aggregate of specific isolates, each of 
which IS a theme by itself discussed firom one particular angle Its scheme for 
hook numbers is also more informative, less complex m most cases, and greatly 
useful m all cases 

People used to wonder whether he had the benefit of any nectar, otherwise, 
how could he be so agile, active, and indefatigable, flying firom East to West 
and back participating in International Conferences so often It seems he said 
to one foreign hbrarian, who desired to know his age as he was still strong and 
energetic, that he retired from the Madras Umversity fifteen years earher 

So strong, tireless, careful, and efficient a bmlder, organizer, admimstrator, 
technician, architect and classifier and a great teacher, is my Master Ehs life 
looked like a demonstrat of the saymg of the great Telugu poet Vemana 

“The teacher is the root of all, the disciples of a teacher are the branches 
men can seldom find the really excellent teacher m the world ” 

6 Application of Te^uoiques 

I am very happy after my return ftom abroad that I am in a position to im¬ 
plement the latest principles of Dr Ranganathan at this place, namely, Anna- 
malai Umversity, where the appellation “Library Science” was first born in 
the course of his lectures m 1928 on the basic Five Laws of Library Science 

7 A Pledge 

Once again m offering him my smcerest fehcitations, I pledge myself to follow 
his load and work to the best of my abihties, to improve the standards of hbrary 
service to still greater heights, deriving more and more inspiration firom him. 

May the Giver of all gifts spare this most energetic and intellectual giant for 
us for many more years so that his selfless services may strengthen the Indian 
library profession and attam the utmost perfection possible. 

8 A PliHantihropist 

I also feel proud to claim myself as a disciple of the doyen of Library Science 
whose energies are devoted to dissemination of knowledge. He earned only to 
give. I cannot do better than quote the great Indian Poet Kalidasa 
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sr5n'-HW^\c«4«f ^ srf5T4i?r^tr i 

“Solely for the welfere of 1^ subjects did he take taxes from them, it is well- 
known that the sun sucks up water to give it back a thousand-fold ” 

The fact that he graciously contributed his life’s earnings for the establishment 
of a Chair m Library Science m the Madras Umversity speaks for the Imes 
quoted above 
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What Matters with Dr Ranganathan 

Anand Prakash Srivastava 

0 Analysis of Ranganatihan 

ScjHOPENHAUEit divided tiie world of thinkers into two categories. Firstly 
those who think themselves, and secondly, those who think through others. The 
latter are the rule and the former an exception. Ranganathan belongs neither 
to the first category exclusively nor only to the second. He is a synthesis of both. 
In Ranganathan we find the reflections of great predecessors, and at the same 
time nobody can challenge the originality in his works. The versatile genius 
that he is, he has given plenty to the world of librarians. If we analyse his work 
patiently, they will make his giant predecessors look like pigmies. It is without 
doubt, that Ranganathan stands head and shoulders above, not only to his 
contemporaries but also the long line of his able predecessors. Purpose here 
is not to establish the above statement. This was just to introduce him academi¬ 
cally. 

01 Close Contact 

I have endeavoured to analyse the things which matter with Ranganathan 
in his public relationship. This I have selected to attempt because like a few 
others in India, I also had an opportunity to come closer to him during my stay 
in Vikram University, Ujjain. To reveal a secret, it is dtoring this period that 
I inculcated a desire to play Boswell on him. This article is the first attempt. 

2 Saintly IjOoIss 

Starting on the task, let me first of all find out as what Ranganathan looks 
like. Dr Ranganathan and myself were travelling fi:om Ujjain to Bhopal, by 
train. In the compartment there were three Americans: two women and one 
man. They had seen some of India and of course must have read about it. 
One of the elderly ladies, could not resist commenting, “Excuse me, you look 
like a Saint’*. Before Dr Ranganathan could reply, I had intervened to 
enquire, “What makes you to say that ?” She was able to rmderstand my ques¬ 
tion as is apparent fi:om her reply, “Less by the dress and more by the appea¬ 
rance and brightness on the forehead.” 
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3 Set of Values 

Coming to the set of values which Ranganathan has, I can safely mentLon 
that, to him the first place goes to character, honesty, respect for truth m thought 
as well as deed, mdustry, and sincerity. To have a faith m the above set of 
virtues is one thing and to practise them in hfe is another. What I know of 
Ranganathan, I am convmced, that he has actually hved over these principles. 
It IS difficult to establish the stage (or age), where firom he had been feUowing 
these principles m a perfect manner. This cotdd be guessed on the basis of the 
present strength of these qualities in him My valuation is that they are at 
least a generation old They might have emerged long before that, but they 
could have got cemented m him only after his transmission firom emotional plane 
to intellectual plane It is generally eicpected that a man crosses the emotional 
plane in his thirties 


4 Work-chastity 

The second set of his values is work-chastity, with a total resistance to fall a 
prey to the temptation to play with firuits, and smgle-minded devotion The 
fact that Ranganathan has written more than fifty books explains his work- 
chastity For his entire service-period he stayed in Madras University and not 
attempted to capture the positions outside explains his resistance to fall a prey 
to the temptation of higher salary or bigger position 

5 Free from. Vices 

The third thing about him, I would ask, “Is he unaware of dishonesty’s 
triumph m the world of affairs Ranganathan won’t be an exception to 
mankind We all know that dishonesty would flourish for some time but not 
eventually The answer Ranganathan would give is that such situaions should 
neither corrupt a man nor even depress one 

51 CrOD Fearing 

With the type of man, I have painted Ranganathan, I have the responsibihty 
to answer one more question. Is Ranganathan unaware of people ridiculing 
hiTTi for his pecuhanties ^ I think, not. I would further say that he is not 
afiraid of being ridiculed particularly by those whose prmciples of conduct may 
be totally different firom the above 

6 Poor Eater 

T ? ang^natharij haji mo re than often mentioned himself ‘a poor-eater*. Poor 
eater, according to him, is one who beheves in ‘simple ftiod*. I have not seen 
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him eating non-dmner-dish-items. It would look to him a typical thing if 
one smokes or chews a betel No tea and no coflfee; only cow’s nmlTc is both his 
nourishment as well as stimulant. What to say of meat and eggs, the onion, 
he thinks, should not be taken 

7 C3iild-like Nature 

There are diflferent aspects of his child-hke nature. He would not even speak 
to a person, with whom he is angry. One of his very favourite students, I 
am told, hved for about three years without a word from him, and that Ranga- 
nathan would turn his face when he would happen to come before him Today 
that student is hia godson One moment he would be angry and at another, 
soft and polite. I had to accompany him m a car to a place about forty miles 
away. The car was very late Its arrangement was my responsibihty. But 
the car was not rrune. The car came about 50 imnutes late. The driver 
explained that there was some minor defect and he had to get it repaired It 
was so difticult for me to stand his sight imtil the car had come Once we had 
occupied our seats and the car had moved, he lost no time in remarking that 
it was none of my fault if some trouble had started with the car Because, I 
had already taken his anger in a grandson’s spirit, there was no question of my 
feeling uncomfortable till the re m arks came from him This would be reveahng 
of another secret to mention here that Dr Ranganathan would never harm 
anybody A reference was made to him about a middle aged hbranan, who 
was not efficient. Instead of wntmg anything against him he preferred to 
abstam from replying 


8 Value of Minor Incidents 

It is possible that compilers and readers of this volume expect the major 
mcidents of Ranganathan’s life. The justification of my preferences to nunor 
ones has a support from Plutarch, the prmce of ancient biographers, “Nor is it 
always m the most distinguished achievements that men’s virtues or vices may 
be best discerned; but very often an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, 
be best discerned; but very often an action of small note, a short saymg, or a jest, 
shall distinguish a person’s real character more than the greatest sieges, or the 
most important battles 


BIBUOGBAPHY 
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A Salute to Dr Ranganathan 

P P Amatya 
0 Birthday Gift 

I am glad to leam that a Gommemomtion Volume is being prepared to be 
presented to Dr Ranganathan on the occasion of his 71st birthday in August, 
1962. I believe it will make an excellent birthday gift. 

1 Dedicated Idfe 

I had had an opportunity to be associated with Dr Ranganathan for ten 
months in 1951-52 in connection with my study of Library Science in the 
University of Delhi. Dr Ranganathan leads a life of ‘Plain living and high 
thinking’. In his simple dress of dhoti and ktirta, Dr Ranganathan is a strict 
vegetarian. He has long dedicated himself to the advancement of library 
science and the integrated development of the library movement of India. He 
observes work-chastity in the true sense of the term. 

2 Pioneer of Library Movement 

Dr Ranganathan is one of the pioneers of library movement in India. He 
has waged a long continuous, and untiring struggle for it, imdaxmted of the 
strong blasts of gales, he often met in the way. In 1946, he drafted a masterly 
plan, a 30 years’ programme for the national library development of India. 
His dreams are now being gradually materialised. He is happy that “the elderly 
statesmen have now become aware of the necessity of the countrywide library 
services”. 


3 Origmal, Creative and Practical 

Dr Ranganathan is Library Science himself. During the last 32 years he 
wrote 50 books and a thousand articles covering all aspects of library science. 
Most remarkable point is that his works are all fresh and first-hand ideas. He 
is “original, oreative, and above all, practical”. His expressions are analytical 
and always Hear. To my mind, he is the foremost personality of his contcm- 
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poraries m the World of Library Science It goes entirely to his credit that 
librananship has attained the status of Science, and it is mainly due to his 
persevering efforts that India now holds an honouiable position in the interna¬ 
tional field of library science. 


4 Classical Works 

Dr R a-nganathan ’s most outstanding contribution to Library Science is his 
Colon Glassification It is the self-perpetuating scheme—^the best of the published 
systems Ranganathan has given us most comprehensive treatises in all branches 
of hbrary science Hts Prolegomena to library classification^ "Theory of library 
catalogue. Classified catalogue code, Lihrcay administration. Library development plan 
for India, Reference service and bibliograpfy have all been recognized as the most 
exhaustive works in their respective areas His Five laws of library science is his 
first book on the subject, m which he reduces in a most mterestmg style, all the 
principles and practice of hbrary works to five fundamental laws His Library 
administration is a best manual for scientific management of the hbranes 

5 International Es^ert 

Dr Ranganathan is a respected international figure of hbrary profession 
He made an extensive hbrary tour and has studied and mterpreted hbrary 
science in several countries of the world He is member of several international 
hbrary organisations like the International Committee of Library Experts of 
the U N, the International Federation for Documentation Dr Ranganathan’s 
participation m all hbrary conferences, his membership in all hbrary organiza¬ 
tions of national and mtemational character are regarded as a ‘must’ by the 
hbrary workers of India 

6 Fountain of Fresk Ideas 

Dr Ra ng a na than’s pen is a perennial foimtain of fresh ideas, which he pours 
forth through the organs like the Annals of library science The hbrary world 
needs his services for many more years to come 

Long hve Dr Ranganathan ' 
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Dr Ranganathan in Banaras 

B N Ghatak 

0 Introductioii 

Dr S R Ranganathan is an international figure today. He has achieved 
this distinction by hard work, devotion, singleness of purpose, and fortitude. 
The entire library world is grateful to this Noble Son of India who has sacrificed 
everything for the cause of libraries. It is most gratifying indeed that we are 
celebrating his 71st birthday; and I have been given an opportunity to express 
my gratitude towards him under whom I worked when he was the librarian of 
the B H U Library which is now piloted by Mr. P N Kaula—^his ardent disciple. 

Dr Ranganathan was the Honorary Librarian of this Library in 1945-47. 
He joined this institution after retiring as librarian of the Madras University. 
Prior to this, he had come to this library to deliver some lectures in the depart¬ 
ment of Library Science; but unfortunately I was not there at that time. I 
got the opportunity to serve under this dynamic torchbearer of our profession 
when he finally came here at the invitation of the then Vice Chancellor, Dr S 
Radhakris hnan. 


1 Volontary Probation 

The day he joined, he called a staff-meeting in the library and got himself 
introduced to us. He said that he would remain subordinate to all the staff 
for one month and he would learn from each one of them. Since he coidd not 
speak Hindi, he took many of us as interpreters by rotation. Gradually he 
learnt a few words for his use. He was true to his word; and just after the month 
of this voluntary probation, he commenced his work as “librarian”. 

2 Re-organisation 

Since 1940, this library was being classified according to the Decimal Classi¬ 
fication; and it had a Dictionary Catalogue. He immediately brought about a 
few changes. He introduced the Colon Glassification and established a Classi¬ 
fied Catalogue. He had a foresight to see the advancement in tiniversity 
education and introduced the Classified Catalogue. This is no doubt a more 
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helpful key to the contents of a hbrary than the dictionary form Now almost 
everywhere in western countries classified catalogues have come mto vogue 
and even Americas a strong advocate of Dictionary Catalogue, is changmg, 
thr>Tigh slowly. This hbrary-prophet had brought this change thirty five years 
earher in TnHia. He also changed the charging system firom Newark to Brown. 
The Technical Section was brought to the central part of the m ai n circrdar 
hallj firom where some of the shelves of the lendmg section radiated to its cir- 
cumfeence. The charging counter was shifted to the entrance inside the Hall 
It was made mto an island counter to economise in staff and to secure other 
advantages. Reference collections and the periodical pubhcations were taken 
to the rectargular halls juttmg out of the central hall The Centre of Activity 
was shifted to the gpround floor, and the first floor was used as a reservoir for the 
less used books The practice of allowmg pilgrims to walk through the readmg 
room was stopped However the value of these rapid changes could not be 
appreciated m the then atmosphere of slow work, lethargy, and tradition 

21 Indifference to Intrigue 

After a month. Dr Ranganathan called another meeting of the staff and tried 
to convmce all of us for the replacement of the classification from Decimal to 
Colon The then Junior Assistant Librarian, who was the only professionally 
qualified person, stood against these changes covertly and poluted the atmos¬ 
phere and told many of us that the Colon Classification had no strength As 
none of us had any professional knowledge, we were all led away against 
this mtemational figure both because that Assistant Librarian had been long 
with us and kept us under the conviction that he himself wielded enormous 
mfluence with the higher powers m the umversity But the creator of Colon 
Classification went on working smgle-handed qmte imdaunted by this mtrigue 

22 Long Hours of Work 

He created three semor posts of Reference Assistants for his help m reorgamsa- 
tion Within one year, he reclassified three-fourths of the hbrary and modified 
the catalogue He would come to the hbrary at dawn and would leave it only 
by 10 p m, m darkness. Dunng these 16 hours of daily work, we could never 
find him sitting idle or relaxmg He was all through engaged m helping readers 
and whenever he was fi:ee taking out books from the shelves, changmg the class 
number of each book from D C to C C ; and transcribmg the new call numbers 
in the catalogue cards in the catalogue cabmets zmd m the shelf list cards In 
spite of this colossal work in progress, we were asked to put m only our normal 
six hours; and all the extra work -was done by him alone. What was surprising 
to us was that he would force us to stop work after six hours; but he would never 
allow us to spend our time during the oflfice hours m any other way except in 
Hbrary work. 
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3 Homan Toncb 

He could not keep the library open on Sundays as the University Authorities 
did not sanction the additional staff needed for the purpose. He said 
that even the factory machines required a day’s rest so why not human 
bemgs But he himself worked all the seven days of the week Once there 
was a leave vacancy for a few months- To get sanction for its being filled, 
it took more than a month. At the end of the month after the temporary person 
jomed us we received our salaries as usual on the first day of the next month. 
But the temporary person was foimd m a dejected mood For, he had been told 
that, in the practice of the umversity, the first month’s salary of the temporary 
person would be delayed by several days Ranganathan came and patted 
him and assured h i m of the payment of his salary also on that very day He 
went himself to the Central Office, chased his pay-bill firom stage to stage, and 
arranged for his payment on that very day In many respects, he was not a 
mere formal officer signmg papers The human touch m him was as remarka¬ 
ble as It was imusual 


4 Humorous Inddezits 

Due to his ignorance of Hmdi, amusmg mcidents happened now and then. 
Once he asked a peon to brmg a chair qmckly He spoke in English But 
the peon brought the attendance register from the office In an angry mood, 
Ranganathan asked him m Enghsh to go out, stretching his finger out The 
peon went away home He appeared the next day He called me to find 
out from him the cause of his disappearance on the preceding day The peon 
said that as he was not called back, he went home Dr Ranganathan had a 
hearty laugh and ordered him through me to stay for two hours more as a penalty 
for his absence on the precedmg day 


5 IHguity of Labour 

One day the sweeper had kept the door-mat upside down at the entrance 
A peon was asked to turn it open Without domg so, the peon went out to 
call the sweeper On enquiry, Ranganathan learnt from the Deputy that 
the peon was a Brahimn, that he could not touch the door-mat, and that hence 
he had gone to call the sweeper With sarcastic remarks. Dr Ranganathan 
himself corrected the position of the mat As he himself was a Br ahm an, the 
members of the staff were stirpnsed at his touchmg the door-mat. One member 
told him about it But he remarked with a smile “A Brahman is too clean 
to be polluted by a door-mat ” He has been a lover of library service in the 
true sense His sense and practice of dignity of labour in the library is a model 
to all other hbrarians. 
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6 Informal Trait 

He usually walked to the library bare-footed On enquiry, he informed us 
that library was his home and no one put on shoes when one remained m his 
home. When any digmtary had to come, he used to dress a httle more formally. 
To preach library sermons, he was meetmg students regularly in their respective 
hostds. To get back overdue books from teachers, he would go to them per¬ 
sonally, if the reminder cards were not producmg any desired effect This 
informal trait of his was a surprise to many in the B H U 

7 Nobility and Tolerance 

He IS a man of prmciples. His superficial appearance is really one of too much 
seriousness Many regard him as imapproachable. But when a person 
speaks with him closely and on real busmess, he will feel the softness of his 
personality and the readmess to speak. This I noticed, when I asked him 
why he left the hbrary “cowardly” He rephed that he could have termmated 
the service of the central figure of the radiation of mtrigue and demorahsation, 
but that he did not do so as that figure could not find work elsewhere and his 
large family would suflTer, but that whenever he himself would go, opportunity 
for work would be plentiful and the very money he did not need would be 
thrust on him. Few m B H U knew at that time this trait of humorousness and 
tolerance in him For mtrigue had put them mto an unnatural frame of 
mind This coversation was held m my family shop This made me dumb 
smd unconsciously tears came down I perceived his greatness, and I was 
ashamed for the signature put by me m the propaganda petition sent to the 
Vice Chancellor Noble Ranganathan consoled me by saymg that the signa¬ 
tories of the petition were not the real culprits but the person who did not himself 
sign It was at the root of it Still I remained downcast for years nil I washed 
my old sms after I saw the same cheerful face agam when he came to this library 
on 8 September 1960 durmg his visit to the university as a member of its court. 
Thirteen long years had shpped out durmg this mterval All through these 
years, his opportuiuty for scrvmg the hbrary cause had been more varied, more 
plentiful and truly world-wide than I imagmed when he consoled me m my 
family shop m 1947 And the opportunity contmues to be never endmg for 
him. Money too has been falling mto his lap as it were, m various capacines 
of his He has enriched the Madras Library Associadon He had filled the 
offers of the Indian Library Association m an imprecedented way. And yet 
he wielded no pohneal mfiuence whatever. That money has no attraction for 
him was seen by us by his act of 1957 

I pray that God may grant him long life to show us more light in our field 
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Pioneer Trustee of Library Movement in India 

H K Vyas 


0 Introdaction 

It is frequently said in some schools with some pride and satisfaction that 
someone may grow up to become the leader of a nation as would have been said 
for the Father of the Nation in the past in this country. It is equally true 
that there is no legal bar to anyone to be so or to achieve some ofher social, 
political, literary or library eminence. Nobody Imows that one of such boys 
will some day be speaking for the Indian nation in the international library 
world, conducting affairs of library movement in different aspects and making 
great decisions that will make history of library movement in India for all 
those interested in it. 


1 Greatness of Dr Banganathan 

All through the ages, great leaders have arisen frequently from the common 
people, regardless of their influential structure above. Certainly one of the 
greatest of pioneers of library movement in India, one whose impact on those 
interested in librarianship and the history of library movement is greater than 
that of most political leaders, is today Padmashri Dr S R Ranganathan, born 
70 years ago in a village Shiyali in South India, became taught and the teacher, 
in Madras, honoured with doctorate in Library Science, represented India 
internationally as professor and student, as leader and librarian and a daunt¬ 
less herald. 


11 A Hard-Dedicated Life 

We are told that even as a taught and teacher. Dr Ranganathan had had 
qualities which made people love and respect him; especially his views on 
mathematical, social and educational problems and to what he imdertook 
to do. Yet who could have imagined that this young student running about 
the villages preaching for progress of library movement as any bright student 
might do, would one day be ranked amojig the great librarians and pioneers 
of all times in the movement, and that in his name countless students in librarian- 
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ship and hbrary workers would be carrying on good work spreading the en¬ 
lightenment arid strengthening the brotherhood in hbrarians for years to come 

2 Unique GonAribntions 

It would be presumptuous of me to make an analysis of Dr Ranganathan*s 
personahty, his depth of knowledge in library science, his devotion to its study 
and passion for creating new ideas on the subject I cannot claim fully to under¬ 
stand himj but I can understand and accept with all the respect that he has 
realised the unity which sails across the barriers of time and space, the artificial 
frontiers of race and region, countries and oceans. He has assimilated and made 
manifold varieties of hbrary experiences and experiments, and has become 
the example sorely needed m the Indian Library world His charitable 
nature has much been taken advantage of by many and it is that charitable 
nature which made biTn to impart as much as a real Brahmm can do, and he 
has made numberless memorable contributions It is this selfless service to 
the people of his coimtry in particular and the world m general, which made 
our Government honour him, the honour he rightly deserved He is now 
the real Trustee of the Library Movement and Librarians, who looks after the 
prospective future of them all m general and hbrary movement m particular 

3 Fersoxtal Life 

In his daily devotion to work on hand, he has never dechned to give his 
goodwill to meet anybody mterested m the hbrary problems His love for 
Ramayana and recitals has not broken the link for discussions on any enactment 
to be proposed and passed, may he be in the conference hall or for a short 
halt m the Taj Mahal of Bombay advised by Air India International or on 
the way to operung a small readmg room m a small village And in his 
domestic life, if we cannot go too deep, we find him a most respected husband 
to a very kind and dutiful wife and a faithful father to a most obedient son and 
loved by many relatives highly placed m then jobs 

4 An International Leader 

As a result of tours, besides his umque contributions he has brought home, 
to librarians, educationists and scholars an imderstandmg and mutual respect 
for the hbrary profession A few decades back there were a few foreign hbrary 
experts who knew and appreciated the talents of an Indian hbrarian, but 
today he. Dr Ranganathan, has become the leader of the hbrary profession of 
the world The hbrarians proclaim that “all classified disciphnes are strivmg 
m their diifer^t ways for that one supreme experience—^the Colon—towards 
which with the universal knowledge, the Umverse evolves.’* 

We all look forward to see Dr Ranganathan with us to greet him, not only 
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on his 71st Birthday with an “Abhinandana Granth”, but we all live to see him 
to have his centenary celebrations most befittmgly celebrated m the Inter¬ 
national Library World Let us hope and pray to God for a happy, long, 
meritorious life to Padmashri Dr S R Ranganathan—^the Pioneer Trustee 
of Library Movement m India 
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Dr Ranganathan as a Public Speaker 

V S Muthiah and a N Rajamoni 

1 Art of Speaking 

Dr S R Ranganathan has been a public speaker for years, and there are 
very few amon g the library-going public that have not heard him. His 
appeal is much wider than it is to a small clan of librarians. At the same 
time, it is obvious that he is not the kind of speaker to whom speaking is an 
expression, as poetry is to be a poet, or a song to be a singer. Speaking for 
him is only a secondary means of giving to the public what he has put into 
his books in a more permanent form. He is the populariser of a science of 
which the public knows very little, or in w'hich it is not quite interested. He 
wOTild like to share his knowledge, therefore, and by sharing commend or 
promote the cause wliich is so dear to him. In a word, the speaker is not the 
quint-essential Dr Ranganathan. Speaking is merely his handyman. That 
is why you will not find any artistry in his speaking, if we may say so without 
disparaging—there is no suddenly-lit phrase or sentence, with a touch of 
humour, and there is no eloquence. What, then, is left ? Much. The 
manner, for instance. He is at home on the platform and is not sure of himself 
that a big audience cannot intimate him; and a heckler may only cause a little 
stir, but cannot fluster Dr Ranganathan in the least. He is one of the cool 
ones of the earth, unperturbed and unhurrying in his pace. At the same time 
there is a glint in his glasses, showing that a heckler or anyone who wants to 
ask inconvenient questions, will not get away with them easily. He will soon 
be submerged under a landslide of Dr Ranganathan’s ready answers. 

2 An Endless Red 

And yet the manner is not all. Dr Ranganathan is a very acceptable speaker 
to modem audiences, because he can speak for any length of time without 
notes. In fact, he is a sort of endless reel, from which he cut out required 
lengths for any occasion. His ambling style is a great help to him in this 
matter. It carries him on from beginning to end without limping or tiring 
the audience. There is as little of studied care in this fluency as in his formal 
dress. 
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3 Mastei>Spea]cer 

More than all these is the content of Dr Ranganathan’s lectures He has 
an acknowledged mastery of his subject He has made it his own, and he 
can take you along the whole length and breadth of it with the utmost ease; 
blaze away statistics or with that crystal-clear mathematical mind, analyse, 
theonse, reduce the first principles, whatever aspect of the subject he may be 
deahng with at the moment Finally, the audience gets an exhilarating sense 
of listening to a man of wide horizons, of one who has ranged the whole earth 
m the course of his missionary work for hbrary science and can bring to his 
talk rich merchandise garnered from East and West. 

We, therefore, wish Dr Ranganathan, many, many happy returns of his 
platform appearances as a pubhc speaker 
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Dr Ranganathan : A. Karmayogin 

T R Seshadri 


1 Homage to a Genius 

It is to me a privilege to be associated with the celebration of Ehr Ranganathan’s 
birthday. One is always impressed by his great competence and originality 
and as years roll on his achievement in his special line is getting more and 
more massive. It will do us all good to pay homage to his genius and to pray 
that he will be given many more years of fruitful work. Should we not also 
pray at this period of our national history in the words of the poet “May his 
tribe increase”. 


2 Secret of Success 

I am sure those who fully know Library Science wall write about his great 
contributions. Xhei'e is no doubt that he raised the w’^ave and has been on the 
crest of it all the time. One is tempted to ask ‘ ‘What is the back grotmd of all 
this achievement and what is the secret of the success ?”. There is the theory 
of reincarnation fairly well accepted by thinking men all over the world, but in 
India it is an article of faith, nay it is taken as a proved fact and it is the basis 
of otir daily thoughts and actions. Life of the present is the result of the actions 
and experiences of a number of past lives. It is a continuation and except for 
a few blessed ones, there are future lives also for all. We also accept that 
environment plays an important part. But then the choice of the environment 
and the response to it seem to be dependent on the good work of past lives. 
This seems to offer an explanation of the difference in talents of even brothers 
and sisters and also of younger persons being often wiser and more competent 
than many older persons. 


3 A Karmayogiu 

Ranganathan was born and brought up at a time when spirituality and 
religion s till continued to be the main springs of life. The idea of secularity 
had not yet become popular. South India was still the land of Acharyas, 
Alwars and Nayanars, men and women who had seen Gkxi, spoken to Him 
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fkrtA were Ifvtyig with iiizn* Their spintusl tT£wiition.s were still rIiv© 3.iid 
powerful. Worship of God and reading of the holy scriptures used to be a daily 
routine m every house True to this tradition. Dr Ranganathan reads the 
Ramayana and practises Library Science as a daily routine 

It is essential for a spiritual aspirant to choose his ideal of god and worship 
his Tshtam’ with all devotion and dedication He may not worship others, 
but he should recognise odier ideab and not have any disrespect. These are 
the rules of Bhakti It may be said that the position is not so easy or so clear 
when one follows the path of Karma, the path of work The choice of work 
is rarely left to the individual For women it has all along been largely house¬ 
wifery and for many others only hereditary profession. Even for others who 
stray out, circumstance or chance decides the work Logically we have to 
reach the conclusion that any work is as good as another so long as it is done in 
the spirit of worship. One should therefore be happy with the work that 
naturally comes to him. This is a difficult situation for the ordinary man or 
woman to understand and appreciate and therein lies the problem of society 
In our scriptures there are stories as to how a housewife and a butcher could 
be preceptors for a spiritual aspirant simply by virtue of their having done 
with devotion the work that fell to their lot 

4 A Beacon Light 

In this regard we have a great lesson to learn from the hfe and work of Dr 
Ranganathan He was first a teacher of mathematics Not only did he do the 
teaching very well, but he also worked hard to orgamse the profession of 
teaching I may here mention that in the hands of a master, mathematics 
can be a very mterestmg subject indeed I remember my own teacher on this 
subject at school, Mr Vembu Aiyar whose handhng of the subject was as 
interesting as story telhng Later when he was appointed Librarian of the 
Madras Umversity, there existed no hbrary science, at least m India, and 
there was no Library Association. They are the outcome of his gemus Just 
as in the meditation of Grod, the full scope of a subject or profession reveals 
Itself only when it is approached with devotion and dedication His is a 
shining example of a citizen which, if correctly followed by others, will not only 
solve many of our National problems, but also add immense strength to the 
Nation. 
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The Genius of Dr Ranganathan 

K S Ramaswamy Sastry 

1 Attainment o£ Dr Ranganathan 

Dr Ranganathan is in many ways a loveably unique and a ixniquely loveable 
personality. I have known him for nearly foxir decades intimately, as a man 
and as an explorer and a path finder, and later on as a specialist and yet later as a 
genius and a world-figure in the realm of Library Science and Library Organiza¬ 
tion. I knew him as the Librarian of the Madras University to which I used to go 
very often for many purposes and in many capacities. He is now the President of 
the Madras Library Association of which Shri K V Rrishnaswami Iyer was the 
founder and the first President. I am one of its Vice-Presidents. I am a 
member of the Madras City Library Authority which has consulted Dr S R 
Ranganathan about its construction of a huge library building in the city of 
Madras and its equipment and management and to which he has given valuable 
advice and guidance. He has given similar advice and guidance to many 
universities and local bodies in India in regard to library construction and 
equipment and organisation. He has gone to the progressive Western 
countries where the library movement has achieved signal success. He has 
studied all the library developments there and the library authorities there have 
consulted him and benefited by such consultations. 


2 World Librarian 

He is thus a world figure and an international expert in library science. He is 
also the Father of the Library Movement in India. Carlyle calls a library a 
“People’s university”. In modern times, the maintenance of the highest 
standards in social and economic and political and cultural and spiritual life 
depends on the achievement of universal literacy and education on keeping such 
universal education aUve and efficient by means of a network of libraries. 
Modem life and modem problems are so complex that the public in every 
cotmtry have to be educated and wide-awake to be able to keep abreast of 
them, and solve them. Those who are in charge of educational and library 
movements hence hold the keys of modem civilisation and pre^^s. 
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3 Contributioiis 

Dr S R Ranganathan has published various books which contain his new and 
original and fertile ideas which will increase the usefulness and efficiency of 
hbraries His books are studied in all the schools of hbrary science His scheme 
of Colon Classification is scientific and is useful everywhere His Five laws of 
library saence is equally an important landmark in the evolution of hbrary 
science He has standardised hbrary catalogmng his method of classification 
and rham procedure His three-card-system for periodicals is another original 
and fniitful idea These and other desires of theory and technique show the 
origmahty on his ideas and the practical part of his nund He has thus placed 
India on a prominent position m the map of hbrary science Nay, he has by 
his new and fiuitful and original ideologies and techmques achieved for India 
an unchallenged and imchallengeable leadership in hbrary science 

4 Gonvincmg Speaker 

I wish to say also that he is a charmmg and a convincing lecturer, and his 
speeches are remarkable for sohd learnmg and sparkhng wit He is also an 
interestmg conversationalist and is sought after in all gatherings 

5 Personal QpaUties 

He is, further, a man of loving and loveable nature and may be well described 
m Marie Corelh’s words as ‘God’s good man ’ He is friendly to all, and all 
desire and seek his finendship He is also a person full of profound intrinsic 
devotion to God He once arranged a series of valuable discourses on Vishnu 
ScJiasranama (the thousand names of God) by Sn Sundarchariar of Shiyali, 
who was one of the greatest scholars and spiritual gemuses of fortune I was 
one of the hundreds of persons who heard, and were benefited by those dis¬ 
courses He can be best described in his personal life by a Sanskrit word 
Sarvabkoothasuprittama (the dearest friend and well-wisher of all) 

6 Endonvment 

Last but not the least, I wish to say that he has endowed his fortune (a l akb of 
rupees) to mstitute a Chau of Library Science in the Madras Umversity. 
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A Unique Personality 

M S Ekambara Rau 


1 Acquaintance 

It would at all events be a bit of presumption to hope to depict justly a unique 
personality like that of Shiyali Ramamritha Ranganathan. As a humble 
offering, however, of sincere regard and thankfulness for the blessing of a 
personal acquaintance, this tiny flower, it is nervously hoped, will not mar 
the fragrance of the garland of tribute to a noble soul. 

2 Contribution o£ Ranganathan 

Dr Ranganathan’s name and fame are intimately linked with the Library 
Movement of modern times—not only in India but in all the enlightened 
countries of the world. His contribution to the advancement of Library 
Science is both vast and original, ranging from basic principles to the brass- 
tacks of organization. An outstanding item is the scheme known as Colon 
Classification which, according to a high authority, ‘is the only one 
produced so far which comes within measurable distance of an ideal scheme.’ 
Besides being a precious gift to libraries, it has enhanced India’s prestige for bold, 
original thought. It might well rank with the discovery of the zero symbol in 
ancient Indian Mathematics. Ironically enough. Dr Ranganathan’s work is 
better known and appreciated outside India than in his ovvm land. 

3 Colon Glassification 

The supreme merit of Colon Classification is that it gives ‘expressive indi¬ 
vidualizing’ number to the wide variety of books and publications that fill 
a modern library. This is not only a valuable advantage in the easy selection 
of reading matter required by the readers but is in itself an incentive to 
the intelligent understanding of the wealth of a library. 

4 Background 

This individualizing quality perhaps stems from the good Doctor’s tmique 
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talent for a warm understanding of persons and their problems Dr Ranga- 
nathan started his career as a College Lecturer in Mathematics His mathc- 
naatical tr ainin g no doubt sharpened his sense of clarity and precision which 
mark his activities But it is the stimulating warmth of his interest in individual 
students that is gratefully cherished by them To this day he is able not only to 
recall the names of pupils of nearly forty years age, but vividly portray their 
individual qualities and attitudes in the class,—even the positions of their 
seats. Amusmg incidents there have been where the students meeting their old 
professor have been surprised into remembering incidents of their college days 
An erstwhile colleague meeting him by chance after almost four decades and yet 
easily recogruaed by name by the Doctor, felt drawn into recoimting college 
reminiscences and at long last being interested to know the whereabouts of one 
Mr Ranganathan, Mathematics Lecturer, got the rum start of his hfe to be told, 
‘Why, you see him standing before you.’ As a lecturer. Dr Ranganathan 
experimented with imorthodox methods of teaching and testing—an original 
version of the Dalton Plan—whereby he could reach every mdividual student, 
appreciate his capacities and inspire him to fuller selF-expression 

5 Library Science 

It is no surprise that, when the opportumty came his way , Dr Ranganathan 
switched his nch creative talents on the sphere of hbraries—^potent instruments 
of self-education Though Library Science became the special field of his 
labours, his is no one-track mmd of the specialist and the expert His interests 
have been wide and catholic. His monumental works on Library Science, 
covering the full range of its apphcadons to social and cultural hfe, are couched 
in simple, elegant and charmmg style without detriment to scientific treatment 
The five laws of library science —a basic work giving the Panchashila for the 
hbrary world—has all the fascmation of a fairy tale, revealing the simplicity and 
profimdity of the author’s intellect no less than the inspirmg warmth of his 
comprehensive wisdom and missionary faith and zeal 

6 VersatUity 

It IS in his private hfe and personal relationships that Dr Ranganathan’s all- 
embraong humamty shmes best. He is a man of incredible simphcity in dress 
and habits, least conspicuous or embarrassmg in company His diet for the day 
is restricted to a light breakfast and a noonday meal, his beverages bemg of the 
noildest to the exclusion of even coffee (and he, a South Indian.) or tea, of whose 
very taste he is yet blissfully ignorant. But he has made himself quite at home 
in his travels and sojourns abroad He moves on most easy and friendly terms 
with aU young and old, pupil and dean, peasant and pnnce, countryman and 
foreign«:^ He is shy and unostentatious—^almost to a fault. A distmguished 
foreign visitor to the Madras University Library, anxious to meet the Librarian 
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whose name and fame had come to his ears, found a good bit of his time wasted 
in being ceremomously taken round the hbrary corridors by the Vice-C2hancellor 
who had forgotten to mtroduce the Libranan accompanying them in the rear. 
His affection for ihe institution, which he long served with faith and devotion as 
to put It on the map, prompted him to gift an endowment of a lakh of rupees 
(a generous shce of his savings) on the occasion of the University’s Centenary for 
founding a Chair of Library Science named after his wife This simple lady, 
with few pretensions to literary interests, is an understandmg helpmate to the 
good Doctor When the couple are together, not a day passes without the 
doctor reading verses from the Ramayana or the Gita to the keenly mterestcd 
listener His private conversations like his pubhc lectures, clothed in clear, 
chaste diction are charmingly enhghtenmg With an encyclopaedic knowledge 
and a marvellous memory, he is able to discourse on many a subject with con¬ 
fident ease and authority With a seemingly orthodox exterior, his outlook is 
refreshingly free from the least tinge of superior exclusiveness in thought and 
in practice—a true Brahmana and a wise Acharya His passion for the 
welfare of the library movement in our country mduced him to accept an 
invitation from the Local Library Authority of South Kanara to inaugurate 
the first Library Week in 1958 His blessmgs overflowed the formal openmg 
fimction to the very close of the wedc in a series of off-the-schedule engage¬ 
ments wherein he radiated the warmth of his kindly and versatile personahty. 

7 Greetmgs 

The library world hails with joy and gratitude the seventy-first birthday of this 
great savant In him are sweetly combined the glowing enthusiasm of youth 
and the gentle wisdom of age May he be blessed with many more years of 
active inspiring guidance to the Library Movement ' 
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A Tribute of Reverence 

D SUBRAMANYAM 

1 Administratioiit and Desire 

It was as early as 1926 that my admiration for Prof S R Ranganathan com¬ 
menced after reading his interesting articles and lectures on Library Science 
published in the South Indian teacher and the Educational review of South India. 
I was already appointed as Assistant Librarian in the Banaras Hindu University. 
Possessing a keen interest in the advancement of librarianship, I requested the 
late Rrof P Seshadri, the then Vice-Principal of the Central Hindu College and 
Head of the Department of English to recommend me to Prof Ranganathan for 
a place in the Madras University Library. Unfortunately, there was no chance 
as he had already appointed a band of workers under him. 


2 Opportunity to Serve 

The dream, I cherished, for serving with him was fulfilled at the time of the 
first “All Asia Educational Conference, 1930”, held at Banaras, when I happened 
to be the local secretary to the Library Service Section under his able secretary¬ 
ship.- His qualities of head and heart, simplicity, affability, indomitable will 
power and bubbling enthusiasm attracted me and a kind of deep reverence and 
hero-worship grew day by day. 


3 Architect of B H U Library School 

Under his fostering care and advice, a firm foundation for the Department of 
library Science was laid in the Banaras Hindu University in the year 1941. It 
is umque that the B H U was the first among the Northern Indian universities 
and second in India as a whole to introduce library science amongst its disciplines 
through the great foresight of the then Vice-Chancellor, Sir S Radhakrishnan. 
Prof Ranganathan was kind enough to be a member of the Board of Studies 
and Examiners of Library Science all along and guided it in the right 
direction. 
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4 Desire Fulfilled 

In 1946, we had the fortune of having him as the labrarian of the B H U anH 
sowing him—the fulfilment of a long-chenshed desire—^butalas it was only for 
a short time 


5 Loss of B H U 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, the then Vice-Chancellor of the Metropolitan TJmversity 
of Delhi, attracted him and appointed him as the Professor of Library Science— 
a Chair which he created specially for him A degree course leading to M Lib 
Sc and PhD was instituted for the first time m the annals of the Commonwealth 
and he was the first librarian to be honoured with a Doctorate m India The 
B H U was unlucky in losing him Though this was a tremendous loss to the 
B H U, It was an infinite gam to the Delhi University and to the world 

6 Internatiottal Recognition 

It also paved the way to his international fame. His research work in the 
Department of Library Science and his efforts to bring the profession into lime 
light m the international meetings have laid the world under a deep debt of 
obligation and gratitude 

7 Chair in Library Science 

His unfathomable love to the foster child of Library Science is such that foi 
the first time in the woild an endowment of a lakh of rupees—^the hard earned 
income accumulated from a meagre salary of the then hbrarians—for a Chair 
in Library Science—in the Madras University wherefrom the major part of his 
intellectual activities emanated 

8 India on the Library Map 

The heights attained by great men aie not attained bv a sudden flight They 
are attained by a life-long tapas for a noble cause It is entirely due to his strenuous 
work for nearly four decades, that India occupies a prominent and distingui¬ 
shed place in the Library map of the world For a scientific and systematic 
study of library science the student, to whichever land he belongs, has to look 
up to India for inspiration 

91 Blessings from the Lord 

May Lord Viswanath bless him with the full span of hfe with happiness and 
peace and service to God through service to humanity I May tlm Vedic ideal: 
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be cherished by hM disciples to get the required inspiration for the propagation 
of Libiary Science 1 
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Reminiscences and Felicitations 

Arne Kildae 


1 First Contact and Impression 

My first remembrance of my good friend Ranganathan dates from the early 
autumn of 1948, when the Unesco held its first International Library 
Seminar, starting in Manchester and ending up in London. The Seminar 
had its ample headquarters in the university buildings of the former city and 
numbered aroimd fifty participants, representing in all thirty nations. The 
seminar staff consisted of five members, of whom one was an Indian and one a 
Norwegian, the former being Dr Ranganathan and the latter myself. Being 
fellow members of the staff, we cooperated closely for the benefit of this early 
experiment in international librarianship, and my Indian colleague made a 
deep impression on me, both in the capacity of a very learned librarian and as a 
vigilant human individual. 


2 Prominent Expert 

In the course of several years, his professional studies and activities developed 
him into a prominent expert in the field of library work, and it appeared that 
the difficult branch of classification caught his most special interest, resulting 
in the writing of a number of books, essays and articles on the subject. His 
works on the “Colon Classification” demonstrate a sincere wish to expand the 
usefulness of the Decimal Classification system, and his interest in this subject 
led to very fascinating discussions during our sojourn in Manchester. As one 
of the very few surviving pupils of the famous Dr Melvil Dewey, I was apparent¬ 
ly considered a valuable participant in discussions of that nature, and he never 
gave expression to any disappointment in the wanting professional qualifications 
of his foreign combatant. 

3 Far-Reaching Binowledge 

In discussions and lectures. Dr Ranganathan revealed fer-reachingknowledge 
and keen intelligence, not merely in the professional field, but on a general 
plan as well. His lectures interested the audience, and many of the students 
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expressed the opinion that they were stimulating, and even mspiring when he 
manifested his profoimd and captivating philosophical views in his remarks 

4 Rich Human Values 

From the human point of view, it was always a pleasant experience to associate 
with Dr Ranganathan He was ever genial, in good spirits, harmonious, with 
a ghnt of humour in his eyes. His courteous manners and his sincere desire to 
assist in difficult situations made him popular at the international gathering 
referred to As a consequence I had the good fortune of developing a personal 
friendship with my Indian colleague, founded not merely on common profes¬ 
sional interests, but even more so on respect and appreciation of the rich human 
values that were embodied in his personahty 

5 Greetings 

When Dr Ranganathan now turns a milestone, I send my greetings across 
land and sea, wishing him on “ofewm cvtm dzgmtate’^ and thanking him for his 
highly valuable contributions to mternational librananship and for a sincere 
friendship which has continued durmg the years in spite of distances of place 
and time 
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On First Seeing Dr Ranganathan 

M A Razzaque 

1 Dr Ranganathan in New Castle 

It was the month of December 1956. I was a student in the School of 
Librarianship, New Castle-on-Tyne. Mrs Mitic, Lecturer in the School, in¬ 
formed us that Dr S R Ranganathan was coming to visit the library school. 
This created a sudden excitement among students. All of them looked at me 
and many of them began pouring questions on me regarding this great librarian. 
Unfortunately I could not satisfy them as I had no opportunity to see the man 
before, and I had heard of him very little. This information came to us some 
weeks before and in those days we were eagerly waiting to see and hear him. 


2 Personality 

One morning Mr Caldwell, Head of the School, entered the class room with 
one Indian gentleman with turban on his head, longcoat and dhoti covering his 
mediumsized body. Peculiarly he had a tie on just to save his throat from 
English cold. He had Tilak on his forehead. He was Dr Ranganathan who 
devoted his undivided attention to library science and library development in 
India. He may justly be called the “Father of Library Science” in India. 


3 Method of Speaking 

After an introduction, Dr Ranganathan started speaking. At the very 
outset I was charmed by his mode of speaking, sw'eet tongue, and occasional 
humour to lighten the dry subject like cataloguing and classification. He 
followed the Socretic method of teaching by question and answer. Then 
questions were showeredT on him and he answered every question very plainly. 
DiflScult titles were placed before him for classification and he classified 
them according to Dewey, U D C and in his own Colon. He demonstrated the 
advantages of Colon over others, and showed how Colon could express the 
various facets and phases of a subject. 
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4 Personal Interview 

At tea break I was introduced to him and he talked with me for a few minutes 
While I told him t6.at I had no previous exp«ience in library work, he put it 
very mcely thus, “It is good that you have come with your bottle empty Now 
fill It up with fresh knowledge ” 

5 Bundle of Energy 

In the evonng the discussion contmued but alas he lost his voice Still he 
did not stop He rused to whisper to Mrs Mitic who used to resound to us In 
this way he continued for three hours 

But that could not stop the speaker In the evening a vast gathermg of 
practising hbrarians of the whole of Durham and Northumberland counties 
were wmting m the Newcastle City Library There also he needed an inter¬ 
preter How energetic and enthusiastic this vegetarian Brahmain is 

6 Another Opportunity 

In the spring 1959, while I was a student of Manchester Library School, 
Dr Ranganathan was scheduled to visit English hbrary schools on his way home 
firom the USA, but unfortunately for us he dropped this plan and returned 
home via Japan Again I had the opportumty to see this illustrious figure in 
October 1960 at a reception given by the Delhi Library Association to the 
delegates of Unesco Seminar on Library Development in South Asia 

Dr Ranganathan is ever jolly, hvely, and hard working even m his old age 

7 Dedicated Life 

He 15 an mspuation to all in the profession His scores of books, hundreds 
of articles, lectures, tours, besides his long service as a practising hbranan 
convmce us how active and devoted he had been althrough lus hfe 
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Librarianship in Me 

D Krishnayya 

1 First Opportunity 

It was in the year 1934 when I had the opportunity of attending the Christ- 
naas Course on “School libraries and library hours,” organised by the Madras 
Library Association that the spark of librarianship in me was kindled into a 
tiny flame by the eloquent and thought provoking lectures which Mr S R 
Ranganathan gave us for over a week. As teachers we could all understand 
how richly experienced and practical his talks were and we grateiuUy acknow¬ 
ledged our thanks to the learned lecturer on the concluding day; and some of us 
requested him to recruit us for the Certificate Comse in Librarianship by which 
we ardently hoped to have brighter opportunities of being with the professor 
for about three months and learning the technique of library science. 

2 Second Opportunity 

That unique chance of undergoing the Certificate Course in Librarianship 
came to me only in 1936 and even after the lapse of full twenty five years, the 
talks on the technique are still ringing in my ears and wherever I am, they are 
with me. Fortunately for me for all these years from 1934 up to date, I am 
ever associated with that mighty magnet of library science as in the magnetic 
field and iron filings. 


3 Magnetic Touch 

As the outcome of this magnetic touch, I ever live in the field of library 
science and the varied aspects thereof. How best any teacher can be a true 
librarian and serve the pupils and how the school and the library are inter¬ 
related and how a teacher can be true librarian are some of the aspects which 
I was able to gain firom my professor and like the dispersal of the seed, I have 
pioiosly contributed several articles on the subject to the educational periodicals 
of South India. Through the Educational reoiew. South Indian teacher, Educational 
IndiOf Indian educator. Advance India, Scholar, Sun-shine and several other vernacular 
j>eriodicals, I have p>ointed out the p>otentialities of the subject in a popular 
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maimer For some years, I even edited a manuscript periodical on Library 
Science and received due appreciation from certain educational exhibition 
authorities besides the pubhc and the press Tears of gratitude roll m my eyes 
as I wnte this 


4 Gratitude Expressed 

In 1942, when the twenty fourth session of the Andhra Desa Library Associa¬ 
tion was conducted at Hindupur, I was able to express my gratitude to my 
professor by requesting him to inaugurate the session which he so wilhngly 
accepted in spite of his ever busy programme just to grant the wish of his old 
pupil The procession in a chariot drawn by a team of twenty four bulls, which 
the professor says, he ever remembers being particularly unique in all his national 
and international tours 


5 Odter Opportunities 

The photo print of Dr S R Ranganathan is ever before me and he is ever in 
my heart of hearts Quite recently, on the railway platform at Hindupur, the 
Dr cheered me by hfting up his right hand which is the hand of the library science 
pointmg out tlie Five Laws of hbrary science In December 1959, in the 
District Library Conference at Anantapur, I had the proud privilege of reading 
a paper on “The why of the open-access system,” with Dr S R Ranganathan 
in the chair and these pleasant occasions flame up the spark of hbrarianship in 
me 


6 Felicitation 

I am young and enthusiastic m the hne though I am past sixty two and offer 
this m the most sublime manner as my very humble contribution to the Com¬ 
memoration Volume of Dr S R Ranganathan on his 71st birthday. 
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Acharya Ranganathan 

B K Datta 


1 Creator of a New Age 

Acharya Ranganathan’s monuiaental work in the field of Library Science 
will be written with golden letters in the volumes on the gi'owth and develop¬ 
ment of Indian Education and Culture. Acharya Ranganathan’s contribution 
ushered a new age of logical thinking based on nationalistic outlook. He 
inspired a new generation to work hard to liquidate illiteracy and to disseminate 
knowledge; and infused them with energy and zeal to build up an up-to-date 
school of library science. He is an example by himself and truly personifies 
the saying: 

^‘Deep se deep jale.’’' 


2 Indefatigable Worker 

As a selfless patriot and valiant worker, he toiled hard for the last thirty years 
to re-write a science and to uplift the status of a noble profession. For these 
he had to face sufferings but was undaimted. His cause reminds us of the 
following lines of Poet Tagore: 

“If they answer not to thy call, walk alone. 

If they are afraid and coward mutely facing the wall, 

O thou of evil luck. 

Open thy mind and speak out alone. 


With the thunder flame of paiin ignite 

thine own heart 

and let it burn alone.” 


3 A Savant 


Acharya Ranganathan struggled hard and through the pain and sufferings 
he gained new strength to go ahead. At last he won, revitalised a noble 
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profession and remodelled a scaence with new Oriental flavour He thus, was 
recognised all over the woild for brmging emancipation of sin important branch 
of knowledge from the clutches of foreign yoke 

4 World Librarian 


As a constructive worker all through his career, he tried his best and is still 
trying to enhance the prestige of Indian hbranans As a member of the 
Intamational Committee of Library E3q>erts of the Umted Nations and of the 

ntCTnational Bibhographical Committee of Unesco, he helped the hbranans 
of the world to solve their problems 

5 Unique Contributions 

Ach^a Ranganathan invented the Colon Glassification, a new system and 
imbhshed nearly fifty volumes and innumerable arndes contaiiung original 
thoughts and new approach The world is proud of Dr Ranganathan’s contri¬ 
butions. His contnbutions enriched India’s prestige abroad 

6 New light 

Acharya Ranganathan showed us new hght, new approach and new way of 
scientific thinkmg. 

He IS our pnde and joy. 

May God give him long hfe and sound health’ 
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My Initiation to Library Profession 

Jagdish Saran Sharma 

1 Invitation to Ranganathan 

It was about 5 PM. I was absorbed, almost 16 years ago, m reading 
preliminary material in the reading room of the Delhi University Library 
towards my Ph D Thesis entitled ‘Pherukhshiar,’ one of the later Mughab. 
Mr P K Garde, who was in those days working in the University Library and 
was more popular among the research scholars, came to me along with another 
research fellow in History, and asked if I was interested in attending the lecture 
of a distingubhed librarian of our coimtry, who had come as a guest of 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, the then Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University. I was a 
little hesitant, since I had to finish one chapter but I could not resist much 
when Mr Garde said that he would love to hear an inspiring and learned 
lecturer, who was the Father of Library Science in India. Within a few moments 
I returned the book which was from the ‘Reserve Section’ and went along with 
him. The hall which was built almost 50 years ago, was a smaller one, but more 
dignified and beautiful. Distinguished guests were seated in the front row and 
teachers and students were also there and the hall was almost packed to its 
capacity. After an introduction of the distinguished guest by an official of the 
University, the speaker who was putting on a white turban, the usual South 
Indian dress, wearing ‘Tilak’ on his forehead and spectacles, emerged out of 
one of the chairs on the dias and started speaking on the Importance ofLibrary 
Science. It is not possible for me to reproduce what he said. But thb much 
I can say that he spoke very fluently. 

2 Ranganathan’s Address 

Dr Ranganathan explained his experiences of visiting some London libraries 
and his training in librarianship there. He abo mentioned how he organbed 
the Library of the Madras iUniversity. ' He ^plained hb scheme of Colon 
Classification, his writings especially Five laws of library science. He expressed 
in brief his views on the condition of the library profession in our country and 
convinced his audience that if Indbi was to progress mentally, it was very 
/^sentia.! that library profession should take its due place. He said up to thb 
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extent that Moksha was to be achieved, adopt hbiary profession”. There was a 
pindrop silence in the meeting and eveiybody was stunned to hear such a bold 
statement, which to some persons was imbehevable I was one of them who was 
not convmced wholeheartedly with what he said. 

3 Struggle in Mind 

After the mectmg, I came out along with my friends and went home The 
words uttered by this Great Librarian were resounding in my ears and their spirit 
was Imgering in my memory Bemg always a sensitive mind, I just could not 
Ignore those ideas and contmued to think over as if there could be some truth 
in what the speaker said Next day, as usual, I came to the library and took the 
same book which I was readmg the last cvemng in order to complete the 
chapter In the afternoon, as usual, I along with Mr Garde, went to take my 
coffee m the University Branch of the India Coffee House It was natiual that 
we discussed some of the pomts raised by the speaker last evemng Since those 
ideas were reig nin g supreme m my mmd, I was anxious to meet the speaker, 
m case it was possible Mr Garde told me that it was not difEcult to meet him 
smee he had been invited that evenu^ to address the hbrary staff at 4 P M 
That was a happy news to me After the meeting was over, it was followed by 
light refreshment Durmg that time as it happened, people met each other in 
order to exchange ideas I was one of the persons who were introduced 
to the distinguished guest Smee last evenmg, I was trymg to arrange my 
confused ideas Now I thought that this was the right opportunity to clarify 
them after speakmg my mind to the ongmator of that confusion I told him 
how Aioksha could be achieved by simply bemg a hbrarian and not a Saint 
or a Bhagat He was full of humour when he heard me In a very simple 
and straightforward manner, he told me that library service is most impersonal 
service and if somebody does this service with devotion and pure heart not 
thinking of colour, creed, caste, rehgion, richness, tihe ideology of his readers, 
he does a real service to the humanity Smee there are no strmgs attached to 
his service as it is in the case of the great men of the past who always served 
humanity by their service and noble ideas, they hve for ages even though they 
do not exist in the physical form After all this body {shanraK) which will be 
destroyed one day, will be destroyed in any case, but one’s service to humanity 
is not destroyed neither by the tune nor by any war or any catastrophy that can 
happen m this world A hbranan who serves his readers with this spirit, 
attains Moksha 

I 

4 Feeling of Influence 

DR ranganathan’s talk left me more confused and I began to feel that library 
profession is somethmg worth adoption, but how I could adopt it, since I was 
doix^ my research work and I wanted to become a teacher in a Umversity. 
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I was also dreanung to go to London, University and take my Ph D in History 
from that University The preliminary work for admission was already 
completed 

Grod wanted something different, India was partitioned and my advisor 
under whom I was domg the research work, preferred to leave In dia and make 
Pakistan his mother-land which he lately did I was left without a proper guide 
My mterest in the subject of my research dwmdled, and the flame of love 
towards hbrary science rose higher and higher But how could it be practical 
in the University of Delhi where there was no provision for the teaching of 
library science unless I chose to go to Madras 


5 Initiation into Libraxy Science 

Fortunately enough, there was some tussle gomg on among my future plans, 
a good news was conveyed to me by Mr Garde and my teacher Mr S Das 
Gupta The news was that the Department of Library- Science was being 
instituted in Delhi Umversity with that distinguished speaker as an Honoraiy 
Professor and Mi S Das Gupta as its Head and Shri Garde as one of the 
teachers One can imagine my state of mmd when all such things happened 
at one and the same time I wrote down an application for admission to the 
course and I was straightaway selected It is this way that I was initiated into 
the Library profession 


6 FuxiJier Study 

I have stated earliei that I wanted to go to London University to do my Ph D 
in History, but after I got myself admitted to the Diploma Course of Libraiian- 
ship, my interest shifted to the United States since I was told that United States 
had better facilities in the training of libiarians I staited correspondence with 
many universities of the Umted States who offei courses of study m hbiar>" 
science Here I would like to mention one more thing I was told that a 
letter from this Great Librarian would help me immensely I was little 
hesitant to go to meet him because I learnt that it was difficult to approach 
such an eminent person but to my gieat surpiise when I went to see him, 
he was very cordial and kind and on my request he dictated a lettei 
which I got aftei an hour That was a wonderful letter which I treasure most 
even today The other two well-wishers who kmdly gave me similai letters are 
Dr V K. R V Rao, former Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi Umversity, and Professor 
S Das Gupta, Librarian of the Delhi University, (Now on deputation to the 
Kurukshetra University as Development Officer) I got my admission, went to 
the Umted States, got training and came back to India after having obtained 
M A and Ph D in Library Science from the University of Michigan 
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7 Influence of Rat^anathan 

You must be wondering who is this Father of Library Science who imtiated 
me to Libraxianship He is Padmashn Dr S R Ranganathan on whose 71st 
Birthday we are presenting this Cornmemmorattve Volume 
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tour Days with Dr Ranganathan 

D P Shastri 

0 professional Career 

For the last twelve years I have been working as a Librarian in the Hindi 
Sahilya Sammelan at Allahabad, an organization renowned throughout the 
country for the advancement and expansion of the national language—Hindi. 
During this span of time, my humble service to the Hindi literature has been the 
contribution of books on library science, a sphere in which very few books 
had ever come to light. Some of these books have been awarded prizes by the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh. With a view to create conditions for the library 
movement, I had arranged with the cooperation of my friends in the profession, 
a training centre at Allahabad for imparting training in library science. 

1 Guru In Absentia 

I had read some of the books written by Dr S R Ranganathan in English. 
I was impressed by his writings. In one of the periodicals, I saw his photograph 
and was so much impressed by his personality that I took it out from the 
magazine, and got it framed and hung in my study room. I had neither the 
privilege nor the opportunity of being his student. Strictly speaking, there¬ 
fore, I was not in a position to claim him as my ‘Guru’ though of course, I 
admit, I had gained much from his writings. So a longing grew in me to have a 
‘darskan’ of such a sage who literally gave up all for the cause of the library 
movement. Fortunately this opportimity was provided to me by Prof S 
Bashiruddin, Librarian of the Aligarh University. 

2 An Opportunity 

It was an evening of December 1959. A symposium was going to be arranged 
in the new stately American styled building of the Library of the Aligarh 
University. Prof Bashiruddin had included my name among the participants 
for the symposium.' A little earlier I had gone thwe to dehver my lectures on 
the ‘Indian Library Movement’ to the students of the Degree and Certificate 
course. The studrats appeared gentle, studious and curious to gain knowledge. 
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The teachers were also very social and generous Even then there were several 
difficulties of my own in joining the symposium My child at home was not 
well then. A huge work in the hbrary was awaiting disposal I was writmg 
a book on Reference Service and had to collect matter for it Earlier I had 
missed a chance of meetmg him, I was once contemplating to introduce and 
adopt the Colon Classification scheme in my hbrary. So I wanted to have some 
suggestions firom Dr Ran^inathan Dr Sahab happily agreed to give me 
time for a month But due to some difficulties I could not go to him. He 
flew for Zurich and returned home only after a long period So I did not hke 
to lose the opportunity offered by Prof Bashiruddin, At last I decided to go to 
Ahgarh. This was kilhng two birds with one stone—^to participate in a sym¬ 
posium and also to meet Dr Ranganathan What a golden opportunity it was' 

3 Introdnctioii witli RauLganatliaii 

When I reached the Umversity Library, I foimd that a stranger was standing 
in the midst of an admiring throng Middle statured, with shining face, and 
a wide forehead with a white Vaishnava cast mark vertical m shape hke moon, 
beautiful spectacles on his radiant eyes, wearing dhoti and putting on a dupaita 
on his shoulders, a wnst watch on his wnst, contributed to this happy personality 
He was just like an ancient sage with a little modification, but he spoke English 
with natural ease and fluency as if it were his mother-tongue His oriental 
appearance and his flawless Enghsh afforded a curious contrast I could not 
guess who this person could be. I argued that he could not be Di Ranganathan 
whose photograph in western dress I had seen in the Indian hbranan when he 
had received his Doctorate I was searching him m Enghsh dress on the 
basis of that photogi*aph In the meanwhile Mr M H Rizvi pointed out to Prof 
Bashiruddin that Shastriji had reached there On seeing me. Pi of Bashn 
Sahab exclaimed, “Hello, Shastriji • I have been waiting for you since last 
evemng ” Then p>ointmg towards the stranger who had gripped my attention, 
he stated, “This is Dr Ranganathan ” Simultaneously he introduced me 
to him by saying tliat, “he has keen intei est in the library profession and has 
written several books on library science Just see how he has come even m this 
severe cold ” 


4 Recognitioii of Services 

I bowed my head low befoi e that person in reverence, and began to listen to 
his conversation with other persons. But somehow my mind did not remain 
calm It was thinking, *Is th^ the same person who has written thousands 
of articles and nearly fifty books on Libraiy Science Gould this be the 
person who had flown to America and Europe to attend the library conferences ? 
Is this the person who had been the Head of the Department of Library Science 
in Madi^, ^^naras and Delhi Universities ^ Was this the person who was 
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awarded. ^Padmashri* in honour of his services rendered for hbrary science, 
Ghaurman of Library Gonumttee of University Ghaut Commission and the 
donor of a lakh of rupees to the Madras Umversity for establishing a Ghair in 
Library Science which he could collect by living very frugally 

5 Condluct of the Seminar 

This seminar ran for four days packed with many important topics The 
central figure of this symposium was however the towermg personality of Dr 
Ranganathan with Mr M H Rizvi, Mr T P Saxena, Mr SafiEuddm, Lecturers 
in Library Science in Aligarh University, and the students as well as persons 
interested in the subject who had come there from Lucknow, Delhi and other 
places Long and learned speeches were dehvered The lecturers were full of 
details, logical and scientific But all waited breathlessly for a decision from Dr 
Ranganathan as in our Assembly, members await the decision from the Speaker 

51 Method of Teaching 

I found that even at the age of about 70, Dr Sahab worked haid and spoke, if 
occasion required, horn morning till 8 or 9 in the mght He has a powei to 
clarify a subject which is difficult to be understood easily, in a veiy simple and 
straight foiward manner To prevent people from feeling bored, he used to 
supplement his talks with humoious incidents and many memoiable smppets 
from his touts of foreign countries In this way we haidly knew how those 
four days just passed away I felt that even m this age theie is unique powei 
in Di Ranganathan for working He never felt tired He worked till one 
o’clock in the night but without the least effort or tension. He spared time to 
see pel sons desirous to meet him in the guest house fbi solving ceitain pioblems 
and foi giving good advice 


G Personal Q^ualities 

61 Single Mindfd Devotion 

Dr Ranganathan is an expert speaker as well as a good teachei and a fine 
interpreter of his subject in a very impressive way His style of making people 
undei stand his thoughts is unique No body feels bored in his presence He 
at once catches hold of those persons who tend to lose interest by directing his 
questions to such persons and in some way or other he brings them round to 
become equally alert and interested but he feels very happy in his heart He has 
a power to raise the standards of low people He emphasises on self-study 
and it IS his belief that people come in contact with new things by readmgi 
speaking and writing. Quotmg a personal esqierience of his own, he remarked 
that last year while speaking in the Vikram Univeasiity, he found a student who 
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put a question to him which gave birth to a new chain of thought regarding 
classification. He believed that people should not feel discouraged before cer¬ 
tain knotty problems but should always meet them with full confidence and a 
cheerful spirit It is true that every problem poses a challenge and how you 
respond to that challenge is the history of the growth of thought Dr Sahab is a 
living symbol of simple hving and high thinking He is intensely rehgious 
minded person having not the least trace of pride in him He is twenty four 
hours busy in making out plans for the improvement of his profession It was 
said of Edison that he never did a minute’s work during his whole life though he 
used to be so absorbed in his experiments for 20 hours of the day He is far 
firom the worldly tricks He is like a Mtrasakta Togt —only beheving in the 
performance of his duties well having not been anxious about the results of his 
works I was a little surprised to know when Prof Bashiruddin told me that 
during his four days stay at Ahgarh with him, he did not ask him how he was, 
how many chddren had he and what were they doing etc Such was his close 
absorption in his profession, that he could not even think of any other things 

62 Humane in Outlook 

Dr Sahab is very kind at heart He always respects the feehngs of his students 
and colleagues That day it was the time to start for station. There was 
hardly tune to reach the station when he stepped into the car At that moment 
his student Mr Rizvi requested him that in spite of the fact that he had not a 
single mmute to spare, his wife wanted to have a ^darshan' of Dr Sahab At 
once Dr Sahab asked his driver to turn the car towards Mr Rizvi’s residence 
He stepped out at the gate and met the wife of Mr Rizvi After blessing hei 
and her children, he started for the station 

63 Above Criticism 

Dr Ranganathan is never afiraid of criticism I recall the occasion when 
I suggested that m spite of giving his precious time in the discovery of new 
canons he should devote his time in the preparation of the most current edition 
of the Colon scheme, which would be more profitable for all the hbranans of 
main Indian languages, especially Hindi libraries It started a lively and 
heated discussion. Mr R S Saxena and I had been discussing for a long time on 
this subject, when Dr Ranganathan pointed out with a smihng face that such 
work was to be taken by people like myself It had been even done m Tamil 
and Marathi. 


64 Humorous Nature 

Dr Sahab is a person of v«ry fi:ank and humorous nature When we reached 
Ahgarh Station to see him off, it was difficult to get accommodation in the First 
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Glass compartment Mr Saxena fbimd that a compartment had some room 
but the gentleman who was sittmg in it told on enquiry that those seats were 
reserved and there was no possibihty for making room for hun. Mr Saxena 
began to despair and informed Dr Ranganathan about it- But as Dr Sahab 
reached in front of die above-mentioned compartment, that very gentleman 
called out ‘Hello, Dr Ranganathan* How do you do He paid his respects to 
him and insisted upon his sitting in his compartment. Dr Saheb accompanied 
him and remarked, “Is this the same Ranganathan for whom there was no 
room m this compartment only a few nunut^ back On this all of us began to 
laugh in which the gentleman also joined but with some sorry face. 

Just a trifling incident will show that though always busy in his work and 
thoughts, he is never oblivious of the rules of simple formahty. Thus while 
leaving the Guest House, he called for the attendant and gave him ‘bakshish' 
from his own hands, even though the attendant had already been paid by 
Mr Saxena and Dr Sahab was aware of it 

7 Multifaceted Personality 

In this way I foimd that the personahty of Dr Ranganathan is great and 
multifaceted His smallest things arc the greatest Even in his ordinary talks 
there are points and plans for our guidance We can learn a great deal from 
them As there seems no successor in the field of pohtics after Tilak, Gandhi 
and Nehru, in the same way who will fill his place after him ^ Ma> God bless 
him with a long life' 

8 Torch Bearer of the Profession 

One of the few remaining stalwarts of the grand old type of Indian culture, 
possessing a rational capacity to influence men commands spontaneous respect 
and affection from all A torch-bearer of the library movement, a wise leadei 
of clear foresight and vision, and a model debater endowed with a prodigious 
memory, clear analytical skill, he readily grasps the essential pomts of a problem 
however obstruse and confusing it may appear to be His easy manners, ivell 
known reasonableness and amiability never desert him amidst what appears to 
be insurmountable difficulties 
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CHAPTER W93 


Ranganathan : The Magic Man 

Argon V Thakore 


1 Yogi of Libraiiausliip 

There is a touch of the magician on Dr Ranganathan’s pereonality. How 
different he is &om the Westernized foreign returnees; men who frequently 
betray a superficial knowledge of librarianship and the working of whose 
libraries shows marks of the bogus and the incompetent ! Ranganathan is 
not a fake. He is the genuine article. A true librarian in the traditioix of 
Sayers, Brown, Esdaile, Dewey, Putnam and Dana. Yet the nature of his 
librarianship reflects the glorious culture of our Motherland and her magni¬ 
ficent contributions to world civilization. Our Shastras describe the Togi as a 
person who has completely yoked himself to the object of attainment. In this 
sense Ranganathan is a Togi of librarianship. The Sadhak is one with the 
Sad^a. His Tana, Mam, Dhana and Samaya all have been given up to the 
field of library science. 


2 Delightful Teacher 

In New York in 1950 when I had the privilege of meeting him, I felt that 
here was a personality that exuded a sort of vitality which irresistibly affects 
others. He showed me a glimpse of the paradise lying in the work of librarian- 
ship as carried out under proper circumstances. In addition to being a great 
librarian, Ranganatlian is also a delightful teacher. He makes difficult subjects 
simple. And his mind always probes towards basic concepts which would 
I'cmove the various defects which are inherited in some of our traditional 
library practices. When I gave him a book on Semantics by Korzybsky to 
read at night, he immediately got absorbed in it. Full absorption ! The 
absorption of a To^ I And next day he was evolving its implications for the 
language of classification. 

3 Secret of Stupendoas Achievements 

What is the reason behind his achievements ? I think it is known to most of 
us. Ranganathan is a deeply religious man reflecting the best traditions of 
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Indian culture, and perhaps the daily deep installation of his mind and soul 
in the holy Valmiki’s Ramayana^ is the secret of his stupendous acluevements 
In Gujaiab. there is a saying 

Jetie Ram rakhe, Tene kon shakhe ^ 

(He who IS protected by God, who can attempt to conquer him ?) 
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CHAPTER W94 


A Word of Tribute 

Brij Nandan Prasad 


1 Savant of Library Profession 

After just appearing at the Diploma Examination in Library Science, I had 
the good fortune of attending the Indore Library Conference in 1951, being 
deputed by the GJovemment of Bihar. There I had the first opportunity to 
pay my humble respects to Dr S R Ranganathan, the pioneer of library revolu¬ 
tion in India. I was amazed at his simplicity and agility at that old age. How 
much respect I gathered for him by reading the Colon Classification scheme 
taught by Shri D Subramanyam, the then Head of the Department of Library 
Science at B H U ! A man of mathematics, jumping to the profession of 
library service, is quite unique. He has raised this profession in the eyes of the 
world to a great height. This is one of the noblest professions which can be 
thought of. We bow down before him. May God give him strength and longe¬ 
vity to guide us more in future years ! The library profession has played 
a great part in social revolution. Society is to be changed. Unless there is 
some jerk in the firmament of social structure, it will ever remain dormant and 
lifeless. It is Dr S R Ranganathan, who has brought vitality and life in the 
mentsd horizon of social structure. 

The history of Library movement in India of the last 30 years, is inextricably 
wound up with the life story of Dr Ranganathan. He is a man of exceptional 
character and wisdom. 


2 Personal Q^aalities 

He has greatness of mind to rise above any pettiness. I have great admira¬ 
tion for his achievements and respect and affection for him as a greatman. He is 
loyal not only to his ideals but to individuals in the profession. He has sacri¬ 
ficed his ev«ry thing for the development of library science. 

May he live long to see the banner of Indian achievement in library science 
flyingl Thas is die prayer of all of us firom the very core of our hearts. 
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A Tribute to Dr Ranganathan 

K Balastjndara Gupta 

1 Creative Mind 

India has been contributing to the world of ideas that piowerfully move 
the world and men. Some of them are very original and abundantly provoca¬ 
tive; engaging the thinking minds to think and to have a sort of invisible battle 
of ideas in their minds. To such a line of contributors. Dr Ranganathan 
belongs. 


2 Doyen of Librarianship 

He has distinguished himself as the doyen of Indian librarianship. It is 
needless to expatiate on him or on his formidable achievements in the field. 
His works reflect his cultivated love for books and indefatigable desire for pro¬ 
pagation of librarianship, specially in India. He is the most energetic and 
dynamic personality one could encounter in the profession. 

3 Original Scheme of Classification 

He has given an everlasting gift to the world of libraries in the form of a 
classification schedule. This artifice has the remarkable features, flexibility 
of notation, co-extensiveness to translate the complexities of human thought 
to readable notation specially, well suited to Indian thought. 

4 Versatile Personality 

He, gifted with a keen and analytical mind, has shown to us the impending 
need for unification of library service in India. His demonstrations are those 
of a scientist; his documentation is that of a scholar; his manner is that of an 
artist; and his eloquence is that of an orator. 

5 ‘Panchasheda’ 


He lit the torch of librarianship in India for more than a generation, ago and 
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he has been making pilgi image fiom the Himalayas down to Kanyakumari to 
spread the gospel of ‘Panchasheela’ —^Five Laws of Library Science To 
talk to him is to drmk the bracing waters of a sprmg and to read his works to 
taste the dews of immortahty 

With ardour we hope he will be with us for many more years to inspu e us as 
giude, friend and philosopher. Amen * 
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CHAPTER W96 


An Estimate of Dr Ranganathan 

B Sanjiva Rao 


1 M!an. of learning and wisdom 

Dr Ranganathan is a celebrity in the world of letters perhaps more correctly 
in the world of books. He has never sought fame. But fame has sought him. 
He is held in great respect because of his vast learning. All the great centres 
of learning have invited him to address them. He is one of the most accessible 
of men. He is consulted by every one almost on all subjects of human interest. 
It is stated that a businessman, the head of a large synthetic diamond factory, 
became interested in library science, because an assistant in the library attached 
to the factory collected some information which saved the proprietor thousands 
of pounds. The assistant tells him that it was Dr Ranganathan’s system of 
classification that enabled her to obtain this information. 

2 Insiglit of Religion 

It is however another aspect of his work that is of a deeper significance. 
During a visit to Sweden, he received a warm welcome from the famous wiiter 
Mtmthe. He is a very old man deeply interested in Indian culture who said, 
“Yours is a blessed country. You have produced the Upanishadsj you have 
produced the Ramayana and the Mahabharata; you have produced the Buddha; 
and in recent times Gandhi. How I wish I could hear the Ramayana recited!” 
Dr Ranganathan generally carries with him a copy of Valmiki’s classic. With¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, he read out some profound passages. The aged 
author realised that it was one of the great moments of his life. 

In Stuttgart after a heavy day’s work at a library conference, he finds that a 
large group of Germans interested in literature and pliilosophy request him for 
a talk on the Gita. Without a pause or hesitation, he gave them an insight into 
the wisdom of Ancient India. 


3 Ascetic Life 

In his habits he is almost ascetic. He takes no coffee, or tea, although 
whenever I visit him, his wife brings me a cup of delicious coflee. His demands 
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are* *a bowl of nee and vegetables, a glass of milk and some firuits ’ He lives 
m what would be considered to be poverty There is haidly any modern 
fiimiture m his house While he was the Professor of Library Science at the 
Delhi University, an official of the Central Government protested agamst his 
way of life by saymg how wrongly foreign visitors would be impressed about India 
But he would not yield and suggested that his American friends came to consult 
Turn and not to be entertained by him He insisted on usmg pubhc transport 
for conveymg him to meet him Money was of value only when it was used for a 
right purpose- Out of his savmgs, he gave a lakh of rupees to the Madras 
Umversity for mstituting the first endowed Chair in Library Science which he 
had built up with enormous patience and devotion 

4 Madras University Life 

His hours of work were from 5 A M in the mormng till late at night He had 
his mommg walk in the campus, which he utilised for informal discourse with 
his students* This enabled him to be m the hbrary at 7 A M and help students 
and other readers in their search for material Whether it was Mathematics 
or Sanskrit or Engineermg, he would supply the lesearch student with the 
books or papers that he needed Theie was a human side to all his academic 
work Young people have their own problems He would watch very care¬ 
fully their reading For if it is important to choose what one eats, it is even 
more important to select what one reads His attitude was that of a wise teacher 
of the living wisdom and not merely of a scholar He would study then pi ob- 
lems and suggest ways m which they could have the appropriate guidance 
from the great writers and thinkers He brought to the university something 
of the ancient tradition of the Guru in India and of the Ancient Platonic way of 
discourse 

There is a deeper aspect of Dr Ranganathan’s life that is likely to be obscured 
by his vast learmng It is his deeply rehgious and spiritual outlook and a 
humility that enables him to listen to people who have any genmne thought or 
feehng. 
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MEMBERS OF THE RANGANATHAN COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME COMMITTEE 


AbduLt Haq, a M: Librarian, Institute of Public and Business Administration, University of 
Karachi, Karachi, Pakistan 

Abrikosova F: Deputy Director, Lenin State Library of U S S R, Moscow, Russia 
Alonson Mary L: Editor, Special Libraries Association, New York, USA 
Amatya P P; Assistant Librarian, Tribhuwan University, Kathmandu, Nepal 
Appadorai A: Director, Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi, India 
Asheim Lester: Director, International Relations Office, American Library Association, 
Chicago, USA 

Atherton Pauline: Assistant Director, Documentation Research Project, American Institute 
of Physics, New York, USA 

Bashiruddin S: Librarian & Head of the Department of Library Science, Rajasthan Uni¬ 
versity, Jaipur and President, Rajasthan Library Association, India 
Bhatia Sant Ram: Editor, Indian Librarian^ Jullundur, India 
Block Cecil: Librarian, University of Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon 
Bourgeois P • Director, National Library, Bern, Switzerland 

Breycha-Vanthier A: Chief Librarian, United Nations Library, Geneva, UK 
Cain T: L* Administrateur General, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, France 
Garter E J: Director, Architectural Association, London; Formerly Head of Libraries Division, 
Unesco, UK 

Childs James B. Specialist on Government Publications and Cataloguing, Library of Congress, 
Washington, USA 

Ghitale S: Assistant Director General, Directorate General of Health Services, New Delhi, India 
Clapp Verner W: President, Council on Library Resources, Inc, Washington, USA 
CoBLANS H: International Federation for Documentation, Gem, Geneva, FID 
Coney Donald: Librarian, University of California, New York, USA 
Grossley C a* Assistant Librarian, Bradford Institute of Technology, Bradford, UK 
Dalton Jack: Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia University, New York, USA 
Das Gupta S: Librarian and Head of the Department of Librar>'^ Science, University of Delhi, 
Delhi, India 

Deshpande K S: Librarian, Kamatak University Library and General Secretary, Indian 
Academic Libraries Association, Dharwar, India 
Doshi P: Editor, Pustakalaya^ Bihar Rajya Pustakalaya Sangha, Patna, India 
Downs R B: Dean of Library Admmistration, University of Illinois, Urbana, USA 
Drochmann a G: Svenda AUo, Lyngby, Denmark 

Dunningham a G W: Unesco Expert, Technical Assistance Mission to Indonesia, Djakarta, 
Unesco 

Dutta T C: Pr^ident, Bengal Library Association, Calcutta, India 

Eaton Thelma: Professor, Graduate School of Library Science, University of Illinois, USA 
Ellsworth Ralph E: Director, University of Colorado Libraries, Colorado, USA 
Fazal Pt .attt : Librarian, American Friends of the Middle East, Karachi^ Pakistan 
Foskett D J : Librarian, Institute of Education, London University, London, UK 
Fukuda Naomi; Librarian, International House of Japan Library, Tokyo, Japan 
Garde P K: Librarian, ECAFE, Bangkok, Utdied Nations 
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Ghosh G B Gteneral Secretary, lASLIG, and Librarian, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
India 

Grevbb Jean Director, Council of Scientific and Industrial Research Library, Pretoria, 
South Africa 

Haden J W Librarian, International Labour Office, Geneva, IJLO 

Hatsukade I Director, Division of Inter-library Services, NaUonal Diet Library, Tokyo, Japan 
Hjngwe R S: Librarian, Jayakar Library, University of Poona, Poona, India 
Husain S V Assistant Director of Libraries, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan 
Hattor Kmtaro Instructor, Training Institute of Librarians, Ueno Park, Tokyo, Japan 
IvANUSiG Milutin: Director, Jugoslovenski Bibliograiski Institute, Beograd, Tugoslavia 
Jensen E AUerslev Director, State Inspector of Pubhc Libraries, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Jones D G Hennck Assistant Executive Secretary, International Conference on Cataloguing 
Prmciples, National Central Library, London, IFLA 
Kaxjua P N* Librarian and Head of the Dept of Library Science, Banaras Hindu University, 
Vanarasi, India 

Kesavan B S Director, INSDOG# Delhi, India 

Khdrshid Anis Head of the Department of Library Science, University of Karachi, Karachi, 
Pakistan 

Ktt.t^ at. Ame Retired Inspector of Libraries, Oslo, Norway 
Kino Alexander • President, International Federation for Documentation, FID 
'Kxi?'P Laurence J- Associate Librarian, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Boston, USA 

Krishnamurti D: Libiranan, Ramaknshna Library, Nandi, Fiji 
Kunze Horst* Director General, German State Library, Berlin, Germany 
Kvle Barbara Social Science Documentation, London, UK 

Langour Harold Dean, Graduate School of Library Science, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, USA 

LiEvyiTS Grace S Chairman of Pubhcity, Yarmouth Public Library Board and member of the 
Board of Trustees, Yarmouth, Canada 
Llovd Geoffrey A British Standards Institution, London, UK 

Lubetzky Seymour Professor of Library Science, University of California, Neu Yoi k, US 4 
AIarshaix D N Librarian, Bombay Umversity, Bombay, India 

Metcalf Keyes Director Emeritus, Harvard University Library, Massachusetts, USA 

Morton Elizabeth H Executive Secretary, Canadian Library Association, Ottawa, Canada 

Mullkrott M Assistant Director, Bavarian State Library, Munich, Germany 

Mumfokd L Qumey Librarian of Congress, Washmgton, USA 

Nadejde Florence 485 Grown Street, Surry Hills, Sydney, Australia 

Narayan Rao K: President, Andhra Pradesh Library Association, Patamata, India 

Narsimha Ivenoar M R Secretary, Mysore Library Association, Bangalore, India 

Nur Elahi Librarian, Pimjab Public Library, Lahore, Pakistan 

Palmer B I Education Officer, Library Association, London, UK 

Parkhz R S 13 Gymkhana Club, Poona, India 

Parthasa^thy S Senior Documentation Officer, INSDOC, New Delhi, India 
Peterson E N Head, Libraries Division, UNESCO, Pans, Unesco 

PoiNDRON Paul Conservateur en Chef^ Chef du Service Technique, Mmistere de Education 
Nationale, Paris, France 

PoLEMAK Horace I Chiefs Onentalia Division, Library of Congress, Washington, USA 
PuRANiK K D Curator of Libraries, Maharashtra State, Bombay, India 
Rahoc Kban A Librarian, Punjab Umversity Library, Lahore, Pakistan 
Ramabkadran S: Assistant Librarian, Delhi Umvensity Library, Delhi, India 
Ramaswamy Aiyer G P: Vice Chancellor, Anamalai University, Anamalai Nagar, Formerly 
Vice C h a nc ellor, Banaras Hmdu University, Varanasi, India 
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Rao B V R Librarian, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, Indta 
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Ross Vernon Director, Library School, McGill Umversity, Montreal, Canada 
Rotzsgh Hamptdirecktor, Deutsch Bucherei, Leipzig, Germoj^ 

Ruckl Gotthard Director, Zentalmstitut fiir Bibhothekswesen, Berlin, Germar^ 

Rudkvist a K Secretary, Royal Swedish Academy of Engineermg Sciences, Stockholm, 
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Saha J Chief Librarian, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, India 
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Seshadri T R Head of the Department of Chemistry, Umversity of Delhi, Delhi, Indta 
SroDiQ, Khan M Librarian, Dacca Umversity, Dacca, Pakistan 
Shores Louis Dean, Library School, Florida State University, Tallahassee, USA 
Sharma J S President, Punjab Library Association and Librarian, Punjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh, India 

Shukla G P Librarian, Baroda Umversity, Baroda, India 

Shera Jesse H Dean, School of Library Science, Western Reserve Umversity, Cleveland, 
Ohio, USA 
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USA 
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White H L National Librarian, National Library of Australia, Canberra, Australia 
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Srivastava a P Reader, Department of Library Science, Rajasthan University, Jaipur, India 
Strebl Laurenz Osterichischen National Bibliothek, Wien, Austria 

SxuMMvoLL Josef General Director, Osterichischen National Bibliothek, Wien, Aushia 
SuBHA Rao G V Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, India 

Subramanyam D President, U P Library Association Formerly Libraiian, Banaras Hindu 
Umversity, Varanasi, India 

SwamiNathan S Connemara Public Library, Madras, India 

Tauber Maurice F Professor, Columbia University School of Library Service, New Yoik, 
USA 

Thakore Aroon V Assistant Librarian, Baroda University Library, Baroda, India 
Theliainayagam V P Librarian, State Central Library, Madras, India 

THmxjMAiAiMUTHUSWAMY A LectuTcr, Department of Library Science, University of Madras, 
Madras, India 

Thompson Lawrence S Director of Libraries, University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, 
Kentucky, USA 

Towne Jackson E Professor of Bibliography, Michigan State University, Michigan, USA 
Trtvedi B I Librarian, Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay, India 
Tyaganaxarajan T Lecturer m Library Science, Umversity of Madras, Madras, India 
Vajpayee S B Assistant Secretary, Govemment Central Library, Gwalior, India 
Verman Lai G Director Indian Standards InsUtution, New Delhi, Indta 

Vyas H K Librarian, People’s Free Reading Room & Library, Dhobi Talao, Bombay, India 
^VIDMANN Hans Director & Professor of Library Science, Tubmgon Umversity Library, 
Tubir^on, Germany 
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1892 


1897-1908 

1907 

1909 

1909-1916 

1913 

1916 

1916- 1917 

1917 

1917- 1920 

1920 

1921 
1921 

1922-1923 

1922-1923 

1923 

1924-1944 

1924-1925 


1924 

1925 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1928-1948 

1928 

1928-1933 

1928-1934 

1929 

1929 

1930 


1931 


Appendix 3 

CHRONOLOGY AND FACTS ABOUT S R RANGANATHAN 

JVbfe The chronology of pubhcations is given in Volume 2 

Date of birth, 9 August (Date current m official use 12 August) 

Place of birth, Shiyali, Tanjur District, Madras State (India) 

Family home, Ubhayavedantapuram, Tanjur District 
Kame of father, N Ramamntam Ayyar (1866-18981 
Name of Mother, Sitalaksh mi (1872-1953) 

School education, Sabhanayaka Mudaliar’s Hmdu High School, Shiyali (wth a 
break in 1907 on account of illness) 

•Marriage, Mamed Rukmam (1896-1928) in July 
Matriculated 

College Education, Madras Christian College 
B A Degree' 

M A Degree 

Professional education, Teachei’s College, Saidapet, Madras 

L T Degree, Secretary of the Mathematics Association of the College 

Assistant Lecturer m Mathematica, Government College, Mangalore, Founded 

the Mathematics and Science Association of the College 

Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics, Government College, Coimbatore 

Assistant Lecturer, Government College, Mangalore fjanuary-jul>) 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Presidency College, Madras 
Secretary of the Lunch Club, Presidency College, Madras 
Secretary, Mathematics and Science Section, Madras Teacheis Guild 
University Lectures on the Theory of Groups ^Madras; 

First University Librarian of the Unnersity of Madras 
School of Librarianship, University College, London, 

Apprenticeship in the Croydon Public Libraries under \\ C Beiwick Sabers 
Visit to about 100 libraries in Great Britain 
Design of Colon Classification begun in Nov ember 

Trial of Colon Classification with the printed catalogue of the Madras University 
Library and the Ship Library on board S S Dumana (June-July) 

Presidential address at the Pudukkotta Library Conference (Jime) 

Local Secretary of the All India Public Library Conference held m Madias along 
with the meeting of the Indian National Congress 
Foundation of the Madras Library Association (3rd January) 

Secretary, Madras Library Association 

Madras University—^Vacation Lectures on the Laws of Library Science at Chidam¬ 
baram (December) 

Courses of lectures on School Library at the Teachers’ College, Saidapet 
Treasurer of the Indian Mathematical Society 

Started the School of Librananship of the Madras Library Association, Duration 
1929-1931 

Mamed Sarada (1908- ) (November) 

Secretary, Library Service Section of All Asia Educational Conference, Banaras 
(December), 

Drafted Model Library Act- 

Drafted the First Library Bill for Bengal (January) 
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1931 


1933 

1933-1937 

1935 

1936 
1942 
1942 


1942 

1944- 1953 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1945- 1947 

1946 
1946 
1946 

1946 

1947-1955 

1947- 

1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 

1947 

1947 

1948- 1953 

1948- 1957 

1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1949- 1953 

1949 


Started the School of Library Science at the University of Madras (April) 
Duration as Certificate Course 1931-1937 
Duration as Diploma Course 1937-1960 
Duration as Degree Course 1961- 

Framcd the constitution of the Indian Library Association (October) 

Enrolled as the first Life Member of the Association 

Madras University, Vacation Lectures on School Library Work 

Award of Rao Sahib by the Grovemment of India (January) 

Drafted the First Library Bill for Madras 

Drafted the Second Model Library Bill for the Indian Library Association 
Drafted the Library Development Plan for the University of Delhi at the invitation 
of Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Chief Justice of India and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University 

Opened the Twenty-fourth Andhra Library Conference at Hmdupur 
President, Indian Library Association 

Lectures on Classification m the Umversity of Bombay (December) 

Library tour of Kerala and South Kanara (January) 

First draft of Library Development Plan for India at the suggestion of the Com¬ 
missioner for Education of the Government of India (February) 

Umversity Librarian and Professor of Library Science, Banaras Plmdu University 
Library Development Plan for Allahabad Umversity (March) 

President, First Library Conference of Central Provmces and Berar (October) 
Library Development Plan for the Nagpur Umversity (October) 

Library Development Plan with draft library bill for the Central Provinces and 
Berar (November^ 

Professor of Library Science, Umversity of Delhi 

Chairman, Documentation Committee of the Indian Standards Institution 
Library Development Plan with a draft library bill for Cochin 
Library Development Plan with a draft library bill for Travancore (February) 
Opemng of the First Travancore Library Conference (February) 

Library Development Plan for the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun (Septem¬ 
ber) 

Library Development Plan with a draft library bill for U P (November) 

Library Development Plan for the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
(December) 

Member, Adult Education Council, Delhi Municipahty 
Vice-President, Madras Library Association 

Awarded D Litt, Honoris Causa by the University of Delhi (March) 

Member of the Committee on National Central Library 
Library Development Plan for the Umversity of Bombay (March) 

Libraiy tour of Europe and USA sponsored by the British Council (June- 
September) 

FID Conference and Conference of ISO/TG 46 at the Hague (July) 

• Member, International Committee of Library Experts, Umted Nations (August) 
Draft Library Bill of Madras enacted as the Library Act (August) 

Member of the Faculty, Uncsco International School on Public Librarianship, 
England (September) 

IFLA Conference, London (September) 

President, All India Adult Educational Conference, Mysore (December) 

Secretary, Indian Adult Education Association 

N^otiated with UNESCO for the establishment of the Delhi Public Library 
as a Pilot project 
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1949 President, All India Library Conference, Nagpur (January) 

1950 Presided over the Gwahor Library Conference (March) 

1950 Negotiated with UNESCO for the establishment of INSDOC (Aprils 

1950 Consultant UNESCO for preparmg the place of machinery m hterature search 

(April) 

1930 FID Conference, ASGONA (May) 

1950 Tour of Umted States at the mvitation of Rockefeller foundation (May-Septembcr) 

1950 Golden Jubilee Address to the Glassification and Catalogumg Division of tlie 

American Library Association, Cleveland (July) 

1950 Institute of Bibhographical Organisation, Chicago (July) 

1950 Represented India at the Centenary Celebration of the British Library Act 

(September) 

1950 Formed Library Research Circle m Delhi 

1950 Formed Delhi Seminar m Library Science at the Umversity of Delhi 

1951 Member, Advisory Committee of INSDOC, New Delhi 

1951-1961 Rapporteur General, FID/GA (Committee on General Theory of Glassification of 
FID) 

1951-1953 Member, International Advisory Comnuttee on Bibhography of UNESCO 
1951 Elected Honorary Fellow, Virginia Bibhographical Society 

1951 Promoted the formation of the Asian Federauon of Library Associations at Indore 
(April) 

1952 Conference of Local Library Authorities of Andhra Pradesh, Patmata (January) 

1952 Consultant of Jaffiia Pubhc Library, and library tour of Ceylon (March) 

1953 Secretary of the Semmar on Literature for Neohterates, Okhla, Delhi (January) 
1953-1956 Vice President, FID 

1954 Presided over the First Hyderabad Library Conference (April) 

Helped m the enactment of the Hyderabad Pubhc Libraries Act 

1954 Attended ISO/TC 46 Conference at Brussels (June) 

1954 Attended FID Conference, Belgrade (September) 

Attended IFLA Conference, Zagreb (September) 

1955 German Library Conference, Dusseldroff (July) 

1955 Third World Congress of Librarians and Documen tails Is at Brussels thcptcmbci) 

1955 ISO/TG 46 Conference at Stuttgart (September) 

1956 German Library Conference, Berlm (July) 

Library tour of East Germany (July) 

1956 Endowed Sarada Ranganathan Chair of Libraiy Science iii the University of 

Madras (July) 

1956 Attended FID Conference, Stuttgart (September) 

1956 Attended IFLA Conference at Mumch (September) 

1956 Lecture tour of the hbrary schools of Great Bntam (Novcmbcr-Dcccmber) 

1957 Award of Padmashri by the Government of India (January) 

1957 Openmg Address at the International Study Conference on Classification, Dorking 

(England) (May) 

1957 Semmar on Productivity Drive, Government of India, New Delhi (September) 

1957 Membership of Honour of FID (September) 

1957- 1959 Visitmg Professor of Library Scicmce, Vikram Umversity, Ujjam 

1957 Presided DocumentaUon SecUon, Indian Standards Convention, Madras 
(December) 

1958- 1961 Vice-President, FID 

1958 Presided, M P Library Conference, Bhopal (March) 

Founded M P Library Association 

1958-1959 Chairman, Library Committee, Umversity Grants Gomrmsion, New DeUii 
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1958 

1958 

1958- 

1958 

1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 

1959- 
1959 

1959 

1959 

1959 

1959 

1959 

1960- 

1960 
1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1961 

1961 

1961 

1962 
1962- 

1962 
1962 

1963 

1963 

1964 
1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 


Lecture Tour to the Departments of Libraries, Umtcd States, Canada, Japan 
(September-November) 

Panel Member, Washington International Conference on Scientific Information 
(October) 

President, Madras Library Association 

Chairman, Library Buildings, Fittings and Furniture Committee of the Indian 
Standards Institution 

Director, Seminar on Social Science Research and Libraries (January) 

President, Bengal Library Conference at Nawadwip (March) 

Library Development Plan and the draft library bill for Bengal (March) 

Director, TJ G G Semmar on Work-flow from publisher to reader—^work-flow in 
college and university hbranes (June) 

Banaras Hmdu Umversity Court 

One-man Committee of the Workmg Party of Scientists of the Plannmg Commission 
to draft a Plan for Scientific and Techmeal Information Centre for the Plan period 
Chairman, Indian Library Convention, Delhi (December) 

Cleveland Conference on Common Language for Machmery for Search 
FID Conference at Warsaw, 

Visit to Moscow 

Chairman, Documentation Section, Second Indian Standards Convention, 
Hyderabad 

Consultant on Library Development Plan for Kerala State (July) 

Chairman, Review Committee on Libraiy Science, University Grants Commission 
Chairman, library science Courses Committee, University of Madras (September) 
Chairman, Expert Gommittee on Library Science, Banaras Hindu University 
(September) 

Member, Board of Studies m Library Science, Osmania Umversity 

Course of lectures on Library Science, Osmania Umversity 

Member, Board of Studies in Library Science, Utkal Umversity 

Chainnan on Committee for Library Science Course, Mysore University (July) 

Special mvitee to the International Conference on Catalogumg Principles 

held at Pans (September) 

Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Ter-Gentenary Celebration, National 
Library of East Germany (September) 

Chairman, Preservation of Documents Section, Indian Standard Institution, 
Kanpur 

Chairman, Committee to draft the Library Bill for Mysore State 
Honorary Professor, Documentation Research and Training Centre, Bangalore 
Director, Gkjvemment of India Seminar on School Libraries, Bangalore (March) 
Director, Government of Andhra Pradesh Semmar (March) 

Director, National Seminar, DRTG, Bangalore (June) 

President, Fourth lASLIG Conference, Poona (October) 

Awarded D Liit by the Umversity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (USA) (June) 
Director, M, W, F, Master’s course and T, Th, Ph D Course, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvama (June-July) 

Lectures at the Library Schools of the Umversity of Pittsburgh, Umversity of 
Chicago and the Columbia Umversity (June-July) 

Chairman, International Study Conference on Classification, Ehsnore (Denmark) 
(September) 

Visit to Oslo (Norway) (September) 

Director, International Seminer on Colon Classification, Rutgers University 
(USA) (November) 
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\PPENDIX 4 


SEVENTT-FIRST BIRTHDAT 


R\NGANATHAN 
VOLUME 


COMMEMORATION 

COMMITTEE 


Chairman 

M Anantasayanam Ayyangar 
{Governor^ Bihar^ India) 


Secretary 
P N Kaula 

{Librarian & Head of the Dept oj 
Lib Scy BHU^ Varanasi) 


Festschrift to Dr Ranganathan 
An Appeal 

It IS gratifying to note that Dr S R Ranganathan, a doyen among litterateurs, a diadem 
in the field of education, a renowned designer of bibliological classification and its foundations, 
and the Master-Architect m the domain of Library Science, has completed his 70th birthday 
in August 1962 

A dynamic personality all along, endowed with indefatigable energy and a powerful analytical 
mind, baptising his students and disciples into the intricacies of Library Science—there hav c 
grown around him a number of able and devoted hbrary-scientists and librarians, some of whom 
have attained an International stature and reached a position of rank and leadership in the 
profession 

Bom as a teacher and having enjoyed teaching mathematics at the Umv ersit\ of Madras for 
seven years, he was destmed to serve the library profession—unknown, unrecognised and un- 
cherished in India till his advent—and to rear it throughout his life with a devotion coupled 
with work-chastity 

As a hbrary-scientist, he has been acknowledged as an International Expert, an originator 
and inventor of a bibliographical classification and of the only complete code for a Classified 
Catalogue His chief contributions are the Five Laws of Library Science, Facet-anal>sis. Phase- 
analysis, Zone-analysis, Octave notation. Group notation, Sermnal mnemonics, Div erse Dev ices, 
Canons for subdisciphnes of Library Science, Cham Procedure, Three-card System, Depth 
classification, Feature Headmgs, Library system, and Standardization of hbrary buildings, 
fittings, and furniture He is the most prolific writer on hbrary science, having produced about 
50 ongmal works, a few hundreds of articles, and scores of hbrary development plans 

As an inspiring teacher, he has been the Librarian and Head of the Department of Library 
Science at Madras and Banaras Umversities, and has held the Professorship m Library Science 
at Delhi and Vikram Umversities He has been a member, secretary, and president of several 
national and international bodies in hbrary science He has been honoured by the Govern¬ 
ment and by several national and mtemational organizations He has been recognised as the 
Father of Library Movement m India He has given to India a leadership m Library Science 
and has above all, stimulated generations of librarians to think 

He has given away his life’s eammgs amountmg to a hundred thousand rupees towards the 
establishment of a Chair m Library Science, named after his life-partner as Sarada Ranganathan 
Professorship. A pioneer in reality, a humanist m outlook, a benefector to hbrary scieace, he 
has put the hbrary professiou under an evcrlastmg debt. 
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To pay homage to this multifacted personality, who belongs to the world, the libraicy profes¬ 
sion of the world celebrated his 71st birthday in August 1962 and are presenting a FESTSCH¬ 
RIFT to hum An International Committee consisting of top bbrary scientists of the world has 
been formed to celebrate this international event. It is the mtention of the Committee to 
institute Gold Medals m Library Science both at the national and the mtemational level to 
commemorate this event 

The Committee is in need of large FUNDS which cannot be collected without the generous 
donations of librarians, lovers of hbranes, and friends, old students, and admirers of Dr Ranga- 
nathan. An Appeal is, therefore, made to contribute generously to make this mtention a reality 
and thereby express our gratitude to Dr Rangaxxathan, 

The contributions may kmdly be sent to the Secretary, Ranganathan Commemoration 
Volume Committee, GI Banaras Hindu Umversity, Varanasi-5 (India) 

77i^ Members of the Ranganathan Commemoration Volume Committee 
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PART Y 


INDEX 




CHAPTER Y 


Note: 


Index 


1 The Index Number in each entry is the number of the Part and the Chapter 
or the Section in which the item occurs in the publication. 

2 The first letter of the Index Number denotes the Part. 

3 The first letter 1-8 and the letters 91-98 following the Part Number denotes 
the Chapters Number. 

4 The Indo-Arabic numbers following the Chapter Number denote- the 
Sections and Subsections. 


Abbreviations used: 


i r f=In relation to 
d: r i=Described in relation to 
q ir i^Qjnoted in relation to 
r i} Referred in relation to 


A 


Abgtla 

qir t Library science and 


research 

T66 

rift 


Colon Glassification 

G164 

General theory of 


Classification 

Hll 

Idea and notational 


plane 

H13 

Optional facets 

G61 

Abdul Haqxje A M: Co¬ 


operation in Indo-Pakistan 


librarianskip 

M6 

Accomodation 


rir t University library 


building 

N42 


Acharya Rcnganathan —K Datta W8 
Acquisition 

11 t Indo-Pakistan librarian- 

ship M63 

ACRL monographs 

rir t Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity Library building N41 

Actand-action-actor principle 

irt Colon Galssification B32 

Administration and organisation U222 
Adyar Library L17 

Aeronautics and allied subjects 

irt Cranfield classification D16 
Afiiliated body 

irt Corporate authorship B27 
Agricultural University, 

Myomensingh 



1K2>£^ 


rtrt Famungton plan for 

Pakistan M75 

Aebar 

rirt Ldbrarxes m India L12 

ALA 

Cataloguing and classification 
sea 

tri Cataloguing code 

revision FIO 

Code 

trt Cataloguing code E12 

Ranganathan E51 

rtrt Saymour Lubetzky Ell 

Analysis ESI 

Revision FI 

Rules 

in 

Entry of government publi¬ 
cations E34 

Official publications £413 

Alexandena library LIO 

Allgarb XJmversity 

trt Library education S137, 

S141 

AU 


Asia Educational conference 
(First) 

trt Model bbrary act of 

India Mil 

India 

Library conference, 2- 
Lucknow 

rtrt Some new placmgs m 

the Colon Galssification P142 
Alphabet, origin of JIG 

Alphabetical catalogue 
See 

Catalogue, Alphabetical 


Alphabetisation 

In Japan F141 

Letter by letter F146 

Amatva P P Sedate to Dr 

Rangematkan V7 

American 

Documentation, Institute, 

USA 

rtrt Documentation H611 

Periodical H63 

Education system N114 

Library Association 
irt library sdenoe 

cducatKm S191 


Cleveland Conference 


trt Ranganathan’s initiation 

G15i 

Society of metals 


irt Glassification, Special 


scheme 

D18 

Textbook publishers institute 


rtrt Encyclopaedia 


Standardization 

au 

Analytical entry 


trt Fourth law of library 


science 

J462 

AnalytLCO-synthetic 


Approach 


zrtGG 

Till 

Classification 


trt GG 

G103 

UDG 

G102 

rtrt GG 

G20 

Ananthasayanam Ayyangar M 


rtrt Ranganathan Com¬ 


memoration Volume Com¬ 


mittee 

T922 

Anderson 


rtrt Kentucky prmtmg 


hterature Q311 

, 0.33 

Fairy tales 


r ir t Children's shelves 

M4921 

Andhra 


Library Association 


r i r t Library education 

S138 

Public Library Act 


rtrt Ranganathan Ml9, 

U222 

Madras Public library Act 

M19 

School 

S136 

Umversity 


trt Library education 

S136 

Anglo-American Code 


trt Libraries, Japan 

F231 

Nippon catalogue rules 

F23I 

Annals of bbrary science 

L.232 

q trt Ranganathan 

T78 

rtrt Documentation periodi¬ 


cal 

H63 

Anonymous work vs Title entry 

F133 

Antibiotic 


Research Institute, Warsaw 


rirt Antibiotic substance 


indexmg 

G601 

Substance 


trt Indexmg data 

G61 

Biological pr<^)erties 

G6 

CQiemical properties 

G6 
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mxxBs: 


Physical properties G6 

Appendixes 

Apupa pattern 


dirt Classification and cata¬ 


loguing 

G2417 

trt Glassification 

Hll 

Classified entry. Arrange¬ 


ment of 

G2417 

r t r t Colon Glassification 

GI65 

Aristotle 


trt Education system 

Nlll 

r t r t Classification system 

B25 

Influence of 


trt Glassification 

B254 

Aristotelian doctrme 


2 r ^ Ranganathan’s philosophy 


of life 

T85 

Arnold, Mathew 


trt Umversity education 

N132 

Arrays in 


Mixed notation 


trt FID/GA report 

H15 

Zones 


trt FID/GA report 

H15 

Asian Federation of Library 


Associations 

L34 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 


trt Tipu Library 

LI23 

Asljb 


i r t Dorking Conference 

H195 

r i r t Documentation training 

H653, 


H65552 

Aspect regarding quantification 


method for selection ofhiblio^ 


graphical vessels — 


Shingenon Baba 

H5 

Association of 


Assistant Librarians 


trt Publication of Clements 

T153 

Schools 


trt Library science 

S138 

Teachers 

S152 

Asadullak, K. M 


r tr t Library education. 


India 

S135 

Audio-visual 


Aids %r t Public library 

K26 

Materials 

MSB 

Austrahan National Library 


Goyping of old catalogue E6, E64 

Axiranzeb 


trt liibrancs, India 

L12 


r tr t Ranganathart TJ26 

Aurobmdo’s philcsophy 

Pralcriti U23 

Purusha U23 

Author entry Sec Entry, Author 
Liable 

t r t Libraries, Japan F251 

Title catalogue as a sequence of 
quasi classes and its legtti^ 
mate subject functions — 
Martin Mullerott G4 

Avtara 

tr t Ranganathan Li23 

Award 

It t Children and youth 
Books 


B 


Baba, Shmganon An aspect re¬ 
garding quatxficalion method 
for selection of hthlio- 
grapkical vessels H5 

Babar 

1 r t hbranes, India LI2 

Bacon 

t r t Education N112 

Bahamam 

t r t Library L122 

Balaputradeva 

r ir t Nalanda University, 

Library LI 11 

BaU 

t r t Glassification, Special 

scheme D18 

Banaras Hindu University 

1 r t Colon Classihcation G142 

Ranganathan SI37, W43, 

W45, U105 

r t r t Colon Classification C28 

Reorganization V82 

Bar-Hilbel 

t r t Rejecuon of computers H421 

Baroda 

t r t Library legislation MIO 

Science S131 

Umversity 

trt Library education S137 

Barot, G P Colon Classftcchon tn 

Gujarat G4 

Barlow 

1 r t Madras library society 

library L14 
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INDEX 


BASHiRiiDr>iN S. Ranganathan— 


An znoeniwe ^enms T93 

Basic 

Olass 

tr t Colon Glassification CSS 

Law 

zr t Labrary science J30 

Reference sources 

ir t Rncydopaedia 0,^22 


Barfenscke staatsbihhoihek guartka- 
ialog 

qtrt Alphabetical Gatalogr^c G40, 

G41 

Bengal 

t r f Labrary 


Education SI 34 

L«egislation Mill 

Science SI 34 

Bhatxa Sant Ram Ccntrtbution 
of the Ptmjah to the Indian 
Ijhraafy movement L4 

Bibliograpia 

Jugoslavtje^ Kn^tgehrosure t 
mustikaltje 

r t T t Corporate author 

entries E331 

Naztonale Itahana 

r ir t Corporate author 

entries £331 

Bibliographic Classification 

t r t Classification methodology C63 
Labrary teaching in U S S86 

Bibhographical Classification 

tr t Mam classes D242 

r tr i Study of classification 

m Japan B12, F441 

Vessels 

tr t Citation count 

Method H511 

Survey of— H51 

Distribution curve H543 IL555 

Elemental curve H56 

Jatemal of elec Beigg of Japan H51 
Projected curve H56 

Quantification method H5 

Bibhography 

And reference service 
T XT t Ranganathan^s 

contributions XJ223 

Madras State Q2 

T'eaching 

w XT t Ranganathau S62 


Binwax. J C Scientftc method 

J2 

Biogfraphical catalogue 
rirt Regional catalogue 

G55 

Buss H E 

q%r t Knowledge of nature 

T44, 

xr t Colon Classification 

T562 

C21 

And Dewey 

r %rt Ranganathan*s unique 
position 

T73 

See Bibhographic Classifica¬ 
tion 

Bolletins delle publxcaztoni Itahana 
recevute per dmtto di stampa 

q zr t Btbltogrqfta naztonale 
Itahana 

E331 

Bombay 

Library 

Association 

r XT t Library education 

S138 

Development 

t r t Ranganathan’s plan 

M2 

Plan 

%r t Library 

M21 

Umversity 

XT t Library education 

S137 

Ranganathan’s mitiation 

C135 

Book 

Act, 1954, Dehvery of 
xr t Connemara Public 
Library, Madras 

L16 

National Library, India 

L18 

And libraries. Future of— 

N23 

Collections 

xrt Norwegian sequence 

M321 

Depository Act 

z r t German Democratic 
Republic 

E45 

Felicitation and acknowledge¬ 
ment 

xrt Ranganathan 

J191 

For 

Children and youth m the 
German Democratic Republic^ 


Horst Hunze 

0.5 

hforzvegian seamen —^Ame 

Kildal 

M3 

Form. 

Utility of— 

N221 

In microform 

S652 

Mobile 

M46 

learning cemtent 

M44 



INDEX 


Pacific body builders 
Service 

trt Borrowing 
Cbjldren 
Photxicliarging 
Story telling 

Hilo 

India 

ir t Ranganatban 
In Hawaii —Margared Gray 
Literature 
Numbers 

trt LibraneSj Japan 
Prociurement, Pakastani 
libraries 
Selection 

trt Third law of library 


- science J45 

Books 

trt Children and youth 

German Democratic Re¬ 
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Codification failure of G3212 

Library Japan F26 

Of Congress G314 

Subject approach G314 

Indexing 

And Ranganathan —N 
Passi G3 

Research in Idea plane G35 

tr t Cham procedure G32 

Specialisation 

zr t Farmington jilan for 

Pakistan M723 

Subordinate 

And attached agencies E363 

Body, Name of 

%r t corporate authorship E27 

SUBRAMANYAM, D 

A tribute of Ranganathan W4 

Idea of university education N1 

Opportunity to serve 

IT i Ranganathan W42 

irtBUV 

Library science Department W841 
Subsciiption book bulletin 

r I r t Encyclopaedia Q^122 

Success, Secret of— 

i r t Ranganathan W12 

Suggestions 

i r t Farmington plan 

Pakistan M74 

Social education R15 

SuNDARAM, C 

} i r t Colon Glassification G121 

Reference work in the 

modern library P133 

Survey of 

Gurient bibliographies of 
national official publications 
? r t Unesco publications XJ341 

Present situation of the catalogu¬ 
ing in the prefetural libraries 
and five city libraries in 
Japan —ELintaro Hatton F2 

SwAMiNATHAN S Libraries in 
India-—Tester day and today LI 

Swank R G 

r tr t Help we give T91 

Symbiosis 

Between classification and 
cataloguing—G R Parkhi G2 


With catalogue 

irt Rangana thanks classifi- 

fication T47 

Synthetic 

Bibliothecal classification 

i r t Colon Glassification G12 

Glassification 

z r t Colon Glassification B42 

Ranganathan B431 

See 

Glassification synthetic 
S R Ranganathan —V S ^athur R2 

A Karmayogin —R Seshadri W1 
Humanisation of teaching techni¬ 
que —Knshnan S3 


T 


Tagore, Rabindranath 

%rt Functions of Library N162 

Tarde’s pnnciple 

r ir t Ranganathan’s Teaching 
technique S45 

Taube 

IT t Rejection of Computers H421 
Tauber, Maurice F Ranganathan 
and proposals for corporate 
cataloguing E3 

T axonomy 

i r t Classification B254 

Teacher 

Experience T914 

Quality 

r IT i Ranganathan* s teach¬ 
ing technique S46 

Teaching 


Method T ir t Ranganathan S41, S57, 

S73 


Technique 

ir t Fact telling, reasoning 

and inference S641 

Normative principles S641 

Y i r t Ranganathan S64 

Team 

Spirit IT t Ranganathan P19 

Work^ staff council and renascence 
in library science —K1 M Siva- 
raman PI 

Techniques, Application of 

r XT t Ranganathan V56 

Technological progress N212 
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Teja Sikgh 

xrt Punjab library movement L45 
Tellmg fact 

%rt Teaching techmque S641 

Terminology 

Txr t Colon Classification, and 

Western Reserve University B33 
Canon of 

r xrt Ranganathan’s morn- 


mg work U174 

Textbooks, Classification of B52 

THAKonBa Aroon V: Ranganathan — 

TTie magic man W93 

Theory of library catalogue 
r t r t Cataloguing T75 

Normative prmciples Gil 


Ranganathan*s contribution G11 
TmAGARAj, Henry 

tr t Book mobile service India M493 

Thillinayagam V Madras state 


btbltography 0,2 

Thmking 
Symbolised 

xrt Glassification B22 

Thirxjmala imxjthxjswamy a 
Five laws of library science J3 

Thompson, Lawrence S 

Pnnttng and collection of printing 

in Kentuckey O^ 

Three ring circus 

r xr i Bookmobile service m 

Hawaii M42 

Thurston 

xrt Connemara Public 

Library, Madras L16 

Tibetan Block books 

xrt Kentucky Printing 0^52 

Ticket system 

xrt Fourth law of library 

science J36 

Tipu Library 

xrt Asiatic Society of Bengal L123 
Cambridge University 

library LI 23 

Fort William LI23 

Oxford Umversity library LI23 
Wellesley LI 23 

Title entry 

Anonymous works F133 

Toshio Eto 

t T ^Japanese Library Associa¬ 
tion F137 


Towne J E Unxversttp library 

building planning N4 

Tragedy 

xrt Library development L224 

Translations 

xrt European periodicals 0.43 

Travellmg libraries, Dawn of— M31 

Tribute qf reverence —D Subraman- 
yam W4 

Tribute to Dr Ranganathan 

K Balasundra Gupta W95 

Trivedi B I Dr S R Ranganathan T3 

Trivium 

t r t Educational curriculum N112 

Tusitala 

xrt Book content M4b2 

Tyaganta tarajan T Universal 
cataloguing code E1 

Typographical collection Qj32 

Literature ir t Kentucky print- 

mg 0,37 


U 


UNESCO 

Bibliopraphical handbook E311 

Union 

Catalogue 

xrt Maui entry 

Omission of I 35 

See also 

Catalogue, Union 
Of learned periodicals in South 

Asia V1 

r ir t Ranganathan’s team 
work P19 

Library law 

ir t Ranganathan T492 

Unique personality (Ranganathan) 

M S Ekambara Rau W3 

Unit card 

xrt Mam Entry 

Definition of F32 

Japan 

Library Association F236 

Libraries F236 

National Diet library F236 

United Nations Library 

Expert of International 
Advisory Committee in 1948 
r xrt Ranganathan P31 

Facilities P36 
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Ltbranes P34 

Cooperation P34 

Coordination P321 

In the world of Itbrartitnship — 

A Brcycha-Vautheir P3 

United States 
tr t Library 

Education Sll 

Science teacher Teaching of SI72 
Head Quarters library P33 

Uniterm mdexmg 

t r t Ranganathan B431 

Universal 

Gatalogumg code El 

t r t IFLA El 

Universal 

Cataloguing code IFLA’s 
initiation—T Tyaganata- 

rsyan El 

Classification scheme B46 

Decimal Glassification B11 

t r t Classification methodo¬ 
logy C63 

Colon Glassification B13, B15 

r ir t Analytico-synthetic 

classification Cl 02 

Facet analysis D211,D232 

Difference from B16 

Colon Glassification B16 

Four-fold root of B152 

In Western Europe D211 

Similarity with Colon Classi¬ 
fication B161 

Universc of knowledge S331 

i r t New scheme of classi¬ 
fication D12 

Library science T83 

Scientific method J20 

r i r t Ranganathan’s Teaching 

technique S33 

And Colon Glassification J17 

Universitats bibliothek 

Tubmgen Hauptkatalog 

q i r i Alphabetical Cata¬ 
logue Gr41, G42 

Umversxty 

Disciplme ^ 

Education 

Aim of N132 

Idea of N1 

Trends m 

V s School education N142 


Ideal of N13 

Library L247, mil 

t r t Research work N161 

As heart of umversity work N161 

Building 

t r ^ Michig^an State N41 

Planning —Jackson E Towne N4 

Function of N6 

Schools 

%r t Library science SI 51 

Grant Commission, India L247 

t r t Raismg the status and 

salary scale of hbranans T68 

Review Coumuttee on Library 
Science 

%r t Library schools S28 

Trammg of teacher S172 
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Vajpavee S B Ranganathan— 
the teacher 
Valabhi 

r ir t Nalanda University 
Library 

V ARD ACM ARIAR 

r I Y t Colon Classification 
Variant name and change of 
name 

i r t Corporate authorship 
Variations 

i r t Federal constitution 

Entries in official publica¬ 
tion 

Vatican Rules, analysis of 
tr t Ranganathan 
Venkatarama Sastri T R 

tr t Madras Library Associa¬ 
tion 

Draft Public Library Bill, 
Madras 
Verbal Plane 

tr t Colon Classification 
Ranganathan 

Verman, Lai G Dr Ranganathan 
and sUmdardizaiton 
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Llll 

C122 

E24 

E367 

E51 

E51 

V401 

M12 

K154 

U281 

H2 


Vickery, B G 

zRanganathan^s work on classtfi-- 
cation 

r t Ranganathan, contact 
with 
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